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Royal larrant. 


EDWARD R. and I. 


Gadiu ard the Sebenth, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
King, Defender of the Faith, to— 


Our right trusty and entirely beloved Cousin Thomas Henry, Marquess of 
Bath, Chairman ; and 


Our trusty and well-beloved :— 


William Patrick Byrne, Esquire, Companion of Our Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath, Principal Clerk in the Office of Our Secretary of State for 
the Home Department ; 


Charles Edward Henry Hobhouse, Esquire ; 


Frederick Needham, Esquire, Doctor of Medicine, one of the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy ; 


Henry David Greene, Esquire, one of Our Counsel learned in the Law ; 


Charles Edward Heley Chadwyck-Healey, Esquire, one of Our Counsel 
learned in the Law ; 


Harold Nelson Burden, Clerk, Manager of Brentry and other Certified. 
Inebriate Reformatories ; 


Willoughby Hyett Dickinson, Esquire, Chairman of the National 
Association for promoting the welfare of the Feeble-Minded ; 


Charles Stewart Loch, Esquire, Secretary to the Council of the London 
Charity Organization Society ; and 


Ellen Frances Pinsent. Greeting! 


CA hereas We have deemed it expedient that a Commission should 
forthwith issue to consider the existing methods of dealing with idiots and 
epileptics, and with imbecile, feeble-minded, or defective persons not 
certified under the Lunacy Laws; and in view of the hardship or danger 
resulting to such persons and the community from insufficient provision for 
their care, training, and control, to report as to the amendments in the law 
or other measures which should be adopted in the matter, due regard being 
had to the expense involved in any such proposals and to the best means of 
securing economy therein ; 


Aotu krofe ye, that We, reposing great trust and confidence in your 
knowledge and ability, have authorized and appointed, and do by these 
presents authorize and appoint, you, the said Thomas Henry, Marquess of 
Bath; William Patrick Byrne; Charles Edward Henry Hobhouse: 
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Frederick Needham ; Henry David Greene ; Charles Edward Heley Chadwyck- 
Healey ; Harold Nelson Burden; Willoughby Hyett Dickinson; Charles 
Stewart Loch; and Ellen Frances Pinsent to be Our Commissioners for the 
purposes of the said inquiry. td 


And for the better effecting the purposes of this Our Commission, We do 
by these presents give and grant unto you, or any three or more of you, full 
power to call before you such persons as you shall judge likely to afford you 
any information upon the subject of this Our Commission ; and also to e¢all 
for, have access to, and examine all such books, documents, registers and 
records as may afford you the fullest information on the subject, and to 


inquire of and concerning the premises by all other lawful ways and means 
whatsoever. 


And We do by these presents authorize and empower you, or any of 
you, to visit and personally inspect such places as you may deem it expedient 
so to inspect for the more effectual carrying out of the purposes aforesaid. 


Ant We do by these presents will and ordain that this Our Commission 
‘shall continue in full force and virtue, and that you Our said Commissioners, 
or any three or more of you, may from time to time proceed in the execution 
thereof, and of every matter and thing therein contained, although the same 
be not continued from time to time by adjournment. 


And We do further ordain that you, or any three or more of you, have 


liberty to report your proceedings under this Our Commission from time to 
time if you shall judge it expedient so to do. 


And Our further will and pleasure is that you do, with as little delay as 
possible, report to Us under your hands and seals, or under the hands and 
seals of any three or more of you, your opinion upon the matters herein 
submitted for your consideration. . 


Given at Our Court at St. James’s, the ninth day of September, one thou- 
sand nine hundred and four, in the fourth year of Our Reign. 


By His Majesty’s Command, 


A. AKERS-DOUGLAS. 


V> 


Royal larrant. 





EDWARD R. and TI. 


Horatio Bryan Donkin, Esquire, M.D., 
To be,a member of the Royal Commission to consider the existing 


methods of dealing with idiots and epileptics, and with imbecile, feeble- 
minded, or defective persons. | 


Gituard the Sefentl, by the Grace of God, of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, To our Trusty and Well-beloved Horatio 
Bryan Donkin, Esquire, Doctor of Medicine, one of the Commissioners 
under the provisions of the Prisons Act, 1877. Greeting! 


Gbervas by Warrant under our Royal Sign Manual bearing date the 
Nifith day of September One Thousand Nine Hundred and Four, We were 
pleased to appoint Commissioners to consider the existing methods of dealing 
with idiots and epileptics, and with imbecile, feeble-minded or defective 
persons. 


aofu Krol ye, that We, reposing great trust and confidence in your 
knowledge and ability, have authorized and appointed, and do by these 
presents authorize and appoint you the said Horatio Bryan Donkin, to be 
One of Our Commissioners for the purpose aforesaid, in addition to and 
together with the Commissioners whom We have already appointed. 


- Given at Out Court at Balmoral the Seventh day of October, one thousand 
nine hundred and four, in the Fourth Year of Our Reign. 


By His Majesty’s Command, 


A. AKERS-DouUGLAS. 


Noval Warrant, 


Ento ard the Seventh , by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, King, 
Defender of the Faith, to Our right trusty and right well-beloved Cousin 
Jacob, Earl of Radnor. Greeting ! 


CUbereas the Office of Chairman of the Royal Commission on the Care and 
Control of the Feeble-Minded is now vacant by the resignation of our right 
trusty and entirely beloved cousin, Thomas Henry, Marquess of Bath. 


Hotiu knofu ye, that We, reposing great trust and confidence in your real 
discretion and ability, have authorized and appointed, and do by these presents 
authorize and appoint you, the said Jacob, Earl of Radnor, to be Chairman of 
the said Commission in the room of the said Thomas Henry, Marquess of Bath, 
resigned. 


Given at Our Court at St. James’s, the twenty-fifth day of february, 
nineteen hundred and five, in the fifth year of Our Reign. | 


By His Majesty’s Command, 


A. AKERS-DOouGLAS. 


Vil 


Roval Warrant. 


EDWARD Rk. and I. 


James Craufurd Dunlop, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P. (Edin.), to be a Member of the 
Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-Minded. 


Gdtvard the Sebenthy, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
King, Defender of the Faith, to Our trusty and well-beloved James 
Craufurd Dunlop, Esquire, Doctor of Medicine, Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians (Edinburgh), Superintendent of Statistics in the Office of the 
Registrar General for Scotland, Inspector under the Inebriates Acts, Assistant 
to the Medical Adviser to the Prison Commissioners for Scotland. Greeting! 


Cbereas by Warrants under Our Royal Sign Manual bearing date 
respectively the Ninth Day of September and the Seventh Day of October, 
1904, and the Twenty-fifth Day of February, 1905, We were pleased to appoint 
Commissioners to consider the existing methods of dealing with idiots and 
epueptics and with imbecile feeble-minded or defective persons. 


Hato knotu ye, that We, reposing great trust and confidence in your 
knowledge and ability, have authorized and appointed, and do by these presents 
authorize and appoint you, the said James Craufurd Dunlop, to be one of our 
Commissioners for the purpose aforesaid in addition to and together with the 
‘Commissioners whom we have already appointed. 


Given at Our Court at St. James’s, the sixth day of March, nineteen 
hundred and five, in the fifth year of Our Reign. 


By His Majesty’s Command, 


A. AKERS-DOUGLAS. 


vill 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED. 


LIST OF 


NAME, 








ALLAN, Robert S. - 


Barcuay, R. B., 1.8.0. - - 


BourKE, Edmund - - 
Brown, Richard - - 
Bruce, W., M.D., LL.D. 


CARSWELL, John, L.R.C.P.E., 
PY 5.G.5-4.8. 


CLARKSON, R.D., M.B., C.M., 
B.Sc. 


CLouston, T. §S, M.D., 


“FROP.E., F.BS.E. 


Cruckiz, N. Gordon, M.B., 
C.M. 


CoLiEs, John Mayne, LL.D. 


CourTENAY, E. Maziere, M.B. 


CroMBIE, David - - - 


CUNNINGHAM, John, M.B., 


C.M., J.P. 


WITNESSES 














DESCRIPTION. 


Chairman of the Glasgow School 
Board. 


xeneral Superintendent of Poor 
Houses, Local Government 
Board, Edinburgh. 


General Inspector of the Local 
Government Board for Ireland. 


Chartered Accountant, Edin- 


burgh. 


Member of the General Medical 
Council for Scotland. 


Certifying Physician in Lunacy 
to the Glasgow Parish Coun- 
cil; Physician to the Mental 
Department, Eastern District 
Hospital, Glasgow ; Lecturer 
on Mental Diseases, Ander- 
son’s College Medical School, 
Glasgow ; Examining Medical 
Officer to the Classes for Men- 
tally Defective Children, Glas- 
gow School Board; Late 
Chairman of the Inebriates 
Committee, Glasgow Corpora- 
tion ; Member of the Glasgow 
Juvenile Delinquency Board. 


Medical Officer of the Scottish 
National Institution for the 
Education of Imbecile Children 
at Larbert, Stirlingshire. 


Physician Superintendent of the 
Royal Edinburgh Asylum for 
thirty-two years, and Medical 
Superintendent at Carlisle 
Asylum for ten years previ- 
ously ; lecturer on Mental Dis- 
eases at Edinburgh University. 


Representing the County Council 
of Argyll. 


Registrar in Lunacy (Ireland) - 


Inspector of Lunatics and Lunatic 
Asylums in Ireland. 


Secretary and Inspector, Prison 
Commission, Scotland, 


Medical Officer to the Girgenti 


y Home for Inebriates. 








ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 





DATE. 





Firty-First Day: 
13th June, 1906. 


Forty-NintH Day: 


11th June, 1906. 


FORTY-SIXTH Day: 
9th March, 1906. 


Forty-Firta Day: 
2nd March, 1906. 


FirtietH Day: 
12th June, 1206. 


Forty-FirtH DAY: 
2nd March, 1906. 


Forty-FirtH Day: 
2nd March, 1906. 


FIFTIETH DAY: 
12th June, 1906. 


Forty-NINTH Day : 


~ 11th June, 1906. 


FortTy-SixTH Day : 
9th March, 1906. 


FortTy-SEVENTH 


DAY: 
16th March, 1906. 


Firty-First Day: 
13th June, 1906. 


FIFTIeETH DAY: 
12th June, 1906. 





QUESTION. 


25036 


23428 


22319 


21397 


24090 


21858 


21987 


24157 


23902 


22246 


22641 


24851 


24548 


PAGE. 





268 


163. 


90: 


41 


198: 


61 


70 


200: 


190 


86. 


109: 


252 


226. 


NAME. 


DoNnALD, J. Quin, L.R.C.P., 
L.R.C.S. (Edin.) 


DowDaAL.t, R. G., M.D., D.P.H 
FAGAN, John, F.R.C.S. - - 
Fy¥Feg, Thomas Alexander - 
GARDNER, J. W. - - - 


GULLAND, John 


William, 
M.P. 


GuTHRIE, W., LL.D. - - 


HENDERSON, Alexander - 


IRELAND, William W., M.D. 


McNavuGHtTAan, John, M.D. - 


Mackenzin, W. Leslie, M.A., 
M.D., D.P-H:, M.R.C.P.E., 
F.R.S.E. 

MACPHERSON, Charles, M.D. 

MACPHERSON, John, M.D. - 


MATHESON, Robert E., LL.D. 


MontTEAGLe, Lily, Miss 


Morion, James Russell - - 


Nrxov, Sir Christopher, M.D., 
LL.D. 
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DESCRIPTION. 





Medical Superintendent of the In- 
vernith Lodge Retreat, Colins- 
burgh, Fife. 


Resident Medical Officer of 
Mountjoy Prison, Dublin. 


Inspector of Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools, Ireland. 


One of the Sheriffs—Substitute of 
Lanarkshire. 


Consulting Architect, 
Office, Dublin. 


Lunacy 


Member of Parliament for Dum- 
fries Burghs, and a Member of 
the Edinburgh Town Council, 
and from 1900 to 1906 a Mem- 
ber of the Edinburgh School 
Board. 


Sheriff of Lanarkshire. = = 


Governor of Barn Hill Poor House, 
Glasgow. 


For some years Medical Superinten- 


dent of the Larbert Institution 
and for eighteen years private 
owner of a place for the care of 
imbeciles of the wealthier class. 


Medical Superintendent Criminal 
Lunatic Asylum, Superinten- 
dent State Inebriate Reforma- 
tory, and Medical Officer H.M. 
Prison, Perth. 


Medical Member of the Local 
Government Board for Scotland. 


Deputy Commissioner in Lunacy 
for Scotland, Edinburgh. 


Commissioner in Lunacy, Edin- 


burgh. 


Registrar-General for Ireland - 


Head Teacher of Bridgeton 
Special School, Glasgow, for 
Physically and Mentally De- 
fective Children. 


Inspector of Poor, &¢., to the 
Parish of Glasgow ; Clerk and 
Treasurer to the Lunacy Dis- 
trict Board. 


Ex-President, Royal College of 
Physicians of Ireland ; Senior 
Physician, Mater Misericordee 
Hospital ; Professor of Medi- 
cine, Catholic University ; 
Member of the General Medi- 
cal Council; and Consulting 
and Visiting Physician to the 
Central Criminal Asylum, Dun- 
drum. 

















DATE. 





FIrtietu Day: 
12th June, 1906. 


Forty-E1GHTH DAY: 


5th May, 1906. 


Forty-ErcHtTuH DAY: 


5th May, 1906. 


Firty-First Day: 
13th June, 1906. 


Forty-EicuHtTu Day: 


5th May, 1906. 


Forty-NIntTH Day: 


11th June, 1906. 


Firty-First DAY: 
13th June, 1906. 


FortTy-NINTH DAY: 


11th June, 1906. 


FIFTieTH Day : 
12th June, 1906. 


Firty-First DAY: 
13th Jude, 1906. 


Forty-NInTH Day: 


11th June, 1906. 


Forty-Firra DAY: 


2nd March, 1906. | 


Forty-FourTH DAY:]| - 
23rd February, 1906. 


Forty-EIGHTH Day: 


5th May, 1906. 


Firry-First Day: 
13th June, 1906. 


Forty-Firru Day: 
2nd March, 1906. 


FortTYyY-SEVENTH 
Day: 


16th March, 1906. 





QUESTION. |PAGE. 


24516 


23087 


23139 


24658 


24590 


23990 


24962 


21645 





NAME. 


Norman, Conolly, F.R.C.P.1. 


O’FARRELL, Sir George Plun- 
kett, M.A., M.D. 


RAINSFORD, Frederick E., 
M.D., L:8.C.P. 


RUSSELL, Sir James Alexander, 
LUD je OC Pee Di. 
J:P: 


SPENCE, T. W. L. eyo 


SUTHERLAND, J. F., M.D., 
F.R.S.E., F.S.S. 

THOMSON, John, M.D., 
F.R.C.P.E. 

URQUHART, A.R, M.D.,, 
#R.O.P 


WoopHOUSsE, Stewart, .M.D., 
KO. 









DESCRIPTION. 


Resident Medical Superintendent, 
Richmond District Lunatic 
Asylum, Dublin. 


Inspector of Lunatics and Lunatic 
Asylums in Ireland. 


Resident Medical Superintendent, 
Stewart Institution for Im- 
beciles, Palmerstown, County 
Dublin; formerly Assistant 
Medical Officer, Bristol City 
Asylum. 


Formerly Member of the Town 
Council of Edinburgh ; Bailie ; 

~ Member of the District Board 
of Lunacy; Lord Provost, 
1891 to 1894. 


Secretary to the General Board 
of Lunacy for Scotland. 


Deputy Commissioner for Lunacy 
in Scotland for eleven and a 
half years. 


One of the Physicians to the 
Royal Hospital for Sick Chil- 
dren, Edinburgh; formerly 
Physician for Diseases of Chil- 
dren to the New Town Dispen- 
sary, Edinburgh. 


Physician to James Murray’s 
Royal Asylum, Perth. 


Medical Member of the General 
Prisons Board, Ireland. 










ForRTY-SEVENTH 


Day: 
16th March, 1906. 


FortTyY-SIXTH Day: 
9th March, 1906. 


ForTY-SIXTH Day: 
9th March, 1906. 


FortTy-NINTH Day: 
11th June, 1906. 


FORTY-FOURTH Day: 
23rd February, 1906. 


Firry-First Day: 
13th June, 1906. 


FIFItETH Day: 
12th-June, 1906. 


FirtietaH Day: 
12th June, 1906. 


Forty-EIGHTH Day: 
5th May, 1906. 


QUESTION. 


22763 


22080 


22448 


23650 


20789 


24755 


24381 


24434 


22998 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE 
FEEBLE MINDED 


LIST OF WITNESSES IN ORDER OF EXAMINATION 





DATE. NAME. DESCRIPTION. QUESTION. |PAGE. 
FoRTY-FOURTH Day :| T. W. L. SPENCE - - | Secretary to the General Board of 20789 8 
23rd February, 1906. Lunacy for Scotland. 

JOHN MAcpHERSON, M.D. | Commissioner in Lunacy, Edin- 21197 29 
burgh. 
. 
Forty-FirtH Day: | RicHaARD BROWN - - | Chartered Accountant, Edinburgh 21397 41 


2nd March, 1906. 
CHARLES MAcPHERSON, M.D.| Deputy Commissioner in Lunacy 21499 45 
for Scotland, Edinburgh. 


JAMES RussELL Motion - | Inspector of Poor, ete., to the 21645 51 
Parish of Glasgow ; Clerk and 
Treasurer to the Lunacy District 
Board. 


JOHN CARSWELL, Certifying Physician in Lunacy to 21858 61 

1-R.CP.E., ELF .P.S.G., J.P: the Glasgow Parish Council; | 
Physician to the Mental Depart- 
ment, Eastern District Hospital, 
Glasgow ; Lecturer on Mental 
Diseases, Anderson’s College 
Medical School, Glasgow ; Ex- 
amining Medical Officer to the 
Classes for Mentally Defective 
Children, Glasgow School Board ; 
Late Chairman of the Inebri- 
ates Committee, Glasgow Cor- 
poration; Member of _ the 
Glasgow Juvenile Delinquency 


Board. 
R. D. Crarxson, M.B., | Medical Officer of the Scottish 21987 70 
C.M., B.Sc. National Institution for the 


Education of Imbecile Children 
at Larbert, Stirlingshire. 


Forty-stxtH Day: | Sir GeorGeE Pxiunxett | Inspector of Lunatics and Lunatic 22080 75 
9th March, 1906. O’F aRRELL, M.A., M.D. Asylums in Ireland. 
JOHN Mayne Co.tzss, | Registrar in Lunacy (Ireland), 22246 86 
LL.D. 
EDMUND BoURKE - - | General Inspector of the Local 22319 90 
Government for Ireland. 
FReperick E, RAINSFORD, | Resident Medical Superintendent 22448 95 
M.D., L.R.C.P. Stewart Institution for Imbe- 


ciles,. Palmerstown, County 
Dublin; Formerly Assistant 
Medical Officer Bristol City 


Asylum. 
_ FOoRTY-SEVENTH Sir CHRISTOPHER Nixon, | Ex-President Royal College of 22555 10} 
Day: M.D., LL.D. Physicians of Ireland ; Senior 


16th March, 1906. Physician, Mater Misericordze 

| Hospital ; Professor of Medicine, 
Catholic University ; Member 
of the General Medical Council ; 
and Consulting and Visiting 
Physician to the Central Cri- 
minal Lunatic Asylum, Dundrum. 
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DATE. 





FORTY-SEVENTH DAY:| E. 


16th March, 1906. 


FoRTY-EIGHTH DAY: 
5th May, 1906. 


FORTY-NINTH DAY: 
11th June, 1906. 


FrrvietH Day: 
12th June, 1906. 











X11 





NAME. 





MAZIERE COURTENAY, 
M.B. 


ConoLLy NORMAN, 
| ee aS iH 


Rosert E. 
LL.D. 


MATHESON, 


STEWART WOODHOUSE, 


MCD. ERG... 


Rk. G. DOWDALL, 
HH SHE 2 


M.D., 
JOHN FaGan, F.R.C.S._ - 
J. W. GARDNER- - - 


W. LESLIE MACKENZIE, 
Mi Auth AED DD. PEL, 
M.R.C.P.E., F.R.S.E. 


h..B. BaRciay, 8-0: 


ALEXANDER HENDERSON - 


SiR JAMES ALEXANDER 
RussEti, LL.D., 
FRCP Ey Dae IP, 


JOHN WILLIAM GULLAND, 


N. Gorpon Ciuckts, M.B., 
C.M. 


WIituiAM «OW. 
M.D. 


IRELAND, 


W. Bruce, M.D., LL.D. - 


T. §S. CxLouston, M.D., 
F.R.C.P.E.,, F.R.S.E. 


JOHN ‘THOMSON, 
F.R.C.P.E. 


M.D., 








DESCRIPTION. 


Inspector of Lunatics and Lunatic 
Asylums in Ireland. 


Resident Medical Superintendent, 
Richmond District Lunatic 
Asylum, Dublin. 


Registrar-General for Ireland. 


Medical Member of the General 
Prisons Board, Ireland. 


Resident Medical Officer of Mount- 
joy Prison, Dublin. 


Inspector of Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools, Ireland. 


Consulting Architect, Lunacy 
Office, Dublin. 

Medical Member of the Local 
Government Board for Scotland. 


General Superintendent of Poor 
Houses, Local Government 
Board, Edinburgh. 


Governor of Barn Hill Poor House, 
Glasgow. 


Formerly Member of the Town 
Council of Edinburgh ; Bailie ; 
Member of the District Board of 
Lunacy ; Lord Provost 1891 to 
1894. 


Member of Parliament for Dum- 
fries Burghs ; and a Member of 
the Edinburgh Town Council ; 
and from 1900 to 1906 a Mem- 
ber of the Edinburgh School 
Board. 


Representing the County Council 
of Argyll. 


For some years Medical Super- 
intendent of the Larbert IJn- 
stitution ; and for eighteen years 
private owner of a place for the 
care of imbeciles of the wealthier 
class. ; 


Member of the General Medical 
Council for Scotland. 


Physician-Superintendent of the 
Royal Edinburgh Asylum for 
thirty-two years, and Medical 
Superintendent at Carlisle Asy- 
lum for ten years previously ; 
Lecturer on Mental Diseases at 
Edinburgh University. 


One of the Physicians to the 
Royal Hospital for Sick Chil- 
dren, Edinburgh, formerly Phy- 
sician for Diseases of Children 
to the New Town Dispensary, 
Edinburgh. 
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DATE, * ) NAME. DESCRIPTION. QuESTION. PAGE. 
FirrreTH Day: A. R. Urquuart, M.D., Physician to James Murray’s 24434 212 
12th June, 1906. F.R.C.P.E. Royal Asylum, Perth. 


J. QUIN DonaLp, L.R.C.P. | Medical Superintendent of the 24516 224 
L.R.C.8. (Edin.) Invernith Lodge Retreat, Colins- 
burgh, Fife. 


JOHN CUNNINGHAM, M.B., | Medical Officer to the Girgenti 924548 226 








CoMitas.b. Home for Inebriates. 
Firty-rirst Day: | W. GuTuRis, LL.D. - - | Sheriff of Lanarkshire - : - 24590 231 
13th June, 1906. 
THOMAS ALEXANDER FYFE | One of the Sheriffs-Substitute of 24658 234 
Lanarkshire. 


J. F. SUTHERLAND, M.D., | Deputy Commissioner for Lunacy 24755 238 


F.R.S.E., F.S.S. in Scotland for eleven and a half 
| years, 
DAVID CROMBIE - - | Secretary and Inspector, Prison 24851 252 


Commission, Scotland. 


Miss Lity MONTEAGLE’ - | Head Teacher of Bridgeton Special 24924 263 
School, Glasgow, for Physically 
and Mentally Defective Chil- 
dren. 


Joun McNavueuran, M.D. | Medical Superintendent Criminal 24962 265 
Lunatic Asylum, Superintendent 
State Inebriate Reformat: ry ; 
and Medical Officer, H.M. Prison, 
Perth. 


Ropert 8. ALLAN” - - | Chairman of the Glasgow School 25036 268 
Board. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


RELATING TO: SCOTLAND AND IRELAND ON THE ORIGINAL REFERENCE 


TAKEN BEFORE 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION 


ON THE 


Care and Control of the Feeble-Minded, 


AT ROYAL COMMISSIONS HOUSE, OLD PALACE YARD, WESTMINSTER, 5.W. 


FORTY-FOURTH DAY. 





Friday, 28rd February, 1906. 





PRESENT 


The Right Hon. The Eart or Rapnor (in the Chair), 


W. P. Byrne, Esq., C.B. The Rev. H. N. BurpEn. 

C. E. H. Hosxouss, Esq., M.P. W. H. Dickson, Esq., M.P. 
F. Nerpyam, Esq., M.D. H. B. Donxry, Esq., M.D. 

H. D. Greznn, Esq., K.C. J. C. Duntop, Esq., M.D. 

CG. EF. H. Caapwyox-HEatey, Esq., O.B., KC. 


Hartiey B. N. Moruersots, Esq., M.A., LL.M. (Secretary). 
E. A. H. Jay, Esq. M.A., LL.B. (Aesistant Secretary). 


(For the first part of this day’s evidence 
see end of Volume II.) 


Owing to a Printer’s error the 
evidence of Dr. Maudsley and Dr. 
Thomson, which had already been 
printed at the end of Volume IL, 
was reprinted in this Volume. It 
is not necessary that it should 
appear in both Volumes, and it 
has, therefore, been taken out of 
this Volume, which has necessi- 
tated the removal of pages 2 to 7. 


Hartiey B, N. Mothersole, 


Secretary, 


Questions 20789 to 20790. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


T. W. L. Spencer, Esq., called ; and Examined. 


(Copies of Blank Forms and Specimen Books, Regulations and Instructions to Inspectors of Poor, in use by the 
General Board of Lunacy for Scotland in relation to the Care of the Insane in Private Dwellings, together with 
Copies of General Reports on three Specially Licensed Houses (one from each of the three Groups visited by the Royal 


Commissioners) and of the Case Records of the 


Patients who were seen in each of those houses, and brief notes of the 


main facts in regard to every patient seen in each of the three localities visited by vartous Members of the Comnussion, 
were subsequently sent in by Mr. Spence, and will be found in the Appendix Papers on pages 285—328¢ post.). 


20789. (Chairman). Would you be so kind as to tell us 
how long you have been connected with the Lunacy Board 
in Scotland ?—I have been connected with it practically 
all my life, and for the last seventeen years I have been 
secretary. 

20790. You have been so kind as to give us a statement 
of your evidence; may we put that on our notes ?— 
Certainly. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE ON THE Lunacy SysTEM 
IN SCOTLAND, PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN BY T. W. L. 
SPENCE, Esq., SECRETARY TO THE GENERAL BoARD 
or Lunacy FoR SCOTLAND. 

Lunaoy Acts. 

The principal statutory enactments for the regulation of 
the care and treatment of lunatics and for the provision, 
maintenance, and regulation of lunatic asylums in Scot- 
land are the following :— 

The Lunacy Act of 1857. 

The Lunacy Amendment Act of 1862. 

The Lunacy Amendment Act of 1866. 

The Criminal and Dangerous Lunatics Act of 1871. 
The Prisons Act of 1877 (Sections 61 and 62 only). 
The Lunacy Districts Act of 1887. , 

The special provisions of the Army and Navy Acts, deal- 
ing with Lunatic Soldiers and Sailors in England, apply 
also, mutatis mutandis, to Scotland. 


DEFINITIONS. 

‘** Lunatic ’? means “‘ a person certified by two medical 
persons to be a lunatic, an insane person, an idiot, or a 
person of unsound mind.” 

‘** Pauper Lunatic”? means “any lunatic towards the 
cost of whose maintenance any allowance is given or 
made by any Parochial Board. [Parish Council.] 

The following definitions of “ Sheriff,” ‘‘ Procurator 
Fiscal,” and “Inspector of Poor,’’ will enable those 
unacquainted with Scottish administrative terms to 
understand the status and duties of these officials :— 

** Sheriff,’ shall include ‘ Sheriffs-substitute.’ ”’ 

(a) Sherifis are the highest judicial officers of 
counties, and are, with two exceptions, not resident 
in the counties in which their jurisdiction lies. Their 
functions are now to a considerable extent limited 
in practice to acting as Judges of Appeal fromthe 
judgments of the Sheriffs-Substitute. Sheriffs- 
Substitute. are resident paid Judges who hold 
regular Courts, and who occupy a position corre- 
sponding more or less to that of a County Court 
Judge in England. The jurisdiction of Sheriffs and 
Sheriffs-Substitute is, however, unlimited as regards 
pecuniary amount, and, in fact, they have practically 
jurisdiction in all cases except divorce cases. They 
have also extensive criminal jurisdiction, but cannot 
give a longer sentence than two years’ imprison- 
ment. The Sheriff may appoint Honorary Sherifis- 
Substitute, not necessarily or usually lawyers, who 
in certain matters, including the granting of Lunacy 
Orders, may act for the Sheriff-Substitute during 
his temporary absence. 

(b) A Procurator-Fiscal is a Crown Official of legal 
qualification, resident in the district in which he acts, 
who investigates cases of suspected crime, and in 
grave matters reports to Crown Counsel for instruc- 
tions. He acts in criminal cases as Public Prosecutor. 

(c) An Inspector of Poor is the principal executive 
officer of a Parish Council, whose servant he is, and 
to whose directions he is primarily subject, though 
he has certain independent statutory duties for the 
due performance of which he is personally responsible. 
He can only be dismissed by the Local Government 
Board. He performs the functions of “‘ Relieving 
Officer ’* in Kingiand, and acts as Clerk to the Parish 
Council when no separate appointment of a Clerk 
has been made. 

Poorhouses in Scotland correspond to workhouses in 
England. y 


‘ 


GENERAL BoaRD OF LUNACY. 


The General Board of Commissioners in Lunacy for 
Scotland established under these Acts consists of the 
following members :— 

A Chairman, who is unpaid. 
Two legal Commissioners, who are unpaid. 
Two medical Commissioners, who are paid. 

The unpaid members attend all ordinary Board 
meetings and also meetings held locally for investiga- 
tion into serious occurrences and for conferences with local 
bodies in Edinburgh or elsewhere on matters of local 
importance. They visit with the medical Commissioners 
property proposed to be acquired by Districts Boards as 
sites for asylums, take part in the examination and 
approval of plans and estimates, and deal with all legal 
questions which come before the Board. 


The medical Commissioners in addition to taking part in 
the duties above indicated, have the special duty of 
visiting twice a year and reporting to the Board on all 
establishments for the insane, and on the care and con- 
dition of the patients in them. Such half-yearly visitation 
is carried out by one medical Commissioner, the other being 
meanwhile in daily attendance at the office of the Board. 

There are in addition two medical Deputy-Commissioners 
not members of the Board, whose duties consist mainly in 
visiting and reporting on all persons of unsound mind 
under private care who come for any reason under the 
notice or jurisdiction of the Board. 


District Boarps oF LuNAcyY. 

Scotland is divided into lunacy districts consisting of 
groups of counties or single counties or parts of counties. 
When, as is the case in the principal towns, a lunacy 
district consists of a single parish, the parish council (a 
popularly elected body, consisting in large parishes of not 
more than thirty-one members) may be, and in practice is, 
constituted the district board of lunacy, and in that 
capacity performs functions entirely separate, and in 
many respects of a different nature, from those performed 


by the same body under the Poor Law. In the case of — 


all other lunacy districts, not consisting of single parishes, 
the district lunacy board is elected by the county council or 
county councils of the county or group of counties compris- 
ing the district, and by the magistrates of burghs within 
such county or counties, the number of members being 


‘fixed by the general Board and being apportioned by 


them among the electing bodies as nearly as may be in 
accordance with the valuation of each county or burgh. 
The number of members of such boards varies from five 
to twenty-three, according to the size and circumstances 
of the district. it 


The duties of district boards of lunacy are confined to S. 53, 2( 


the purchase of sites and the erection or acquisition, 
maintenance and management of district asylums; or, 
when the erection of a district asylum is not necessary, 
to contracting with existing asylums for the reception and 
maintenance of the pauper lunatics of the district. They 
have no concern with Royal asylums or parochial asylums 
within the district (further than that they may contract 
with such), nor with lunatic wards in poorhouses, or pauper 
lunatics in private dwellings, whether belonging to 
parishes forming part of the district or otherwise. A 
county council need not necessarily elect a member of its 
own body to serve on a district lunacy board. 

They have power to borrow money for the erection, 
enlargement, and maintenance of asylums upon security 
of assessments levied under the Act for that purpose, 
which assessments are apportioned by the general Board 
upon heritable property in counties and burghs within 
the district. 

District boards must furnish the General Board, upon a 
form prescribed, with abstract accounts showing the details 
of receipts and payments, and must transmit a full state- 
ment showing the sum paid for principal and interest of 
sums borrowed, and the state of their accounts as regards 
indebtedness. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, ETC. 


ASYLUMS. 


The word “asylum” is not defined in the Scottish 
statutes, but the terms “ Public Asylum,” “ District 
Asylum,” and ‘‘ Private Asylum” are defined. The 
term ‘ Parochial Asylum” used in Section 8 of the 
Amending Act of 1862 is not defined, but is applied to 
establishments which are ‘“‘ asylums’”’ in the full sense 
of the word. 

(a) Royal or Chartered Asylums are the only 
asylums in Scotland regarded as falling within the 
definition of ‘Public Asylum,” which is—‘ All 
such hospitals, madhouses, or asylums as are or 
shall be established for the custody of lunatics by 
Act of Parliament or Royal Charter, or under any 
Deed or Mortification by which the maker thereof 
has directed the appropriation of funds to the es- 
tablishing and maintaining any lunatic asylum or 
hospital, or any establishment administering funds 
for charitable purposes, without any view to any 
pecuniary gain or profit arising to the establishment 
or to the estate or funds of the trust or charity, and 
also all hospitals, madhouses, or asylums, other 
than district asylums, into which lunatics com- 
mitted by Order and Certificate, as hereinafter pro- 
vided, cannot be refused access or reception with- 
out special cause shown.” 

The Royal Asylums in Scotland correspond to 
Hospitals under the English Lunacy Acts. They 
‘receive wealthy patients at high rates of board, and 
also administer charitable funds for the support of 
poor private patients either wholly or partially, or 
in giving suitable patients the benefit of association 
with a higher social class than their own means 
would enable them to obtain. Of the seven asylums 
of the kind, three receive private patients only, 
while four receive also pauper patients under con- 
tracts with the District Boards of Lunacy, or in 
the case of the Crichton Royal Institution, under a 
special provision of the Lunacy Act of 1857 (Section 
60). 

The Board have no power to make rules and 
regulations for the good order and management of 
Royal Asylums, except in relation to books and 
minutes and returns and entries therefrom. Nor 
have the Board any power with regard to the plans 
of such asylums, or of alterations or additions to 
them, though the Commissioners are frequently 
consulted by the Directors when new plans are pro- 
posed. 

They have, however, the same power in the case 
of Royal Asylums as in the case of District and 
Private Asylums with respect to visitation, inspec- 
tion, and reporting, and to inquiring into all par- 
ticulars in relation to the keeping and management 
of such asylums and the care of the lunatics in 
them. 

(b) District Asylums are asylums erected or ac- 
quired and managed by District Boards of Lunacy. 

Sites, plans, specifications, and estimates for 
such asylums, and for all subsequent additions and 
alterations, must receive the sanction of the Board, 
no other sanction being necessary. 

The Board are empowered to draw up rules and 
regulations for the good order and management of 
District Asylums, which require the approval of the 
Secretary for Scotland before being acted on. 

District Asylums, when they have spare accom- 
modation, may, with the sanction of the Board, 
receive private patients. Such patients are to have 
“the same accommodation in all respects as pauper 
lunatics.” Their removal must be called for if the 
accommodation occupied by them is required for 
pauper lunatics. 

(c) Private Asylums correspond to what are called 
Licensed Houses in England. They were at one 
time numerous, but are now reduced to three, two 
of which are very small. They receive private 
patients of the richer class only. 

They are licensed by the Board, who have power 
to make rules and regulations for their good order 
and management as in the case of District Asylums. 

(d) Parochial Asylums are asylums erected and 
managed by Parish Councils. They are licensed by 
the Board, and are, in fact, Lunatic Wards of Poor: 
houses of a special class, having come into existence 
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MS 


under Section 1 ot a Lunacy Amendment Act passed 
in 1858, which was intended to make provision for 
lunatics pending the erection of District Asylums. 
This Act expired in five years, but the licences to 
such wards granted under it were continued under 
the power given to the Board by Section 3 of the 
Amending .Act of 1862. They are referred to as 
‘** Parochial Asylums”’ in Section 8 of 25 & 26 Vie. 
c. 54. They receive patients labouring under all 
forms and degrees of insanity, and patients are 
admitted to them on the order of the Sheriff and 
under the same procedure as is followed in the case 
of other asylums. Regulations for their good order 
and management are made by the Board as for 
district asylums, the purposes of which they fully 
serve to the parishes to which they belong. There 
are now only three such asylums in Scotland, and 
the Board have no power under the statute to license 
any new establishment upon that footing. 
AUTHORITY FOR ADMISSION TO ASYLUMS. 
Order of the Sheriff—Ordinary Lunatics. 

Lunatics are admitted to asylums on the Order of a 
Sheriff couched on a statutory form alike for private and 
pauper patients which is granted on a petition, a statement 
of particulars, and two medical certificates describing the 
patient as a lunatic by one or other of the statutory 
terms defining “lunatic.” 

The form of petition is not prescribed by the Act, but 
there is a form, printed on the schedule containing the 
forms necessary for a patient’s reception, which is ade 
hered to in practice. 

There is no statutory restriction upon the person who 
may be the petitioner in the case of a private patient, 
the sheriff satisfying himself that the applicant is a 


proper person to act in any case where such may seem’ 


doubtful. In the case of pauper patients, the petitioner 
is the inspector of poor. 

A statement, containing particulars regarding the 
patient on a form prescribed by the Act, must be signed 
by the petitioner. 

The medical certificates, which need not be on separate 
sheets of paper, differentiate between (1) Facts indicating 
insanity observed by the certifier himself; and (2) 
Facts indicating insanity observed by others; and no 
valid certificate can be founded only on facts communi- 
cated to the certifier by others. 

Heavy penalties may be inflicted on a medical man 
who grants a certificate of lunacy without seeing the 
patient, and also for the wilful and false granting of 


such certificates. 
The sheriff does not himself see the patient, though 


there is no limit upon his discretion in the matter of 
granting such orders. He merely judges as to whether 
the facts submitted are reasonably sufficient to show 
that the person for whom the order is sought is insane. 

The superintendent of the asylum to which a patient 
is sent must, after two days, and before the expiration 
of fourteen days after a patient’s reception, transmit to 
the Board a report on his mental and bodily state, to- 
gether with a copy of the papers on which he has been 
received. 

Sheriffs’ orders, if patients are not d’scharged, rema‘n 
valid for three years, when their force must be renewed 
by a special certificate, which must be given anaually 
afterwards. 

Order of the Sheriff—Dangerous Lunatics. 

A person who has come into the hands of the police 
through behaving insanely in public, but who has not 
committed any offence, and has not been offensive to 
public decency, is usually handed over to an inspector 
of poor or to relatives, to be cared for as his case requires. 
Tf he has committed an offence inferring danger to others, 
or is found inastate threatening danger to others or to be 
offensive to public decency, he is liable to be proceeded 
against as a dangerous lunatic under Section 15 of the 
Amendment Act of 1862. Such prceceedings may be 
taken by the procurator-fiscal or inspector of poor or 
other person, but the usual applicant to the sheriff in 
such case is the procurator-fiscal. The sker'ff holds 
a preliminary inquiry, and if the circumstances warrant, 
commits the person to a place of safe custody (almost 
always an asylum) and arranges for notice being given 
to all concerned, and inserted in a local newspaper, that 
an enquiry into the condition of the lunatic w ll be held 
on an early day. At this stage of the proceedings, 
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unless the offence charged is of a grave character, the in- 
spector of poor usually undertakes to provide for the 
patient being sent to an asylum, in which case further 
procedure under Section 15 is abandoned, and the order 
applicable to ordinary cases is given under Section 14 
of the same Act, the only requirement being that the 
inspector of poor shall give ten days’ notice to the procu- 
rator-fiscal before removing the patient if he has not 
recovered. If the case is of a grave nature the full pro- 
ceedings under Section 15 may be gone on with, and a 
formal warrant is then given for the committal of the 
person, if found insane, to an asylum named, and for his 
detention therein “ until cured or until caution shall be 
found for his safe custody,” in which latter case the 
sheriff, if satisfied with proposed arrangements for the 
Iunatic’s safe custody, may authorise his delivery to the 
person finding security. But the procedure now followed 
for obtaining the liberation of unrecovered persons so 
 §.19, 29 & 39 Committed is that laid down by Section 19 of the Amend- 

Vic., c. 51, ment Act of 1866, namely, by authority of the sheriff on 
certificates of two medical persons, approved of by the 
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af Bie Pare procurator-fiscal, that the lunatic may be safely dis- 

Wiese "ioe Cumecas 

S. 19-24 of 25 Criminal Lunatics. 

and 26 Vic., The Court of Session, the Secretary for Scotland, or the 
¢. 54 and Sheriff may in certain cases order the confinement of 


Criminal and criminal lunatics in asylums, and may in certain circum- 


Dangerous stances order them to be replaced in prison. 
Lunatics 
| (Scotland) Lunatic Soldiers and Sazlors. 
Act, 1871. A lunatic soldier or sailor who is dangerous may be sent 
Army Act, to the asylum for the parish to which he is chargeable 
1881. under an Order of a Secretary ot State. 
Army Annual , Syne 
Acts, 1891, Disqualifications. 
1894. Medical Officers of asylums or their medical assistants 


Navy Enlist- may grant certificates of emergency and certificates of 
re Act, Junacy for commitment of pauper lunatics to the asylum 

\| te under their charge, but in the case of private patients such 
_S. 71,20 & 21 officers can grant a certificate of emergency only. Certain 
s pas or further disqualifications attach to persons pecuniarily 
“ay interested in an asylum, or closely related to pe1sons so 


Bae col interested. 
Voluntary Boarders. 
8. ee aoa A person who is desirous of submitting himself to treat- 
1» C. 54. 


ment, but whose mental condition is not such as to render 
it legal to grant certificates of insanity in his case, may be 
admitted to any asylum as a voluntary boarder with the 
previous assent in writing of one of the Commissioners. A 
simple request for admission signed by the applicant, but 
in no prescribed form, is sufficient. Such a boarder cannot 
be detained for more than three days after giving notice of 
his intention to leave. If he is unfit to be discharged, his 
detention after expiry of the three days’ notice requires 
the usual Order of the Sheriff, which cannot be granted on 
medical certificates by any medical person connected with 
the asylum. 


AUTHORITY FOR DISCHARGE OF PATIENTS FROM ASYLUMS. 


Persons in asylums, who have in the opinion of the 
Medical Officer recovered their sanity, are in the position 
of persons who are not lunatics, and they must accordingly 
be discharged on the authority of the Superintendent. 
There is however, no distinct provision in the Scottish 
Lunacy Acts with regard to the discharge of recovered 
patients, as Section 17 of the Amendment Act of 1862 

«8. 17, 25 & 26 deals rather with the case of patients who, though ‘“‘ so 

Vic.,c. 54. tay recovered,” are still more or less insane. But the 

Order of the Sheriff committing insane persons to asylums 

as dangerous lunatics under Section 15 of the Amendment 

S. 15,25 & 26 Act of 1862 states that they are to be detained only 

Vic.,c. 54. “ until cured,” or, if still insane, not to be discharged until 
certain prescribed formalities have been gone through. 

The ordinary authority for the discharge of an unre- 
covered private patient is the person at whose instance he 
is detained, or, in the absence of such person, his nearest 

$. 92,20 & 21 known relative. This is not specially provided for in the 
Vic.,c. 71. Act, but may be inferred from the terms of certain pro- 
S. 16-17, 25 visions for their discharge other than at the instance 
& 26 Vic., of such persons, and for their transfer to other asylums. 
eek If the discharge is desired of a private patient not de- 
S. 12,29 & 30 tained as a dangerous lunatic, but who is in the opinion of 
Vic.,¢ 51. the Superintendent dangerous, the Superintendent must 
communicate the fact to the Procurator-Fiscal ; but if the 
Procurator-Fiscal does not see cause to’ proceed against 
the patient as a dangerous lunatic, he must be discharged, 
if otherwise entitled to discharge. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


The usual authority for the discharge of a pauper 
patient is a minute of the Parish Council of the parish 
chargeable with his maintenance.* If the Medical Super- gg, 9 1), 
intendent regards him for any reason as unfit to be 99 & 30 
discharged he may appeal to the Board, who after investi- Vic., c. 51. 
gation may either authorise continued detention or order 
discharge. 

When an inspector of poor or person at whose instance g 17,95 & 2 
a lunatic is detained delays or refuses to remove him, after Vic., c. 54 
due notice and the transmission of a medical certificate 
that the patient may be liberated without risk, the Super- 
intendent may report the facts to the Board, who, if 
satisfied after inquiry that the patient may safely be 
liberated, may order his discharge. 

A lunatic, not being a person detained as a dangerous §, 92, 20 & 2 
lunatic, may be discharged from an asylum by order of the Vic., ¢. 71 
Sheriff or of the Board, on certificates by two medical men, 
approved of by the Sheriff or the Board, that he has re- 
covered or has so far recovered that he may be liberated 
without risk. Any person may initiate procedure under 
this Section, but the Board would not consent to its being 
carried out at the public expense in the case of patients 
who are known to the Commissioners to be beyond doubt 
unfit for liberation. 

An unrecovered patient may be :— 

(a) Transferred from one asylum to another with 8. 16, 25 & 2 
the sanction of the Board, obtained by application on Vie., ¢. 54. 
a prescribed form with one medical certificate. 

Persons detained as “‘ dangerous lunatics” may also 
be transferred in the same manner without alteration 
of the conditions under which they are detained. 

(b) Liberated on leave for 28 days, or for three §. 6, 29 & 3¢ 
months when under care of an asylum officer or Vic., c. 51 
attendant. 

(c) Liberated on statutory probation with the 8S. 16, 25 & 2 
sanction of the Board for a period which the Board Vie., e. 54 
do not allow to exceed one year. 

In the two last cases the Sheriff's Order expires at the 
close of the period of absence, if the patient is not before 
that time brought back to the asylum. 

A pauper may be removed from Scotland to England or 
Ireland by order of a Sheriff or two Justices of the Peace 
under a Provision of the Poor Law which requires that 
such pauper shall be seen. This provision applies to all 
paupers, and when a pauper who is a lunatic is to be re- 
moved, his presence in Court is required in his capacity as 
a pauper, the Poor Law making no exception on the 
ground of lunacy. 

There are several other ways (detailed fully in the 
Board’s Forty-seventh Annual Report, p. xv.), in which 
under exceptional circumstances, an unrecovered lunatic 
may be discharged. 


LUNATIC WARDS OF POORHOUSES. 
Licences. 


Lunatic Wards of Poorhouses are licensed by the Board g, 4, 95 & 2 
for the reception of pauper lunatics, to be admitted only Vic., ¢ 54. 
with their sanction, under Section 4 of the Lunacy “Amend- 
ment Act of 1862, which provides that “ It shall be lawful 
for the Board to sanction the reception of pauper lunatics 
into the lunatic wards of poorhouses without the Order 
of the Sheriff, according to forms and subject to regula- 
tions approved of by the Board, and at any time to 
withdraw such sanction.” 

Such licences are given for the reception only of pauper 
lunatics who are not. dangerous and do not require cura- 
tive treatment in accordance with ‘‘ Rules and Con- 
ditions ””.on which such wards are licensed, drawn up 
by the Board and approved of by the Secretary for 
Scotland. These conditions require that the accommo- 
dation for lunatics must be entirely separate and distinct 
from that occupied by ordinary paupers, and that separate 
grounds must be provided. They further deal with the 
medical supervision of such wards, the attendance re- 
quired, the dietary of the inmates, and generally with 
all that concerns the good order and management of the 
establishment. The licence may be withdrawn if the 
requirements of the Board are not attended to. The wards 
are under the management of the Poorhouse Committee, 
and the governor of the poorhouse is in the position of 
superintendent. The Board do not require a resident 
medical officer unless the number for which the wards 
are licensed exceeds one hundred, which is the case at 


“*Mr. Spence subsequently (13th March, 1908) wrote that 
this refers solely to the discharge of wnrecovered pauper 
patients. 





. 7, 25 & 26, 
Vic., ¢. 54. Board under the following section of the Lunacy Amend- 
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_ present only in two instances. The Board require that 
sufficient land be attached to the wards to secure healthy 
outdoor occupation. They require the same statutory 
and other forms of registers and books to be kept in such 
wards, and notices of entries in them to be transmitted 
to the Board, as in the case of other establishments for 
the insane. 


Admission. 


Patients are admitted to lunatic wards of poorhouses 
upon papers in a prescribed form, consisting of an appli- 
cation by the inspector of poor, a statement by the 
inspector of poor of facts similar to those given in the 
ease of patients admitted to asylums, a statement by 
the medical officer of the parish, or establishment from 
which the patient has been removed, giving such par- 
ticulars with regard to the patient’s mental and bodily 
state, conduct, and habits, as throw light upon the ques- 
tion of his fitness for such wards, and a medical certificate 
which: must’ certify that the patient is “of unsound 

‘mind,’ and, further, that he “is not dangerous, is in- 
capable of deriving benefit from treatment in an asylum, 
has no habits or infirmities which render care difficult, 
and is in a sufficiently good state of bodily health to be 
removed to the lunatic wards ’’ named in the application. 
Tf the Board are satisfied with the facts stated in the 
papers laid before them, sanction to the patient’s reception 
is appended upon a simple form. 

If the patient, when removal to such wards is pro- 
posed, is not an already certified lunatic, a second medical 
certificate is required. The great majority of the patients 
received into such wards are, however, removed to them 
from asylums, or from private houses where they have 
been residing as certified patients under sanction of 
the Board. 


Discharge. 


Pauper lunatics in such wards are discharged with the 
same formalities and in accordance with the same statutory 
provisions as are applicable to asylums. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR THE CARE AND TRAINING OF IMBECILE 
CHILDREN. 


Institutions for imbecile children are licensed by the 


ment Act of 1862 :—‘“‘It shall be lawful for the Board 
to grant licences to any charitable institution established 
for the care and training of imbecile children, and sup- 
ported in whole or in part by private subscription, without 
exacting any licence fee therefor, and such licence may 
be in the name of the superintendent of such institution 
for the time being.” 

There are two such institutions licensed by the Board in 
Scotland :— 

(1) “The Scottish National Institution for the 
Education of Imbecile Children,” at Larbert, Stir- 
lingshire, licensed for 270 children. 
~~ (2) “The Baldovan Asylum for the Treatment of 
Imbecile Children,’ at Baldovan, near Dundee, 
licensed for 160 children. 

These institutions were founded and are maintained 
from private endowments, legacies, and subscriptions. 

The former of ‘these institutions is overcrowded at 
present, and the latter, though recently rebuilt and 

‘largely extended, is almost full. 

Licences are given by the Board to these institutions 
under such conditions as they may lay down, and in the 
case of the institution at Larbert such conditions, dealing 
with the duties of officers, accommodation, and manage- 
ment, have been fully formulated. 

The Board have fixed eighteen as the limit of age 
beyond which a child cannot be retained. There is no 
limit with regard to age at reception, and children have 
been admitted at the age of two years. The mental 
condition of the children ranges from bright, teachable 
imbecility, to c mplete idiocy. 
~The children received are classified into :— 

(1) Children paid for by relatives or others at 
rates varying with the accomm<dation and food 
provided ; (2) children elected by subscribers to 
the funds of the institution, and supported wholly 
or partially from such subscriptions; (3) pauper 
children paid for by the parishes which send them. 

In the case of every child admitted the Board require a 
statement to be filled up by the person applying for the 
child’s admission, giving the usual particulars as to the 
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child’s parentage, previous history, bodily condition, 
habits, etc. In the case only of pauper children the 
Board require in addition an application for their sanction 
accompanied by two medical certificates that the child 
is “‘of unsound mind,” and ‘is capable of deriving 
benefit from training and treatment in the institution.” 
It is followed by a formal sanction to admission, if no 
reason éxists to the contrary. 

Each institution’ is under the charge of a Board of 
Directors, a resident superintendent (who is at present 
in both cases non-medical), and a non-resident medical 
officer, who attends daily. 

Parish councils sending children to be trained in such 
institutions are entitled to make claims on their account 
on the Grant in Aid of the Cost of Maintenance of Pauper 
Lunatics. This is a highly important provision, because 
parish councils are under no obligation to send imbecile 
children to such schools, and if the Grant were not given, 
they would probably prefer to dispose of them in some 
other manner not involving loss of the Grant. 

The average number of children resident in 1904 
in the two institutions was 416, of whom 267 were males 
and 149 females ; of these, 175 (114 males and 61 females) 
were priyate and elected pupils, and 241 (153 males and 
88 females) were paupers. The average number. of 
admissions during the past five years has been 93, the 
average annual number of discharges 53, and the average 
annual number of deaths 37, of whom 11 were private 
and elected pupils and 26 paupers, giving a death-rate, 
on the average number resident, of 6°3 per cent. among 
the former class, and 10°8 per cent. among the latter. 


Private DWELLINGS. 


oa Ge 
Spence, Esq. 


23 Feb. 1906. 





Not more than one insane person can be legally received 8. 5, 25 & 26 


into a private dwelling unless its occupier holds a special 
licence from the Board for the reception of a large 
number, which, however, cannot exceed four patients. 
Application for such licences is on prescribed forms 
differing somewhat to suit circumstances when private 
or when pauper patients are to be received. ‘The term 
‘licensed houses” used in the Act has given rise to the 
impression that such houses are in some sense ‘‘ asylums,”’ 
or at least “‘establishments”’ for the insane. The licence 
of the Board in these cases is, however, practically not 
more than a written permission to receive a specified 
number of patients (never at first exceeding two) after 
the Board have had assurance that the proposed guardian 
is a suitable person to have care of the insane, and that 
the accommodation of the house is sufficient.. Among 
conditions as to forms, etc., on which such licences are 
given, the Board require that the reception of every 
boarder, not being a lunatic, shall be notified as.in the 
case of a lunatic. Otherwise these houses differ in no 
respect from other private dwellings in which only one 
patient is boarded. In the case of every patient the 
sanction of the Board to reception must be separately 
obtained. The forms of application for such sanction 
are the same, whether the patient is to be boarded singly 
or in a house with others. 


Private Patients. 


Insane persons may be kept for gain, that is, as boarders, 
in private dwellings singly, under an Order of the Sheriff, in 
accordance with the forms and procedure required in the 
case of ordinary committal to asylums, or they may be 
‘kept in such houses, without an Order of the Sheriff, 
singly or to a number not exceeding four, with the sanc- 
tion of the Board given on a form of application which 
the Board prescribe. Petition to the Sheriff in such 
cases has fallen into disuse, application to the Board 
being simpler and less expensive, and the sanction of the 
Board being in any case necessary to the continued resi- 
dence of insane persons kept for profit under private care. 

The occupier of a private dwelling cannot keep a luna- 
tic, though not kept for gain, beyond the period of one 
year, if compulsory confinement or restraint or coercion 
is required, unless with the Order of the Sheriff or sanction 
of the Board; and if it comes to.the knowledge of the 
Board that any insane person in a private dwelling, 
though not kept for gain, has been subjected to com- 
pulsory confinement to the house or to restraint or coer- 
cion of any kind, at any time beyond a year after the 
commencement of the malady, or has been subjected to 
harsh and cruel treatment, the Board may apply to the 
Cheriff, under a procedure similar to that followed in 
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8. 14, 29 & 30 
Vic, ¢) 512 
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T.W.L. the case of dangerous lunatics, and the Sheriff, if satisfied 
Spence, Esq. on the points alleged, may issue an Order for the trans- 
mission of the lunatic to an asylum, and for his detention 
23 Feb. 1996. there until such time as the Board shall sanction his 

> + discharge. 

Schedule G, Persons suffering from incipient or temporary mental 
S. 41, 20 & disorder may be kept in private dwellings for gain without 
21 Vic., ¢. any authority, provided a medical certificate is granted 
71, and 8. as follows:—That the patient “‘is affected [nature of 
ees 0 disease] but that the malady is not confirmed, and that 

"JT consider it expedient, with a view to his recovery, that 
he shouid be placed [specify house in which patient is to 
be kept] for a temporary residence of [specify a time 
not exceeding six months].’” The Act imposes no restric- 
tion upon the number who may be so received, nor does 
any notification require to be made to the Board when 
such certificates are granted. 





Pauper Patients. 


8. 95, 20 & 21 Section 95 of the Lunacy Act of 1857 contains a pro- 
Vic.,c. 71. vision to the effect that all pauper lunatics must be 
removed to the asylum serving the Lunacy District to 
which they belong, wnless the Board shall sanction their 
disposal otherwise. It is the provision briefly summarised 
in the words italicised which brought the Board into 
official relations with all pauper lunatics wherever placed, 
and which enabled them to permit such pauper lunatics 
as could properly be provided for in private dwellings 
to be so disposed of. 
8. 5.25 & 26. Pauper patients are kept with the sanction of the 
“Vic., c. 54, Board in private dwellings, either with relatives or unre- 
S. 13,29 & 30 lated persons, and either singly or in numbers not ex- 
Vie., ec. 51, ceeding four. 
8. 9,29 & 30 They may either be removed from establishments for 
Vic., ¢. 51. the insane to private care, or may be left under such 
care on becoming chargeable, without having been in an 
asylum or other establishment. In the former case no 
medical certificate is required beyond a\statement by 
the principal medical officer of the establishment on a 
prescribed form, to enable the Board to judge of the 
patient’s fitness for such a mode of care. In the latter 
case (the patient not being already certified), two medical 
certificates and other particulars on prescribed forms must 
be presented with the application. 

The Board may at any time withdraw their sanction 
to the residence of a pauper lunatic in a private dwelling 
and order removal to an asylum or other establishment, 
or to another house and guardian. 

The form of the medical certificates is as regards the 
certification of lunacy somewhat similar to that pre- 
scribed bythe Act in the case of patients received into 
asylums, but they must state in addition that the patient 
**does not require, either for his own welfare or the public 
safety, to be placed in an asylum, and is a proper person 
to be detained under care and treatment in a private 
dwelling,” and further, that “the circumstances in which 
the patient will be placed are suitable and sufficient for 
his proper care and treatment.” 

Pauper lunatics in private dwellings are visited at 
least once a year by a Commissioner or Deputy Com- 
missioner. The visit is repeated when occasion calls for 
it, and in the case of many aggregations of patients 
boarded in villages, at least two visits a year are 
regularly paid. The inspector of poor must visit 
half-yearly, and a local medical officer quarterly, and 
these local visits must be recorded in a Visiting Book 
kept in the patient’s house. The reports of the Deputy 
Commissioners are entered on a Case Record kept for 
each patient at the office of the Board,.on which is re- 
corded all such reports with minutes in reference to them, 
a summary of the leading facts of the patient’s history, 
and a précis of all correspondence regarding his case. 
The past history of each patient can thus be at once fully 
traced. 


PATIENTS WHOSE ESTATES ARE UNDER THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THE COURT. 


The Accountant of Court returns to the Board the 
names, places of residence, and amount of estate of all 
lunatics having judicial factors, that is, all mentally dis- 
abled persons to whom a curator bonis, tutor-at-law, or 
tutor-dative has been appointed by a Court «f Law. 
At Ist January, 190 ’, there were 1,017 persons so reported, 
of whom 653 were resident in asylums in Scotland, 305 
in private dwellings in Scotland, and fifty-nine beyond 


S, 17,29 & 30 
Vie., . 51; 


the jurisdiction of the Board, being either in asylums 
or under private care in England, Ireland, the Colonies. 
or in foreign countries. A curator bonis is appointed 
either by the Court of Session, or in cases where the 
annual income does not exceed £100 per annum, by the 
Sheriff Court. 

The Visiting Commissioners are furnished with the 
names of all such persons and a statement of their means, 
which is revised from time to time. Special reports are 
made on those in asylums from time to time, when cir- 
cumstances call for such, and all those under private 
care are visited once a year or oftener, unless for special 
reasons visitation may be undesirable. The Board keep 
a Cas? Record for each curatory patient, on which is 
entered reports, minutes, and a précis of correspondence 
regarding the Ward and his estate. 

Some of those so returned to the Board are persons 
in the position of being kept for gain, and therefore fall 
under the provisions applicable to private patients so 
kept, but many of them are not certified under the Lunacy 
Acts, either because thev are resident in their own houses 
or are otherwise not kept for gain, and are therefore, in 
the matter of lunacy alone, not under the jurisdiction of 
the Board, though, as curatory patients, visited or subjeet 
to visitation by the Commissioners; or because, though 
they might otherwise have fallen under the Board’s 
jurisdiction, they are able to take care of themselves, or 
are suffering from mental disability in forms so slight 
as not to call for, or justify, formal certification under 
the Lunacy Acts. 

If the care of a lunatic having a judicial factor is deemed S. 17, 29 & 3 
by the Board to be unsatisfactory they may apply to Vie.,c. 51. 
the Court of Session to take steps for his improved care 
and. treatment. 

When the property of any lunatic is not duly protected 8. 81, 20 & 2. 
the Board may report to the Lord Advocate, who may Vie., ¢ 71. 
apply to the Court for the appointment of a Judicial 
Factor (curator bonis). 

When the property of a lunatic under a Judical Factor S. 82, 20 & 2! 
is not applied to his due maintenance the Board may  Vic.,c. 71. 
report to the Lord Advocate, who may apply to the 
Court of Session to investigate the matter and take such 
measures as may be necessary. 


CoMPULSORY POWERS OF THE BOARD. 


In addition to the duties and powers of the Board 
described or alluded to in previous sections of this state- 
ment, it is necessary to mention certain others which are 
exercised either through application to other authorities, 
or through imposition of penalties, or through with- 
holding licence or sanction, or by independent or direet 
action. 

The main provisions of this kind are the following :— 


(a) Powers Enforced by Application to and Consent of 
_ Judicial Authorities. 


(1) In case of any obstruction arising in the execution §. 72, 20 & 21 
of the Act, or refusal or neglect ot County Councils or Vie., ¢. 71. 
Magistrates of Burghs to do what is required of them 
under the Act, the Board may apply by Summary Petition 
to the Court of Session. 

(2) If a District Lunacy Board do not take steps to 8. 9, 25 & 2¢ 
provide adequate accommodation the Board may, with Vic., ¢. 54. 
the authority of the Secretary for Scotland, apply to the 
Court of Session, who may appoint a person at whose 
sight all powers and duties of the District Board may be 
performed at the expense of the District Board. 

(3) If any asylum or house is certified by two medical S, 91, 20 & 2] 
persons to be unsuitable for the confinement of any lunatic, Vie., ¢. 71. 
any of the Commissioners may apply to the Sheriff for an . 
Order to remove him to some other asylum or house. 

(4) If an Order or medical certificate on which a patient S. 5, 29 & 3( 
is received is found to be incorrect or defective and thereis Vie., ¢. 51 
failure to amend it within twenty-one days, the Board 
may report such failure to the Sheriff, who, if satisfied that 
the Order or medicai certificates are incorrect or defective, 
may recall the Order. 


(b) Powers Enforced by Suing for Penalties. 

(1) The Board may make rules and regulations in regard §, 9,20 & 2 
to books or minutes to be kept in all asylums or houses, Vic., c. 71 
and may enforce them by a penalty, for each infringement 8. 20, 29 & 3 
or violation, not exceeding £10. Vic., c. 5 

(2) The Board may with concurrence of the Lord g 11, 20 & 2 
Advocate compel witnesses to appear and give evidence Vic.,c¢. 7 
under a penalty of £30. 


: 
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), 20 & 21 


Bc 71 ee) The Board can compel the licensing of asylums or 


uses kept tor lunatics, and entorce observance ot the law 
with regard to Orders of reception, by a provision which 
prevents the sending of lunatics to unlicensed houses, or 
the sending of them to or keeping them in any asylum or 
house without an Order, where an Order is by the Act 
required, under a penalty not exceeding £100, or im- 
prisonment for a time not exceeding twelve months. 

(4) The Board may order the admission of a friend or 
relative or others to a patient confined in any house or 
asylum, and enforce their Order under a penalty of £20. 


3, 20 & 21 
pp ite 


01, 20 & (5) Any person wilfully making any false statement or 
Vic., c, return or report, or a false representation upon any plan or 
’ writing, or who shall refuse to give information required 


ot him by the Act, or shall conceal or refuse to divulge any 
matter or thing as to which inquiry under the Act shall be 
made, shall be guilty of an offence and be liable to a penalty 
not exceeding £100 or imprisonment for a period not 
exceeding twelve months. 
12, 20, & _ (6) An inspector of poor is liable in a penalty of £10 
Vic., c. for failure to report cases of pauper lunacy occurring 
within the parish, as required by the Act. 

(7) The Board can compel inspectors of poor to give 
particulars of the removal of pauper lunatics from asylums 
under a penalty of £10; and can, under a like penalty, 
compel the replacement in asylums of pauper lunatics so 
removed. 

(8) The Board can compel a person who keeps any 
lunatic permanently for gain to obtain their sanction or 
the Sheriffs Order under a penalty of £20. 

29 & 39 (9) Any medical person making a false entry of a 

c., ¢. 51. medical visit under the Board’s regulations to a patient 
resident in a private dwelling under an Order of the 
Sheriff, or sanction of the Board, or who makes such entry 
without having visited the patient within seven days of 
making it, is liable in a penalty of £10. 


),29 & 30 
Os aCee Olle 


3, 29 & 30 
ey Gyol. 


Enforced by withholding 
Licence or Sanction. 


(c) Powers or withdrawing 


20 & 21. (1) The Board may make rules and regulations for the 
c., ¢. 71. good order and management of private, district, and 
3-4, 25 & parochial asylums, and lunatic wards of poorhouses, and 
Mee: may “enforce such rules and regulations by forfeiture of 
licence.” 

(The Board also make rules and regulations for district 
asylums, but, as they are not licensed, this means of enforce- 
ment is not available in the case of such asylums.) 

, 20 & 21 (2) The approval of the Board must be obtained to the 
6., ¢. 71. plan, specification, estimate, and site, of a district asylum, 
: and they may enforce their views by withholding approval 
as to these particulars. 
20 & 21 (3) The Board enforce their views as to the rate of 
¢., ¢. 71. maintenance for pauper lunatics in district asylums by 
withholding their approbation to a rate which they con- 
| sider improper. 
20 & 22 (4) Agreements or arrangements for the reception of 
fob a Ho pauper lunatics into asylums as boarders can only be made 
3 = 5d. with the sanction of the Board, and private patients can 
| only be received into district asylums with their sanction. 
The Board can, by withholding sanction, prevent the re- 
ception of pauper lunatics from alien districts into district 
asylums, or the reception into such asylums of lunatics not 
paupers, and they may withdraw sanction and require 
the removal of such patients. 





| (d) Powers of Direct or Independent Action. 

20 & 21 (1) The Board may transfer a lunatic from a house 

c., ¢. 71. where he ig being improperly treated to another house or 

(a we to an asylum at the cost of the lunatic’s estate or of the 

“a & 9" party or parish liable for his maintenance. 

,20 & 21 (2) The Board, on being satisfied by the certificate of 

¢., ¢ 71. two medical persons whom they may think fit to consult, 

of the recovery or sanity of any person confined as a 

lunatic, may order his liberation. 

(3) If a Parish Council neglect to make provision for a 

as pauper lunatic within twenty-one days after being called 
upon to do so, the Board may themselves take the nec- 
essary measures, and may recover expenses from the 
Parish Council 





25 & 26 


€., © 





Grant in Aid of the Cost of Maintenance of Pauper Lunatics. 


In addition to the powers of the Board under the Lunacy 
Acts mentioned above, they possess, in their power of 
giving or withholding the Pauper Lunatic Grant, an 
exceedingly effective means of enforcing their views, 
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especially in the case of patients under private care, where 
reforms thought by the Board necessary might have been 
resisted or inadequately carried out. This grant applies 
to all pauper lunatics wherever provided for, all such being 
under the control of the Board. The amount and method 
of distribution of the grant are described in a document 
separately furnished to the Commission at their request. 


General Effect of Compulsory Provisions. 


The general effect of the compulsory provisions enum- 
erated above is that the greatest power of enforcing views 
as to care and treatment is given to the Board over those 
lunatics who are provided for in private asylums, in 
lunatic wards of poorhouses, and in private dwellings, 
that is, about 5,000 lunatics of the 17,000 on the Board’s 
register. 

Over the 12,000 lunatics provided for in Royal and 
district asylums the power of the Board to enforce their 
views as to accommodation, care, and treatment is com- 
paratively limited, as the power of making rules and 
regulations, even if it were not confined to district asylums, 
could not be drawn so as to cover all cases that might arise. 
The recommendations of the Board are, as a rule, willingly 
and promptly met; but although the accommodation in 
such asylums might in the opinion of the Board be in- 
adequate, the food of inferior quality, the water supply 
insufficient, or the drainage system in need of overhaul, if 
a District Lunacy Board or a Board of Directors thought 
otherwise, the Board would have no immediate means of 
eausing acceptance of their views beyond the weight of 
their opinion, advice, and comments, supported by the 
power of making their reports public. This latter is a 
power of great efficacy, and in most cases is sufficient, 
though in the matter of prevention of overcrowding of 
asylums the Board have sought to have their control put 
upon a more definite footing. 

The Board seldom, even in cases where they possess 
compulsory power, require to resort to it, and they never 
do so until efforts have been made to attain their 
object otherwise. But the existence of compulsory 
powers are of great value, as the knowledge that such 
powers exist exerts a powerful influence both in securing 
observance of statutory requirements and in enabling the 
Board to effect at once what otherwise might have been 
effected with difficulty. 


ConTRAST BETWEEN THE Lunacy Law or ENGLAND AND 
OF SCOTLAND. 


There is no room in such a statement as this to draw 
more than a brief and general comparison between the 
Lunacy Acts of England and of Scotland, even if I were 
competent to do so. The Scottish Act of 1857 was in its 
general outlines modelled upon the English Act of 1845, 
though it is in essential respects quite different, and the 
English Act of 1890-91 in some of its provisions adopted 
the ‘principle of the Scottish procedure with somewhat 
fuller elaboration of details.” The aims of both Acts are 
in many respects the same, but the powers given to the 
central controlling body appear to be far from co-exten- 
sive, and the procedure for attaining these ajms differs in 
important respects. 
outstanding of the contrasts between the two systems of 
lunacy administration :— 


The Scottish Board has full oversight and control not 
only of all private patients who come under the provisions 
of the law but of all pauper lunatics without exception, 
however they may be provided for. Their powers of 
control over lunatic wards of poorhouses and _ private 
dwellings in which pauper lunatics are maintained, and 
their information with regard to each individual patient 
so provided for, are even more complete than in the case of 
those provided for in asylums. 

In the case of the English Board the power over the 
management and accommodation of lunatics in work- 
houses seems comparatively small, while over pauper 
lunatics in private dwellings they appear to have no means 
of effectively exercising any control or of being accurately 
informed as to how such patients are being cared for and 
treated. 


In England the visiting committee of an asylum may 
arrange for the removal of pauper patients to workhouses 
or to the care of their friends, and such patients remain on 
the books of the asylum. 

The District Board in Scotland has no such power. 
That power is vested in the parish council responsible for 
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been in institutions. Without such a staff the complete 
the patient’s maintenance, and can only be exercised (if 
the patient is fit for discharge) subject to the sanction of 
the Board to the manner in which he is to be provided for, 
if he remains.a pauper, or, if not, subject to the parish 
council being satisfied that he will be satisfactorily cared 
for by the relatives who undertake to maintain bim. If 
le remains chargeable he may be sent either to the lunatic 
wards of a poorhouse or to private care, with related or 
unrelated guardians, always subject to the sanction of the 
Board and to their inspection. This provision could not 
be carried out without such adequate arrangements as 
exist in Scotland for the patient’s subsequent local and 
governmental inspection and control. The patient on 
discharge (after, it may be, but not necessarily, a period of 
probation not exceeding one year) is entirely free from the 
asylum. He passes under the management of the parish 
council ana can only be replaced in the asylum on a Sheriff's 
Order obtained in the usual way. The discharge to 
private care of pauper lunatics in licensed wards of poor- 
houses is precisely on the footing described as regards 
discharge and removal to the care of related or unrelated 
guardians, or of relatives who satisfy parish councils that 
they can provide for them properly without parochi«l aid. 
In the last-named case the patient passes both beyond 
the jurisdiction of the parish council and of the Board. 


The provisions for Orders of reception are very much 
more complicated in the English law than in the Scottish, 
the committing authorities being in England various, and 
a distinction being made between private and pauper 
patients. Apparently the justice committing a pauper 
patient has power to determine whether he shall be sent to 
a workhouse. 


In Scotland the one sole authority for commitment to 
asylums is the Sheriff. He is a well-known high legal 
authority, and there is no doubt that a patient’s know- 
ledge that he has been confined on the Order of a Sheriff 
has a weight which tends to pacify him by giving him 
assurance upon the point of the legality of the steps taken 
for his care. At the same time, the Sheriffs function is 
rather administrative than judicial. He sees that there is 
no ground to object to the petitioner, that the prescribed 
forms have been complied with, and that the two medical 
certificates are in terms such as afford reasonable evidence 
that the subject of the petition is insane. If he is not 
satisfied on these points the Order is refused. There is 
nothing to prevent him having the patient brought before 
him if for any reason he should think fit ; but he does not 
do so, and would not be likely to do so for the purpose of 
determining the patient’s lunacy, as that would put him in 
the false position of acting as a medical examiner. If 
the patient thinks himself wronged on admission, he has 


the remedy of at once petitioning the Board or the Sheriff 


to take steps for his release. No distinction is made 
between private and pauper patients as regards forms of 
admission to asylums. If a patient is not sent to an 
asylum, the sole judge of the manner of his disposal other- 
wise is the Board, who may sanction or not sanction some 


-other way of providing for him. 


In Scotlind the Board exercises absolute power with 


regard to the licensing of all private asylums and the 


withdrawing ot their licence. 

In England this power seems to be possessed by the 
Commissioners only in the case ot Metropolitan Licensed 
Houses. 

The Board in Scotland gents licences to wards in poor- 
houses set apart for lunatics and withdraw such licenses 
under the same conditions as in the case of private asylums. 
No insane person can be received into such wards without 
their sanction. 

In England such wards or corresponding institutions are 
not licensed by the Commissioners, and they do not appear 
to have power to regulate the class of patient sent to them. 

In England plans for the erection or extension of asylums 
azreed upon by a Visiting Committee, must have the 
approval of the local authority and also the approval of a 
Secretary of State. The function of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy is thus apparently limited to reporting on the plans 
and estimates to the Secretary of State, who also decides 
differences between local authorities as to whether any 
plan, estimate, &c.. should be appreved. 

In Scotland the Board is the supreme and only authority 
in connection with the plans of district asylums. The 
plans are prepared at the instance of district boards, but 
the power of the Board to accept or reject makes it 
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necessary that any scheme of asylum erection or extension _ 
should first be laid before them, and, the local architect is 
merely called in eventually to carry out arrangements 
already fully considered and agreed upon as desirable. 

In a matter which so intimately concerns the medical 
treatment and means of classification, the importance 
of the Board’s power in this matter cannot be over- 
estimated. To this power alone, exercised in_ the light 
of the Commissioners’ extensive experience, has been due 
most ot the improvements in asylum design which have 
been carried out in Scotland. 

in England agreements of local authorities to unite for 
lunacy purposes is made by the authorities concerned, 
with the ultimate approval of the Secretary of State, the 
Commissioners in Lunacy having apparently no voice in 
the matter. 

In Scotland the power of combining, altering, and 
varying Lunacy Districts is committed to the Board 
on a local application being made to them, and. they 
have power to make all necessary regulations conse- 
quent on such changes, though the exercise of such 
powers has ultimately to receive the sanction of the 
Secretary for Scotland. 

In England contracts between local bodies for the 
reception, care, and treatment of lunatics are carried 
out by such bodies with consent of a Secretary of State, 
the Commissioners in Lunacy having apparently no 
statutory control in the matter. ? 

In Scotland all such contracts must be made with the 
sanction of the General Board of Lunacy. 

In certain other matters, such as the power of keeping 
persons for a limited time under private care, for medical 
treatment of incipient mental disorder, and the arrange- 
ments for reception into asylums of voluntary boarders, 
the English law introduces complications or restrictions 
which do not exist in the Scottish Acts on these subjects. 
Experience has shown that these restrictions are not 
necessary in Scotland where their adoption would. be 
regarded as being likely to deprive these provisions to 
a great extent of their usefulness. 

An important difference affecting lunacy administra- 
tion between the law and practice in England and Scot- 
land, lies in the fact that it has been established in Scot- 
land by decisions of the Court of Session that parochial 
relief granted to an insane wife or child on account of 
lunacy does not pauperise the husband or father ; where- 
as in England it is understood that relief granted on 
account of lunacy pauperises the applicant. The deci-. 
sions of the Court of Session on the subject deal with 
cases in asylums, and rest upon the consideration that 
the cost of providing for an insane member of a family 
is beyond the means of a working man, and that the 
isolation of an insane wife or child is compulsorily effected 
rather in the interest of the community than of the hus- 
band or father. But the rule applies in practice also to 
cases in which the Board have agreed to dispense with 
the patient’s removal to an asylum and have sanctioned . 
instead some other arrangement for his or her proper 
care and treatment. 

It is recognised that the Scottish Acts are in many 
respects defective. *There has been no Consolidation Act. 
and no Amendment Act since 1866 of any administra- 
tive importance beyond an Act passed in 1891 to restore 
powers of altering Lunacy Districts which were accident- 
ally lost on the passing of the Prisons Act of 1887. The 
general scope of the Scottish Acts cannot therefore be 
easily apprehended without an intimate knowledge of 
their working. Their defects are, however, rather defects 
of detail than of principle. The English Acts have in 
many respects the advantage, such, for instance, as in the 
power of making regulations for hospitals (in Scotland 
Royal Asylums) and of restricting.the numbers received 
into such institutions, in the power of providing accom- 
modation for private patients in county asylums, and 
in the provisions for granting pensions to the officers 
and attendants in such asylums. 

It is also clear that many of the matters which seem 
least satisfactory in the English Acts are due to the 
limited control of the English Board; and especially to 
the absence of a staff for the inspection of pauper patients 
who pass out of care in institutions, or who have never 


*Mr. Spence subsequently sent in a statement of 2 
oints in regard to which the General Board of Lunac 
Reotland thought that amendment of the Lunacy lets 
(Scotland) would be desirable, and this is printed in the 
pend Papers p. 328¢ post. 
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supervision of the insane in England is impossible, and 
this grave defect in the arrangements for supervising 
the insane poor occurs in the case of those lunatics who, 
above all others, require Governmental supervision. 


IMBECILES. 


Though the term “imbecile”? is excluded from the 
definition of “lunatic,” a large proportion of lunatics 
at all ages on the register of the Board are congenital 
imbeciles, that is persons showing congenital mental 
defect to a much less degree than that to which the 
term ‘‘idiot”’ could be properly applied. 

These imbeciles under the inspection and control of 
the Board as “lunatics”? may be found in any of the 
establishments for the insane and in large numbers under 
private care. 

There are in Scotland only two training schools for 
imbecile children namely those at Larbert and Baldovan. 
There is a separate building for children at the Glasgow 
District Asylum, Woodilee, but that forms part of the 
asylum and the children in it (who are supposed to be 
incapable of deriving benefit from training in a training 
school for imbecile children) are certified as lunatics and 
received under the usual Sheriff’s Order. There is no 
limit as to the age to which they may be kept in this 
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portion of the asylum, and the superintendent is of course 
free at his discretion to remove them to any other part of it. 


In addition to what is being done by the two licensed 
training schools, work of a similar character is being 
performed by the education authorities at Glasgow, 
and possibly elsewhere, though in the schools for de- 
fective children the inmates are not boarders but day 
pupils. The mental condition of these children seems 
to differ little, if at all, from those at Larbert.. The chil- 
dren seen were not likely ever to become self-supporting, 
and most, if not all, of them could have easily been certi- 
fied as suitable for Larbert institution, though, in so far 
as they may have been the children of respectable parents, 
their removal to an institution such as Larbert would have 
been no gain to them but in all likelihood a loss. 


The great majority of children who are not self-support- 
ing and who belong to the poor classes come in later 
life on the register of the Board. During the five years 
1900-1904, there were discharged from the institutions 
at Larbert and Baldovan 109 privately supported chil- 
dren (56 males and 53 females) and 147 pauper children 
(97 males and 50 females). The manner of aisposal of 
these children has been analysed with the following 
result :— 


Private PupImLs. 





Of fifty-six males discharged. 


Forty-nine went home. 


Two were boarded with the Board’s sanction 

under private care. 
Three were removed to asylums. 

One went to England (Whitehaven Union Work- 

house). 


- One was removed to another institution (to Bald- 
ovan from Larbert). : 








Of fifty-three females discharged. 


Fifty-two went home. 
One was removed to asylum, 





PavrrerR PUuprmts. 





Of ninety-seven males discharged. 


Of fifty females discharged. 








Thirty-four were removed from the poor roll and 
went home. 

Twenty were provided for with Board’s sanction 
in private dwellings. 

Thirty-eight were removed to asylums or lunatic 
wards of poorhouses. 


Three were transferred -to another institution 


(to Baldovan from Larbert). 


One was placed in the ordinary wards of a poor- 
~ house. 


One remained in the institution as a help. 





It will be seen from this statement that of the ninety- 
seven male pauper children discharged thirty-four passed 
for the time being out of official cognisance, while sixty- 
three were definitely disposed in ways which left them 
permanently under local or official control. Of the 
fifty female pauper children discharged, fifteen went 
home and cannot further be traced meantime, while 
thirty-five were provided for by removal to asylum 
or to supervised private care, or were otherwise disposed 
of in some definite and approved manner. Many of the 
thirty-four males and fifteen females who were taken 
home will probably eventually from some cause or other 
reappear on the register of the Board. But so long as 
they show themselves fit for home life, are under the 
guardianship and control of respectable relatives, and 
are not a source of annoyance to the public, there would 
not be the slightest exeuse for interference with them 
on the part of the State. i 

The Census Schedule for 1901 added the words “‘ feeble- 
minded ”’ to‘ imbecile ’’ used in former Census Schedules. 


Fifteen were removed from the poor roll and went 
home. 


Eleven were provided for with the Board’s sanction 
' under private care. 


Twenty were removed to asylums or lunatic 
wards of poorhouses. 


One was placed in the ordinary wards of a poor- 


house. 
Two remained in institution as servants. 


One was provided for as a domestic servant to a 
person approved of by the parish council. 





This addition, though it can have produced no results. 
of any value as regards the number of the class which is 
not at present regarded as certifiable, is nevertheless 
of value in giving an improved indication of the number 
of persons of the class officially known as “ lunatics.” 
It may, I think, be confidently taken that no persons, 
young or old, have been entered in these returns as “ im- 
becile or feeble-minded ”? who are not in a mental state 
which could readily be certified as a state of lunacy ; 
and there is strong evidence that the addition of “‘ feeble- 
minded ”’ has led to the return of many such persons 
who would otherwise have been returned as sane. It is 
therefore hoped that no change will be made in future 
in the words. now standing in the Schedule as the terms 
“Junatic’’ and ‘imbecile, feeble-minded”’ all serve a 
purpose in obtaining a nearer approximation to the total 
number of persons in the country who are officially known 
as. ‘‘ lunatics.’? It should, however, be recognised that 
the figures returned under “lunatic”? and “ imbecile, 
feeble-minded ”? produce no results which are of any 
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value as a classification, or which wouid be otherwise than 
misleading if they were taken as showing the relative 
numbers of these classes of the insane. The total result 
arrived at is no doubt a very imperfect result, but it is the 
best we are likely to obtain, and for this reason I am 
strongly of opinion that the wording of the present 
Census Schedule as describing mental state should not 
again be altered. I should, however, add that the words 
“from childhood ”’ used in the Schedule are, as regards 
the mentally defective, quite valueless and even mis- 
leading, and it would be an improvement on the Schedule 
if their applicability were confined to the deaf and blind. 

In the 44th Report of the General Board of Lunacy, 
an effort was made to ascertain from the Census Returns 
the number of congenital imbeciles in Scotland under 
twenty years of age with the following results. It was 
in the first place found that parents will not as a rule 
recognise—or at all events return—children as mentally 
defective who are under the age of about ten years. The 
returns under that age are consequently to a large extent 
blank, though the imbeciles under ten years of age must 
of course have been very numerous. ‘The results there- 
fore include mainly those aged from ten to under twenty. 
The number of persons between these ages in asylums 
suffering from acquired insanity was ascertained and 
deducted, and it was found that the remaining number 
of congenital imbeciles under twenty years of age belong- 
ing to Scotland, included in the Census Returns, was 2,012. 
Of these 619 were on the Board’s register as resident 
either in institutions or under private care, leaving a 
balance of 1,393 not known to the Board. These are 
under the home care of relatives, either of the wealthy 
class or of persons who though poor are sufficiently well 
of not to require public aid in maintaining their imbecile 
children. Both the Board and the parish officials have 
many ways of knowing when such children are not 
properly cared for, and nothing has occurred in the ex- 
perience of the Board to show that their condition in 
Scotland is as a rule such as to call for interference by 
the State. But it should be kept in view that I am 
speaking only of such as are obviously and beyond doubt 
imbeciles who could without difficulty be certified as of 
unsound mind if occasion arose for their being so certified. 
‘There are unquestionably many weak-minded or abnor- 
mally—constituted persons, young and old, who would 
never appear as imbeciles or feeble-minded in the Census 
Returns. The difficulty is that the less mentally defec- 
tive such persons are the greater becomes the difficulty 
of dealing with them under the existing lunacy or other 
laws, and the greater becomes the likelihood of their being 


a danger to the community. 


No alteration of the lunacy law would be advisable 
which would have the effect of admitting to asylums, 
without the usual certification of insanity, persons whose 
previous conduct may have given proof of their being 


defective mentally or morally, but who could not be 


certified as lunatics under the present law; or which 
would have the effect of retaining such persons in asylums 
after they are regarded by the medical superintendent 
as recovered. Though insanity cannot be defined, its 
meaning and practice is at present fairly well understood 
both by medical superintendents of asylums and by general 
practitioners. To legislate so as to disturb that under- 


standing would create general confusion of thought and 


would go far to destroy the foundation upon which the 
fabric of lunacy legislation may be said to rest, which is, 
that a person cannot be admitted to an asylum unless 
certified to be insane, and cannot be detained in an 
asylum after recovery has in the opinion of the medical 
superintendent or principal medical officer of the asylum, 
taken place. Such legislation would be an injury to the 
interests of those who are admittedly lunatics in the 
popular sense ; and it would, I believe, fail in its object, 
because whatever scientific theories may be held, and 
rightly held, with regard to the irresponsibility and 
mental or moral deficiencies of certain persons not 
certifiable as lunatics, legislation which should attempt to 
deal with such persons as lunatics would not have public 
opinion with it, and in public opinion, I include the 
opinion of the ordinary medical practitioner. 

It will hardly be suggested that all mentally and 
morally defective persons coming within the purview of 
the Commission could be relegated to asylums. The 
widening of the lunacy law would, therefore, only secure 
provision for some of the persons whose isolation is 
regarded as desirable; but the breaking up or serious 
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disturbance of the existing lunacy law would be too great 
a price to pay for a partial and more or less experimental 
measure of the kind. Some other method of isolation 
would still be necessary for some persons; while the 
difficulty of consistently determining which of these 
defective persons were suitable for asylums and which 
for some other mode of isolation would be found insuper- 
able in practice. 


20791. (Dr. Dunlop.) I gather from your statement 
that your great conclusion is, one authority for all lunacy ? 
—One authority. 


20792. In Scotland at the present moment there is no 
administrative difference between congenital lunacy and 
acquired lunacy, and it is most undesirable to have it ?— 
Quite undesirable. 


20793. There is also no difference made between the 
different grades as regards authority; as soon as they 
require care and treatment they come under the one 
Board ?—They come under the one Board. 


20794. What do you think would be the result of a 
division into two authorities, would it not be apt to lead 
to cases falling between two stools ?—Undoubtedly it 
would. The advantage of the present system is that if a 
patient is not sent to an asylum, the Board can specify 
where he is to be sent, and no second authority interferes 
with it. 


20795. We have been told a good deal in the matter of 
certification. Can you tell us a little about the interpreta- 
tion of what certification is in Scotland? Is it a medical 
procedure or a legal procedure ?—It is a medical procedure. 


20796. The Sheriff’s warrant is not part of the medical 
certificate, is it ?—No. 

20797. The Sheriff has a free hand to criticise it, has he 
not ?—Quite. 

20798. Is it the case that he does not necessarily read 
and consider the details of the certificate ?—I suppose 
he reads the certificate ; we have no knowledge of what 
happens but I believe he rarely finds anything wrong. If 
there were absolutely no statement in the certificate 
that implied lunacy at all, I have no doubt he would 
require such a statement to be made. 


20799. Is it the ordinary custom that the Sheriff has to 
be satisfied that the case has the two medical certificates ? 
—If he sees two medical certificates which upon a reason- 
able construction appear to be certificates of insanity, he 
grants an Order without further inquiry. 


20800. Are you aware that in England a justice has to 
consider the facts observed at the time of examination 
and decide the validity of the certificate by that ?—That 
is not the case in Scotland. 


20801. Such a limitation of the power of certification 
would be most undesirable ?—Most undesirable. 


20802. In dealing with a lunatic patient, or a defective 
patient—because we cannot talk about the one when 
dealing with Scotland without talking about the other— 
there are two things necessary or unnecessary in some 
cases, one is the certificate and the other is the detention 
order ?—Yes. 


20803. It would be simpler to take them up separately. 
Can you tell us in ‘what instances a double medical 
certificate is required ?—A double medical certificate is 
in all ordinary cases required for the conical of lunatics 
for committal to an asylum. 


20804. But it is not required in all cases is it—voluntary 
inmates may go to asylums ?—Voluntary inmates may, 
but they are not lunatics. 


20805. Criminal lunatics ?—Criminal lunatics may. 


20806. There are no certificates there ?—There are no 
certificates there, but they are not under our Board 
quite in the same sense as the others. 


20807. Imbeciles in training schools when they belong 
to the monied class and are paying their way ?—There 
is no certificate at all. 

20808. There has never been any difficulty in regard to 
that 7—No; the institutions are licensed, the children 
are all seen, and we register all their names, and a list is 
given to the Commissioner who visits and he sees them all. 

20809. The institutions are licensed and inspected ?— 
Yes. 
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20810. And that thoroughly well meets the situation ? 
—Thoroughly. 


20811. 'fhere is no occasion to certify a child ?—No. 


20812. There is no more necessity for certifying for 
powers of detention in an imbecile school than there is 
inthe case of a boy at Eton or Harrow ?—No. 


20813. Another class of institution where there is no 
certificate required is the observation ward ?—That is not 
under our Board. 


20814. It is approved by your Board, is it not ?—It is 
quite a recent thing. The rules are not yet issued by the 
Local Government Board, but it has been arranged that 
the Lunacy Commissioners are to visit them; they have 
the right to visit them when they choose, uch wards 
being part of a poorhouse. It has been arranged that 
the Commissioners shall definitely visit these wards at 
least twice a year. 


20815. In your Board’s opinion, and in your personal 
opinion, the observation wards are most desirable in- 
stitutions and there is no reason for certification ?—No, 
none. Certification would spoil the object of the ward 
altogether, which is to avoid certification. 


20816. In fact, a large number of lunatics can be 
thoroughly well dealt with without a medical certificate 
at all 7?—Quite well. 


20817. Those who are going into an asylum have to be 
put into an asylum as an ordinary case ?—Yes. 


20818. Is there any difference made between the 
certification of pauper lunatics and paying patients ?— 
None. 


20819. They are put in under the same certificate and 
the same procedure ?—Yes. 


20820. The justice of the peace has nothing to do with 
the certification ?—No. 


20821. The Sheriff is a high legal authority ?—Yes. 


20822. The Sheriff is never called upon to see pauper 
patients in Scotland ?—Never ; with one small exception, 
when they have to be sent to another country under the 
Poor Law. 


20823. That is not ordinary procedure ?—No. At 
present a lunatic being a pauper has in such circumstances 
to be brought into Court. The Sheriff, I understand, 
does not examine him. 


20824. Pauper lunatics have to be brought into Court 
and so on ?—-Yea. 


20825. In the ordinary case there is no difference 
in the certification of a pauper and that of a paying 
patient ?—None whatever, they are exactly the same. 


20826. Regarding the emergency certificate, that is very 
freely used in Scotland ?—Yes 


20827. With regard to the majority of cases they are 
sent to an asylum on the emergency certificate ?—I think 
the majority would be so. In localities where it is easy to 
get the medical certificate it may not be necessary to use 
it. Ishould take it that in the majority of cases it is used. 


20828. Even when there are two medical certificates 
it is not always convenient to get a Sheriff's Order ?—You 
sometimes cannot get it done. 


20829. And the emergency certificate is used for that ?— 
Yes. 


20830. The case is fully certified before it goes per- 
manently to the asylum ?—Yes, it must be. 


20831. Over and above the cases requiring the ordinary 
certificate, and these cases requiring no certificate at all, I 
understand there are some cases which have special 
certificates differing from the ordinary statutory certificate 
regarding the inmates of lunatic wards of poor-houses ?— 
Yes. 

20832. Tell us about this certificate ?—That is a form 
which the Board themselves drew up, it is adapted to 
showing that the patient is suitable for the kind of piace 
in which it is proposed to place him. Here is the form 
upon which the Board sanction admission to the lunatic 
wards of poor-houses. 

20833. Will you read out the essential clause ?—Thoe 
applicant has to say the pauper lunatic is of unsound mind, 
is not dangerous, does not require curative treatment 
and is a proper person to be placed in the lunatic ward 
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of the poor-house at so and so. There is a statement of 
particulars by the inspector of poor which is very much 
the same as the statement of particulars in the ordinary 
order for an asylum. Then there is a statement by the 
medical officer which is to show whether the patient is 
deformed, whether afflicted with bodily disease, whether 
able to speak and walk, dress himself, feed himself, whether 
capable of employment, whether subject to epilepsy, 
whether paralytic, whether of uncleanly habits by day 
or night, whether violent or noisy, whether refusing 
food, whether of obscene conduct, or offensive to public 
decency, whether suicidal or dangerous. If he could not 
answer these questions satisfactorily the patient would 
not be suitable for the wards. 


20834. Before admission to the wards the case has to 
be approved of by the general Board of Lunacy ?— 
The application for sanction comes to the Board with 
two certificates if the lunatic has never before been 
certified, and with one certificate if he is taken from an 
asylum or a private dwelling where he has been certified 
before. 


20835. In the case of a transfer from the ordinary ward 
of a poor-house to the lunacy ward, it would require a 
double certificate and a special form ?—Yes, that is to 
satisfy the requirements of the Act defining a lunatic, 
which is a person certified by two medical persons to be of 
unsound mind. 

20836. You have another certificate in use by your 
Board regarding imbeciles ?—Yes, for imbecile children 
admitted to training schools 


20837. Will you read us the medical clause of that ?— 
That certificate is only used for pauper children, and the 
reason of it being used for such is really to qualify for 
the grant, which requires that the recipient shall be 
certified to be a lunatic. If these pauper children in the 
imbecile institutions were not certified lunatics, parishes 
would not be able to obtain the grant on their account. 
The medical certificate is this: “I, the undersigned, do 
hereby certify that I have this day, at so and so, in the 
county of so and so, personal'y examined so and so, and 
believe the said child to be of unsound mind, to be cap- 
able of deriving benefit from training and treatment in 
the institution for the training of imbecile children at 
such a place and to be in a fit state of bodily health for 
removal thereto.” 


20838. That is not a statutory certificate ?—It is not a 
statutory certificate; it is revised and altered as the 
Board wishes. 


20839. It is a guarantee, in fact, that the child is of 
unsound mind, and such as the 4s. grant should be paid 
for ?—Yes. 


20840. Technically the child is not a committed lunatic 
by being certified in that form ?—He is a certified lunatic, 
but he is not committed in any sense as a certified lunatic ; 
he is there under the sanction of the Board. 


20841. Private patients are not certified in that way ? 
—No. 


20842. There is no occasion for it ?—No. 


20843. It is only for proof that Government money is: 
not being spent upon unsuitable cases ?—Yes. 


20844. (Dr. Donkin.) Is that person, certified in that. 
form, visited by the Commissioners in Lunacy ?—Yes, 
just like a person in an asylum. 


® 20845. (Dr. Dunlop.) All the inmates in an institution. 
are visited, whether they are certified in that form or not ? 
—Yes. , ace ar a 
20846. You have another special certificate for what we 
call the six-months cases ?—Yes ; that is not a certificate 
of lunacy ; at least, it is not regarded as that in the ordinary 
sense. That is under a special section of the Act, which 
provides that if a certificate of this kind which I will 
read just now, is used, a person may be kept for gain 
without any other authority at all and the Board have 
no knowledge of the case; there is no necessity to 
intimate such cases to the Board, and the Board have no 
knowledge of them. Certificates are often sent by 
guardians who know about the Board, and are anxious to 
observe their instructions; they often send them to us 
but they are not obliged; the certificate, which is as 


follows, is sufficient: “I, so and so, a medical person 
duly qualified in terms of the Act 21 and 22 Victoria 
Cc 
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certify that so and so is afflicted with ’—that is the 
nature of the disease; it may happen to be “mental 
depression” —‘‘ but that the malady isnot confirmed, 
and that [ consider it expedient with a view to recovery that 
he should be placed in so and so for a temporary residence 
for so many months.” 


20847. That does not amount to a certificate of lunacy ? 
—It does not, it is not a certificate of lunacy. 


20848. They mayor may not come to the Lunacy 
Board ?—They may or may not ; the person in charge of 
the patient is not obliged to send it. 


20849. What happens to these certificates ; for whose 
benefit are they ?—I never heard, of their being applied to 
any, but those of the better classes. A question arises es 
to whether the patient should be sent to an asylum or 
not, and as a means of giving a chance of recovery by 
placing him under suitable private care he is sent to such 
care for a few months for treatment. 


20850. Is not that a certificate for the protection of the 
guardian who takes the man in ?—It is so; if it were 
not granted the guardian might be prosecuted. 


20851. It gives no power of detention ?—No. 


20852. He goes in just as an ordinary person ?—He 
goes in as an ordinary boarder. 


20853. He can discharge himself ?—He can go away. 
Isuppose very often such patients are in a depressed 
state, and do not want to go; theyare satisfed with their 
relatives’ arrangements for them. 


20854. (Mr. Dickinson.) Who signs that certificate ?— 
Any medical man may sign it. 


20855. (Dr. Dunlop.) One more class of certificate I 
have omitted, the certificate for lunatics in private dwell- 
ings. What certificate do they require ?—They come 
under two certificates somewhat similar to those I drew 
attention to in the case of the poor-house. The ‘doctors 
have to certify that the patient is suitable for private 
care and is not dangerous or capable of being benefited 
by curative treatment. 


20856. Do they require a double statutory certificate ? 
—Yes ; just for the same reason, to establish lunacy. 


20857. The same class of certificate, but slightly different 
from that for lunatic wards of the poor-house ?—Yes. 


20858. Now come on to the Ordersfor detention. The 
Sheriff gives Orders for detention in certain classes under 
certain sections of the Act, does he not ?—Yes. 


20859. But in two of these after medical certification ; 
the two being Section 14, the common method of. certifi- 
tation, and Section 6, which applies to prisoners ?—Yes. 


20860. There are two other methods ; Sections 15 and 
89. In neither of those, I understand, is there ordinary 
medical certification ?—No, Section 15 does not require 
certification at all. The Sheriff is simply satisfied by 
evidence, which is always medical, that the person he is 
dealing with is a lunatic. 


20861. In both of these the sheriff decides. after en- 
quiry 7?—Yes. 

20862. Then Section 89 ?—That is a section of which I 
have had little experience ; in fact, none, except in one 
“ase. 


20863. I think the Commissioners would like to hear 
your experience of Section 89, because it is a very far reach- 
ing power, if it were applied. Would you read it out to us ? 
—This is the section, *‘ If any person, while imprisoned in 
any prison or other place of confinement, under any sen- 
tence of death, transportation, penal servitude, or im- 
prisonment, or under charge of any crime or offence, or 
under any civil process, shall appear to be insane, it shail 
be lawful for the Sheriff of the county where such person 
is imprisoned, to inquire with the aid of two medical per- 
sons as to the insanity of such prisoner ; and if it shall be 
certified by such sheriff and such medical persons that 
such prisoner is insane, it shall be lawful for one of Her 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State upon receipt of 
such certificate to direct by warrant under his hand that 
such person shall be removed to such asylum as the said 
Secretary of State may judge proper and appoint; and 
every prisoner so removed, under this Act and every per- 
son removed previous to the date’ of this Act from prison 
to an asylum by reason of his insanity shall remain in con- 
finement in such asylum until it shall be duly certified to 


one of Her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State by two 
medical persons that such person has become of sound 
mind, whereupon the said Secretary of State is hereby 
authorised if such person shall remain subject to be con- 
tinued in custody to issue his warrant to the superinten- 
dent of such asylum, directing that such person shall be re- 
moved back from thence to the prison or other place of 
confinement from whence he shall have been taken, or, if 
the period of imprisonment of such person shall have ex- 
pired, that he shall be discharged.” 


20864. The Committing Order under that section is by 
the Secretary for Scotland, rather than the Sheriff ?—Yes. 


20865. However, it is on the Sheriff's inquiry 7?—Yes. 


20866. ‘That Section 89 has fallen into disuse, has 
it not ?—It never, as far as 1 can ascertain, has been 
used, except once. 


20867. What is the flaw in that section ?—I believe, 
myself, from a careful study of all the Prison Acts as 
well as Lunacy Acts, Prison chiefly, that persons sent 
to an asylum under that section were required to be kept 
at the cost of the State, and the prison authorities 
rather objected to that. Some. time afterwards the 
Criminal and Dangerous Lunatics Act was passed, which 


‘ enabled such persons to be kept in the asylum at the 


expense of the parish. 


20868. The section as it stands does not define the 
question of payment ?—It does not, but I believe that 
to have been the reason why it was not used; I can think 
of no other reason. 


20869. The reason why J want to draw attention to this 
section is that we have had evidence from Sir Edward 
Fry and others that when insane persons are found in 
prison they should be there examined and sent to an 
asylum or other Institution, and there detained during 
the entire period of their insanity until they are recovered, 
and more or less forcibly detained for that purpose, 
more than, say, an ordinary lunatic. Does the general 
principle of that Section 89, the nature of the inquiry 
and the form of Order, meet the situation exactly. leaving 
the payment part aside ?—In this one single case 
that we know about, it broke down, as I dare say you 
are aware, because the medical superintendent and his 
assistant became of opinion that the man was sane, 
and the parochial authorities who were paying for him 
obtained two independent medical certificates and applied 
successfully to the Secretary for Scotland to order his 
discharge. 


20870. It broke down in that one case ?—It broke 
down in the only case in which it has been tried. 


20871. Let us talk about it theoretically. They are a 
good deal more tightly fixed if in an asylum under that 
section than in the ordinary case ?—Yes, it is the only 
case in which the medical superintendent is not bound 
to discharge a patient upon recovery. In the case of 
persons committed as Dangerous Lunatics in Scotland 
you would have many confined decidedly worse than 
these, but they are only detained “until cured”; that 
point is reached when the medical superintendent thinks 
80. 


20872. With an ordinary patient one is entirely under 
the opinion of the medical superirtendent, but under 
Section 89 the Secretary for Scotland will have to be satis- 
fied ?—That would be effective in the case of a person 
in an asylum, not under the Lunacy Law, but under 
another law; if you want to detain a person of that 
kind you must do it in such a way as to secure your 
object. 

20873. Under that section as it stands the discharge 
is a great deal more safely guarded than under Section 14 
or 15 of the Act ?—I should think it would be most 
objectionable to put such a provision into the Lunacy 
Law and to apply it to ordinary lunacy cases. We do 
not want to obstruct discharge, we want to encourage 
discharge. 


20874. But we are not. talking about those, we are 
talking about any special. class, cases that crop up in 
prison. I am not asking whether that particular section 
is desirable in its present form, but I want to know 
whether the procedure laid down does safeguard the 
custody ?—To a certain extent; if you desired to confine 
these persons in a State asylum, Section 89 would 
hardly be sufficiently strong. 
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20875. You say it would not be sufiiciently strong ?— 
I doubt if it would be for the class of persons you are. 


thinking of, if you are speaking of persons who are only 


slightly weak-minded. 


20876. I am not discussing the class of case at all. The 
question is simply the procedure of the section. Do 
you think the procedure laid down in that section is strong 
enough to secure proper asylum care and treatment for 
neglected lunatics, cases of lunacy which are found 
in prison ?—I do not think you need anything at all for 
lunacy. Under the Lunacy Law I would have nothing 


of the kind; I do not think the Lunacy Law should 
be changed in that direction. I was speaking of another 
law. 


20877. Are you aware that there is abuse in that 
matter of discharge ?—I hesitate to say that. ‘There are 
no doubt mistakes of judgment, but these things will 
happen everywhere. 


20878. And mistakes of judgment in the most un- 
desirable class of case ?—No, I would not say that, 
necessarily. 


20879. The class of case with a history showing that 
they require care and treatment and they will come 
hopelessly to grief if they come out ?—There have been 
one or two cases of persons discharged through being 
believed to be sane and coming back within a very short 
time. That is the kind of case which would want to be 
dealt with under another law. 


20880. Let me come back to the original point and 
get a concise answer. We have been advised that when 
insane persons, lunatics, are sent to prison, cannot be- 
have themselves, and come in and out of prison, or are 
sent to prison under a serious charge, they should be 
examined in prison, and if found to be insane put into 
an asylum and detained in an asylum. For the purpose 
of detention in an asylum, I do not know whether a 
State asylum or another asylum, is the procedure in that 
Section’ 89 suitable ?—I think it is imperfect if you really 
want to detain them continuously, because in the one 
ease in which it was tried it was not effective, and I 
cannot say it would ever be. You are, I assume, sup- 
' posing them to be maintained at the cost of the parish. 
The parish would take the procedure which was taken 
in this case; get two certificates and let the man out 
again. 

20881. You think it would be quite easy to get two 
certificates and the Secretary of Scotland would always 
accept them ?—He did so in the only case we know 
about ; I can say no more. 

20882. There are certain classes of lunatics dealt 
with without Sheriff's Orders at all, are there not; first, 
the admission to the lunatic wards of poor-houses ?—Yes. 


20883. They are sent in there with a double special] 
certificate which you have read to us, and with the ap- 
proval of the Lunacy Board ?—Yes. 


20884. But not under any legal form of mandate ?— 
None. . 

20885. The lawyer is not concerned in that ?—The 
Lunacy Law of Scotland requires all pauper cases to be 
sent to asylums unless the Board exempts the patient 
from removal to an asylum. Such sanctions used to be 
called ‘‘ exemptions from removal’; all such sanctions 
are just methods of exempting from removal to 
asylums. 

20886. But as a matter of fact cases are sent straight 
into the lunatic wards of the poor-house without the 
Sherifi’s warrant ?—That is true. 

20887. Or without the warrant of a lees ?—Yes, 
the simple written sanction of the Board. 

20888. Children are admitted to imbecile training 
schools without legal warrant ?—Without legal warrant. 

20889. They are not committed in any form whatever ? 
—They are committed under the sanction of the Board 
simply, upon prescribed forms — that is to say, the 
pauper children; private children are received without 
any sanction at all. 

20890. Certified lunatics are admitted into private 
dwellings and kept in private dwellings without legal 
authority, without the Sherifi’s authority ?—Yes. 


20891. There again, no Sheriff's authority is necessary 
103—III. 
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is it ?—The Sheriff has power under the Act to grant an 7, W.L. 


order, 
Board is taken instead. 


20892. The Board is allowed to sanction, and the 
sanction of the Board is found to be quite sufficient ?— 
I think if the Sheriff granted his Order the Board would 
insist on their consent being got too. They have the 
power of doing that, and they would do so. There is 
no Sheriff’s Order granted for private dwellings now. 


20893. (Dr. Needham.) 'Lhere is notification, I suppose; 
to the Lunacy Board ?—Yes. 


20894. (Dr. Dunlop.) The Lunacy Board sanction. 
There is no detention Order at all in the case of a six-months 
patient ?—No. 

20895. They are not under compulsory detention at 
all ?—No. 


20896. So we may epitomise what we have been going 
over by saying that the certification and detention Orders 
in Scotland are perfectly separate and distinct ?—Quite. 


20897. There are two different processes ?—Yes. 


20898. The one being essentially medical and the other 
legal, or by the Sheriff or the Lunacy Board ?—Yes. 


20899. In some cases the one is necessary, in other 
cases the other, in some both, and in some neither ?— 
Yes. 


20900. Now come to the matter of discharge in Scot- 
land ; who has the power of discharge ?—The power of 
discharge of unrecovered private patients is left to the 
person at whose instance the patient is detained, or in 
his absence his nearest known relative. 


20901. The relatives have the power of withdrawal ?— 
The relatives have the power of withdrawal of the patient. 


20902. That is not subject to any sanction or ap- 
proval ?—It is subject to the fact that if the superin- 
tendent believes the person to be dangerous he may 
report him as such to the procurator fiscal, who may act 
or may not. If the procurator fiscal takes no action the 
patient must be discharged. 


20903. Has the parish any such power regarding the 
pauper patients ?—They have full power, under certain 
restrictions, of calling upon the superintendent to discharge. 
If he thinks the discharge of the patient would be 
dangerous or injurious in any way he has power of refusing 
discharge and of making an appeal to the Board, who make 
investigation, and if they are satisfied he should be 
discharged they order his discharge; if not, they order 
his continued detention. 


20904. The ordinary method of discharge in the vast: 
majority of cases is by recovery, is it not ?—By recovery, 


yes. 


20905. The mere statement of recovery, and that 
statement by the superintendent of the asylum, means: 


discharge ?—That means discharge. If he sends notice 
to that effect it brings the Sheriff's Order to an end. 


20906. The same statement of recovery applies to those 
who are appointed to asylums as dangerous lunatics under 
Section 15 !—Yes. 


20907. Exactly the same as if they were private 
patients ?—Exactly as if they were ordinary patients. 


20908. It does not apply in the case of Section 89 about 
which we have been talking ?—No. 


20909. There is another special mode of discharge— 
Section 6, which applies to prison cases ; that is, that the 
certificate lapses at the end of sentence ?—The certificate 
lapses at the end of the sentence, and if the patient is to 
be detained a fresh Order must be got in the ordinary 
form. 

20910. That is an undesirable method, is it ?—It is. 
I should like to see the Order for the patient made con- 
tinuous so long as lunacy lasts. 

20911. The prison certificate adds to the class of 
uncertified persons that we are now concerned with, or 
it may add ?—It does. 

20912. I would like to pass on to the duty of the 
different Boards concerned with dealing with lunacy. 
First of all about the county council; what are the 
functions of the county councils regarding lunatics ?— 
They have no function at all as regards lunatics, the 
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only function they have is to be partially or wholly electors 
of district Lunacy Boards. 


20913. As a county council they have nothing to do 
with lunatics ?—Nothing whatever. 


20914. They send, however, some representatives to 
the District Lunacy Boards ?—Yes. 


20915. What numbers are there in that District Lunacy 
Board ?—Their numbers are fixed by the Board; they 
vary greatly, from as low as five in small counties up to 
twenty-three in the larger Districts and to thirty-one in 
the case of large urban parish councils which have been 
themselves constituted District Lunacy Boards. 


20916. They consist of so many members from the 
county council, but what other members ?—The 
county council and the magistrates of burghs within 
the district. 


20917. What is the duty of the District Lunacy Board ? 
—They have the duty of providing asylums and of 
managing them afterwards. 


20918. But not medical managing, it is financial 
managing ?—They supervise discipline and that sort of 
thing, if necessary. If anything happens they are the 
responsible body. The superintendent is their servant, 


and. they appoint the superintendents and higher officers ; - 


the lower officers and attendants would be appointed 
by the superintendent himself. 


20919. Have they anything to do with the selection of 
cases admitted or discharged ?—Nothing whatever. 


20920. They have no power whatever of discharging 
a patient ?—No, they visit the asylum to see that things 
are going on well. 


20921. They have no power of selecting cases ?—No 
power at all. 


20922. We were told by the medical officer of a large 
union in England that the county asylum insisted on 
having a description of the case before them before they 
would say whether they would take them. Such a thing 
in Scotland is unheard of ?—Absurd; it would never do 
at all. 


20923. The District Lunacy Board has nothing to do 
with medical treatment or admission, or discharge ?—No. 


20924. What duties have the parish council as a 
council ?—As a council they have no duty except that 
of paying for the patient. 


20925. Paying for the patient, and approving his 
discharge?—Yes, they control the discharge of their own 
unrecovered patients, but as regards the asylum they 
have nothing to do beyond paying. They have power of 
passing a minute for the discharge of unrecovered patients. 


20926. That minute is subject to the approval of the 
medical superintendent, and has to state the reasons ?— 
Yes. 


20927. The responsible official of the parish council 
is the inspector of poor ?—Yes. 


20928. What are his duties when he becomes aware 
of a case of lunacy or a case of a defective person in 
his parish ?—Our Act runs: “If he [the inspector of 
poor] shall become aware of a pauper lunatic being 
in his parish’; but our definition of a pauper lunatic is 
a person who has been ‘certified by two medical persons,”’ 
and Section 112 cannot, in the nature of the case, refer 
to an already certified lunatic. The Board had therefore 
to frame an Instruction for themselves. It is this: 
“Tf an inspector of poor has reason to think that any 
pauper within his parish or any person with whom he is 
called upon to deal, not being already a certified lunatic, 
is an insane person, an idiot, or a person of unsound 
mind, it will be his duty to obtain a certificate as to the 
person’s mental state from a registered medical practi- 
tioner, and be guided by what is said therein as to 
whether a second medical certificate should be obtained 
with a view to the person being intimated and provided 
for as a pauper patient.” He is bound to do that within 
seven days under a penalty. It works perfectly well; I 
have not been aware of any case of undoubted Junacy 
that has not been reported to the Board. 


20929. On information given to this responsible official, 
the inspector of the poor, that inspector of the poor is 
bound to take steps ?—Bound to take steps. 
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20930. And bound, if the person is certified, to provide 
accommodation and make arrangements for him under a 
penalty if he does not ¢ 


20931. (Mr. Byrne.) What penalty ? 


20932. (Dr. Dunlop.) £50 ?—I do not think there is a 
penalty. He must within twenty-one days take steps 
for his removal to an asylum, or provide for him in some 
other way that the Board may sanction. 


20933. Is the inspector of poor equally bound to 
take charge of imbecile children ?—Theoretically he is; 
they sometimes do. We have had aninfant intimated as 
a pauper lunatic as young as two years old. 


20934. Does it work out practically ?—Practically. I 
have not heard that there are a great many~ imbecile 
children that are badly cared for; that there are some 
such I think, is extremely probable, if they are not 
certified and intimated as pauper lunatics. 


20935. Possibly these regulations are not carried 
out to quite the full extent ?—I do not think jarochial 
authorities look upon children as in quite the same posi- 
tion as adult persons of unsound mind. 


20936. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) Where 
drawn ; is a line drawn ? 


20937. (Dr. Dunlop.) In the matter of age, is it not 7?— 
No, there is no limit as regards age. 


20938. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) In practice, I meant ? 
—Practically there is. We get very few children under 
ten years of age, but we occasionally get them. 


20939. (Dr. Dunlop.) One reason is, that there is no 
accommodation ?—It is deficient, undoubtedly. 


20940. Applications are held back and put off ?—That 
may be an element in it. There is not nearly sufficient 
accommodation. 


20941. In dealing with an imbecile adult, would the 
inspector of poor be able to shield himself by saying 
the adult was only an imbecile, or only a mental defective; 
not insane ?—We are rather liberal about certification. I 
was reading over cases which have been given in evidence 
here, and I think they would be certified without difficulty 
in Scotland, and would be under our sanction; that is 
my impression from reading these cases. 


is the line 


20942. I think we have been over most of the procedure. 
I gather from your statement you have one or two sugges- 
tions to make to indicate the direction in which the law in 
Scotland might be amended ?—Yes. 


20943. You are strongly opposed to any division of 
authority ?—I think it would be a mistake, decidedly. 


20944. Do you think the amount of accommodation for 
imbecile children is sufficient ?—No, I think it is very 
much deficient. 


20945. In what respect should the law be altered to 
meet that ?—I do not know that the point has been specially 
considered, but there is one thing that I think could be 
quite well done; we have only two training schools for 
imbecile children; one of them has not been always ready 
to extend its accommodation when it was required, and it 
probably could not extend sufficiently ; these institutions 
administer charitable private funds; I do not think they 
have the means to extend to the extent necessary; I 
therefore think it would be very desirable if the law 
empowered lunacy districts to combine and erect training 
schools for imbecile children. 


20946. The Lunacy Board should have power of making 
the lunacy districts combine and make the necessary 
accommodation ?—We should have that power. I do not 
say the Board should have the power to order combination, 
but upon application being made they should have power 
to do it. 


20947. Have you any opinion to give as to whether 
all defective persons should be seized and segregated, or 
whether the present test of the necessity, namely require- 
ment of care and treatment, should continue ?—I should 
prefer the continuance of the present system. I seeno reason 
for segregating all persons, and none for segregating those 
who are already well cared for; it is simply a matter of 
dealing with those that are not well cared for. 


20948. So the present requirements for care and treat- 
ment should continue, and be the test in fuiure ?—As 
regards persons who are certifiable, I think so. 
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20949. It has been suggested to the Commission that a 
new certificate to the effect that a person was defective 
or feeble-minded should be introduced. Do you think 
that would serve a practical purpose; is ‘‘ unsound ’”’ not 
sufficiently comprehensive ?—‘t Unsound mind’? com- 
prebends almost anything; in fact it comprehends 
any degree of mentai defect if you take a wide view 
of it; it is, however, actually applied to people who 
are in the popular sense lunatics. I do not think you 
can get a wider term than that, as far as I can see. 


20950. It is conventionally limited, is it not ?—You 
remember the introduction of the word “ feeble-minded ”’ 
in the Census Schedule; it only Jed to a return of the 
extreme cases of imbecility, after all. 


20951. But any new term that was introduced would 
come to get a restricted use in a very short time ?—Yes. 


20952. So it would not be practicable ?—Not in the least. 
20953. ‘“‘ Unsoundness”’ is practical enough ’—Yes. 


20954. You know the certificate under the Idiots Act— 
tthe English Act ?—It is not unlike the certificate we have 
ourselves for the training schools. 


20955. Except that that is a statutory certificate, and 
ours is not ?—Yes, ours is drawn up by the Board. 


20956. Carrying powers of detention ?—That may be ; 
T do not know. I suppose it does; none of them are 
orders of detention, they are receiving orders; I think 
that is so in England, too. Any order under these Acts is 
an order to receive. A Sheriff’s Order in Scotland is not 
an order for detention—it is not definitely said to be 
$0; it is simply an order to transmit such a person to an 
asylum and to receive them therein. 


20957. Surely it implies detention ?—I think it may be 
held to doso until recovery supervenes ; then, of course, the 
Order lapses; or until under some other process of law 
the patient is discharged. 


20958. Our imbeciles as a class, young imbeciles, do not 
require to be certified ?—No. 


20959. We do not want any change ?—None whatever. 
{ should mention that there is a branch of one of the 
‘Glasgow asylums, which is for imbecile children; they 
are extremely imbecile; and are all certified as lunatics 
uunder the Sheriffs Order. I think if you were to intro- 
duce the training or care of the imbecile children into 
asylums, you would have to follow that procedure; I do 
not see how you could get out of it 


2960. You see that certificate (the Idiots Act Certifi- 
cate); would that be of any use in Scotland—a siwilar 
certificate ?—I do not think so, 


20961. In dealing with adult imbeciles—or call them 
feeble-minded—is there any advantage in that certificate 
ever an ordinary lunacy certificate :—-None whatever. 


20962. You see the difference is that there are no 
facts stated ?—That is so. 

20963. It is quite a simple matter to state facts in all 
cases that require care and treatment, is it not ?—I do not 
know. 

20964. That is rather a medical matter ?— Yes. I 
believe it is difficult in some cases, although the convic- 
tion that the person is insane may be very strong. 


20965. Do you think the introduction of a certificate 
like that for adult cases would in any way reduce this class 
of uncertified defectives that at present are going about ? 
—I do not think that it would reduce them in Scotland at 
all. 

20966. Have you any opinion regarding the question of 
certification of senile dements :—They are under the 
Board. They are found in asylums and lunatic wards of 
the poor-houses. As a rule we do not admit senile dements 
to the lunatic wards of the poor-house because the staff is 
foo small; therefore, we send them to asylums. If the 
poor-house were to provide’sufficient wards and sufficient 
staff, the Board have said they are not against the principle 
of the thing; they are just insane people. 


20967. As long as they get sufficient nursing and care, 
certification would serve no useful purpose ?—Except 
that, as the law stands, if they were not certified they 
would not come under our Board’s jurisdiction. They 
require as much care as other insane people. 

20968. Your Board deals with uncertified cases that re- 
quire care and treatment—private individuals—does it 
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not ?—To a limited extent it does, but senile pauper 


patients, if they were not certified and came in that way Spence, Esq. 


under the cognisance of the Lunacy Board, would be re- 
legated to the ordinary wards ; there are some such people 
in the ordinary wards now. 


20969. It would meet that matter if the wards were 
licensed without the poor old seniles being certified ?— 
If the wards were licensed and inspected by the Board ; 
the certification means nothing to the person whatever. 


20970. There is no objection to certification in your 
view ?—I do not think so, in this particular case, but it 
does no good to the patient beyond bringing him under 
the Lunacy Board 


20971. And possibly some of the relatives may 
object ?—It protects the patient as a lunatic; and 
by bringing him under the Act which requires certificatior: 
as a lunatic, it qualifies him for getting the lunatic grant. 


20972. (Dr. Needham.) Do the Deputy Commissioners 
in Scotland visit asylums at all ?—No. 


20973. Only those patients who are boarded out ?— 
Only those patients who are boarded out. They might 
visit asylums. The powers given under the Act would 
enable the Board to direct visits to asylums, but they have 
not done it except occasionally in the case of lunatic wards 
of poorhouses in outlying places. 


20974. Supposing a Commissioner is ill, can they take 
his place ?—We have been very fortunate in that way. 
I have no recollection of a Commissioner being ill for 
any great length of time. They might do so to a 
certain extent; they certainly have power to do it, 
if the Board direct them to do it. 


20975. You say patients can be sent out on statutory 
probation; suppose a person sent out on statutory 
probation for three months, and suppose the patient 
breaks down before the end of the three months, is the 
patient able to be brought back to the asylum ?—At 
once. 


20976. Under what authority ?—It is one of the condi- 
tions on which the sanction is granted that the patient 
shall be taken back if advisable. 


20977. Is that put in the leave that is granted ?—No, 
except by implication in the terms of the application. 


20978. You are aware that the Law Otticers of the Crown 
have decided that as respects England a person sent out 
on trial fora specified time, if he breaks down before that 
time, cannot be brought back unless there is a power of 
revocation given in the original leave which is granted ?— 
That is a case which never arises. We have not the 
least doubt about the power to take back. 


20979. You are not aware that the Law Officers of the 
Crown so decided as respects England ?—I am not aware 
that a legal difficulty arises in the matter. 


20980. Of course it is a very awkward decision, but 
there is the fact. I take it the question has not arisen ?— 
No, it has never arisen. We constantly get them sent 
back without the least difficulty. 


20981. It has been the case in this country that the 
patient has been sent back continually; it is only in 
consequence of difficulties that the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown was obtained, but that was the 
decision ?—We never have had any such decision ; they 
are sent back freely on breaking down, and admitted 
without any formality. 


20982. I see pauper lunatics of all kinds and in all 
places receive a grant which is confined in England to 
patients in asylums ?—That is so. 


20983. Therefore, the people in the wards of work- 
houses have not the same inducement to be sent to 
asylums as they have in this country ?—No, that is a 
very important consideration. 


20984. Do you find it operates in patients being kept 
in workhouses in which they probably would not be kept ? 
—No it does not, because it does not matter to the parish 
whether he is in the workhouse or anywhere else. 


20985. But do you find that patients are kept in the 
workhouse when otherwise they would be sent to asylums ? 
—You understand that the lunatic wards of poor-houses 
are very much in the nature of a restricted asylum under 
the inspection of our Board. ‘The patients are registered. 
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20986. The wards in the poor-house where imbeciles 
- are kept are licensed by the Board ?—Yes. They have 
, Separate grounds and separate accommodation. 


20987. No grant is given to any person who is not se 
in the licensed ward ?—That is so. 


20988. If a patient were kept in an unlicensed part of 
the House I suppose no grant would be given ?—No grant 
would be given. That leads to a considerable number of 
weak-minded people who might be left in the ordinary 
ward being taken out and put in the lunatic wards ; that 
is an advantage. 


20989. Does that amount to a very large number 7— 
No, I think not. 


20990. I mean so as to make a very appreciable differ- 
ence in the Imperial cost ?—The cost is considerakly 
greater in the wards because there is a larger staff. 


20991. I mean the Imperial cost ?—Yes, but it really 
does not add a very large number. In what sense of 
Imperial cost do you mean ? 


20992. I suppose that the grant, whatever it is, is an 
Imperial grant—and comes from Imperial funds ?—It 
has not made any great difference in that. We have 
a fixed grant; we do not get 4s. a week. 


20993. You get a certain fixed sum. Has it been found 
this fixed sum has been largely increased in consequence 
of the transference of people from one class to another ?— 
No. The fixed sum yields a smaller and smaller rate as 
it is divided up amongst the whole. 


20934. (Mr. Dickinson.) Who protects the public from 
abuse of the kind that Dr. Needham suggested, namely, 
that Boards of Guardians would send more patients into 
their lunatic wards than they were entitled to send ?— 
We should hardly think it an abuse, because I think these 
people are all insane people, and they are better in the 
lunatic ward. 

20995. But by sending them into the lunatic wards they 
get more money ?—They do not in Scotland getany 
more because we have a fixed sum; it divides up into 
less; it has fallen from 4s. 7?d. to about 3s. 4?d., and 
it is falling every year. i 


2)996. Then at that rate other Poor Law authorities 
would suffer by one authority sending too many of their 
patients into the lunatic wards ?—I do not know that you 
can call them “ too many patients.” Do you mean that 
these insane people who go into the wards had better go 
somewhere else ? 

20997. (Mr. Dickinson.) I will leave it till Dr. Needham 
finishes. 

20998. (Dr. Needham.) The payment of the fixed sum 
gets rid of a difficulty, apparently, which exists in England, 
because the larger the number of patients in the work- 
house, or anywhere, the larger the aggregate of lunatics, 
the smaller the grant per person ?—Yes. 


20999. Therefore it is no advantage in Scotland for 
them to increase the number because they get the same 
amount whether the number is large or small; is not that 
so ?—That is so, speaking of Scotland as a whole. 


21000. (Mr. Dickinson.) But one Board of Guardians 
gets an advantage ?-—Quite so. 


21001. (Dr. Needham.) It is not like the 4s. grant in 
England which is a premium upon putting as many people 
in an asylum as possible ?—No. 


21002. So it does not operate in that way in Scotland ? 
—It does not operate in the same way in Scotland. The 
individual parish might put a man into an asylum, but 
he gets the grant if they put him into a private dwelling, 
or into the licensed ward of a poorhouse just the same. 


21003. The Board grants licences to institutions, and 
I assume if they grant licences they visit ?—Yes. 


21004. How often do they visit ?—Twice a year. 


21005. As regards private dwellings, are any patients 
allowed to be taken into any dwelling which has not been 
inspected and which is not registered ?—The dwellings 
are not previously inspected; we do not know about 
thers until they are visited. © 


1 21006. The same thing occurs in Scotland as in England, 
that any person can take an imbecile person into his or 
her house, and it is only diséovered that the house is 
unsuitable when the next visit is paid by the Commis- 


sioner ?—We have a medical certificate that the proposed 
guardian is a suitable person to have charge. 


- 21007. That the person is suitable, but not that ee 
house is suitable ?—If it is a house which contains more 
than one patient we should have that. 


21008. Then you would inspect it ?—No, it would 
not be inspected until after visitation; we get the size 
of it, accommodation, and so on. In all cages we have a 
certificate that circumstances in which a lunatic is to be 
placed are suitable and sufficient for his proper care and 
treatment. 


21009. As regards the person suffering from incipient 
or temporary insanity he may be kept in private dwellings 
without any authority. Is anything known as to the 
practical result of this mode of treatment ?—You mean: 
the six months temporary certificate. 


21010. Yes, what is known in England as the incipient 
insanity clause of the Lunacy Bill ?—I believe it is con- 
sidered by medical men of high standing in Scotland 
to be a very great advantage, and it is much taken 
advantage of. 


21011. Then you do not agree with the statement. of 
one of your most eminent asylum medical officers that 
the clause in the Act of Parliament is very little known 
and very little acted on ?—I daresay over the country 
there are a great many people who do not know about it, 
but I think all superintendents in Scotland and alk 
leading men on insanity know quite well about it. 


21012. Have you any evidence to show the extent 
to which it is made use-of ?—I have no knowledge of 
that. I have heard it is extensively used. 


21013. You have known of applications ?—They have 
no obligation to send anything to us, but we get occas 
sional certificates. 


21014. There is no statutory obligation ?—There is: 
no statutory obligation. 


21015. Do you think it is desirable there should be ?— 
That has been very carefully considered, and the conclusion 
of the Commissioners has been hitherto that it is not 
desirable to have any notification. If that certificate is. 
to have its full effect in avoiding the certification 
of lunacy it is better that the Lunacy Board should be 
left out of it altogether. 


21016. You are aware Sir John Sibbald held quite a. 
different view ?—Sir John at one time was a little in 
doubt upon the point, but he went back aantas to his. 
original opinion. 


21017. That is the unanimous opinion of the Board?— 
It has been hitherto the unanimous opinion of the 
Board, that it is better to leave it as it is. 


21018. You have no evidence that it is working 
smoothly, and you have no evidence to the contrary ?— 
We have no evidence to the contrary. 


21019. I see you say in your statement under ‘‘ Powers 
of direct or independent action,”> “The Board may 
transfer a lunatic from a house where he is being im- 
properly treated to another house or to an asylum at 
the cost of the lunatic’s estate.” How do you get the 
money ?—I do not think we ever had a single case. 


21020. Suppose you had, have you got any machinery 
in your Acts for enabling you to get the money ?—I am 
not aware how we would recover that. I suppose it 
would be an action at law, but I am notaware. There is 
a special provision of the Act which enables the Board to 
recover penalties; I do not know whether there is a 
penalty involved in this case. 


21021. Have you got! any machinery by which you 
could recover your money ?—I suppose it could be done- 
by applying to the Sheriff; it is a case we never had 
occurring. We had one case in which a patient was. 
removed in that way, but there was no estate. 

21022. There was no difficulty about making the 
payment ?—No. 

21023. I suppose there is always a possibility of re- 
moving a patient to a pauper asylum ?—Yes. 

21024. I do not know if you have any power to ake 
an order on the guardians or the District Board ?—I 
do not know. There is a power for the compulsory re- 
moval to an asylum of a neglected patient. How money 
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would be recovered I am not clear. There is a section 
which says the expense of removal to and maintenance 
in asylums may be recovered from the lunatic’s estate. 


21025. As respects the Sheriff who is the sole authority 
for the commitment of persons to asylums, I think you 
said that the Sheriff does not see the patient ?—No. 


/21026. He simply takes the opinion of the medical 
man, takes the medical certificates, and judges from 
them as to the propriety of the order ?—Yes. 


21027. As a matter of practice and fact, does the 
Sheriff ever see the patients ; you say he has power to, 
but does he ever 7?—I am not aware, so far as I know, 
that he ever does. I never heard of a case. 


21028. As regards one or two remaiks you make in 
your statement with reference to contracts and agrec- 
ments and so on that the English Commissioners in 
Lunacy have no voice in their sanction, of course you are 
aware that the Secretary of State does accept, as a 
matter of practice, the advice of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy ?—I should imagine that. I had little doubt 
that was the case, but I do not see anything in the Act 
requiring it. | 

21029. There is no statutory power given to them to 
decide without the Secretary of State ?—That is so. 


21030. Of course you are aware the Secretary of State 
is guided to a considerable extent ?—I have no doubt 
about that. I think it lends a certain amount of standing 
if the local authorities know that the Lunacy Authority 
is the authority to be satisfied. 

21031. You think the reference to the Secretary of 
State is rather weakening the authority of the Board ?— 
We should think it weakening if we had to go to the 
Secretary for Scotland and he was the authority to 
decide. 


21032. You perhaps have no doubt there is a very 
considerable number of feeble-minded persons throughout 
_your country for whom no statutory provision is made ?— 
I have no doubt whatever. 


21033. You think that some statutory provision should 
-be made ?—It is a very difficult point to speak about. 
I think it may be said to be absolutely certain that there 
are people who ought to be much better looked after than 
-they are; not certified cases, but cases which for some 
reason or other have not been certified, and possibly 
could not be certified. 


21034. As to whom there would be some difficulty in 
certifying ?—In the case of children’ there would be no 
difficulty at all. I think in the case of adult people there 
would be a difficulty. 


21035. You replied to Dr. Dunlop that you thought 
there might be some difficulty in certifying some of these 
feeble-minded people, not distinctly insane people, but 
people not able to stand alone, and therefore who require 

_protection; do you think a certificate such as has been 
suggested, not specifying the facts, which in a case of that 
kind are very difficult to put in words, but asimple certifi- 
cate that they are of feeble mind and that they are not 
able to take care of themselves, would be an adequate 
certificate ?—I think there would be much the same 
difficulty, provided something followed on the granting of 

such certificate, say detention. 


_ 21036. I am assuming detention would follow that ?— 
In that case you would find medica] men hesitating. Ido 
not know that they would not find it just as easy at once 
to grant a certificate that the person was of unsound mind. 


21037. Whether you call it a person of unsound 
mind, or a weak-minded person, or imbecile, or call it 
anything you choose, my point is; would it be desirable 
to make it not a necessity that the actual facts indicating 
that condition of mental unsoundness should be specified 
in writing ?—Do you mean that as applied to the Lunacy 
Acts ? 

_ 21038. No, only as applied to this particular case ?— 
Under another law ? 

21039. Yes.—I think the simpler the certificate the 
better; I see no advantage in stating facts. I think it 
would depend far more on the history of the case than 
- anything observed in the patient, mentally, at the moment. 


21040. I do not know whether it is so in Scotland, but 
the Lunacy Act in England requires that no certificate 
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shall be given for detention of a person of unsound mind 
except upon facts observed by the certifier himself ?— 
That is the same in Scotland. 


21041. In many of these cases there is a great difficulty 
in observing facts which indicate mental unsoundness, 
or at all events in putting them in words ?—Yes. 


21042. Do you think it would be desirable that there 
should be this form of simpler certificate ?—I scarcely 
see the necesity for certification at allin cases such as those 
I have referred to. 


21043. How are you going to get detention ?—You 
might do itin cases not coming under t'e ordinary 
lunacy law upon a medical report, which would be backed 
up by evidence as to the previous behaviour and history 
—previous history mainly. Something of that kind, 
without stating facts, would be a help, and I think it would 
be much better to have the certificate without the facts 
than with them. If you were to compel the certifier 
to state facts he might be puzzled and be unable to do it. 


21044. You would be in the difficulty we are in now, 
of not getting certified a great many people who ought to be 
certified ?—The simpler the certificate the better. Some 
of our own certificates are simple. ‘They merely say 
‘£TIs of unsound mind *’—the words being printed. 


21045. No facts are given ?—No facts are given. 


21046. (Mr. Burne.) There are twelve poor-houses, 
are there-not, which have licensed wards ?7—I think there 
are twelve. 


21047. There are a good many that have no wards ?— 
A large number. 


21048. Is it lawful to keep in those pocr-houses which 
have no such wards, persons who are lunatic in fact, 
although not certified ?—No, it is not lawful. I do not 
say there are not such people in them, but it is not 
lawful; in fact they are obliged, before being admitted 
into such poor-houses, to pass in under a certificate that 
they are not persons of unsound mind. The law rests 
upon this point, that it is not legal for a person of unsound 
mind to be in the ordinary wards of a poor-house at all. 


21049. And a person cannot stay there without a 
certificate ?—That is a requirement of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board. They require a certificate on passing 
into the ordinary ,wards of the poor house that the 
pauper is not of unsound mind. 


21050. Are there large numbers of such lunatics in 
these poorhouses, unlicensed ?—I have no knowledge. I 
have no doubt there many are feeble-minded paupers. 


21051. That is a matter of fact 7—I have no know- 
ledge. 


21052. All you can tell us is, it is strictly against the 
law ?—It is against the law. 


21053. And you consider it highly inexpedient, as 
well ?—If you were to say that, and point to a particular 
person, the probability is that a certificate that the 
person was not of unsound mind would be produced, 
because these are mild cases of mental weakness. 


21054. I am only asking you about the law. You are 
of opinion that it is not lawful to keep such persons in 
a poorhouse ?—Yes. 


21055. Does the Order of the Sheriff for detention of 
a lunatic, whether an ordinary lunatic or a dangerous 
lunatic, say that he shall be kept until cured; do the 
words “‘ until cured *? come in every Order ?—No, only 
in the case of those confined as dangerous lunatics. 


21056. So it is a mere inference in other cases that he 
is to be kept until cured ?—Yes. 


21057. Have your Board issued any instructions 
about that to superintendents of asylums as to their 
duties in the matter of discharge ?—No. 


21058. In your statement under the head of “ Authority 
for discharge’’ you say that persons who have in the 
opinion of the medical officer recovered their sanity 
are in the position of persons who are not lunatics. That 
being so, does the law lay down any provision as to what 
the word “ recovered» means ?—No. 


21059, Are there any instructions by your Board ?— 
We have given none. 


21060. Asa matter of practice is a person considered to be 
recovered who is in a calm state and free from delusions, 
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but is sure, to any experienced eye and judgment, to 
break out into acute insanity within one, two, or three 
weeks if he is discharged? Is there anything in the law 
to show whether that person should not be regarded as 
recovered ?—No, simply the medical officer’s opinion. 

21061. You said that there were two or three cases 
in which persons having been discharged as recovered 
came back again ?—There are numerous cases. 


21062. You stated in your last report that out of 2,939 
cases entering the asylums in one year seventy-one 
that were discharged came back in the course of that 
year, and of those seventy-one who were released 
and returned, three were released again and came back 
again in the same year ?—That is so. 

21063. And in the course of seven years no less than 557 
were readmitted—one-fifth of the total number ?—Yes. 


21064. In the opinion of the Board does that represent a 
regrettable system of discharge ?—The Board have always 
been in favour of free discharge and making the door of an 
asylum open, and if the superintendent thinks a man 
recovered they expect him to act on his opinion. 


21065. More or less irrespective of the fact that within a 
few weeks or months, when the stress of life comes on him, 
he will come back ?7—A large number do not come back ; 
it is a rare thing indeed if they come back within a few 
weeks. They may come back within a few months. 


21066. Anyhow, the discretion of the superintendent is 
t>ttered in no way whatever ?—The Board have given no 
instructions ; it is not an instruction the Board could give. 
We have looked upon the Act as defective in respect that 
it does not specifically deal with the point. If we get an 
amending Act we would say something about that. In 
the Board’s Instructions of the Inspectors of Poor I find 
this : ‘‘ When a pauper lunatic is recovered it is the duty 
of the superintendent of the establishment to discharge 
him.” 


21067. That might mean anything. That might be 
consistent with a system under which discharge of persons 
who were once confined was very rare, or it might be 
consistent with a system that a person, the moment he 
was improved, was let out ?—It is, roundly speaking, the 
practice to let the man out when he is believed to be 
recovered. 


21068. As soon as he has apparently recovered and is 
free from obvious delusions ?—Yes. 


21069. We shall be able to ascertain, I suppose, from 
other witnesses what are the effects of that system on the 
increase of lunacy ?—Yes. 


21070. It is the case, is it not, that the Scottish Lunacy 
Commissioners do not report on the alleged causes of 
insanity as the English Commissioners do ?—Yes. 


21071. Have they ever done it ?—No, they have 
studiously avoided it. 


21072. Do you know why ?—-I think you had better put 
that to Dr. Macpherson. 


21073. With regard to your remark in your statement 
that the Board would like to have greater power of enforc- 
ing their wishes and directions in the matter of asylum 
accommodation and management, have the Board ever 
made any express recommendation that a certain power 
should be given to them ?—Yes. 


21074. Have they drafted a clause ?—Yes. 


21075. Might we have that ?—I can give it to you ; itis 
in the pigeon holes of the Scottish Office*. 


21076. What were the means of enforcement they 
selected ? You say : ““ The recommendations of the Board 
are, as a rule, willingly and promptly met; but although 
the accommodation in such asylums might in the opinion 
of the Board be inadequate, the food of inferior quality, 
the water supply insufficient, or the drainage system in 
need of overhaul, if a District Lunacy Board or a Board of 
Directors thought otherwise, the Board would have no- 
immediate means of causing acceptance of their views 
beyond the weight of their opinion, advice, and comments, 
supported by the power of making their reports public. 
‘This latter is a power of great efficacy, and in most cases is 
sufficient, though in the matter of prevention of over- 
crowding of asylums the Board have sought to have their 
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control put upon a more definite footing. The Board 
seldom, even in cases where they possess compulsory 
power, require to resort to it, and they never do so until 
efforts have been made to attain their object otherwise. 
But the existence of compulsory powers are of great value 
and so forth ?—What do you put the question with 
special reference to ? 

21077. The general fact that the Board cannot get their 
recommendations carried out immediately ?—I did not 
understand your meaning. The Board have sought 
no additional powers of that kind. I think we have been 
able to do everything with a little patience and persuasion 
and waiting. 

21078. With regard to the regulations which the Board 
do make, what powers have they for enforcing them ?— 
With regard to district asylums it is very difficult to say 
what power the Board have; no specific power. 

21079. Suppose you say every patient in such a ward 
shall have so many hundred feet, and the asylum is 
crowded so that that is diminished, can you do anything ? 
—I am afraid not. That is one of the powers we would 
like to possess; a power to measure asylums and to see 
that they were not crowded. That is the clause to which 
I thought you referred. 

21080. What power would the Commissioners like to 
have in that matter ?—It has been very carefully looked 
into. It is a difficult question. I am not prepared just 
now, without looking back to the whole discussion on that, 
to tell you what the exact proposed procedure was. 
T will send you the proposed clause. The following memo- 
randum was sent in by the witness subsequently:— 


The following is the suggested section referred to in 
my evidence on 23rd February with regard to the want of 
power of the Board to control the number of patients 
received into royal and district asylums. This suggested. 
section, with the note appended, was sent to the Scottish 
office in November, 1902, but no opportunity has yet: 
occurred of introducing a Bill :— 

“Section IV. “A clause to the effect that it shalk 
be lawful for the Board from time to time, if they 
shall see fit, to fix and determine the number of 
patients which may be received into or detained m 
any public or district asylum; and also, if they 
shall see fit, the numbers of private and pauper 
patients respectively which may be so received; and 
no greater number of private or pauper patients than 
the number or numbers so fixed and determined 
shall be received without the special sanction of the 
Board ; and the Board shall have power, if they see 
fit, to order the removal of private or pauper patients. 
received in excess of such fixed and determined 
number or numbers.” 

(Note.—“ The intention of the above amendment 
marked Section IV. is to give the Board the same power 
to control the number of pauper patients to be received 
into royal and district ayslums as they already possess m 
the case of private asylums and lunatic wards of poor- 
houses. In the case of the royal asylums the board have 
no control whatever. They have neither the power to 
disapprove of plans nor to determine that the accommoda- 
tion is insufficient. In the case of district asylums the 
power ‘ to determine whether the accommodation for any 
district is adequate’ is given to the Board by Section 9 of 
25 and 26 Vic. c. 54; but that power has not in practice 
been found to be sufficient to guard against overcrowding 
or to ensure that steps will be taken in time for the provi- 
sion of further accommodation. Very different views, 
based apparently upon reasonable grounds, may be taken 
as to the number of patients an asylum can accommodate. 
The assigning of a number indicating the proper capacity 
of each asylum would therefore be a valuable guide to ali 
concerned, and would be greatly in the interests of the 
insane. The section as drafted leaves the Board power 
to sanction the reception of a larger number than that 
as3igned as measuring the proper capacity of the asylum, 
This is a power which would often require to be exercised 
for temporary periods. 

“Tt might have been sufficient to confine the power 
here sought to accommodation for pauper patients but for 
the fact that both in royal and district asylums the poorer 
class of private patients are mixed up with and have the 
same accommodation as the pauper patients.”’) 

The words in the final part of the suggested section 
provide the only simple means I could think of for enabling 
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the Board to give effect to such a power. A provision that 
persons received in excess of the sanctioned number 
should be held to be illegally received would be a dangerous 
and impracticable provision which would be full of 
trouble ; and anything like the imposition of a fine would 
be equally impracticable and undesirable. I do not antici- 
pate that the board would ever be really called upon to 
exercise the power of removal, as the threat to do so would 
be efficient, and as the clause is drafted the board would be 
able not to press their power even when the sanctioned 
number was exceeded, if the local body gave evidence 
of their desire to remedy the deficiency. 


Perhaps I may explain further the method which would 
be followed in estimating the capacity of an asylum. 
This, according to the Boird’s present views, would‘ be 
ascertained by taking the superficial area of each day- 
room, dormitory and dining hall. The superficial capacity 
alone is deemed sufficient, because asylum accommodation 
is always as a matter of fact of sufficient height, and no 
benefit is derived by the patient from cubic space obtained 
by mere loftiness of apartments. Indeed, unless a lofty 
room is properly ventilated at the roof, the upper portion 
of the room becomes a reversed well of vitiated air. The 
minimum allowance of floor space is according to the pre- 
sent views of the Scottish Board thirty square feet in day- 
rooms, sixty in dormitories and fifteen in dining halls, 
or 105 in all for living space. In measuring the asylum 
all corridors, lavatories, cloakrooms, etc., would be 
excluded. The apportionment as between day-room 
and dormitory should be left to the superintendent, and 
to find the capacity of the asylum the total superficial 
area of all the living rooms would be divided by 105 
(304+ 60+15). In day-room dormitories (that is, rcoms 
to which patients are as a rule confined both day and 
night) it might be suggested that no dining space need 
be allowed, as the patients in such wards are mostly con- 
fined to bed and could not go to a dining hall. The fact, 
however, that such wards are hospital wards containing 
patients generally confined to bed, would make it desir- 
able that they should have more day-room dormitory 
space than would be necessary in the case of wards only 
occupied for part of a day. Hence 105 feet would be no 
less desirable in their case than in that of the others. 
Indeed, some new hospital wards of the kind allow even 
more space. 

There only remains to be considered the case of single 


rooms for each of which an area of 90 square feet would | 


be adequate. Their area wonld not however be included 
in the area of the associated dormitory accommodation 
referred to above, as, whatever their area may be, they only 
provide a bed for one patient. Dining and dayroom 
space for the number of patients in single rooms would 
require to be deducted from the total area of the asylum 
before the number of single rooms is added to the total 
number which the asylum can receive. 

To take a concrete example: If the total floor space 
_ of associated dormitories, day rooms, and dining halls 
of an asylum amount to 50,000 square feet and the 
asylum had fifty single rooms, we should deduct from 
these figures the day and dining accommodation (30+ 15) 
for fifty patients, which would equal 2,250. Deducting 
that from 50,000 we have 47,750, which divided by 105 
(60 + 30 + 15) would give space for 455 patients, to 
which would fall to be added the fifty patients who sleep 
in single rooms, giving a total capacity to the asylum of 
505 patients. 
DV e ae 
General Board of Lunacy for Scotland. 

Edinburgh, 13th March, 1906. 


21081. Are the Board satisfied that they have sufficient 
means at their disposal for securing economy as well as 
efficiency in the provision of asylums ?—We do our best 
to keep down charges, but we have no great power in 
that way. 


21082. Have you to keep down local authorities from 
spending too much, or have you to urge them to spend 
enough ?—I think we have decidedly to prevent them 
spending too much. 


21083. Have you sufficient powers ?—The Board have 
power to refuse sanction to plans of asylums, that is the 
only way in which it can be done. 


21084. The expenses are very high in Scotland ?— 
Enormous ; some of them are very high. 
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21085. With regard to the children who are now in 
training schools for imbeciles, I see they are discharged 
at the age of eighteen—that is one of your regulations ?— 
Yes, that is an age arbitrarily fixed. 


21086. Large numbers of them then disappear from 
official cognisance ?—. considerable number of them 
do disappear for the moment, a great many come back 
again. 

21087. You make this rather tragical remark about 
those who disappear ; ‘‘ Many will probably eventually, 
from some cause or other, reappear on the register of the 
Board ?’’—TI think that is very likely. 


21088. You go on to say: “So long as they show 
themselves fit for home life, are under the guardianship 
and control of respectable relatives, and are not a source 
of annoyance to the public, there would not be the 
slightest excuse for interference with them on the part 
of the State.” That is to say when they do something 
wrong, then interfere with them ?—Yes. 


21089. Thatis the doctrine of “ the first bite”’—in other 
words, let them be free from State control until they do 
something very wrong ?—Yes, you may put it in that 
way. 

210vv. That wrong might be a very tragic affair ?—You 
cannot put a man in prison until he has done something 
wrong. Ido not think you would be justified in shutting 
up a harmless imbecile on the theory that he might 
possibly do something wrong. 


21091. Supposing it were apparent that he certainly 
would ?—In a case in which you could reasonably hold 
that, he would probably be unfit for private care altogether. 


21092. That is the question I am asking. Do you 
think that there are such persons discharged from these 
training schools, fersons who are unfit for private care ? 
—When they are discharged to private care the parish 
council chargeable with them has to pass a minute that 
they are placed under guardianship which is satisfac- 
tory to the parish council. That is the only kind of 
protection if they cease on removal to be pau:ers. I 
daresay it is inadequate. 


21093. I see some of them go to asylums, some are 
boarded out, and some are lost sight of. Do you think 
the existing machinery is satisfactory, or have you any 
recommendation to make as regards taking care of them ? 
—I think the Board itself have not had any communica- 
tions which lead them to think that things are far wrong, 
but we have been told, no doubt upon perfectly reliable 
authority, that some cases are not properly protected, 
weak-minded girls, and people like that. 


21094. But so far as you know, it is not a crying evil? 
No. 


21095. This Commission has been told that in England, 
in places where special schools are started for the education 
and observation of children, hundreds if not thousands of 
children, of whom some proportion are quite unfit to be at 
large, are being turned out into the world, and one of the 
crying necessities of the day is to make provision for the 
permanent care and detention of these people. You do 
not agree with that at all ?—Not that all of them require 
permanent detention. 


21096. You know nothing in Scotland which tends in 
the slightest degree to support that ?—Nothing. I should 
like to see only those protected who can be shown to 
need protection. 


21097. (Mr. Hobhouse). Is it not the fact that the 
Local Government Board in Scotland have some power 
of supervision over persons under the present Lunacy 
Act ?—No, none, the only point at which they come ‘n is 
that the plans of the lunatic wards of poor-houses which are 
licensed bythe Lunacy Board have to be sanctioned also 
by the Local Government Board because the lunatic 
ward of a poor-house is part of a poor-house, technically. 

21098. They have no power over insane persons 
connected with the poor-house in Scotland ?—No, they 
have no jur:sdiction in lunacy matters at all. 

21099. (Mr. Greene). You set out six statutes in the 
opening part of your statement referring to the Innacy law. 
Should I be right in saying that the first three have been 
subject to various statutory amendments, but that the 
last three are untouched by amending legislation or 
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repealing legislation ?—The second and the third are an 
amendment of the first. 


21100. But have those three been altered and repealed 
and the remaining three not touched at all by legislation ? 
—No, the Act of 1857 has been amended, the Act of 1862 
has not been amended, except in so far as it may have 
been amended by the Act of 1866, but I think the Acts 
of 1862 and 1866 are mainly independent Acts, that is 
Acts making new provisions. 


21101. Has the 20 & 21 Victoria, chapter 71, which is 
the Act of 1857, as regards part of it, been repealed by the 
25 & 26 Victoria ?—Yes. 


21102. May I take it the first three have had various 
repeals and alterations. I do not know that they are of 
any great importance, but I want to know whether we are 
to assume that the statute law has been untouched as far 
as those first three are concerned. I admit that it has 
been with regard to the second three because I have 
looked ?—Yes, there has been no amendment later than 
1866 that you could call an important amendment of the 
existing law. 

21103. The last that T can trace is 29 & 30 Victoria 
chapter 51 which has been amended by the 56 & 57 
Victoria, the Statute Law Revision Act, 1893, but in no 
important particular 7—No. 

21104. So, except small amendments, 
accurately stated there ?—It is. 


the law is 


21105. I wanted to ask you, because, as your statement 
stands it looks asif there had beennoamendment. Yousay 
there has been no consolidation and no amendment of any 
administrative importance ?—You are quite right. I 
did not mean that as applying from 1857. That is from 
1866, really. 


21106. You do not regard any amendments that have 
occurred on those first three statutes as important ad- 
ministratively ?—No, none of them. 


21107. Subject to such amendments as there have been, 
the law is correctly stated and the whole statute law is 
referred to ?—Yes. 


21108. Apart from statute law relating to lunatics, is 
there any common law in Scotland relating to the acts 
done to, or acts done by lunatics which affects their care, 
training, or control 7—I am not perhaps able to answer 
such a wide question, but J do not think so, I am not aware 
of any. There are the findings of the Court which made it 
clear that relief given to a wife or child did not pauperise 
the husband or father. 


21109. That would turn on some Poor Law statute ?-- 
No, I think it rested entirely on the decision of the Court. 
I do not know whether they use the term “ common law ” 
in Scotland, but it would be common law in England. 


21110. Thatis quite outside the province of the Commis. 
sion ; that is a political question entirely. With reference 
to the care, custody and control of people who are not cer- 
tified, is there any statutory protection ?—PerhapsJ should 
have excepted the Criminal Law Amendment Act. That 
is an Act which deals with the protection of imbecile 
women. 


21111. Not certified only ?—Certified or uncertified, 
if the accused had reason to believe they were insane. 


21112. *‘ Idiots’ is the word ?—I do not think it is tied 
down. Does it not say an idiot or imbecile woman ? 

21113. It does not deal with certified people only 7?— 
No, but it covers the certified people. We have had a 
good many cases from time to time. 

21114. It covers the certified, but it deals also with the 
uncertified 7—Yes. 

21115. Section 5, Sub-section 2, makes it punishable 
for any person to attempt to have carnal knowledge of any 
idiot or imbecile under certain circumstances if the person 
charged had reasonable grounds to believe that the person 


assaulted or attacked by him was of feeble mind ?— ~ 


Yes, I think that is a correct statement. 


21116. That section is applicable to Scotland,I think ?— 
Yes. 


21117. Have you had any cases under that ?—We have 


had several cases in which an act of that kind had 
occurred ; they are not numerous, but they have occurred 
from time to time We have always made the inspector of 
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poor report to the Procurator Fiscal who has taken pro- 
ceedings and consulted Crown counsel as to whether 
Prosecution is possible. It is very rarely that Crown 
counsel think the case sufficiently strong to justify prose- 
cution. 


21118. The difficulty being for the prosecution to prove, 
as part of the case for the prosecution, that the 
accused person knew the victim was either an idiot or an 
imbecile ?—Yes. 


21119. Have you also knowledge that in the same 
section there is punishment awarded to any person 
who has carnal knowledge of a girl between thirteen and 


“sixteen years of age, with a proviso that if he proves 


he had reasonable grounds to think she was over that age 
it will afford him a defence ?—Yes. 


21120. The difference being, in the case of the idiot 
and imbecile, that the onus is on the prosecution to prove 
the accused’s knowledge. In the case of the girl between 
thirteen and sixteen the onus is thrown on the accused 
to prove that he had reason to believe that she did not 
fall within the section ?—Quite. I think all our cases 
were older than sixteen. 


21121. Is your view that the two cases should be assi- 
milated,; and that the protection which the law gives 
to the girl between thirteen and sixteen—throwing it on 
the accused person to show that he thought he was 
justified in what he did—should be assimilated to the case 
of the idiot or imbecile so as to make him show that he 
thought she was sane, instead of leaving it to the accusers 
to show that he did not think so ?—That is a question 


_of law to which I would not like to give an answer. 


21122. Do you see any ground for amending that 
section at all ?—I do not know that we have been able 
to suggest any alteration that would have the effect of 
making a prosecution more likely to take place. 
Another point of view is that the question has not usually 
rested on the case you put, but upon the fact that there 
was no evidence beyond the:word of the girl. 


21123. No confirmatory evidence ?—No, not even 
any circumstantial evidence beyond her word, and that the 
word of an imbecile girl was not enough ; she might have 
named the wrong person, you could not be absolutely 
sure that she was telling the truth about it. I do not 
see how you can amend that. 


21124. That is a difficulty of evidence which is inherent, 
but suppose the girl could be confirmed, or supposing 
her evidence were not necessary, for that has frequently 
been the case in England ?—In that case I think 
should have a prosecution. ‘ 


21125. Supposing there were a number of eye witnesses 
and therefore it was not necessary to let the girl give 
any evidence at all, would there be any reason why 
you should not convict the man for taking advantage 
of the woman who was imbecile ?—None at all. 


21126. If the law could be made to affect that in 
Scotland you think they would be glad ?—I think we 
should be glad of any change of the law that made the 
protection of the imbecile more thorough than it is. 


21127. Are there many cases of girls having illegiti- 
mate children and going into the maternity wards of 
hospitals and so on ?—You mean under the Board’s 
jurisdiction, certified cases, very few ; one perhaps in 500 
in a year. 

21128. I suppose it is a part of your Scotch statutes 
that there is special protection given to certified persons 
or inmates of asylums against violation by attendants ? 
—There is a section that enables the prosecution of any 
attendant who neglects or abuses a patient, but I do 
not think it specifies that particular case which you put. 


21129. There, no special knowledge on his part is 
required; it being assumed ?—I think so; it would be 
absolutely clear. Wenever had a case, but I am sure that 
would be so. 


21130. Have you got many cases of feeble-minded 
people in a good position of life, children or scions of 
opulent people, who require care and treatment, not in 
asylums ?—They are not numerous, they are not under 
our care; they are living with relatives or not kept for 
profit, and therefore would not fall under our jurisdiction. I 
think the greater proportion by far are probably in 
training schools or asylums. 


Questions 21131 to 21154, ° 
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21131. Is there any suitable provision in the training 
schools for them ?—Yes, special provision. 


21132. Under what statute?—Jt is not statutory. 





These training schools do not exist under statutory 
orders. The statute, however, makes it necessary for 
the Board to license them; they are under the manzge- 
ment of private bodies. 


21133. Does the State look after the afflicted person 
at all ?—Training schools are licensed by the Board of 
Lunacy and visited by the Commissioners regularly, 
just like asylums. 


21134. Are there many such places in Scotland ?-— 
Only the two that I have referred to in my statement. 
The number of private patients appears to be much 
greater than the number of paupers, in proportion to 
the class from which they arise. 


21135. (Dr. Donkin.) J think I may take it from your 
evidence that you do not think there is any necessity, 
as far as your experience of the requirements of Scotland 
goes, for fresh legislation with a view to certifying as unfit 
to take care of themselves more people than can be now 
so certified under. the law ?—I am not prepared to say 
that. There may be people who arenot certifiable under 
the existing law, who yet need special car2. There may 
be no doubt in the minds of experts that they are 
people of unsound mind, but you cannot get them 
certified by the ordinary medical practitioner, and it 
would be desirakle that some place should be found for 
them. 


21136. Your conclusions are not to be taken as depre- 
vating fresh legislation ?—Far from it. I think fresh 
legislation is desirable, only I should not like it to be 
thought that I wished any alteration of the Lunacy Act 
that would enable you to deal, under that Act, with 
people who could not be certified in the ordinary way. 


21137. Taking it for granted that fresh legislation is 
desirable you would have it in a different sphere from that 
of the Lunacy Law ?—It should be under a different 
Act, but it might be under the same controlling body; 
it would have a different method of commitment and 
of discharge. 


21138. (Dr. Dunlop.) Are you referring to mentally 
defective persons ?—Yes, persons who are not at present 
regarded as certifiable. 


21139. Mentally defective persons who are by all our 
understandings lunatics at the present moment; persons 
of unsound mind requiring care and treatment ?—If 
they are persons with whom you can deal under the present 
lunacy law, the lunacy law I think is sufficient to deal 
with them, and they ought to be dealt with under 
it, but those who cannot be dealt with under the lunacy 
law would require to be dealt with under a special Act. 


21140. (Dr. Donkin.) That is what I want to bring out, 
because the result of the inquiries Dr. Dunlop made was 
rather to lead the Commission to think—and certainly 
led me to think personally—that you thought the 
Scotch Lunacy Law was sufficiently extensive in its 
scope, and sufficiently applied in practice, to cover all 
cases in which you thought there was any justification 
for detention ?—No, it is not sufficient. If all the medical 
profession were exactly of the mind of certain expert 
authorities there would be no difficulty, but that is not 
the fact. 


21141. With regard to the facts I should like to ask 
whether you think in fact that the Scotch law is so ex- 
tended in practice as to cover materially more cases than 
are covered in England ?—I think we have a great many 
people under proper treatment and care that you do not 
have so cared for in England. That must be so, because 
you have no inspection of those who are in private 
dwellings. 


21142. That is not exactly what I meant. Are there 
more people in Scotland certified with—to the popular 
notion—less obviousysigns of lunacy, than there are in 
England ?—It is my impression, on reading the evidence 
given by others in England, that certification is much more 
easily obtained in Scotland. There is less difficulty about 
certifying persons of unsound mind and treating them 
under the Lunacy Act. 


21143. Would that apply to all cases of insanity proper 
to which the lunacy law in England is practically confined 
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21144. Have you imbecile patients in Scotland under 
certificate who are not, to the non-medical eye, obvious 
idiots; or are they mostly idiots ?—They are not. Some 
of those children in the training school at Larbert might 
casually pass as sane, merely to look at them and hear 
them speak. 


21145. I was asking this question to lead up to one with 
regard to what you state near the close of your statement: 
“ But it should be kept in view that I am speaking only of 

-such as are obviously and beyond doubt imbeciles who 
could without difficulty be certified as of unsound mind if 
occasion arose for their being so certified ”’—that we quite 
understand, it is the same in both countries—‘‘ but there 
are unquestionably many weak-minded or abnormally con- 
stituted persons, young and old, who would never appear 
as imbeciles or feeble-minded in the census returns. The 
difficulty is that the less mentally defective such persons 
are the greater becomes the difficulty of dealing with them 
under the existing lunacy or other laws, and the greater 
becomes the likelihood of their being a danger to the 
community.” Is it your opinion that to meet those 
cases which you describe so fully there, there is a strong 
desirability or necessity for fresh legislation ?—I think 
so, as regards some of these children; I think there is 
a considerable number. I was not thinking entirely 
of children there. 

21146. Would the Scottish theory or practice of lunacy 
include or refuse to deal with these people ?—There are 
a great number of them; there are hundreds in every 
city that might be certified, but they are not certified. 

21147. That is exactly what I wanted to get at, because 
we have been rather given to understand that it is different 
in Scotland from what it is in England. The necessity 
seems to be great in both countries ?—It is, no doubt. 
To enable a person to be a pauper lunatic you have two 
things to deal with, that is a certain degree of weak- 
mindedness more or less marked; and also pauperism 3 
but there are a great many of these children to whom I re- 
ferred who are not paupers; that is tosay, if application 
has been made on their behalf, it has not been granted; 
they do not come under the Lunacy Board at all. 


21148. One of the chief objects of this Commission is to 
sonsider the further care and control of the feeble-minded. 
Would you think one of the objects is not only for the 
benefit of the person taken care of, but for the benefit 
of the community at large 7?—Yes. 


21149. Would you say, from what you know, that in 
Scotland such a requirement exists ?—Il would not 
interfere with any of these people to whom I referred, 
so long as they have got good homes and good guard- 
ians; but when they have not I think there is a 
necessity. 


21150. From the passage in your statement I have just 
read out, is it a fair inference to draw when I impute to you 
the opinion that further legislation is desirable, in order to 
get hold of this class of the community ?—Yes, with this 
reservation, that I do not mean to say that all the feeble- 
minded should be drawn into it. 


21151. (Mr. Dickinson.) I want to ask one more ques- 
tion about the subject Dr. Needham was asking about 
with regard to the grant. What answers to our 4s. per 
week grant in England? In England the County Council 
pays to the Guardians 4s. per head. I understand that in 
Scotland that is not so, but somebody else pays the 
Guardians. Who is it pays the money ?—The money is 
actually paid by the Secretary for Scotland ; it is issued 
from there, but it is allocated by the Local Government 
Board, under a certificate from the General Lunacy Board 
that the patient was properly cared for and was in the 
place, in respect to which the claim is made, at the time 
the claim was made. 

21152. But you said there was a limited fund ?—Yes, 
it is now a fixed grant, £115,500. 

21153. £115,500 a year granted from the Exchequer 
to whom ?—It is granted in aid of the cost of maintenance 
of pauper lunatics; it is a fund at the disposal of tho 
Secretary for Scotland, 

21154. I understand the Local Government Board, 
Scotland, estimates the number of lunatics who are 
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entitled {tv participate in this grant every year ?—It gets 
a return of the actual lunatics. 

21155. And divides the £115,500 up equally amongst 
them ?—Yes, as far as it will go. There is no expenditure 
reckoned. beyond 8s. a week. If you spend 16s. a week 
you get no more grant than if you have spent 8s. 


21156. What does it come out to per head ?—It works 
out at about 3s. 43d. a week; it gets less and less every 
year. 

21157. It is getting less for the reason that there are 
more lunatics participating in it ?—Yes, it was somewhere 
about 4s. 7?d. when the grant was raised to £115,500 and 
fixed, and it gradually fell. 

21158. You anticipate that under new legislation a 
certain number of these persons whom we are calling now 
‘*feeble-minded”’ would be dealt with as lunatics ?—I think 
they would ; in the case of children, they certainly would. 


21159. Do you anticipate that these persons should have 
also a right to participate in this money ?—I do; I think 
they ought to have a grant either of this money ar some 
other money. 

21160. That is a question I want to arrive at; you would 
propose that it should not be a further call upon the 
same fund ?—I think not, because the fund is getting too 
small now. 

21161. Tt should be an additional grant from the 
Exchequer to Scotland ?—I think it should, putting it 
exactly on the same footing. J do not think there should 
be an inducement to send a child or a grown-up person 
to one place rather than another, as far as the grant is 
concerned, 

21162. But there would be an inducement if you 
had more money ?—Not if you received a grant whether 
you sent him to one place or another. Ifa feeble-minded 
child required care it would be an inducement as at present 
to the parish council to send him\to a training school, 
because they know they would not-lose the grant by 
doing so. 

21163. It would be an inducement to send him to that 
extent ?—Yes. 

21164. With rezard to the administration, I see you 
first mention the sheriff. The sheriff is a county officer, 
is he not ?—He is sometimes called, not quite correctly, 
the “‘ Sheriff Principal’’; heis an officer who has jurisdic- 
tion over a combination of counties, for instance the 
Sheriff of Perth is sheriff of Perthonly; the Sheriff of 
Caithness, Orkney and Shetland is one sheriff, and there 
are three sheriff-substitutes, one for exch county of that 
sheriffdom. 

21165. How many sheriffs are there in Scotland ?— 
Fifty-three or fifty-four sheriff-substitutes. 


21166. How many sherifis?—I am not absolutely 
sure, I think there must be about fifteen. They are 
are all advocates of high standing, all resident in Edin- 
burgh except the Sheriff of Lanarkshire. 

21167. You told us that the person who orders a 
lunatic to be placed under constraint is the sheriff ?— 
Yes, but by the Act “sheriff”? is interpreted to mean 
the sherifi-substitute; the person who actually does 
it is the sheriff-substitute. 

21168. Then the sheriff-substitute is a local resident 
State officer ?—Yes. j 

21169. Not a county officer ?—No, a State officer. 


21170. Does the sheriff-substitute institute any kind 
of enquiry into the question as to whether a person is 
a lunatic or not ?—No; if he gets an application which isin 
accordance with the requirements of the Act, and which 
contains certificates which appear to be sufficient to 
show that the person is not a sane person, he signs tle 
order. He never sees the lunatic. 

21171. He takes the recommendation of the medical 
officer as absolutely conclusive ?—As conclusive, and the - 
application of the inspector of poor or, if it is a private 
patient, any res; onsible relative who applies. 

21172. What information does he get from the relative ? 
—The information required by tle Act, that is all, the 
schedule being very much like the English; it was taken 
from the original English schedule, I think. 


21173. In England it is the Justices of the Peace who 
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are resident in the place ?—The sheriff makes no enquiry, 
he practically knows nothing about them. 


21174. Therefore it practically comes to this, that 
the certificate of the two doctors is all that is required 
in sep to get the lunatic shut up ?—Practically that 
is all. 


21175. The sheriff, of course, has nothing to do with 
the administration of the lunatic asylum ?—No. 


21176. He has nothing to do with the discharge of 
the lunatic ?—No: he is an officer of high standing; he 
gets an appeal sometimes and sends it on to us for enquiry, 
just as the Secretary for Scotland will get an appeal 
sometimes. He has not nominally the power of interfering 
with lunatics, but if an appeal is made to him under 
Section 92 of the Act of 1857, he may act uyon it, or if it 
is to the Board, they may do so. Upon two certificates 
being submitted that the person has so far recovered that 
he may be safely liberated, the sheriff can order his 
discharge. 


21177. He is superior to the Board of the Lunacy 
Commissioners, then ?—No, the appeal is made either 
to the sheriff or to the Board. In nine cases out of ten 
it is made to the Board. 


21178. I want to find how far this is a State system of 
administration. It is the sheriff alone who orders a lunatic 
to be shut up, it is the superintendent of the asylum alone: 
who orders him to be discharged ?—Yes, except in the 
case of unrecovered patients or of a successful appeal. 


21179. Are there no voluntary managers of these 
asylums ?—No, the District Lunacy Board visit. There 
is a power to appoint visitors but it is never exercised. 


21180. There is nothing answering to our visiting 
committee ?—I think the District Lunacy Board answers 
to that. They have more power, but they perform the 
the same duties. 


21181. But there is nothing which answers to the com- 
mittee of the county council or the visiting committee of 
the asylum ?—I think, as far as I can see, the powers of 
the District Lunacy Board are very similar to those of 
the Visiting committee. 


21182. What do the “five to twenty-three people”’ do, 
whom you told us of, who have the control of what you call 
the district asylums ?—That is the District Lunacy Board. 


21183. Those are what you speak of when you say they 
answer to the visiting committee ?—Yes. 


21184. But they have no powers with regard to liberty ? 
—They have no power to order a patient’s discharge and 
our Commissioners have no power to do so. 


21185. (Dr. Dunlop.) I would like you to clear up the 
question of the power of the parish councils in removing 
paupers from the ordinary wards of the poor-house to the 
lunatic wards. The parish councils have not power to do 
that “off their own bat.” ?—No; they have power to 
apply, but not to remove. 


21186. The responsibility of removal rests with the 
general Board of Lunacy ?—Yes. 


21187. The other point came up when you were being 
examined by Dr. Donkin about the matter of uncertified 
lunatics or defectives. I understand you are in favour of 
all mental defectives being brought under one authority ? 
—Yes. 

21188. If mental defect existed and there were a neces- 
sity for care and treatment, that case, ipso facto, would 
become certifiable ?—You cannot make a person certifiable 
unless you can create some machinery by which he can be 
certified. If you speak of “certifiable,” you really mean 
persons who will be certified in practice. 


21189. But do you really suggest there should be two 
classes of defectives in Scotland, one class being held to be 
certifiable the other class not to be certifiable; the one 
under the Lunacy Board the other under some other 
authority ?—I donot say “ held not to be certifiable,’? but I 
do think asa matter of fact that you cannot get all certified 
under the Lunacy Acts, therefore you will have to make 
some special Act which will enable them to be dealt 
with in another way. 

21190. So that you advise two classes ?—There would 
be two classes. If they were under one controlling body, 
such as the Lunacy Board, it would have to be a separate 
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department vf that Board, because the law would be 
different. 


, 21191. The Board would be able to administer two 
different classes ?—Yes, I only say it could not be done 
exactly on the same lines as the present Act. 


21192. You are dealing with uncertified persons at the 
present moment ?—To a certain extent the Board are, but 
there is in these cases no question about discharge, that is 
the difficulty: it is the prevention of discharge that makes 
the special difficulty. Take a private imbecile child in an 
imbecile training school ; there is no difficulty ; there is no 
necessity for any certificate and no difficulty with regard to 
discharge. If you have another class of case in which 
the inmate, being in the opinion of the medical surer- 
intendent sine, might go away if he chose, then you have 
to make a law to meet that. I do not think that should 
be the ordinary lunacy law. 


21193. I donot follow you. As long as a person is shut 
up on account of mental defect surely he ought to come 
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under the lunacy law ?—What do you mean by “ shu 
ap? ae 

21194. Put into confinement, compulsorily detained. 
If an adult has such mental defect as to require his 
seclusion in an asylum, or in any other form of institution, 
the mental defect is a ground for seclusion ; and should not 
all mental defect be dealt with by the Lunacy Board ?—I 
think there is no other Board existing that isso much akin 
to that work ; I think if any Board should have it it is they. 
I think it is better that they should have it thaneven an 
independent body, which is a costly thing, and I do not 
see the necessity for the creation of such a body. 


21195. If a person required seclusion for grounds other 
than mental defect then they would not come under the 
lunacy law ?—No. 


21196. As long as the mental defect was the ground they 
ought to be under the lunacy authority only ?—The lunacy 
authority only. 


JoHN MacpHerson, Esq., M.D., called ; and Examined. 


21197. (Chairman.) You are one of the Commissioners 
in Lunacy for Scotland ?—Yes. 

21198. You have been so k'nd as to give us a state 
ment of your evidence. May we put that on our notes ? 
—Yes. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
By JoHN MacpHerson, Esa., M.D., Commisstoner 
In Lunacy, EDINBURGH. 

1. Tou Carn oF THE MentTatLy Unsounp In ScoTLanD. 
In Scotland, so far as regards administrative purposes, 
all persons of unsound mind are dealt with under the 
Lunacy Acts, without regard to the nature of the mental 
impairment or the age of the individual. The test of 
certifiability is the necessity for care and treatment on 
account of mental impairment. Al! persons who are 
properly taken care of by relatives or whose means permit 
of their being satisfactorily provided for in their own 
houses are rightly excluded from official jurisdiction of 
any kind. When an individual, not being a pauper, is 
placed in a private house for profit or is sent to an institu- 
tion, that individual comes under the jurisdiction of the 
Commissioners in Lunacy. When, on account of mental 
infirmity, an individual is admitted to parochial relief 
and is either lodged in his own house or otherwise treated, 
he ipso facto comes under the supervising power of the 

Lunacy Commissioners. 


9. LuNACY CERTIFICATES. 


Lunacy certificates are as a rule based upon the presence 
of observed intellectual deficiency or disorder. It is, 
however, not always possible to define or to detect in- 
tellectual disorder except as interpreted by an obvious 
inability on the part of the individual to take proper 
care of himself or by the existence of such a degree of 
eccentricity of conduct as is either injurious to the in- 
dividual or offensive to others. 

H. W., Male, aged 54. Was an accomplished literary man 
and held a responsible and lucrative position. When 
about 45 his habits became changed ; he drank to excess ; 
his conduct in certain ways became disgusting and 
revolting ; he was dismissed from his situation, and his wife 
found it impossible to live with him. He gradually 
drifted from bad to worse, and was twice in prison for 
breach of the peace. At the expiry of his second sen- 
tence he was handed over to the inspector of poor, cer- 
tified, and admitted to an asylum. The man’s general 
intelligence was good, but from his actions there was 
no doubt but that he was insane, and there was no 
difficulty in filling up a certificate. The following is 
one of the medical certificates :— 

‘““Has no respect for his appearance, and pays no 
attention to the buttoning of his trousers; perfectly 
indifferent as regards his dress, behaviour, and being in 
prison. Delusions that he is bringing out a book 
astonishing everyone. Rambling and incoherent at times 
with exalted ideas of his own importance. The warders 
state his rambling statements, and conducting himself 
in a foolish and childish manner.”’ 

C. MK. 8. Female, aged 27 years. 
minded and the child of weak-minded parents. 


Slightly weak- 
Lived 


in a small town in the north of Scotland. Her sexual 
conduct was so scandalous as to suggest her irresponsi- 
bility, and she was certified and sent toanasylum. After 
a few months she was discharged and sent home. Shortly 
afterwards she became pregnant, and was again certified 
and sent to the asylum, where she has remained since 
1898. The following is one of the medical certificates :— 

“Ts dull of intellect and silly in conversation, is destitute 
of moral sense and the decencies of social life and conduct, 
uses foul and abusive language, accosts and solicits men 
and prostitutes herself. Heredity—her grandmother, 
father, and mother weak-minded, and her sister and 
brother imbeciles. Her father, D.S., says she gets into 
sudden passions, and will, in these, attack her mother 
and sister, uses foul language and is not amenable to 
parental control.” 


3. UNCERTIFIED PrRsons or Unsounp Munn. 


In addition to certified persons the General Board ot 
Lunacy for Scotland is officially cognisant of, and exer- 
cises more or less direct supervision over, a certain number 
of non-certified individuals of unsound mind. These in- 
elude the following:— ~ 

1. Voluntary Inmates of Asylums. 

2. Wards under Judicial Factors. 

3. Children in Imbecile Institutions. 

4, Patients in Observation Wards of Poorhouses. 


4. Tue DISTRIBUTION OF THE MENTALLY UNSOUND.t 


On the Ist of January 1905, there were in Scotland 
17,241 insane persons,of whom the General Board of Lunacy 
had official cognisance. Of these 13,007 were in asylums, 
947 were in lunatic wards of poorhouses directly under 
the supervision of the Commissioners in Lunacy, 2,829 
were boarded out in private dwellings, 408 were in the 
two institutions for imbecile children, and fifty were in the 
lunatic department of the Perth General Prison. These are 
all the methods in which the insane and feeble-minded are 
dealt with in Scotland, and, except under the Lunacy Acts, 
there is no other method of dealing with them. Of the grand 
total of 17,241, 2,551 were private patients, and 14,640 
were pauper patients, supported wholly or in part by the 
parishes to which they belong. It will help to clear up 
the subject if we deal only with pauper patients. The 
following Table shows the manner of their distribution. 


Male. Female. Total. 





In Asylums - - - - - 5,340 5,413 10,753 
In lunatic wards of poor-houses - 501 446 947 
In private dwellings - - - 1,114 1,590 2,704 
In Imbecile institutions - - 148 88 236 

In Lunatic department General ae 
Prison Perth - - - - 46 + 50 
Total - 7,149 7,541 14,690 








* Not classed as paupers. 


+t Dr. Macpherson subsequently sent in a Return showine 
the Distribution of the Mentally Unsound in Scotland on 
Ist January, 1908, which is printed in Appendix Papers 
p. 328d post. 
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5. Tur PropaBLeE NUMBER OF IMBECILES UNDER CARE. 


According to the statistics of the various institutions 
in Scotland the proportion of imbeciles in establishments 
is about 7 per cent. Treating the lunatic wards of 
poorhouses and of asylums as one and the same, for 
there is no distinction beyond the fact that the 
poorhouse lunatics are selected on account of their better 
physical health and docility, we find a total of 11,700 
persons in estahlishments. Seven per cent. of that 
number amounts to 819. Judging from personal experi- 
ence, that proportion might be safely doubled without 
overstepping the limits of accuracy. The discrepancy 
is explainable on the ground that many imbeciles are 
admitted to asylums suffering from acute attacks of 
insanity, and the diagnosis once entered in the registers 
is apt to remain unaltered. If, then, 14 per cent. of the 
inmates of asylums are imbeciles that would raise the 
actual number to probakly 1,638. 

Of the 2,704 pauper insane boarded out in private 
dwellings, 969 are boarded with relatives, and 1,735 
boarded with strangers. Those boarded with their 
own relatives are almost without exception imbeciles. 
Tn 1905, the parish of Edinburgh, out of a total of about 
1,100 pauper lunatics, had 296 boarded out in private 
dwellings. Of these 198 were cases of acquired insanity 
living with strangers, 66 were imbeciles living with 
strangers, and 82 were imbeciles living with their own 
relatives. As the larger urban parishes adopt pretty 
much the same system in their methods cf boarding out, 
we may conclude that what is true of Edinburgh is true 
of ether similar parishes, such as Glasgow, Govan, and 
Dundee, which three parishes, along with Edinburgh, 
contribute about 35 per cent. of all the boarded out 
pauper insane in Scotland. Wemay conclude, therefore, 
that about 67 per cent. of the patients boarded out with 
strangers are cases of acquired insanity, and 33 per cent. 
are imbeciles. On the basis of this calculation, therefore, 
572 of the insane boarded out with\strangers are imbeciles, 
and it has already been stated that the 969 boarded 
with related guardians are practically all imbeciles. 
Therefore 1,541 of all the pauper insane in private dwellings 
in Scotland, or 57 per cent. of them, are imbeciles. This 
calculation is substantiated to a certain extent by my 
colleague, Dr. Charles Macpherson, who ‘s to give ev:dence 
before the Comm’'ssion. With regard to sex, there are over 
all 1,114 males and 1,590 females boarded out. Taking 
the same proportions for the imbeciles there ought to 
be about 640 males and about 900 females. The females 
are of all ages. : 

Finally there are 236 pauper imbecile children in the 


-two institutions at Larbert and Dundee. 


Summing up, 1,638 in establishments, 1,541 boarded 
out in private dwellings, and 309 (including 73 elected 
children who are practically of the same class as the 
pauper children) in imbecile institutions gives a total 
of 3,488 pauper imbeciles in Scotland of whom the General 
Board of Comm/'ssioners in Lunacy have cognisanee. 


With the exception of the class of elected children 
in imbecile institutions, and of patients treated in the 
observation wards of poorhouses, all the various classes 
of the mentally unsound paupers to whom reference 
has been made are under certificates. They are supported 
by the parishes to which they belong, and with the excep- 
tion of the inmates of the observation wards of poor- 
houses who are not certified, the cost of maintenance is 
supplemented by the Government Grant in aid of local 
taxation. 


.§. FURTHER REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CARE OF IMBECILES. 


Te administrative machinery in Scotland is, in my 
‘opinion, sufficient for dealing with the care and treatment 
‘of all the mentally unsound in the country who require 
‘care, provided only that some additional means can be 
organised for bringing more easily within the scope of 
that machinery certain classes who are at present, un- 
fortunately, more or less neglected. It need not be 
expected that any system, however carefully adjusted, 
can succeed in bringing under the cognisance of the 
responsible authorities all the mentally unsound persons 
in a country, nor is it in my opinion desirable that an 
attempt should be made to do this. The duty of the State 
towards the subiects of mental unsoundness is purely 
ethical and is limited to sectiring their safety and well- 
being, and to protecting the citizen from any annoyance 
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that may be caused by their unrestrained presence in 
society. I am aware that some evidence has been given 
before this Commission suggesting that mental enfeeble- 
ment being largely genetic in origin might be stamped 
out by preventing propagation on the part of all persons 
who are judged to be mentally enfeebled or disordered. 
If mental unsoundness were a foreign strain introduced 
into a community then it could possibly be extirpated 
in one of the several ways suggested, but as it is merely 
a variety which so long as individuals are not at a dead 
level of mental endowment must always arise anew, it is 
useless to propose any such means for checking its pro- 
duction. This ground for universal registration and 
control is therefore untenable. The only other excuse for 
registering or forcivly controlling the lives of mentally 
unsound persons is neglect or cruelty on the part of their 
guardians or the absence of proper provision for their 
care, and this principle, however imperfectly it may be 
acted upon, is already generally conceded. There are 
at present many persons of unsound mind in Scotland, 


‘who are, presumably, sufficiently protected and sheltered 


in their own homes, and any attempt to enquire into their 
condition would in itself be of the nature of inquisition. 
Under any proposed extension of the present system, 
it would be wrong, in my opinion, to interfere with such 
people except on grounds which are at present held to be 
sufficient for so doing. 


I now proceed to deal with those mentally unsound 
persons who, owing to certain legal imperfections of a 
slight character, and also to certain administrative 
anomalies, are unfortunately excluded from the operations 
of the present system, and I shall endeavour to show 
how such persons might be fully dealt with by a further 
widening and adaptation of the existing methods. 


(1). The first of these classes demanding attention 
are children of unsound mind. There are only two 
institutions in Scotland for the care and education of 
these children. They are both supported and endowed 
out of charitable funds. 


The provision for feeble-minded children of the poorer 
classes in the imbecile institutions of Larbert and Baldovan 
is far too limited to adequately meet the requirements 
of the country. There are numbers of children through- 
out the country who are fit inmates for these institutions 
who cannot, owing to the limited accommodation, be 
received into them. These institutions are charitable, 
erected and endowed by charitable funds, with this excep- 
tion that pauper children sent to them are supported by 
the parishes from which they are sent. There is, however, 
no compulsion upon a farish to send a child to an imbecile 
institution where the cost of maintenance varies from 
£25 to £30 per head perannum. Such children participate 
in the grant to the extent of from £9 to £10 each per 
annum, but an effort is always made by the parish 
authorities, and rightly so, to get the relatives to con- 
tribute as much as they can afford towards the mainten- 
ance of the child. Such a negotiation is, however, apt 
to be one-sided, for, as has already been stated, there 
is no statutory obligation upon the parishes to dispose 
of the children in this manner, and there is reason to 
believe that in some instances the conditions may be 
made so hard as to prevent the relatives from accepting 
them. Failing to get their children admitted through 
the parishes many of the friends make an effort to have 
them placed upon the charitable endowment of these 
institutions, but as there is only room for about seventy 
elected pupils at Larbert, and for three at Baldovan, 
the chances of the majority are small indeed. The only 
remedy to my mind is to make it compulsory for 
Parish Councils to dea! with feeble-minded children 
in the same way as lunatics are now dealt with. To 
do this, however, would imply the provision of accom- 
modation with at least two additional imbecile institu- 
tions in Scotland, each capable of accommodating from 
200 to 400 children. These institutions would require 
to be erected either directly or indirectly by the State. 
As there is no hope of the State directly undertaking 
such a measure it follows that the lunacy authorities 
of the various counties should combine into groups 
for this purpose. A small assessment over a large area 
would raise the necessary fund for building, and each 
parish would, of course, maintain its own children at a 
comparatively low rate per head. 


Supposing that the present institutions contracted 
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with the North Eastern and the Midland groups of counties 
in which they are respectively situated, and that the 
two new institutions were erected so as to serve the 
Northern and the West and Southern counties respectively, 
somewhere between 800 and 1000 children of a more or 
less educable type would be provided for and the present 
state of matters would be greatly ameliorated or perhaps 
wholly mitigated. The supervision of these institutions 
ought to remain as at present under the lunacy authorities. 
The present certificate which is granted with a view to 
secure participation in the grant would continue. This 
recommendation, in short, only involves an extension 
of the existing system. 

As a rule the imbecile institutions do not keep children 
longer than the age of seventeen or nineteen years, and 
the questions arise what is to become of them afterwards ? 
and what is to become of those who are unfit for training 
in those institutions ? Those who have homes to go to 
and whose friends are willing to look after them would of 
course as at present go to their own homes. Those who 
are fit for it can for a long time to come be satisfactorily 
provided for by being boarded out with strangers in 
private dwellings. There is a class who are better in 
asylums and to whom it is no hardship to be sent there. 
Only one asylum in Scotland, the Glasgow District Asylum, 
Woodilee, has as yet provided separate accommodation 
for idiots, but there is no reason why others should not 
in time do the same, as the necessity arises. My con- 
tention is that all children of this class could be satis- 
factorily dealt with under the present system were it made 
compulsory for the various parishes to send them to 
properly organised training schools, 


2. Delinquency presents a more complicated problem. 
For practical purposes the persons to whom I am specially 
referring may be divided into three classes, as follows :— 
(1) Intellectually feeble persons in whom the moral sense is 
practically wanting. (2) The intellectually feeble, in 
whom the moral sense is insufficiently developed to direct 
conduct. (3) Those in whom the intellectual faculties 
are developed up to the average, but who possess such 
feeble powers of moral resistance, when the mind is 
crossed by certain emotional currents, as to be practically 
incapable of taking care of themselves. According to the 
general practice of certification in Scotland, there ought 
to be no great difficulty in dealing with the first two 
classes of delinquents,who include practically all the feeble- 
minded petty offenders of the police courts, were it not for 
the fact that they appear to be overlooked and that having 
been once apprehended by the police they are liable to be 
over and over again dealt with in the same way. They 
are occasionally sent to asylums where, as a rule, they are 
not detained long, for beyond a slight degree of eccen- 
tricity or feeble-mindedness there may be nothing to 
justify the medical superintendent in detaining them. 
Generally the accommodation in our asylums is limited, 
_ and there is a desire to remove every one who can be 
discharged. Then perhaps there is a prejudice against 
criminal cases, not limited to the doctors alone, but shared 
in by the lay officials and the other patients. In any case 
it is unfortunately the fact that no proper provision is 
made under any of the existing laws for dealing with 
this class. 

The following cases illustrate the present difficulty 
of dealing with such persons as have been referred to, and 
the necessity that exists for further powers for dealing 
with them. rt cued Sn 

S.M., a middle aged woman. In 1894, she was certified 
and admitted to an asylum, in February, 1896, she was 
boarded out as a certified lunatic, in J anuary, 1897 she was 
reported to be mentally recovered and given ordinary out- 
door poor relief, in October, 1897, she was reported “ able- 
bodied.” Since her discharge from the asylum this woman 
has been afflicted with a mild secondary dementia, but a 
dementia quite sufficient to render her totally unfit for 
taking care of herself, for she has spent much of her time 
In prison on repeated short sentences for petty police 
offences. She has no delusions, but she is facile, forgetful, 
and generally stupid. She is now in an asylum. 

M. E. Female, born 1879. An imbecile, completely unedu- 
cable, speech very imperfect, strangers cannot understand 
a word she says, led into an immoral life by an elder sister. 
Has no efficient home care. Has been eight times in prison 
for drunken offences. Has been three times certified 
to be insane, but only given asylum care for short periods, 
being on each occasion discharged as recovered, 

M. A. Female, born 1863. Belongs to a respectable family, 
but one in which inasnity has been-a scourge. She married 


‘imprisonment for indecent assault. 
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when eighteen, during the six years subsequent to that 
she bore five children, she then became insane, was ad- 
mitted to an asylum and kept there for more than two 
years. The next five years of her life were spent partly 
in asylums and partly outside, she was four times 
during that period admitted and discharged, during 
these five years she twice became pregnant. Since her 
final discharge (1894) the greater part of her time has 
been spent in prison, she having since then had 109 sen- 
tences which added together amount to over seven years. 
Of this period of eleven and a half years, seven have been 
spent in prison, only four and a half elsewhere. Her 
mental condition during these years has been that of mild 
dementia, she is free from delusion, but has very evident 
signs of mental defect, she is forgetful, emotional, in- 
consequential, and at times has had bouts of morbid 
excitement during which she has been destructive. Since 
1894 she has had no home and no occupation. She 
has several times been in poorhouses. She is without 
doubt of unsound m‘nd, irresponsible and unfit to take 
care of herself. 

J. C. 35. This man was first in trouble when fifteen 
and was sent to a reformatory school. Alter leaving 
there he joined the Militia, and one training with it is 
practically the only remunerative occupation he has 
ever had. Since he was twenty a large proportion of 
his time has been spent in prison. As a prisoner he has 
always been troublesome. His offences have been various, 
including theft, robbery, breach of the peace, and poaching ; 
for the last he has been frequently convicted. He is a 
paranoiac and has delusions to the effect that he has 
been born again and that having been born aga’n he 
cannot sin, that he is too good for work, that he has a 
miraculous power of interpreting the scriptures, that 
he knows who the seven beasts mentioned in Revelations 
are. He is possessed of cunning, and it is sometimes 
difficult to get him to speak freely about his delusions. 
He is now hopelessly insane and in an asylum. 

A. R., born 1860. This man has suffered from paranoia 
for many years. He has the delusion that once when 
walking on a road in Inverness-shire the figure of a 
woman appeared on the hills, that it shouted at him and 
followed him, and has ever since persecuted him, putting 
his fellow workmen against him, and that as result of 
this persecution he has never been able to remain at any 
job. He is very secretive about these delusions and 
does not talk readily about them. He is an habitual 
thief, and has a special predilection for stealing the- 


combings of horse hair from stables. During the last nine-- 


teen years this man has been sentenced to imprisonment 
for this offence twenty-eight times, the total imprisonment 
inflicted amounting to upwards of twelve years. 

R. C. Female. A case of recurrent mania of a very 
violent type. 


windows, refuses food, and is a dangerous lunatic. Be- 
tween attacks she is somewhat facile, but might be 
described as nearly normal. She is now in an asylum 
and not likely to be again at liberty, but previously to 
being placed there for the last time she passed many 
years between asylums, poorhouses and prisons. 
course of two years she was fourteen times sent to 


prison, eleven of them being for offences committed in: 


In the attacks she is a perfect fury; she- 
commits assaults, tears her clothes, breaks furniture and. 
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poorhouses; her sentences amounted to 303 days; she- 


was on nine occasions certified to be insane. The 


time spent by her during these two years in asylums - 


amounted to 213 days; she spent 166 days in poorhouses, 
19 in police cells, and only 29 outside inst:tutions. 


T.G. Male, born 1879. An epileptic and an inebriate.. 


Weakminded and occasionally dangerously maniacal. At 
the expiry of a sentence of imprisonment for breach of the 


peace he was reported to the inspector of poor as insane ;: 


but the parish medical officer refused to certify him, and. 
he returned to his old habits and was soon again sent to’ 


prison. When in prison awaiting trial his mental con- 
dition was inquired into by the Sheriff, and he was, by 
the Secretary for Scotland, ordered to be admitted into 
and detained in an asylum, under Section 89 of the 
Lunacy Act, 1857. 

A.D. Male, born 1884. Always unfitfor work. Travelled 
round the country with his mother and brothers, who 
were hawkers. When 18 was sentenced to twelve months’ 
On reception in 
prison he was found to be imbecile, and was certified and 
sent to an asylum. The diagnosis was corroborated by 
the asylum superintendent and by a Lunacy Commissioner. 
At the time of the expiry of his sentence he was discharged 
by the superintendent as relieved. Two months after 
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of indecent assault; this time he was certified and sent 
to an asylum as a dangerous lunatic in terms of Section 
15(Lunacy Act, 1862). The case shows unsatisfactory 
position of a lunatic admitted to an asylum under Section 
6 (Lunacy Act, 1871), for he can be discharged unrecovered 
after expiry of sentence without fresh certification. 

But when we come to the class of delinquents who are, 
though intellectually apparently intact, yet morally 
feeble-minded, we are dealing with a class never con- 
templated by the lunacy laws. The only test for the 
committal of these persons is the test of conduct. Before 
the passing of the recent Inebriate Acts the application 
of such a test might be regarded as a dangerous innovation 
in British legislation, but as the principle has been con- 
ceded by these laws there can be nothing illogical in 
demanding that they be extended so as to include the 
class of the morally infirm offender. There are many 
persons in Scotland, especially in the larger towns, whose 
repeated convictions for petty offences in the police 
courts raise prominently the question of their mental 
unsoundness. It is true that the great majority of these 
chronic offenders are inebriates, but the State has already 
acknowledged the mental irresponsibility of the more 
confirmed section of this class. Many, however, are 
not inebriates in the true sense of the word. Some of 
them are kleptomaniacs; others are imbeciles who tend 
to commit breaches of the peace upon trivial provocation 
others again are so irritable or profligate, or so lacking 
in self-control, that they are incapable of directing their 
own conduct. It is not too much to say that some 
weak-minded offenders pass most of their time in gaol. 
I append a Table extracted from the Judicial Statistics 
(1903) for Scotland, which enumerate the number of 
persons who had had upwards of fifty previous con- 
victions :— 


Showing the Number of Persons Convicted for Petty Offences 
in Scotland in 1903 who had had more than Fifty 
Previous Convictions. 











Number of Previous Males, | Females. Total. 
Convictions. 

50 to 100 - - 378 604 982 
100 to 150 - - 78 187 255 
150 to 200 - - 5 52 57 
200 to 300 - - 0 95 28 

Over 300 - - 0 i i 

Totals - - 461 872 1,333 














I have taken the standard of fifty previous convictions, 
because there might be some doubt as to the mental irre- 
sponsibility of the subjects of a smaller number. Personally 
I can hardly conceive it possible that a person who has 
had upwards of fifty convictions, for any reason, is 
mentally normal, but I am willing to admit that it would 
be as much an error to state that they are all insane 
as to state that thev are all sane. In any case, the 
truth can be arrived at in another way, namely, by 
the individual examination of each of these persons. 

But whatever opinions may be held as to the sanity 
or insanity of these 1,300 persons, every one will admit 
that their repeated committal to prison is useless; that 
it produces no reformation; that it rather tends, if 
that is possible, to callousness and further degradation. 
Moreover, it is by no means a cheap or inexpensive method 
of dealing with them. 


The 1,300 persons just referred to might with advan- 


tage be divided into two classes, viz.: (1) Those who are _ 


judged to te of unsound mind, and (2) those in whom the 
intellectual evidences of mental unsoundness are slight, 
but whose conduct points distinctly to moral weakness 
and irresponsibility. The first class ought to be sent to 
ordinary asylums on ordinary certificates. The second 
class should be sent to special institutions of the colony 
or village asylum type. It would of course be undesirable 
to commit any person to such an institution without full 
judicial enquiry at which medical evidence would be 
taken, but I see no necessity for ordinary certification. 
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Here I may state what is merely a personal opinion, that, 
considering the intimate connection between crime and 
mental unsoundness, all chronic offenders, but especially 
youthful offenders, ought to be examined by an expert 
in mental diseases with a view to determining their 
mental condition. I am convinced that by this means 
and by the committal of all these mentally unsound 
offenders to suitable institutions, a good many of the 
difficulties which at present confront us would be relieved. 
As an illustration of what I mean I append the following 
Tables of the result of the random examination of sixty- 
five short sentence female prisoners in the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow prisons by Dr. Craufurd Dunlop and myself. 
At the Edinburgh Prison we examined only prisoners 
with not less than ten previous convictions, and at Glasgow 
with not less than thirty previous convictions. We found, 
over all, that not less than 60 per cent. of the whole 
number were mentally abnormal. The abnormality 
varied from a slight degree of imbecility up to the most 
unmistakeable symptoms of mental unsoundness. 


EpinpurcH Prison.—Female short sentence prisoners 
with not less than ten previous convictions. Taken 
at random. 





Mental Condition. 











cae ans |_| Numbers. : wot 
Sane. Defective. 

10 to 20 - 12 yee 
20 ,, 30 - 5 3 - 
30 ,, 40 - 5 1 F 
40 ,, 50 - 2 0 ; 
50 ,, 60 - 1 0 : 
6Omy 2500; Se 1 0 ® 
F0tg, 280)! -4 4 i ’ 
80 ,, 90 - 1 0 : 
90 ,, 100 - 0 0 s 
Over 100 - 3 0 : 

9 2% 
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DvuxeE StREET Prison, GLaAscow.—Short sentence female 
prisoners with not less than thirty previous convic- 
tions. Taken at random. 





Mental Cond ‘t’on. 








okreriew, | Numbers 
Sane. Defective. 

30—40 9 6 3 
50—€0 2 1 1 
50 —60 8 2 6 
60—70 3 l 2 
70—80 0 0 0 
80—90 1 1 0 
90 —100 0 0 0 
100—150 9 3 6 
over—150 2 1 ] 
Total .. 34 : 15 19 
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Certification is’ a variable, and in many respects 
a useless distinction, except in so far as it safe- 
guards the liberty of the subject, which in this instance 
is not in question. An institution for the detention 
of such persons should be under the charge of a 
physician skilled in the treatment of mental diseases, 
and assisted by a staff of assistant physicians. In short, 
it should be managed exactly like a modern asylum, 
and should have no prison eiement about it at ail. It 
should possess abundance of land for agricultural and other 
pursuits. It should be built upon the village type, and 
possess a central hospital for the treatment of physical 
disease, of recurrent attacks of insanity to which this 
class are peculiarly subject, and for the observation of 
cases whose mental condition requires prolonged clinical 
study before judgment is pronounced in criminal cases. 
It is a question to be considered whether such an institv- 
tion as I have described should be also an asylum for 
criminal and dangerous lunatics or not, and whether the 
present inadequate accommodation for criminal lunatics 
at Perth ought not to be removed from the prison there 
and incorporated with such an institution. But, what- 
ever its other functions, one thing is abundantly clear 
to-my mind, that it ought not to be in any sense a penal 
institution, and for the same reason that it should not be 
in any way connected with the administration uf prisons. 


I come now to the important question of how these 
institutions are to be organised and administered. In 
the first place, Scotland being a small country, they must 
be central institutions. If they are central they must 
be State institutions, with this provision, that each district 
or community shall pay for the maintenance of its own 
members who are inmates of the institutions. But if they 
are to be State institutions they must be subject to State 
inspection and supervision. Upon the question of who 
the supervising body should be, depends the welfare and 
success of the whole scheme. There are already a suffi- 
cient number of public departments.in Scotland, and the 
creation of a new one ad huc is to be deprecated. If the 
Scottish publie departments are to remain as they are at 
present, then I have no hesitation whatever in declaring 
my opinion that institutions for the various classes I 
have mentioned should be under the lunacy authority. 
I do not pretend for a moment that they would therefore 
be better managed. It is the duty of the country to see 
to it that such institutions are efficiently conducted who- 
ever the superiors may be. My reasons are as follows: 
(1) The persons to be treated are either insane or weak- 
minded, or suffering from physical infirmity. (2) If there 
is to be any advance in our knowledge of the processes 

which underlie the various symptoms of mental and 
physical deterioration, under which most of these patients 
labour, they must be studied medically exactly as other 
forms of mental affections are studied, by trained and 
skilled physicians. (3) The medical element in admin- 
istration must prevail to the exclusion, or at any rate 
the subordination, of the penal. (4) The intimate alli- 
ance of the malady of the certified with that of the un- 
certified insane would necessitate the constant inter- 
change of individuals from the one class of institutions to 
the other. (5) The construction, management, and 
hospital character of modern asylums is essentially the 
same as that which ought to characterise any modern 
institution for the reception and treatment of epileptics, 
‘inebriates, and weak-minded offenders. Sooner or later 
some such proposal as I am now formulating must in one 
form or another come into practice, and it is highly desir- 
able that it should emerge under the influence of the best 
available traditions. _ The traditions of the lunacy system 
in Scotland are exactlythe traditions which are required for 


dealing successfully with the weak-minded offender and « 


the inebriate. It is useless to think of punishemnt, which 
at best can only be. defended asa means of reform. But 
if we believe, as we surely must do, that reform in this 
instance is difficult to attain, and that the main object is 
to preserve the decency and order of the community, and 
to promote the welfare of the individuals concerned, 
then we must adopt some such scheme as I have sketched. 
Not only are the traditions of the lunacy system in this 
country the most desirable for dealing with the class in 
question, but the construction of the modern asylum 
of the village type is the best form of institution 
for their detention, for it. combines the advantages of the 
hospital system with that of the labour colony. 


” 


The great advantage of the “ village 
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asylum is the 
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segregation of the various buildings into small villas, which 
permit of the classification of the inmates to any extent, 
that is desired, so that the quieter inmates ¢an be wholly 
separated from the noisy ana more turbulent, the acute 
patients and those requiring active medical treatment from 
those who are in need of no treatment; and, finally, 
those who ate capable_.of enjoying more extended liberty 
can live apart from those whose actions demand, 
for any reason, close supervision. The village type 
of asylum has been in existence, in Germany for 
many years, and was there first of all made 
famous by the well-known asylum of Alt-Scherbita in 
Prussian Saxony. We owe its introduction into this 
country to the late Sir John Sibbald, who recommended 
the erection of that type of institution for the new City 
Asylum at Bangour. The idea was adopted by the Aber- 
deen District Lunacy Board in the construction of their 
new asylum at Kingseat, which is now in full working 
order, and is the first village asylum opened in Great 
Britain. At the present time there are two other similar 
asylums in course of construction, namely, the Edinburgh 
Asylum at Bangour, and the new asylum for Renfrewshire 
at Dykebar, near Paisley. 


3. .VAGRANYTS, LOAFERS,“ AND INS AND OUTS 
oF PooRHOUSES. 


These form a large class who are only differentiated 
from the preceding class of delinquents by the fact that 
they are less in evidence in the police courts. I am 
unable from personal experience to speak authoritatively 
about them, but I understand that others from Scotland 
will lay before the Commission a detailed account of them. 
I have often been struck by the low intelligence and want 
of character among several of them whom I have casually 
met in the course of my professional duties. I recently 
had the opportunity, along with a well-known Edinburgh 
medical man, who is interested in such matters, of visiting 
two Scottish poorhouses. The following is an epitome 
of the notes we made during our visits :— 


First Poorhouse. 

We were informed that there were about 200 inmates, 
but we saw less than 100 of them. The building was an 
old one, and the grounds very limited. We visited the 
.wood-cutting shop, the children’s nursery, afew dormitcries 
for men and some for women, the men’s day room, 
the laundry, and the sewing room. When going round 
we picked out fourteen imbeciles, but there may have been 
others whom we did not see. The fourteen referred to: 
were all well marked cases. Among. them. was. one lad 
who had been trained at the Imbecile Institution, Larbert, 
he could converse very fairly and reasonably, but was 
evidently unfit to take care of himself. Another imbecile 
seen was a woman apparently about twenty-five years. 
cld, she was markedly defective, could neither count, read, 
spell, nor tell the time when shown a watch ; this woman 
had been the mother of two children. She is an “ in and 


out’ and when out makes a precarious living by prostitu- 


tion. The medical officer stated that this woman ought 
to be permanently detained, but that in his opinion it 
would be cruel to certify her as a lunatic. Among other 
cases we saw were two epileptics, both somewhat feeble- 
minded, a defective blind boy, a deaf and dumb boy with 
periodic attacks of excitement, and a feeble-minded man 
whose wife, and child were also in the house, all being 
imbecile, the wite very decidedly so. 


Second Poorhouse. 

The second poorhouse had at the time ot our visit 185. 
inmates. We were accompanied by the governor who 
showed us in all akout 100 of the inmates. Of these only 
eight were apparently weak minded. 


(1.) Female, aged th'rty years ; had been seven years in 
the House ; is an epileptic and speaks with an impertect 
articulation ; suffers from chronic hip-joint disease. She 
conversed intelligently. 


.(2.) Female, fifty years ; has been thirty years in House. 
She is able to work in the kitchen, but is markedly defec- 
tive and cannot talk intelligently. Has had an illegiti- 
mate daughter who is a lunatic, and a grandaughter 
(daughter of the preceding) who is an idiot. 


(3.) Male, aged fifty-four. An ‘‘in” and “ out.” Found 
him working in tailor’s shop. He spoke intelligently ; told 
us he had been in an asylum suffering from mental 
depression. 
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(4.) Male, aged forty-three. Twice in asylums suffering 


Macpherson, from mental depression the result of drink. An “in” and 
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“out.” Said he was a labourer, but confessed that he 
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(5.) Female, aged forty. Subject to recurrent attacks 
of mania; has only been in House a few weeks. Is to be 
certified and removed to an asylum. 


(6.) Female, aged twenty-one. Was reared in poorhouse. 
As a child she was troublesome Owing to her tendency 
to set things on fire. Was sent out to domestic service, 
but only remained a few weeks in any one place. Has 
had an illegitimate child. Afterwards married a man as 
weakminded as herself. She does not know where her 
husband is. 


(7.) Female, aged fifty-eight. Discharged from an 
asylum. She is demented and apparently unable to take 
care of herself. 


(8.) Female, aged forty-four. Has been thirty years in 
the House ; cannot read or write ; has had an illegitimate 
child. She is quite quiet and harmless. 


These cases illustrate the necessity for the permanent 
detention of the younger female imbeciles. It is a matter 
of comparative unimportance where they are detained, 
whether in poorhouses or along with the other classes 
whose detention has already been discussed. If one 
may judge from the comparatively small numbers dealt 
with in the preceding figures there are probably few 
feeble-minded persons among the ordinary inmates of 
Scottish poorhouses. 


(4.) INEBRIATES, 


My experience does not entitle me to speak with any 
authority upon this subject. I should like, however, to 
say that the distinction which is drawn between them 
and the classes I have already referred to appears to me 
to be an artificial one. Alcoholism is but an incident— 
an important one, certainly—but not the main factor 
in the majority of cases. Of the 65\prisoners examined 
by Dr. Dunlop and myself 48 were in jail for drunken- 
ness, and 31 of these were mentally unsound, in our 
opinion. 

M.B. Female, born 1875. Her father was a pauper. Her 
mother committed suicide. A brother is in an asylum. 
When a girl she was boarded out as a pauper, having been 
abandoned by her parents. When about 17 she became 
a prostitute. She has a police record of about seventy 
convictions. She has been about twenty times in poor- 
houses. She has been four times certified insane and four 
times discharged from asylums as recovered, in the course 
of three years. She is now an inmate of the State Inebriate 
Reformatory. She is congenitally mentally defective, 
unreasonable, erratic in her conduct, has a violent temper, 
and,under any stress, Becomes acutely insane with delusions 
and violent conduct. She is efficiently cared for in the 
reformatory orin prison, but is quite unfit to be at large. 


C.G. Female, aged 39. This woman, who is a low grade 
imbecile, was for a year and a half an inmate of an in- 
ebriate reformatory, and discharged from there as a 
lunatic. Her history is one of neglect; when 23, her 
mother died; shortly after that her father turned her out 
of the house, and for sixteen years, excepting such times 
as were spent in prisons, poorhouses, and other institutions 
she supported herself by prostitution. For years she was 
homeless and in the habit of sleeping on common stairs. 
In the reformatory her’ conduct was silly in the extreme ; 
for instance, at times she would refuse to get into bed and 
had to be coaxed to do so by the promise of sweets. 
Although frequently under the observation of the parish 
officials in the poorhouse and handed to the parish officials 
when discharged from the reformatory, she was not 
certified nor given the care and treatment necessary for 
her condition. 

I. T. Born 1878.—Thi3 woman, a deserted wife 
and a drunken, disorderly prostitute, frequently in 
prison, had maniacal attacks there which were ascribed 
to delirium tremens. She was sent to a certified 
inebriate reformatory, on account of these maniacal 
bouts; she was there found to be uncontrollable 
and removed to the State Inebriate Reformatory. Jn 
the State Reformatory the bouts continued, and as their 
nature was fully recognised she was certified and re- 
moved to anasylum. Nine nee later she was reported 
by the asylum superintendent to be recovered, and brought 
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back to the State Reformatory; but after admission 
it was soon found that she had not recovered, but that 
the maniacal bouts came on with the same regularity 
as formerly; she was again certified. On the day 
her Reformatory sentence expired, the day on which she 
became a locai charge, she was reported to be again re- 
covered, and discharged. Within six months from that 
discharge she was four times sentenced to imprisonment, 
three times certified to be insane, and twice discharged 
from the asylum as recovered. 

The present administrative machinery, in Scotland, 
whereby the mentally unsound of all classes are dealt 
with under the Lunacy Acts, is admirable, but it requires 
some amendment and extension so that all persons who, 
on account of mental impairment or deficiency, require 
care and treatment, should receive it. Those mentally 
unsound persons who are properly looked after by their 
friends or relatives are not contemplated in the follow- 
ing summary of recommendations. 


1. All neglected cases, and all cases frequently appre- 
hended by the police should be subjected to examination as 
to their mental condition by an expert in mental diseases. 


2. Observation wards, similar to those now in exis- 
tence in Glasgow, should be established in every large 
centre of population and all cases regarding whom there 
is any doubt ought to be sent there for observation. A 
similar system prevails in Copenhagen where the Psychia- 
tric Clinic in the Communal Hospital is freely used by 
the police for this purpose. 


3. Persons who are manifestly insane. ought to be 
certified in the usual way and sent to asylums. 


4. Persons who are morally though not to a marked 
degree intellectually insane should be comitted by the 
Sheriff to a State institution of the “ Village”? asylum 
type for such terms as may be thought advisable. The 
maintenance of the inmates in such institutions must be 
at the expense of their own parishes. The institution 
should be medical in its management, and might include 
the present Criminal Lunatic Department at Perth. 
The establishment of such an institution would secure 
the proper care of the great majority of this class of 
person, for it would not only meet those cases whose deten- 
tion in asylums is considered unnecessary, but those 
parish authorities who are apt to shirk the trouble and 
expense of dealing with this class of moral ‘imbecile 
might probably find it less expensive to deal with them 
directly than to leave them in the hands of the judicial 
authorities. I should also favour the compulsory 
detention in poorhouses of certain of the more trouble- 
some “ins and outs,” many of whom are weak-minded. 


5. It should be made obligatory upon parish counc’ls 
to undertake the care of all neglected educable imbecile 
children in the same way as they at present deal with the 
ordinary insane. If this were done it would necessitate 
the enlargement of the two present imbecile training 
schools and the establishment of at least two more. 


6. A wider recognition of insane conduct as a sign of 
insanity and as a basis of certification is urgently re- 
quired. It would not, I think, be possible to do this by 
legislatively defining insanity, but the slowly approach- 
ing recognition of the irresponsibility of certain sections 
of the community such as many inebriates, spendthrifts, 
and chronic delinquents, would be greatly hastened 
by some form of legislation such as I have indi- 
cated. 


21199. (Mr. Byrne.) I would like to ask a few questions 
of the same nature as I put to the secretary. You do not 
publish in your annual report any statistics as to the 
causes of insanity in Scotland 7—No. 


21200. Have you got those statistics ?—No. 


21201. Have they been excluded on purpose ?—They 
have, I believe. The information at the disposal of our 
Board was so imperfect that it was considered better not 
to publish them. 


- 21202. So you have no body of information in Scotland 

to throw light on the interesting question as to how far 
heredity affects the number of the mentally defective in 
Scotland ?—So far as heredity affects insanity it is well 
known that most of the insanity in the country is directly 
or indirectly due to heredity. 


21203. That is accepted ?—That is accepted. 
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21204. You say in your statement, in dissuading any 
steps being taken with a view to dealing with these people 
on the lines of preventing their propagation ; ‘if mental 
unsoundness were a foreign strain introduced into a com- 
munity, then it could possibly be extirpated in one of the 
several ways suggested, but as it is merely a variety which, 
so long as individuals are not at a dead level of mental 
endowment, must always arise anew, it is useless to pro- 
pose any such means for checking its production.” If 
heredity is universally recognised as the main factor, you 
can scarcely call it a mental defect which is always arising 
anew ?—The question is a little complicated to this extent ; 
no doubt there is heredity in the case of the great majority 
of lunatics, but perhaps I could put it more shortly by 
saying, in my belief, if you were now to enforce the confine- 
ment of all the feeble-minded in the country, in two or 
three generations the state of matters would probably be 
exactly what it is now. Of course I cannot prove that 
statement. 


21205. May I put it in this way, that you think that 
even if you cut off the obvious existing defective families 
in such a short time as two or three generations you 
would have just as many ?—So I believe. 


21206. That of course is not a usual opinion, is it ?— 
It is not a usual opinion. 


21207. It is so important, and you have such experi- 
ence in the matter, that one would like to have it very 
clear. If you look at the interesting pages at the end 
of your last Report, giving the conditions, as regards 
relationship with defective people, of the inhabitants 
of Barra and those other islands where you have a 
considerable number of lunatics, every one of whom 
has an enormous number of defective close relations, and 
none are without such relations, do you consider that 
if you drained all those people of all the tainted families 
and left only the untainted, you would have exactly 
the same in three or four generations ?—I would modify 
my statement to the extent of saying that you probably 
would not have the same conditions, but you would have 
very similar conditions. I should like to explain why I 
think so. I say in the passage you quoted that “if 
mental unsoundness were a foreign strain introduced 
into a community, then it could possibly be extirpated — 
in one of the several ways suggested.’’ It must be 
borne in mind that no two individuals in the same family 
are alike, no two members of a litter of puppies, or of 
young pigs, are the same ; they all differ from one another, 
and even in the purest breeds of stock you can only keep 
up the purity of the stock by eliminating all the indi- 
viduals that depart from the type aimed at. It is a 
common case I think well known among breeders of stock 
that unless that is done the stock “ throws back” very 
quickly. It is the same with human communities. 


21208. The analogy requires, for completeness, the 
supposition that feeble-mindedness is a sort of original 
‘condition ?—It is a variety. 


21209. Do you think that ?—Undoubtedly. 


21210. And civilised and sensible rational people have 
developed from a stupider set of people ?—No, I do not 
_ hold that. 


21211. To follow that analogy of throwing back with 
animals, it must be so?—That is a technical expression 
used by breeders to suggest the occurrence of a distinct 
variety, an undesirable variety. 


21212. What I wanted was to elicit your strong 
opinion that in dealing with these matters we need not 
think anything about heredity at all ?—I do not think so. 


21213. May I take it that that is the opinion of your 
colleagues and most of those you know ?—That is entirely 
a personal opinion. 


21214. Is it an unusual one ?—It is a little unusual. I 
think I could find a great many authoratitive opinions 
to confirm it. 


21215. Amongst your own colleagues and people among 
whom you work for the benefit of these defective people 
there are different opinions ?—There are different opinions, 
I suppose. I do not think I took this from my own col- 
leagues at all, I took it from workers in other fields. 


21216. To turn to another point about people of de- 
fective mind in poorhouses which have no wards licensed 
by you for their detention and care, have you any legal 
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authority with regard to those persons at all ?—We 
have the power to visit and inspect the poorhouses at any 
time. 


21217. Any poorhouse ?—Any poorhouse. 


21218. Is that power regularly exercised ?—No, it is 
not. 


21219. I think you yourself visited two poorhouses at 
one of which out of 100 inmates you found about fourteen 
persons, and in another about eight feeble-minded per- 
sons, that is about 10 per cent., some of whom I gather, 
from the language you use, you yourself would not hesi- 
tate to certify ?—I would not. 


21220. And all were pretty conspicuously feeble- 
minded. That is a very large number, is it not? There 
are 66,000 registered paupers in Scotland, are there not ? 
—About that number. 


21221. Ten per cent. of those is a substantial number 
if they are all feeble-minded. It would increase your 
list of lunatics by 50 per cent. ?—It would scarcely be fair 
to apply these figures as a comparison. I do not think 
10 per cent. of the ordinary paupers of Scotland would be 
found to be feeble-minded. 


21222. You think these were exceptional places ?—Yes. 


21223. Youvisited them, no doubt, for that reason ?— 
For that reason. 


21224. What would be your experience in visiting poor- 
houses ; would you expect to find about the same number ? 
—I think you would probably find the same proportion in 
all the poor-houses in Scotland. 


21225. If that is so it follows that in stating the number 
of people of mental defect in Scotland we must make a very 
substantial addition to those who have been mentioned in 
your statement as under your care and observation ?— 
May I point out where I think you have made an error. 
The 66,000 paupers in Scotland are not in poor-houses ; 
the majority are outside getting relief. 


21226. The tramp ?—No, the great majority of the 
ordinary paupers get out-door relief. 


21227. But still he might be imbecile as well as an 
indoor pauper. You have no prejudice in Scotland 
against giving outdoor relief to imbeciles; it is a 
regular custom ?—Then they come under our cognisance 
the moment they get relief. They become lunatics if 
they are relieved on account of theirjmental condition. 


21228. I want to ask you about the question of dis- 
charge from asylums in Scotland. I gather from the 
tone of your remarks that the Board thoroughly agree 
with the policy of immediate discharge as soon as people 
are quiet and tranquil, and regret the growing unwillingness 
of superintendents to act on that, is that so ?—That is not 
so; that paragraph which you are quoting from the 
Report was written about the discharge of unrecovered 
patients to private dwellings. 


21229. But I am referring to page 75 and the next three 
pages where it gives the reasons for the increasing fall 
in the rate of discharge ?—The passages there refer, I think. 
entirely to removal of unrecovered harmless patients from 
the asylum to private dwellings, but still under the juris- 
diction of the Board. 


21230. So the only discharges that the Board regret to 
see diminishing in number are those from one sort of 
care to another sort of care ?—Exactly. 


21231. That leaves the general question free. A 
superintendent has absolute power of discharge 7?—A 
superintendent has absolute power of discharge. 


21232. The law gives him no light as to what the word 
“recovery” means ?—The word “recovery” I think 
occurs only once in the Scottish Lunacy Act, and that is 
a mistake. It occurs as a rubric in Section 17 of the 1862 
Act, but it does not refer to recovery at all; it is but 
a mistake of the printer. The superintendent discharges 
the patient when he thinks he is recovered, and the recep- 
tion of the notice by our Board constitutes a technical 
discharge of the patient from the asylum. ‘There is no 
section of the Act dealing with the question. 


21233. And there are no directions from your depart- 
ment ?—None. 


21234. Do discharges take place, do you think, in 
Scotland much for the same reason and on the same ground 
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as they do in England, of an alleged recovery ?—I think 
precisely for the same reasons. 


21235. What conclusion do you draw from the statistics 
which I mentioned before, that out of 2,500 people no less 
than 557 had gone back, some twice, and almost immedi- 
ately? Do’you think those were judicious discharges, or 
that probably some were questionable ?—If a reasonable 
interval occurred between the discharge and the return 
of the patient I think they were judicious discharges. 


i 21236. Do you think it is a thing we must always 
contemplate, that, whereas most lunatics are not always 
raving, a large number of lunatics will be freed ?—Yes, 
certainly. Of course, when they are free they are not 
regarded as lunatics. 


21237. In Scotland “ lunatic’’ means a certified lunatic, 
but I am speaking as an Englishman ?—If a patient has 
a lucid interval of a year or a year and a half, it is only 
reasonable that he should be discharged. 


21238. You think such a person should be discharged 
always ?—Yes. 


21239. Have you many people in Scotland who are 
constantly in and out of prisons and asylums ?—A great 
number. 

21240. People who get drunk and do wilful damage 
are sent to prison for a month, then sent to an asylum, 
discharged at once from the asylum, and then get a month’s 
hard labour for assaulting a policeman on their way 
home from the asylum, and get certified again and so on. 
Have you many of those ?—With the exception of assault- 
ing the police on the way home we have a great number. 


21241. Tam reading from a case given to the Prison 
Commissioners in England. You have such cases ?—Yes. 


21242. Do you contemplate that there is no escape from 
the situation that those people must go on being sane when 
sober, being insane when drunk, certified insane by a 
competent man to-day, certified recovered by an equally 
competent man the day after to-morrow? Must the 
same dreary round go on ?—Unless you get fresh legis- 
lation. 

21243. Do you think we ought to be content with that ? 
—No. 

£1244. In what direction do you think we could get 
that altered ?—I have suggested a scheme. 


21245. You suggest that every person convicted should 
be examined for his mental condition. What conclusions 
would you draw supposing the examination was unfavour- 
able; supposing for the twenty-second time a woman 


‘gets into prison for being drunk and breaking the public 


house window, and the doctor then, under the law, exam- 
ines her and says she cannot be certified insane, but she 
will go on getting drunk and in asylums all her life. what 
suggestion would you make ?—I think the inquiry should 
take place before the Sheriff in Scotland. 


21246. Supposing it did, and the woman was found 
guilty, what would you do with her ?—Commit her to 


‘such an institution as I have described. 


21247. For ever ; witha system of licence, but for ever, 
simply ?—It is a very difficult question. 


21248. You would not commit her for a short time ?_— 


No. 


21249. That would be absurd ?—That would be absurd 


21250. Would you commit her for a reasonably long 
time, and if so, on what grounds? Do women of that 
sort recover? Would a year or eighteen months be 
sufficient ?—I do not think that would be sufficient. I 
think three years would be the least for which they should 
be cgmmitted, falling short of an indeterminate sentence. 


21251. Are you in favour of an indeterminate sentence 
in such cases ?—I rather shrink from suggesting it. 

21252. It is not a novelty; if you did suggest it, it 
would not be startling ?—No, I know, but I should not like 
to commit myself to that. It might be the best way, if 
appeals for discharge. were facilitated, so that the case 
might be reviewed from time to time. 

21253. That would apply to all these cases ?—To all 
these cases. 

21254. If you once go as far as three years, so far as the 
liberty of the subject is concerned you might just as well 
go for life, with proper process of/reconsideration ?—With 
@ proper process of reconsideration, certainly. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


21255. How do you account for the extraordinary 
differences in the initial cost of the asylums in Scotland ? 
They vary from £613 per bed, that is in a large and full 
asylum, to under £200 per bed. Is the price growing ?— 
The price I think fortunately is now decreasing. The last 
new asylum built in Scotland is the Aberdeen asylum, 
built on the villag> type. It cost with land, buildings, 
furnishing, water, and electric light, and all requisites, 
about £250 a bed. . That is our most modern asylum. 


21256. That is one on the Alt-Scherbitz system ?— Yes. 


21257. How old is the Govan ayslum ?—About ten 
years. phi 

21258.. Why did it cost so much ; is it palatial ?—It is ; 
it is a very substantial building, and after the plans were 
approved of by our Board (I am talking of a period anterior 
to my taking office) I understand that modifications were 
from time to time suggested by the District Lunacy Board 
which raised the cost. 


21259. So it was their own doing ?—Yes. 


21260. You did not call upon them for luxuries ?— 
Quite the contrary; there was an attempt made to 
restrain them. 


21261. Do you find that you have perpetually to do 
that ?—Generally speaking. 


21262. To what do you impute that? Is it the usual 
generosity of human nature when not dealing with one’s 
own money? Why should these people want to provide 
such establishments ?—I think that at one time our 
asylums were rather poor, and afforded very meagre 
accommodation, and there was a reaction from that con- 
dition, and when once one or two District Lunacy Boards 
had built modern and fine looking institutions the others 
followed suit, partly with a desire to do the best for the 
patients and partly perhaps from a spirit of emulation. 


21263. We may take it for granted that people will 
always have to be suppressed in that way if economy 
is to be obtained, or if we are to move in the direction 
of economy ?— Yes, I think the plans of local institutions 
require to be very carefully criticised by an independent 
authority. 

21264. Can you tell us what is the reason for the 
difference in the return which appears in your last annua] 
report, the forty-seventh report, as to the cost of mainten- 
ance in asylums, as compared with the statement on the 
same subject given in this Parliamentary return issued a 
few months ago? The present statement in your annual 
report is that it is rather high, but is that on account of the 
new asylums that have been added which are not yet full, 
and consequently must be expensive ?—Do you refer to 
the maintenance or the buildings ? 


21265. They both differ slightly in the return; the 
chief difference is in the building ?—We have not seen 
this return. If. you will allow me, I will send in a 
statement on the subject. 


21266. (Chairman). If you would, so that we may be 
sure we have the right figures.* 


21267. (Mr. Byrne.) The cost of parochial asylums 
is very much less, is it not, both in buildings and in 
maintenance, than in the county asylums ?—It is. 


21268. In that report, page 63, you say that the accom- 
modation and treatment are practically as good as in the 
asylums. How do you account for it, that one authority 
can do things so cheaply and the other costs so much ?— 
One reason which occurs to me at once is that in the 
parochial asylums which are small there is no resident 
medical staff; that at once reduces the cost. 


21269. Is there a smaller proportion of nursing staff, 
do you think ?—There is & smaller proportion of nursing 
staff. 


21270. You must have one to every ten ?—Yes, we 
advise that. 


21271. You are satisfied that that is sufficient ?—We 
are satisfied with one to ten. 





* Dr. John Macpherson subsequently sent in the follow- 
ing :—“ Columns 5, 6 and 7 of Mr. Hobhouse’s Parliamentary 
Return on the cost of asylums (Vide Appendix Volume p. 24) 
so far as they deal with Scotland, correspond with columns 2, 
3, and 4 of the Table at page Ixxxiii. of the 46th Annual 
Report of the General Board of Lunacy for Scotland, except 
that in the former the weekly cost is given, while in the 
latter the annual expenditure under each head is stated.” 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, ETC. 


21272. They have a great deal more in district asylums, 
have they not ?—Some haye one to nine, which is a 
very full staff. 


21273. A very good proportion ?—A very good pro- 
portion. 


21274. Do you put down any of the economical achieve- 
ments of the parochial asylums to the fact of their doing 
more remunerative work by the patients?—I do not 
think so. 

21275. You speak of the district asylums not doing 
anything out of their farms—making a loss, sometimes. At 
some other places there is remunerative work ; Riccartsbar 
for instance ?—That has a very large market garden, 
which they find very profitable, and which their patients 
work. 


21276. That is good for the patients, I presume ?— 
They are quite near the large town of Paisley, and bave 
a ready market for their vegetables and fruit. 


21277. Do the Commissioners encourage the extension 
of that sort of thing ?—Always. 


21278. You do your best to have work provided for 
patients at an asylum ?— We have very little difficulty 
in Scotland, as arule. Most of the asylums have farms— 
some very large farms, larger than we think are necessary 
in some cases. 


21279. None make any profit ?—Some say they do. 


21280. There is not the slightest approach anywhere 
to living on their farm ?—You mean srEporting them- 
selves ? 


21281. Yes ?—No. 
21282. Or attempt at supporting themselves ?—No. 


21288. (Dr. Donkin.) With what you said to Mr. 
Byrne just now I quite agree, that the question of heredity 
is one that is very difficult to discuss, and it is one not of 
primary importance in this Inquiry; but it is, I think, 
of some amount of importance and of sore practical 
bearing. You say “The duty of the State towards the 
subjects of mental unsoundness is purely ethical, and is 
limited to securing their safety and well-being, and to 
protecting the citizen.” Jt may be argued that a large 
mumber of the feeble-minded do harm to_ the 
community by their actual deeds, being violent or 
dangerous. That you admit to be sufficient reason 
for confining them ?—Certainly. 


21284. So that supposing the diagnosis was aot 
anquestionably of children of the age of fifteen or sixteen, 
_ that such boys and. girls seemed destined to be criminal, 

you would think it justifiable to have them certified 
and detained, say, with certificates revisable from time 
to time, even provided they had not committed any 
crime; would you go so far as that? It is not quite 
clear how far you would consider that the interests of the 
_community would justify the detention and the depriva- 
tion of the liberty of any feeble-minded person. You say, 
in the case of the criminal, that when he is once found to be 
criminal, he might well be medically examined and dealt 
with. Would you, or would you not, think that a very 
demonstrable degree of feeble-mindedness such as might be 
ascertained by careful examination in school life should 
also be dealt with? There are many cases that we all 
know, of both boys and girls at puberty, where there 
is such a degree of feeble-mindedness as would make it 
almost certain—infinitely probable—that these young 
persons would develop into criminals, be pests to society, 
and come upon the public funds ?—Unless they were 
neglected and showed marked mental defect I cannot 
say that I would advocate any interference with them 
on the ground that they were likely to commit crime. 


21285. I am assuming mental defect. I mean a person 
distinctly mentally defective to. such a degree as to make 


it infinitely probable, in the opinion of those who see. 


them, that they will be dangerous. I want your opinion 
as to whether you think it would be justifiable to deprive 
them of liberty on these grounds uf being mentally defec- 
tive and almost certain to become harmful to the com- 
munity ?—Only on the ground of their being mentally 
defective and neglected ; I do not think I should consider 
the other proposition, that they were likely to be of harm. 


21286. They would be likely to be neglected in a large 
number of cases—the cases that go to the schools. In 
a large number of cases the families could not take care 
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of them ?—I think such cases, in Scotland at any rate, 
should be sent to training schools for imbeciles. 


21287. I am taking a case who has been already in the 
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training school and observed for some time, and has got to 93 Feb, 1906. 


the age when, if there were not some legal means o 
detaining him, he would go out into the world ?—If he 
had to go out into the world unprotected, aarti I 
should say. 


21288. We have provision made for them up to a certain 
age in the schools, but they cannot be kept there after 
sixteen or eighteen. What I have been wanting to get 
your opinion on is, whether you think in such cases as those 
who have been in school and have been decided to be 
mentally defective, and where there is no doubt of 
what their future would be, and there is no means of 
taking care of them, it would be justifiable to prevent 
them doing this harm by practically confining them 
indefinitely in some healthy institution?—I should go 
the length of saying that if they are unprotected they 
ought to be taken care of. In Scotland we take care of 
them in several ways. We may send them to an 
asylum, or board them out in private dwellings. They 
are certified already if they have been in an imbecile 
institution. 


21289. Would you admit as one reason for taking care 
of them that they would be harmful to the community, 
or is it only for their own sake ?—-I should prefer to put 
it for theirownsake. Ishould prefer to make the ground 
of taking care of them for their own sake, unless they had 
made attempts at some criminal action, or shown vicious 
conduct. 


21290. That is the only reason which you think would 
justify it, but does not the question of hereditary trans- 
mission of feeble-mindedness come in ?—That is why I 
have put the paragraph as I have. 


21291. To come to another point, I do not think anyone, 
has ever seriously gone as far as to say that if you were to 
prevent the procreation of the existing feeble-minded it 
would put an end to the evil altogether. Everybody, 
whatever their views be, must acknowledge the truth of 
what you say that there would be other sources from 
which the feeble-minded. would be supplied.—My 
difficulty is that the more pronounced the imbecility or 
feeble-mindedness is, the less fertile the individual is 
likely to be ; but the less feeble-minded he is, the more 
fertile he is likely to be, but you have less power of 
dealing with him. Therefore, any proposal to that 
effect would be sure to be inoperative because it could not 
reach the higher class of feeble-minded, who are, in my 
opinion, the most fertile because they are the most 
normal. 


21292. Would you admit the general principle that 


—_——. 


there is a greater tendency in feeble-minded people to - 


procreate the feeble-minded than in the typical normal 
person ?—Than in the typical normal person, certainly 
there is. 


21293. You so far admit the general principle of here- 
dity ?—Yes, certainly. 


21294. (Dr. Dunlop.) Regarding this heredity, your 
theory is that imbecility is a matter of variation ?—A 
variation which tends to propagate itself. 


21295. On the one side it is tending to die out, when you 
have got your low grade cases, and at the other end it is 
tending to be reproduced, is it not ?—I think heal 
it is. 


21296. Is not the law of SRB ARBS of small numbers a 
statistical law that is a good one? Do you think any 
invented artificial means would get round that law and 
abolish this form of variation of insanity ?—I am sure it 
would not, because the people most likely to propagate it 
are the least insane-looking of your population. 


21297. Mr. Byrne referred to the returns from the island 
of Barra. Barra has a small population, has it not? 
—I do not know that it has ; I think it has a fair ese 
tion. 


21298. Even two or three thousand from a statistical 
point of view is a very small number ?—U rather think Mr. 
Byrne was referring to North and South Uist. 


21299. It is not fair to apply a wide statistical law to an 
isolated community ?—Not to an isolated community like 
that, where any variation would tend to inbreed itself, 
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21300. If you put the whole population of Barra into 
the sea and brought selected people from somewhere else, it 
would abolish imbecility for the meanwhile, but that would 
not affect the returns for the whole of Scotland ?—No. 


21301. I gather you are of the same opinion as Mr. 
Spence that all mental defectives should be under one 
authority only ?—Yes. 


21302. You do not want any division into classes?—I 
think not. 


21303. What is your opinion as regards the existence of 
non-certifiable insanity ?—It exists as a matter of fact, 
but what is known as non-certifiable insanity differs only 
in degree from certifiable insanity. 


21304. In a lunacy certificate what is the test for certi- 
fiability ; is it the degree of lunacy, or the degree of re- 
quirement for treatment ? Granted a very slight derange- 
ment or defect, surely it is the requirement of treatment 
that decides certification, is it not ?—It decides the action 
of the authority who moves for certification. 


21305. And decides the certificate if the certificate in- 
cludes it ?—It ought to. 


21306. The lunacy certificate does so ?—As far as the 
form is concerned it may ; the form I think uses a definite 
expression—“ lunatic, idiot or person of unsound mind.” 


21307. You might complete the rest of the clause ?— 
** And a proper person to be detained under care and 
treatment.”’ 


21308. And it is that that is the essential test, is it not, 
for certification ?—It is the basic test. 


21309. An extreme case of insanity after a time is not 
certifiable. A definite case, say paralysis of the 
insane, if it is well looked after at home,is not certifiable 
because it does not require care and treatment ?—I 
should rather put it that no application is made for 
certification. 


21310. But, as a matter of fact, the case is not cer- 
tifiable ?—Yes, it is certifiable. 


21311. When there is no necessity for asylum treat- 
ment ?—If the necessity arose, it would be certifiable. 


21312. But a case where there is no necessity ?— 
Where there is no necessity it is not certified, 


21313. And it is not certifiable. But that is getting 
rather academic. We have had given to this Commission 
a report from the Committee of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London in which they define various classes 
of congenital defect and imply that the different classes 
should be dealt with in different manners. Have you 
any opinion to give us as to whether there is any 
hard and fast distinction between idiots, imbeciles, and 
feeble-minded persons, or imbeciles, morally insane persons, 
and defective persons ?—For clinical purposes and purposes 
of administration after the person is taken charge of 
these divisions are useful, and I think the classification 
of the Royal College of Physicians is probably on that 
account an excellent one, but as tending to introduce a 
division between the various grades of mental defect I 
should deprecate its introduction into Scotland, at any 
rate; that is to say if that were to be its tendency. 


21314. You have seen these definitions. I think you 
are aware they are very mucha repetition of what occurs 
in Dr. Mercier’s book. They are well known. Where a 
feeble-minded person is separated from an imbecile by 
his capability of supporting himseif, is that a practical 
division of the class into two from:the administration 
point of view ?—I question the correctness of that 
definition. I know several imbeciles who are capable, 
and actually do support themselves. ‘ 


21315. Could you, after these many years’ experience, 
examine a child eight years old and say whether it could 
support itself or not, and say whether it was imbecile or 
feeble-minded on that basis ?—Certainly not. 


21316. If you could not make the division, most experts 
could not make the division, could they; in fact, none 
could ?—I think it would be very embarrassing. 


21317.. It is certainly not simple enough to be prac- 
tical ?—I looked upon the classification of the Royal 
College of Physicians and on Dr. Mercier’s classification 
as being more academic and ee for the Com- 
mission, not as being a practical classification. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


21318. You would not advise the defectives to be 
divided into two classes according to it, and one half 
put under one authority and the other under another ?— 
Certainly not. 


21319. The lunacy system in Scotland includes alt 
defective persons who have to be dealt with, but as it 
exists it is faulty in one or two details to which you draw 
attention; first as to the provision for imbecile chil- 
dren ?—Yes. 


20320. Have you any conception as to what the require- 
ments of the country are in this respect ?—I have not? 
It is very difficult to arrive at it. As to the figures that 
I have used here, when I say that probably accommoda- 
tion for 1,000 children would be required, that is a mere: 
ca'culation. Ishould like to qualify that by saying that if 
you only placed educable and trainable children in this 
institution, probably accommodation for a less number 
would do to begin with. But at present there is only 
accommodation in Scotland for 240 pauper imbecile 
children, which is quite inadequate. 


21321. The lowest grades could be dealt with in the 
ordinary asylums or poor house wards ?—I think so. 


21322. But the higher grades, when they are more 
or less trainable, should be dealt with in imbecile asylums ? 
—I think on the whole that would be very much better. 


21323. How is it these are not provided for at present ? 
We have got district boards that are bound to provide 
accommodation, yet there is this blank ?—There is no ~ 
provision in the Act for the erection of imbecile institu- 
tions. 4 


21324. Do they not use the asylums ?—On the ground 
that a feeble-minded person is a lunatic, or an imbecile 
is a lunatic, they do; but the district boards would 
probably feel they had done their duty if they ex- 
tended their asylums a little and put such persons 
into ordinary asylums. That of course would be worse. 


21325. The asylum is not a suitable place for trainable 
children ?—For trainable children it is the very worst 
place. 


21326. You are strongly of opinion thatit ought to be a 
distinctly definite duty of the district boards to provide 
accommodation for the trainable imbecile children ?—I 
think so; but the district boards would require to 
combine together for that purpose. Some of the districts 
are very small. For instance, counties like Banff and 
Haddington have not a sufficient number of imbecile 
children to make it worth while to erect an institution 
forthem. Ifdistrict boards were grouped for this purpcse 
over large areas of the country, then they could provice 
institutions. 

21327. What authority should do that grouping ?~ 
There is no authority at present that could do so, so far as: 
I know. 

21328. Which of the existing authorities might be in a 
position to do so ?—The only authority that could be put 
in a position to do so would be the lunacy authority. 

21329. In your opinion, comparatively limited imbecile 
asylum accommodation would meet that great requirement: 
of the country ?—Yes. 

21330. A matter of 1,000 or 1,500 beds would meet the: 
requirements of Scotland at the present moment ?—Yes ; 
to begin with I should say 1,000 beds would meet the 
requirements. 

21331. You do not contemplate allowing adult imbe- 
ciles to remain on in the various schools ?—No. 

21332. Such as is done in England ?—I do not know 
about England, but I should think it would be better not. 

21333. Do you agree with what Mr. Spence said, that 
there is no necessity for certifying these children? 
—l agree. ; 

21334. There is no more difficulty in detaining them 
there than there is with a boy at Harrow or Eton ?—None 
whatever. 

21335. The other class of persons you say have not fully 
dealt with are certain cases that turn up frequently in and. 
out of prisons. You give some very striking cases. Your 
scheme to meet these is to establish a State colony or 
asylum to which they could be sent ?—Yes. 


21336. What is your conception about the payment 7? 
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Would the expense be borne by the State or the parish 
councils ?—The parish councils, certainly. 


21337. What is your reason for saying that ?—One of my 
reasons is that the parish authorities would remain in 
touch with their own people ; secondly, that it is their duty 
to do so; and thirdly, that if the State were to entertain 
the care and maintenance of them they would practically 
become prisons for the detention of these people in which 
no local authority would have any voice at all. 


21338. If it were a State colony or asylum it would be 
open to a great deal of abuse; would not it be putting a 
premium on neglect by the parish ?—To a certain extent 
I think it would. _ 

21339. Another point I gather from the cases in your 
statement is that they illustrate that discharge is in a great 
many cases faulty at the present moment. There is no 
power to interfere with the medical officer’s dictum of 
““ recovered,’’ is there ?—There is not. 


21340. Do you think it desirable that there should be, 
in some cases? Do you think your own Board, for in- 
stance, should be able to veto it ?—No, I do not take that 
view. 

21341. Under no circumstances ?—None that have been 
put forward. 

21342. Do you think it right that a patient admitted 
under the Dangerous Lunatics Act should be dismissed 
within a few days by a medical superintendent as re- 
covered when it is a known fact that the man has not 
recovered ; that happened within the last two or three 
weeks ?—We must remember that in the case of medical 
superintendents we are dealing with a very large body of 
men who have practically a free hand in the matter of 
discharge, who will certainly take different views of the 
cases brought to them, but I believe they are all actuated 
by a sincere desire to do the best for the patient. If they 
think the best is to discharge them, of course they 
discharge them. 

21343. Is not there a great dislike among superin- 
tendents to what they call “ gaol birds ’’ being sent to the 
asylum ?—Yes, there is. 


21344. That influences them in regard to this particular 
class ?—I think it influences the whole asylum population, 
including the lay officers and the other patients. 


21345. And including the medical superintendent ?— 
Not in all cases. 

21346. But it is one of the reasons why this person is 
existent in Scotland, on account of the power of discharge 
not being altogether wisely exercised in certain cases ; is 
that so ?—That may be so. 


21347. Take the cases related by yourself, where they 
were three or four times certified in three months ?— 
Some of these cases would be under Section 6 of the 
Criminal Lunatic Amendment Act and they were dis- 
charged at the termination of sentence. 


21348. That is a flaw in the present Act and one that 
requires amendment ?—That is a point that requires 
amendment. 


21349. To be brought in line with the English proce- 
dure ?—Exactly. 


21550. Has it been brought to your notice that parish 
councils bargain about imbeciles before acting on certi- 
ticates, or obtaining certificates for them ?—I have been 
informed of that by several medical men. 
come under my official notice because, although the 
inspector of poor notifies to us when a case is certified, 
it is not necessary for him to notify when he has seen a 
case with a view to certification and has not obtained a 
certificate. 


21351. Do you think that that requires amendment ? 
—I think probably it does. it would be better if in such 
cases the refusal to act after intimation, or the refusal to 
certify, were intimated. 


21552. And more specially the refusal to act ?—The 
refusal to act, certainly ; with the reasons. 


21353. When either the parish council has refused 
to obtain a certificate or the local medical man has re- 
fused to certify, do you think the parents of imbecile 
children should have any appeal against that ?—At 
present they have an appeal to the sheriff under the 
are Law Act; probably they do not take advantage 
of it. 
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21354. Is that the best mode of appeal vou could sug- 
gest, or do you think that might be usefully amended ?— 
The only amendment I can suggest is the one I, have 
mentioned, of notification to our Board of the refusal to 
act or the failure to certify. 


21355. A mere notification does not give power, does 
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it ?—1 do not think it would be the function of our Board — 


to compel anybody to certify, or anybody to take action. 
The most we could do would be to ask two independent 
medical men to see the case. 


21356. If you had a report from two medical men on 
this particular refused child or imbecile, would that 
take you much further ?—Then the child could be ordered 
to be sent to an institution. 


21357. That procedure would be very valuable in 
some cases ?—It would in some cases. 


21358. That is the procedure you would advise to be 
adopted generally ?—I1 think probably. 


21359. That amounts to an appeal to the Lunacy 
Board ?—I have not thoroughly considered it. 


21560. We have had a lot of evidence on that fact, 
and suggestions for the future regarding the relationship 
of the education authority to defective children; have 
you any views on this matter you could give us ?—J 
do not know anything aboat that subject personally, 
only by reading the evidence given before your Com- 
mission. In Scotland the Education Department take 
no action of that kind unless it be in Glasgow, where 
special parts of board schools are set apart for the edu- 
cation of defective children. 


21361. Do you think the training of a congenitally 
defective child—an wuneducable child in the common 
sense of the term—should be the function of the edu- 
cation authority at all ?—I think not. 


21362. Do you think the education authority should 
be able to license Homes for imbecile children to be kept 
in miniature imbecile asylums ?—I think it would be 
better if such institutions were under the supervision of 
the Lunacy Commissioners. 


21363. You disapprove of any division of authority 
there ?—I strongly disapprove of it in Scotland. Scot- 
land is of course a smaller country. I cannot speak of 
in England. In Scotland it would be unfortunate if 
we had division. 


21364. It would be unfortunate if imbeciles were in any 
way brought under the education authority ?—For care 
aud treatment, certainly. 


21365. We have also had a suggestion put before us 
as to a new certificate introducing the word “ feekle- 
minded” or “mentally defective.” Have you any 
opinions about that? Do you consider ‘ unsoundness 
of mind ’’ a comprehensive term ?—Very. 


21366. Is it possible to find a more comprehensive 
one ?—I hardly think so. 


21367. If any new term were introduced would it not 
get a conventional meaning too, which would limit its 
action, as has happened in the case of the term “ un- 
soundness’ ?—I think so. : 


21368. Regarding the economy of these institutions; 
you have had experience of managing them and super- 
vising them and—what is more—institutions where thete is 
a great deal of work done. Do you think there is the least 
possibility of mentally defective people who are so de- 
fective as to require care and treatment doing much 
towards their own support, in institutions ?—No doubt 
they can contribute towards their own support, but as to 
supporting themselves in institutions, I think if you take 
into account the expense of management, the expense 
of supervision and other expenses, it would not be possible. 

21369. Do you think there is the least possibility of 
these defective patients in a genuine institution earning 
one-twentieth of the cost of their care and treatment ?— 
One twentieth, yes. 


21370. You would not come up to the length of a 
fifth. would you ?—I do not think so. 


21371. It is a very small quantity—your expectation 7 
—It would be small; I cannot state a figure. 

21372. (Dr. Needham.) As regards the discharges: J 
suppose you think it would be a very dangerous thing to 
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interfere with the judgment or the discretion of the super- 
intendent with respect to discharging his patients ?—Yes. 


21373. There must always be a very considerable 
number of people who must be discharged, who are of 
a neurotic disposition, who get recurrent attacks from 
time to time with regular intermissions, and who must 
be more or less in and out of asylums ?—That is so. 


21374. Whom it would not be proper to keep con- 
tinually in’tae asylums on the chance of their Ruri a 
recurrence of the attack 7—That is so. 


21375. You were talking about the asylum at Govan, 
which cost £613 a bed. You said certain alterations 
were made after the plans had been. sanctioned by the 
Board. Have the district. board: power: to: make altera- 
tions in plans which have already been approved, without 
your consent ?—I am quoting from hearsay, because it 
occurred before’ my appointment. I understand that 


after the plans had been approved by our Board they . 


projected the. proposal of erecting a very expensive 
tower, or towers, and that they pressed their views upon 
the Lunacy Board, and that the Board eventually 
sanctioned. it. 


21376.. Tt was with the sanction of the Board, at all ; 


events, although. it. might be the unwilling sanction 2G stich as I indicated in examining another witness—which 


stated that the person was of unsound mind and incapable | 
of properly managing herself and her affairs, without _ 


the Board ?—Yes. 


21377. As respects the afilitrtiom of the feeble- siiided 
to the Lunacy Board, is there, do you think, any feeling 
in Scotland, such as certainly exists in England, with 
reference to what is called: the “‘ stigma” of insanity ? 
Is that a feeling which is alien to Scotland ?—It exists in 
Scotland, 


21378. Would there be any probability, if the feeble- 
minded were put under the supervision of the Lunacy 
Board, of there growing up a widely spread feeling that to 
declare that their children were feeble-minded was really 
to declare them more or less insane ?—No doubt that 
would be so to a certain extent. 

21379. In spite of that, you do not think it would be 
desirable that there should be any other department 
of the State to supervise these people except the Lunacy 
Board.; you think the whole conduct of mental defect 


in all its forms should be under one central authority, . 


and that the lunacy authority ?—Scotland is a small 
country, and we have two or three departments; we 
have the Prison Commissioners, the Local Government 
Board and our Board. 

21380. I was rather thinking of the Local Government 
Board ?—I should think it a pity to create a new depart- 
mentadhoc. As matters stand. I think the Local Govern- 
ment Board would prefer that we should manage it. 

21381. You think the public would not object very 
much ?—I am sure they would not. 

21382. You think it would not lead to the hiding away 
of the fact that these children were feeble-minded ?—I 
should think not, because, as I understand it, the scheme 
only includes neglected and pauper children. 

21383. All the children who are not neglected and have 
got good homes you would leave in their homes and would 
not interfere with them ?—Certainly. 


21384. As respects the moral imbeciles: or defectives, 
you recognise obviously that there is a wery distinct class 


“say: 


: worlds 
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of moral defectives.who are perhaps the, most dangerous 


of any of the defectives ?—That is so. 


‘21385. Do yownot think there will beoxtreme'difficulty, 
having regard.to the present mode of certifying, im certify- 
ing: many of. these ‘moral defectives if» -certification | be ’ 
requisite to.ensure their detention ?--L. recognise,-that. 


when I suggest: that there should -be -no. cértification.; 


’ 21386. Then how would -you detain them’?—I would 
detain them after inquiry before the sheriff, very much 


‘in the terms of Section 89, on which’Mr. Spence gave 


evidence this morning. Of course Tasieionl ‘evidence 
would be given at the inquiry. . 


21387. In the last paragraph of your ptAteinent you 
A’ wider recognition of insane conduct as & sign of 
insanity’ and’asa ‘basis of certification is urgently re- 
quired. 2 Would not ‘that eek to’ ‘these oases’ 74 It 


' 21388) It -is' almost venti on thé indbaeg? of eoridtiot 


that the evidence of insanity éxists'?That is so, but 


unfortunately the medical profession as a whole do not 


“takenthat view of it’as yet, and they refuse to. shat 


ey of them. 
91389. “But if there were a different form of SefiBdSto 


specifying any of the facts, would not that be a way “of 
getting over the difficulty ?—That might smooth the way 
for certain medical men who refuse to give their reasons. 


21390. It would make it much easier to get these 
people. certified ?—It would make it easier for certa pb 
medical men to overcome their scruples. 


21391. You, heard what I asked Mr: Spence about the 
incipient insanity clauses; do you agree with him that. 
notification is.not desirable. ?—That:is the opinion taken 
by my colleagues. By our department. it has been held 
for some time. 

» 21392. Would you mind telling me whi Ths reason 


was that they did not wish the stigma, of certification, 
or rather of registration, to attach to these people. 


21393..But what guarantee have; you, if you do not — 


know of the existence of these people, that their treatment 


is what you would like it to be ?—We have no epgrgnice 


whatever. 


21394. And you have no aap nro ai Fi ar it, 
of the number who are being so treated in Scotland ?— 
We have no knowledge whatever. As a matter of fact, 
we know indirectly of most of them, because the houses 
to which they are sent for treatment are our licensed 
houses, and the licensee is bound by the conditions of 
his licence to notify us as. to every boarder he receives 
into his houses whether he is sane or insane. 


21395. Then you mean to say that nearly all the people 


sent under the incipient insanity clause, as I call it, are 
sent to houses licensed by you ?—A large number of them. 


21396. Have you reason to suppose there-is a very 
large number sent to other houses which are not licensed 
by you ?—I have no reason to suppose that there are. 
There may be; we do not know. [ should think that 
only the consultants in the large centres make general 
use of that certificate. 
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PRESENT 


The Right Hon. The Eart or Rapnor (in the Chair). 


W. P. Byrne, Esq., C.B. 

©. E. H. Hopxovss, Ksq., M.P. 

H. D. Greenz, Esq., K.C. 

G. E. H. Coapwyck-Hua.ey, Esq., C.B., K.C. 
The Rev. H. N. BurDEN. 


W. H. Dickinson. Esq., M.P. 
Mrs. PINSENT. 

H. B. Donkin, Esq., M.D 

J. C. Duntop, Esq., M.D. 


Hart.ey B. N. MotuHersots, Esq., M.A., LL.M. (Secretary). 


RicHarD Brown, Esq., called ; and Examined, 


21397. (Chairman.) You have been so kind as to give 
us a statement of your evidence ; may we put it on our 
notes ?—Certainly. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN BY 
RicHARD Brown, Esq., CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT, 
EDINBURGH. (*) 


Iam a Chartered Accountant of Edinburgh and. have 
been in public practice as such for more than twenty-five 
years. I hold also the official positions of Secretary to 
the Society of Chartered Accountants in Edinburgh and to 
the General Examining Board for Chartered Accountants 
of Scotland. 

I am desirous of offering information to the Commission 
as regards the administration in Scotland of the estates 
of persons who are found by the Court to be incapable of 
managing their own affairs or of giving directions for their 
management. 

From an early period the Court of Session, which is the 
highest Court in Scotland, has exercised a power of 
appointing an officer to whose care, under the supervision 
of the Court, are entrusted estates and interests without 
a capable owner or administrator. Such an officer is 
styled a judicial factor. 

The Crown originally was wont to exercise its right, as 
pater patriz, of naming protectors to subjects furious or 
imbecile. By the Act of 1585, c. 18, the nearest agnate 
of such persons was entitled to have them cognosced insane, 
and to be served as tutor. 

Recently by the Court of Session Act, 1868, s. 101, a 
simpler procedure for cognition of insane persons was 
introduced. But the restrictions of these statutes, both 
as regards procedure and the definition of insanity, 
prevented many persons who were truly incapable of 
managing their afiairs, from being put under guardianship. 
‘This consideration, and the unavoidable delays which 
occurred, added to the facts that the nearest agnate was 
often not available, and that a tutor was not entitled to 
remuneration, led to applications to the Court for 
appointments of curators bonis ad interim. The satis- 
factory manner in which such appointments worked 
ded to their very general adoption, not only ad interim 
but for an indefinite period ; and these officers are now 
under the regulations of the Act known as the Pupils 
Protection Act, 1849, and the supervision of an official of 
Court designated the Accountant of Court. 

The definition of insanity in the Court of Session Act, 
1868, is as follows :—‘‘ Such person shall be deemed insane 
if he be furious or fatuous, or labouring under such un- 
soundness of mind as to render him incapable of managing 
his affairs.” Under this process of cognition the case 
must be tried before a Judge of the Court of Session and 
a special jury, but it is now hardly ever resorted to. 

The powers and duties of judicial factors were at one 
time regulated by an act of sederunt (that is an act of the 
Judges of the Court of Session) of 1730, but this was 
practically superseded by the “‘ Act of Parliament for the 
Better Protection of Pupils, absent Persons and Persons 
under Mental Incapacity in Scotland”? of 1849, already 


(*) The historical and legal notes are mainly derived from 
the article “ Judicial Factor” in Green’s Encyclopedia of the 
Law of Scotland. 
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mentioned. By the Judicial Factors Act of 1880, the 
power of appointing jud’cial factors, in cases of estates 
the yearly value of which does not exceed £100, was ex- 


tended to the Sheriff (or County) Courts in Scotland, an , 


appeal from these Courts to the Court of Session being 
competent. 

Judicial factor is a general term applicable to all 
persons appointed by the Court to take charge of estates. 
A person appointed to the property of a minor or of an 
incapax is specifically known as a curator bonis. 

The conditions justifying an appointment may be 
either mental or physical, and in either case the question to 
be determined is, do they render the party incapable of 
managing his affairs? Something short of what was 
necessary for cognition under the old law will justify the 
appointment. It is not necessary that the party be 
absolutely insane if mentally unfit to manage his affairs. 
Appointments have also been made in cases of physical 
incapacity such as paralytic affection, apoplexy, deaf and 
dumb, and blind and deaf, but it would rather appear 
that the Courts are averse to appoint on grounds of 
physical incapacity alone. 

The procedure is as follows :— 

A petition is presented to the Court by either the in- 
capax himself, his relatives, or, failing relatives, any parties 
interested; by the Accountant of Court where a factor has 
died or ceased to act, and by the Lord Advocate where a 
report has been made to him under the Lunacy (Scotland) 
Act, 1857. These petitions come before a Judge only, 
either the Junior Lord Ordinary of the Court of Session 
or a Sheriff or Sheriff Substitute in the County Courts, 
and are not referred to a jury. There must be pro- 
duced with the petition certificates by two medical men 
on soul and conscience to the effect that the party is 
incapable of managing his affairs or of giving direction 
for their management, and stating specifically the cause of 
this incapacity and its duration. One of the certificates 
must be by a medical man unconnected with the asylum 
where the incapax may be detained. The petition must be 
served personally on the alleged imcapax and upon the 
other persons interested, who are named in the petition. 
Eight days’ notice is given. All parties interested may 
appear in the case, whether the petition has been served 
upon them or not. Where the appointment is opposed 
by the alleged incapax with a denial of incapacity, the 
Court may cause an enquiry to be made into his state and 
may examine him and other witnesses, or may adopt what 
course is considered best to obtain the necessary in- 
formation. The alleged incapax is not entitled to demand 
a cognition and formal medical enquiry. 

Speaking generally, any male peftson twenty-one years 
of age, within Scotland, in solvent circumstances and not 
disqualified by incapacity or interest, may be appointed 
curator bonis. Where no objection is stated or appears, 
the Court will usually appoint the petitioner’s nominee. 
Professional accountants are most generally suggested 
to the Court for these appointments, and this has been 
the practice for a very long period. In Thom’s “ Treatise 
on Judicial Factors,” written in 1859, it was stated to 
have been then the rule for many years. 

I have been in several instances appointed curator 
of the estates of persons incapacitated, and am familiar 
with the procedure and duties connected with the office. 
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The curator’s first duty is to find caution or security 
for his intromissions to the satisfaction of the Court 
Until this has been done he cannot obtain the official act 
and decree of his appointment which has the effect of a 
complete transfer to the curator of all property 
belonging to the incapax. As soon as he has received 
this he enters upon the administration of the estate. 
He requires to prepare and lodge with the Accoun- 
tant of Court within six months at the latest a full and 
distinct rental of all lands committed to his management * 
and a list of all monies and funds belonging, and debts 
due to the estate, and also an inventory of any furniture 
or other movables. He must also acquire all writs and 
documents of importance belonging to the estate, and 
collect all monies not securely invested. He must satisfy 
the Accountant of Court as to the accuracy of the state- 
ments lodged by the production of vouchers. He must 
lodge the money in his hands in one of the Banks in Scot- 
land, and he is subjected to a heavy penalty if he retains 
more than £50 of money belonging to the estate in his 
own hands for more than ten days. He must close his 
accounts once a year ona date to be fixed by the Account- 
ant, and lodge a full statement thereof within one month, 
together with the relative vouchers. This account is 
strictly audited. and reported upon by the Accountant 
of Court, who fixes the remuneration due to the curator 
and superintends generally his conduct, sees that he 
duly observes. all.rules' and regulations, and, where 
necessary, reports cases of misconduct to the Court. 


When ~ circumstances arise of an extraordinary or 
specially important nature in the course of the factor’s 
management, he may apply to the Court for special 
powers, when the Court will consider the expediency of 
the steps he proposes to take. The usual circumstances 
under which a factor applies for special powers are where 
he desires to seli heritage, to grant long leases, to borrow 
money, or to purchase an annuity. The procedure before 
the Court is simple and inexpensive. 


The Accountant of Court makes an annual report to 
the Court of Session upon all the judicial factories under 
his supervision, which report is printed. I exhibit a copy 
of the report for the year to 31st December, 1904. 

The following figures are taken from the summary at 
the end of the report, and they show the average cost of 
administering the estates both under Court of Session and 
Sheriff Court appointments, 


Court oF SESSION FACTORIES. 


Revenue. 

From. funds ~- = : = - - - £137,092 
>» annuities, etc, = e - - - 40,273 
» heritage - - - - - - 99,405 

£276,770 
Expenditure. 
Ward and beneficiaries - - - £124,066 
Management. 
Per cent. 
of 
Revenue 

Factor - £12,496 4:51 

Accountant - 41,657 6 

Law agent - °7,411.--2°68 » 

7°79 
a eee 21,564 
145,630 
Suerier Court’ FactoriEs 
Revenue, 

From funds. = > - Cmpehh te . £9,840 
>, . annuities, etc, - - . . - 6,427 
», heritage ere = = 2 . 4,460 

£20,727 
Expenditure, 


Ward and beneficiaries - #2 - £26,926 


EVIDENCE ~- 

Manaje nent. 
Per cent. 
of Expen- 

diture. 

Factor ~ £2,189 6°9 
Accountanu - ° 487 1°5 
Law agent - » 2,072 6°54 
14°97 


31,674 


—_——- 


It will be seen that the whole cost of administering the: 
Court of Session factories amounts to less than 8 per cent. 
of the Revenue and the Sheriff Court factories less than 
15 per cent. of the total expenditure. In the latter case 
the expenditure has been used as the basis of comparison, 
as the income in many instances is insufficient for 
necessary expenses, so that the capital has to be: 
encroached upon. It will be understood that Sheriff Court 
factories consist entirely of. estates of less than £100 
annual income. 

Under the heading “ Law Agent” is included the 
whole legal expenses connected with the administration 
of the estate as well as the expenses allowed out of the: 
estate connected with the appointment of the factor. 
I have ascertained that in the case of persons incapaci- 
tated, the average costs’ connected with the petition: 
for, and appointment of, a curator, where there is no: 
opposition, are £18 to £20'in the Court of Session, and 
£8 to £10 in the Sheriff Court. Where the petition 
is opposed the costs aré usually larger, but it is in the 
discretion of the Court whether and how far the costs 
of unsuccessful GppGaiisot ai be ig eh out of the 
estate. ; 

While the curator appointea hig the Court is not givem 
specific control over the person of his ward, he has in effect: 
such control, seeing that he has command of the whole- 
of the ward’s property. In practice the curator sees that 
hisw ard is comfortably and suitably maintained accord- 
ing to his means. The ward may be placed either im 
a lunatic asylum or a private house, according to his- 


condition, or he may even be allowed comparative freedom, . 


but he is, of course, under the supervision of the Boarc. 
of Lunacy, and if the officers of the Board think that. 
the ward is not being properly or suitably taken care 
of, they may communicate with the curator and require 
him to make better arrangements. 

A.curatory comes to an end on the death of the ward, 
and an appointment may be recalled at any time on the 
following grounds :— 

When the incapax can show that 8 has renawened, 
or was never incapable, or when the curator is superseded 
by a tutor-at-law or by a foreign guardian, or when 
the original appointment was incompetent or irregular. 


Medical certificates are usually held sufficient proof of — 


the ward’s recovery. When the curatory comes to am 
end the curator applies for his judicial discharge, which 
is granted by the Court after imtimation and the receipt 
of a report by the Accountant of Court to the effect 
that the discharge may be given. 

In my own experience and so far as I can learn on 
enquiry, the foregoing system has workea smoothly 
during the long period it has been in operation, and 
with satisfaction to all concerned. It appears to be 
sufficiently elastic to cover all necessary cases. If habitual 
drunkards or even spendthrifts were certified to the 
Court as incapable of managing their own affairs, possibly 
the present law in Scotland might be sufficient to enable 
the Court to appoint a curator of their estates. But 
whether under the present law or under a new law I 
have no doubt that the system of administration which 
I have described would be found perfectly suitable for 
all such cases. 

21398. (Dr. Dunlop.), Generally. speaking, this pro- 
cedure of appointing curator. bonis, in Bpohend: works. 
very smoothly ?—Yes. ere 

21399. There is not much cotsenand in ena or de- 
fending ?—No, there i ig, Very little. 


21400. Would you “ suggest any sweeping change in 
procedure as being necessary in Scotland ?—No, I can 


a a 
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suggest no change as regards the existing cases, unless 
you wish to widen the scope of the law. 


21401. At present it applies to all incapables ?—Yes. 


21402. Whether incapable through physical defect. or 
mental defect ?--Yes. I mention that cases of appoint- 
ment through physical defect are rare. 

21403. Of course they are very rarely required as a 
matter of fact ?—I presume so. It is believed that the 
Court is rather averse to appointing on grounds of physical 
incapacity alone. 


21404. I suppose it is very seldom required ?—I have 
not known many cases myself. 

21405. The law in this respect makes practically no 
‘difference between mental defect and physical defect, 
and it consequently is very wide ; it is all brought under 
one clause ?—Yes ; the question is incapacity. 


21406. Does this procedure in Scotland apply, or should 
it apply, to habitual drunkards ?—I do not think that any 
cases have occurred, so far as I know, arising from in- 
ebriety alone, but there have been cases where the con- 
dition of the individual is such, arising through inebriety, 
that his mental capacities are impaired. 


21407. Can you give us any peisonal opinion as to 
whether it is desirable that this procedure should be made 
applicable to inebriates ?—I should hesitate to apply it to 
an inebriate in the ordinary sense of a man simply giving 
way to drink. 

21408. But an extreme case where you see a man 
wasting all his substance on drink and neglecting his 
work and everything else 7—If you had a case where 
@ man was practically never sober, or at all events, 
never free from the influence of drink, I think it ought 
‘to apply to such a case. 

21409. The procedure is very simple, and it can very 
easily be fitted 7?—Yes, there would be no change neces- 
sary in the procedure. 


21410. You describe the procedure so very fully that 
I do not think I need ask any question about that speci- 
ally. Do you know the terms of Section 116 (d) of the 
English Lunacy Law ?—Yes. 


21411. We have had a lot of evidence about that 
section, that it should be widened in its power, and 
made applicable. Comparing that to our Scottish 
procedure, which is the simpler; have you any com- 
parison to offer us ?—Under the Scottish procedure 
you have simply to prove mental incapacity or incapacity 
to manage his affairs, Under this Section 116 you have 
not only to prove incapacity but, as I read it, you have 
to prove that it is incapacity because of mental infirmity, 
and that the mental infirmity has arisen from disease 
or age, so that you have actually three different things 
to prove, or at least three points to prove, against one 
under the Scotch procedure. 

21412. It is very much more restricted, is it not, 
apparently on the terms of it ?—It obviously gives a great 
‘deal more scope for opposition and for difficulty. 

21413. It is more restricted and more complicated ?— 
‘Yes. 

21414. And lends itself more to contest in the law 
courts; there are so many points ?—I should think so. : 

21415. You would not like the terms of that section 
applied to Scotland, would you ?—No, I think we are 
‘better with our simple form. 

21416. It would be no improvement, you consider ?— 
No, 1 am sure not. 

21417. Can you give us any opinion as regards the 
applicability of the Scotch procedure to England ?— 
I am not acquainted with English law. At the same 
time I do not see why the procedure should not be assimi- 
lated to the Scotch procedure ; I see no difficulty, 

21418-19. The general principle could be adopted that 
wherever there is incapacity the Court should be able 
to interfere ?—Exactly. 

21420. It is not a matter for a jury to decide, it is 
a matter really for a skilled judicial opinion ?—I think so, 

21421. Are you familiar with the French code, the 
so-called family council ?—I have read the account 
of it which has been given in evidence here. 
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21422. Are there special points in that which you think 
are of any value or that we may take a lesson from in 
this country ?—I think in Scotland we have all the 
advantages of the system. The feature of it is the 
family council,’ but the process in Scotland by which 
the relatives are either a party to the petition or are 
called in the procedure, practically results in a family 
council, because you get the views of the relatives ex- 
pressed in court. 


%1423. This French procedure is extremely complicate, 
is it not ?—It appears to be, very. 


21424. lt is restricted in its application to certain 
classes of lunacy and it comes three times before the 
Court with a remit to the family council in the mean- 
while ; is not that so ?—Yes, there appear to be five 
different steps.necessary between the Court and the 
family council. 


21425. And in Scotland we have just one ?—Yes. 


21426. So your opinion is that we have not very much 
to learn from the French code ?—No, I do not think 
it would fit in Scotland at all. 


21427. (Mr. Byrne.) You say in your statement that 
** the alleged incapaz is not entitled to demand a cognition 
and formal medical enquiry.” Does that mean that 
they have no right to a trial of any sort ?—No ; he has 
the right to be tried by the judge. 


21428. Tried by the judge alone; he cannot call for 
a jury as in England ?—He cannot insist upon it. 

21429. Can it be given to him at all ?—It might, in 
the discretion of the Court. 

21430. So it may be a jury ?—Yes. 

21431. Have you ever known one ?—No, I never 
knew it happen. 

21432. Of course juries are rare in England. In the 
last paragraph you say: ‘‘1t appears to be sufficiently 
elastic to cover all necessary cases. If habitual drunkards 
or even spendthrifts were certified to the Court as in- 
capable of managing their own afiairs, possibly the 
present law in Scotland might be sufficient to enable them 
to appoint a curator of their estates.”” Has it never been 
applied to spendthrifts ?—No, I think not; not merely 
spendthrifts. 

21433. How is a man who is not insane to be adjudged 
incapable of managing his affairs if he is not a spendthrift ? 
What types of cases are there? Can you, without 
mentioning names, give us a few instances of people, 
describing them not in medical terms but as a man of 
the world. Describe the behaviour of some people to whom 
this has been applied—not lunatics, of course ?—I am 
at the present time curator for a lady. She is not a 
person in a good position in life, but having an income 
of about £150 a year. The doctor tells me all that is the 
matter with her is that, if she is left to herself, she gets 
into miserly and dirty habits. If you see her where 
she is now—she is boarded with a respectable family 
and she is allowed comparative freedom—she talks quite 
sensibly ; she does not look a person of high intelligence 
but she is perfectly sensible. At the same time the 
doctors say if she were left to herself, she would in a 
month fall into her old habits.. That is one instance. 

21434. That is an illustration. Could you give us some 
more ‘—Yes, I knew of a man who had got into a 
depressed condition of mind chiefly in connection with 
his business affairs. His relatives with his approval, 
got a curator appointed upon his estate. I do not think 
there was much wrong with the man except that he had 
got very depressed and nervous, and, through that of 
course, practically incapable of managing his affairs. 

21435. In that case he entirely assented ?—I believe 
he did. He, as a matter of fact, was sent to a private 
asylum. I should like to say that he went there of his 
own accord. But after he had been there for a time, 
whether he found the state of matters irksome or for 
some other reason (partly because, I think, of a conflict 
between law agents—he employed one law agent and 
his family another), ultimately he instructed his own 
personal law agent to raise proceedings in the Court to 
have the appointment recalled, and after inquiry it was 
recalled.. Thereupon this man executed a voluntary 
assignation of his estate, putting baszelt voluntarily 
under a trustee. 
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21436. Have you ever known cases in which men 


Brown, Esq. who have gone to reside with a doctor under the Scotch 
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law for the term of six months or a year, and have had 
What becomes of their affairs 
generally ?—If they themselves continued to look after 
their affairs, nothing would be done. 

21437. I want to know how it works out in practice. 
It is an interesting item in Scotch law—that power of 
putting yourself under control for a short period. I 
want to know how it works out as regards a man’s business 
and affairs ?—He could do it voluntarily by signing 
a trust deed, and that is frequently done. By simply 
making an assignation to a trustee of his whole estate 
and giving him power to administer it—an assignation 
which of course he could recall—or he might apply to 
the Court under this Act. 

21438. I have no doubt you have in Scotland, as in 
other countries, cases in which people inheriting consider- 
able wealth when they are young, perhaps more frequently 
when they have not got corresponding social position 
to keep up, and the ties which it makes, show themselves 
grossly extravagant in the way of dissipating their property 
foolishly in drink, betting, women, and that sort of thing. 
Would Scotch opinion justify an application being made 
for their restraint ?—I am afraid not. 


21439. You do not recommend that ?—No. 


21440. Can you tell us any cases in which you have 
been consulted, or which you have heard of in which 
people have been anxious to deal with any such persons ? 
—I cannot recall any case at the present time. 


21441. Aresuch people simply given up, in Scotland, and 
to dissipate their estate ?—They are talked to. I have 
myself talked to people in that position, but if they 
will not listen to you what can you do? 


21442. You can do nothing more ?—No. 


21443. Some representatives of the English lawyers 
have suggested to us rather strongly that in the interests 
of the community, at any rate in the interests of the 
families of such persons, steps should be taken to give 
power to deal with them—to appoint committees of 
their person if necessary ; certainly receivers of their estate, 
to try and save it. Would you recommend that ?—No. 


21444. Public opinion in Scotland would not recommend 
that ?—I think not. I do not see how you can interfere 
with a man who has all his capacities, however foolishly 
he may act. 


21445. That would apply to any sort of extravagance, 
to your mind, short of fatuousness ?—Short of incapacity 
to manage his affairs. 


21446. Is this matter discussed in Scotland much ? 
I am asking in order to ascertain whether your opinion is 
a personal one, or whether you can tell us if it is the 
universal opinion of people who know, as you do ?—I do 
not know that the spendthrift has been much discussed ; 
the drunkard has been. 


21447. At any rate there is no agitation in favour of it ? 
— No. 


21448. (Mr. Dickinson.) Do I understand the curator 
has power over the corpus of the estate ?—Yes. 


21449. How is the property itself protected as against 
a dishonest curator ?—First of all, he must give sufficient 
security before he is appointed ; he must give a guarantee 
sufficient to cover reasonably the whole value of the estate. 


21450. A guarantee to the court ?—Yes a bond of 
security is lodged on his behalf. 


21451. Subject to that he can deal with the security 
and the property as he thinks right ?—No; because his 
accounts are annually examined. 


21452. Examined by an officer of the Court ?—By 
an official of the Court. He must render accounts once 
every year within a month of the date of the closing of 
the accounts. 


21453. And must show the continued existence of the 
property ?—Yes; he must produce all receipts for money, 
documents representing the investments, and generally 
satisfy the accountant that everything isin order. More- 
over, he is required by the rules of the Court to confine 
the investments of the estate to safe securities—certain 
recognised securities—securivies, in fact, which are recog- 
nised by the Trust Acts. 


21454. Is this procedure which you have describe£ 
independent of the State, or is it under State control ?—- 
It is under the Act of 1849. 


21455. Would you show me the Act? I want to see the 
wording of the section ?—This is an Act purely dealing 
with administration. 

21456. How do you get the comparison between it and 
Section 116 of our Act ?—You do not. It is an assumed 
right of the Court already: this is merely an Act regula- 
ting the procedure. 

21457. There is no statute which gives you power to 
place a person who is merely incapable of managing his 
affairs under the care of a curator 7?—No; it is a long stand- 
ing usage of the Court. There is a statute by which. 
under the process of cognition, persons can be declared. 
insane. 

21458. They are defined ?—That is defined in the Act 
of 1868. 

21459. That is the one you have given us. Where: 
is that definition ?—The sixth paragraph of my state- 
ment. 

21460. “Such person shall be deemed insane if he 
be furious or fatuous or labouring under such unsound- 
ness of mind as to render him incapable of managing his: 
affairs.” So that Parliament—even in Scotland—has not. 
extended the definition beyond that ?—No. 

21461. That is a more limited definition than the one 
in Section 116 ?—It may be so. As I have explained, 
this process is practically not used. 


21462. Because of the other one—because of what. 
we should call the Common Law ?—The Court of Session 
from time immemorial has exercised this power of 
dealing with estates of persons who are incapable of 
managing them. ‘That is not derived from statute. 


21463. Have there been any decisions as to what is the 
proper construction of those words “‘ Incapable of manag- 
ing their estates’? ? I suppose that is the expression you 
have to use in bringing the petition before the Court ?— 
Yes. ? 


21464. You use those words “‘ Incapable of managing 
his estate ’? ?—Or of giving directions for its management. 


21465. That is entirely at the discretion of the one 
judge as to whether he is incapable ?—Yes; the petition | 
must be supported by two medical certificates to that 
effect, certifying that he is incapable. 


21466. It cannot be a medical question at all in the 
broad definition or construction of the word “‘ incapable”? 
—It requires two medical certificates in any case. 


21467. Do those medical certificates say anything. 
about the mental condition, or do they merely certify 
that in their opinion he is incapable of managing his 
affairs ?—They ought, as a matter of strict formality, 
to certify the cause of the incapacity as well, and how 
long it has endured. 


21468. And they do that ?—Yes. 


21469. That cause, I presume, is generally mental ?— 
Generally ; nearly always. 


21470. Can you give us any cases where it has not been 
mental ?—Not in my personal experience. The Court 
have appointed under such cases. I have instanced 
several here—deaf and dumb people—paralysed people. 


21471. (Dr. Dunlop.) One question with regard to who 
the curators should be in these cases ? In Scotland it is 
nearly always a professional man ?—Yes. 


21472. And generally a chartered accountant ?—Yes. 


21473. Is it an advantage that the curator should be 
a professional man especially learned in the management 
of money matters ?—Certainly, I think so. 


21474. And that is a distinct improvement over having 
a friend or a relative appointed for the purpose ?—Yes; 
of course, relatives may be appointed, and sometimes 
are in Scotland, but the rule is, where there is an estate 
of any extent, to appoint a professional man.. 


21475. What is the advantage of a professional man ? 
—He is accustomed to managing such estates, and he is 
also free from family influence. 


21476. Does it result in economy ?—I think so. You 
will see from the figures I have given that the estates 
are managed very economically. 
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21477. It would probably be more expensive if it we1e 
left to a non-professional man, because he would require 
so much legal and other assistance ?—Yes; if the curator 
is a non-professional man, he generally employs someone 
else to do the work for him, and he has to be paid. The 
whole expense, as far as the factor is concerned, is under 
5 pei cent. of the income in Court of Session cases. 


21478. (Mr. Dickinson.) I see that the title of the Act 
of 1849 is: “ For the better protection of the property of 
pupils, absent persons, and persons under mental in- 
- capacity in Scotland ” ?7—Yes. 


21479. That has been extended by the practice of the 
Court, you say, from mental incapacity to other in- 
capacity ?—It was in practice extended further than that 
before the date of that Act and since the date of the Act 
as well. 


21480. I see it says that, whereas an Act was passed on 
the 13th day of February, 1730, setting forth that “ the 
court had often been applied to for appointing factors 
on the estates of pupils not having tutors, and of persons 
absent who had not sufficiently empowered persons to act 
for them or were under some incapacity for the time to 
manage their own estates.” I take it it is under those 
words ?—Yes; the word “ mental ”’ is not used, there. 

21481. That is onlyin the preamble, is it not ?—Yes; 
because the Act is an Act to regulate a condition of matters 
which had existed prior to the Act. 

21482. They define “curator” to mean “ any person 
who after the passing of this Act should be served as 
curator to any insane person or idiot”; so they limit 
it there ?—Yes; and that Act has been extended to 
county courts. 

21483. (Mr. Greene.) The Act you are referring to 
extending to county courts is 33 and 34 Victoria, called 
the Judicial Factors (Scotland) Act, 1880 ?—Yes. 

21484. With powers to the sheriff to appoint pascal 
factors in small estates ?—Yes. 
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21499. (Chairman.) Would you be so good as to tell 
us how long you have been Deputy Commissioner in 
Lunacy ?—Ten years, 


21500. You have been so kind as to give us a state- 
ment of your evidence; may we put it on our notes ?— 
Certainly. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN BY 
OHnARLES MacpHerson, Esq., M.D., Deputy Com- 
MISSIONER IN LUNACY FOR SCOTLAND, EDINBURGH. 


The evidence which I offer to the Commission is con- 
fined to that part of the work of the Lunacy Commis- 
sion in Scotland devoted to the care of the insane in 
private dwellings. This has always formed a part of 
the system in use in Scotland since the passing of the 
Lunacy Act of 1857. At first it may be said to have 
been adopted as a matter of practical necessity, there 
not being a sufficient supply of asylum accommodation 
for all those who came under the Board’s care as the 
result of the passing of the Act. The experience gained 
at this time of its value led to its becoming a recognised 
and valuable part of the general system. The amending 
Act of 1862 permitted of an extension of the means of 
care by authorising the Board to grant special licenses 
to suitable houses for the accommodation of not more 
than four patients, and this may be regarded as the start- 
ing point of the boarding-out system. Previously, 
although there were many cases living singly in private 
dwellings, these patients were then mostly provided 
for in their own homes. 

No definite standard was set up for these licensed 
houses, as the standard of comfort varied so much in 
different parts of the country. All that the Board re- 
quired was that the house accommodation should be 
adequate ; that a comfortable bed should be provided 
for each patient; that proper attention should be paid 
to cleanliness; that the food for the patients should 
be of the same quantity and quality, and partaken of 
at the same time, and, as a rule, at the same table, 
as that supplied to the family, and, generally speaking, 
that the patients should be practically adopted as 
members of the family. Provision was made for super- 
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21485. Without any question of idiocy, or. imbecility, 
or anything else ?—No; the conditions are the same in the 
county courts as in the Court of Session. 

21486. In cases where the yearly value does not exceed 
£100 ?—Yes; because it should not be necessary to go to 
Edinburgh, but the appointment could be made in a 
county court. 

21487. There is another Act since, the Trusts (Scotland) 
Amendment Act, 1884 ?—Yes. 

21488. That amends the law, does it not ?—Relating 
to the investments, yes. 

21489. Then you have the Judicial Factors (Scotland) 
Act, 1889 ?—Yes. 

21490. Do you refer to that in your evidence ?—No. 

21491. That Act improves the machinery, does not it ? 
—Yes ; chiefly relating to the auditing of the accounts. 

21492. The power of using judicial factors is abun- 
dantly used in Scotland, is not it ?—Yes, very much. 

21493. In private settlements and all ordinary cases of 
wills and trusts ?—Yes; in cases where the trust lapses 
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from the death of trustees, or where trustees aie disin-. 


clined to take up the management, a judicial factor will 
be appointed. 

21494. By the Court?—Yes. There are, of course, many 
cases where the trustees themselves appoint a factor ; in 


that case he would not be a judicial factor ; simply a factor. - 


21495. Is he under the control of the court ?—No. 

21496. Are you familiar with Section 116 of the English 
Lunacy Act ?—I have the terms of it. 

21497. Have you got anything in Scotland equivalent 
to that—to the cases when the property of a person 
mentally incapable can be dealt with ?—The only thing 
we haye is this Act which I refer to. 

21498. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add ?—Only this, that I have here the report of the 
accountant of the Court upon all the judicial factories, 
which I can leave if it is of any use. 


M.D., 


vision by (a) the parish medical officer visiting once 
every three months (b) the inspector of poor for the 
parish visiting at least twice a year; and a patient’s 
book was provided in which entries were made by each 
of these officials regarding the condition of the patients 
and the house at each of these visits. These regula- 
tions were found to work well, and practically remain 
unchanged at the present time. 

Central supervision has always been regarded as of 
the highest importance, and that duty is generally under- 
taken by the two Deputy Commissioners, sometimes by 
a Commissioner whose duty it is to visit every patient 
under the Board’s sanction in private dwellings at least 
once a year and to report to the Board on each inidvidual 
case. All untoward circumstances such as accidents, 
escapes, etc., are at once reported to the Board by the 
inspector of poor, and are promptly enquired into and 
dealt with as circumstances may require. 


called; and Examined. 


The numbers thus provided for vary from year Bs 
year, but at Ist January, 1906, they numbered 2,752, 
the highest number yet reached, and formed 18°8 per 
cent. of the total number of insane chargeable to parishes 
in Scotland. Of this number, 975 were living with rela- 
tives, and 1,777 were boarded with strangers, either 
singly or in specially licensed houses for two, three or four. 











aS Male. | Female.| Total. 

With relatives- .- ..-| 439 | 536 | 975 
With strangers, singly - 301 324 625 
In §8.L. Ho. for two - - 271 363 634 
o. weertorthreaayir 100 224 324 

2m AA A 20) ae OT . 43 151 194 
1,154 | 1,598 | 2,752 





There are 513 specially licensed houses, 347 being 
licensed for two; 116 for three; and 50 for four. 

Patients come on the boarded out register of the Boxrd 
in three different ways (1) by intimation, (2) by removal 
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direct from the district asylum, and (3) by certification 
after liberation on probation. 

The first class includes those mostly of the imbecile 
or the senile dement class who have not been in institu- 
tions, but are: now certified as of unsound mind though 
not requiring asylum care. The inspector of poor 
is bound to intimate all such cases to the Board, whose 
sanction must be got to the arrangements proposed for 
their care. The second class. includes quiet chronic 
asylum patients whom the medical superintendent 
considers do not require any longer asylum care, although 
they cannot be certified as recovered. The third class 
includes a considerable number, about whom possibly 
there has been more doubt as to their fitness for family life, 
and who have been discharged to their homes or to the 
care of an unrelated guardian for a definite period which 
must not exceed one year. They still remain on the 
asylum bcoks as well as on the poor roll during the pro- 
bationary period, and can be returned to the asylum at 
any time during that period without any fresh certificates 
or sheriffs order At the end of the period of probation 
a medical certificate showing their suitability for private 
‘care is sent to the Board; they are then removed from the 
asylum register and placed on the register of boarded out 
patients. This system is taken advantage of largely 
in scme of the more remote districts with doubitully 
suitable patients, especially where the expense of recerti- 
It is also 
found valuable m many cases as a form of after care, 
where the patient has practically recovered, as it enables 
the parochial authorities to keep the patient on the roll 
and grant pecuniary assistance until such time as he is able 
to secure employment and support himself. 

The number coming on the register of boarded out 
insane in these various ways during the year ending 31st 
December, 1905, were— 


1. By intimation - . - - 108 
2. By removal from asylum - - 917 
3. After liberation on Probation - \ “aed, 


Total 325 


I.— CLASSIFICATION OF PATIENTS UNDER PRIVATE CARE. 


At 1st January, 1906, about 53 per cent. of the total 
number in family care were cases of insanity commencing 
in adult life and 47 per cent. were cases, of congenital 
unsoundness or such as had developed during childhood. 
Probably if the early history of all were known there was a 
degree of imbecility in a considerable number of the first 
mentioned class, but not such as to influence their conduct 
to such an extent as to make certification necessary until 
some super-added form of insanity attracted attention. 
If these cases were taken into consideration the result 
would probably turn out to be that those at present 
boarded out are about one half acquired and one 
half cases of congenital insanity. Among the number 
are 167 who are now, or have at some period of 
their insanity, been epileptic. The first class is largely 
made up of secondary dements, some chronic maniacs, 
and a small number of melancholics. The second 
includes all grades of congenital or infantile defect, 
from complete idiocy up to the very slightest degree 
of imbecility. There are very few of the lowest type 
of idiots in private dwellings, except those who are 
living with their own families, but outside of this class 
there are imbeciles of all degrees. There seems to me 
to be a wider view taken in Scotland than elsewhere 
among medical men as to what constitutes certifiable 
imbecility among the poorer classes, and this is probably 
influenced to some extent at least by the fact that certifica- 
tion does not necessarily mean confinement in an institu- 
tion. Generally speaking, I think I would be right in 
saving that in Scotland there is no difficulty in certifying 
any one who, while physically fit, is through intellectual 
defect or want of moral control unable to work and earn 
his or her own living. Consequently there are always 
on the register a certain number whose imbecility would 
not to a casual observer be apparent, but whose conduct 
when minutely inquired into leaves no doubt that they are 
properly considered persons of unsound mind. 


JIi.—Most Surrarte Homers anp GUARDIANS FOR 
BoaRD¥D-OUT PATIENTS. 


For men the most suitable of ail homes is the smaller 
sized farms and some market gardens. The best of all is 
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the farm so small that there is no work for a servant, but 
possibly just a little too much for the farmer. In such 
homes one or two patients are a great help and at the same 
time there is no temptation to overwork them. The 
patients are generally very kindly treated, living in family, 
treated as equals, and, as an encouragement to work, 
getting little luxuries such as tobacco, etc., from the guar- 
dian. In such typically good homes we often see marked 
mental improvement, and as much interest taken in the 
every day work by the patients as if the place belonged to 
themselves. Wherever these small farm homes can be 
got they are undoubtedly the best. Some patients are on 
larger farms, but there they are apt to be regarded as ser- 
vants and very inferior servants, and although perhaps 
better fed, they do not improve and are sometimes dis- 
contented, because they do not associate on equal terms 
with sane people. As regards the household, it should be 
not large. Children are sometimes apt to be a cause of 
irritation to male patients. 

For female patients probably the best home is to be 
found in the smaller country villages; villages which 
have been missed out in railway development and where 
there are no industries except such as are connected with 
agriculture. In such villages in Scotland, and with elderly 
couples or with a widow having a grown up daughter at 
home, very suitable homes for three or four;female patients 
are found. The guardians have nothing to do but their 
household work and the cultivation of their gardens, and 
in that they are assisted by such of the patients as are able 
to work. The rest of their time is spent in sewing and 
knitting and, in suitable weather, in walks in the country, 
or exercise in the garden. For smaller numbers—one or 
two patients—very good homes are often found in the 
houses of younger married people with two or three 
children. Many of the female patients are excellent 
nurses, and the association with young children has often 
a very beneficial effect on their mental condition. 

Large towns are in my experience, and I think in that 
of all who have had much to do with the care of the insane, 
utterly unsuitable as places of residence. Patients can- 
not be trusted out alone and consequently get insufficient 
exercise, whereas in the country they are known to the 
whole community and are thus under constant supervision 
even if not in the company of the guardian. This unsuit- 
ability of large towns has been recognised by inspectors of 
poor for a long time and at the present time in such large 
towns as Edinburgh. Glasgow, and Dundee, there is scarcely 
a patient resident except such as are with their natural 
guardians and cannot very well be removed from their 
care. 


IlI.—To wHAT PROPORTION OF THE CERTIFIED PAUPIR 
INSANE IS THIS SYSTEM OF CAR? APPLICABLE. 


At present the number boarded out in Scotland repre- 
sents, as I have said, 18°8 per cent. of the total charge- 
able insane. The numbers vary in different counties very 
much, from 45 per cent. in Caithness, down to little over 
2 per cent. in Peebles. But three counties thus provide 
for over 40 per cent., four for over 30 per cent., and seven 
for over 20 per cent. The urban and rural parish of In- 
verness has thus provided for about one half of its insane 
poor.for the last twenty years, and Edinburgh has usually 
from 25 to 30 per cent. in private dwellings. From these 
facts and the experience gained in the course of our 
visitation the general conclusion to which my predecessors 
in office, my present colleague, and myself, have come 
is, that at least 30 per cent. of the Scottish pauper insane 
could be suitably provided for in this manner. 


1V.—DIFFICULTIES IN FINDING SvuiTaBgLe Homes. 


In districts where the inhabitants have had no experience 
of association with the insane the difficulty is at first con- 
siderable. But when the initial difficulty is overcome 
and one or two well behaved and useful patients are 
introduced I am told by inspectors of poor that the 
difficulty is over, and they have generally a number 
of applications made to them by others in the neighbour- 
hood for similar patients. Certainly in the district 
where aggregations have grown up there is no difficuliy - 
in getting more homes. The difficulty is rather the 
other way—to prevent the insane population from 
growing proportionately too large. 


V.—ADVANTAGES OF THE SYSTEM. 


1. A more home-like life and consequently increased 
happiiess to the patients. 
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2. A much smaller death-rate. The average death- 

rate for the last ten years. in all classes of institutions for 
the pauper insane is 8 per cent., whereas the average 
death-rate in private dwellings,. ‘for the same_ period, 
is a little under 4 per cent. This comparison is some- 
what mis'eading, as the asylum death-rate includes 
many acute cases. If we compare the death-rate of the 
boarded-out with that of the inmates of asylums who 
have been resident from three to seven years, it is still 
favourable to the boarded-out, the average death-rate 
in the asylum being 5°8. 
' 3. Economy. The average Lesdeeltitbens per head in 
asylums according to the latest available returns is 
£27 Ils. per head, whereas in private dwellings it is 
£18 Os. 3d.,a saving of £9 10s. 9d. per head. This shows 
a saving: of expenditure on maintenance of £26,247 4s. 
per annum on the number at present’ boarded out,. in- 
dependent of the enormous capital expenditure which 
would be necessary if they were all subjected to institu- 
tional treatment. 

4. Advantage in many cases to the guardians and 
indirectly to the ratepayers by the assistance derived 
from their labour and the alimentary allowance. A 
considerable number of the guardians are thus prevented 
from becoming a burden on the rates. } 

5. The education of the public to a better knowledge, a 
lessened dread of, and a kindlier feeling towards, the insane. 


VI.—-OBJECTIONS WHICH HAVE ‘BEEN URGED AGAINST 
Tuer BOARDING-OUT SYSTEM. 


1. The danger to the public. This is almost wholly 
imaginary. During the past forty-seven years, with 
an average of about 2,000 patients thus provided for, 
there have been only two serious attacks by patients, 
and in both cases on members of the guardian’s own 
household. 

2. Danger of injury to the patients themselves. I only 
know of one case of suicide (by drowning) and two fatal 
cases of accidental burning during the ten years that 
I have held my present appointment. There have been 
other injuries, such as fractures, etc., from accidental 
occurrences; but these have been fewer than would 
occur among a similar number of sane people of their own 
class. 

3. The risk of their being a public nuisance by acts of 
indecency. I have not heard of a single case, and the 
fact already mentioned that where there are, at present, 
considerable numbers, the people of the district wish 
to get more, confirms the opinion that they are generally 
well behaved. 

4. The risk to young female patients of pregnancy. 
This is a real risk to a certain extent. Every guardian 
who has a female’ patient of child-bearing age is always 
seriously warned. of this danger, and of her great responsi- 
bility. During the last ten years there have been ten 
cases. In four the patients were living under the care 
of their parents; in one with an aunt; in two with 
sisters ; and in the three others they were true boarded- 
out patients. At present there are 527 women of child- 
bearing age boarded in private dwellings, and it may ke 
taken that during these ten years the average numbet 
was 500.” This shows a very small proportion of these 
accidents, but still very regrettable. I doubt, however, 
whether they would have been fewer, even if they had 
all been in institutions. 


VII.—Conc.LvusIons. 


In a considerable number of the cases which 
I visit, I have no doubt that a great amount of good 
might have resulted from early training, and in some of 
~ the cases from removal from degrading surroundings. 
I am often told when I enquire whether the patient 
has been to school that he had been tried at it and earned 
nothing; and that he was so teased and annoyed by his 
fellow pupils that he had to be withdrawn. A large 
number of them are not educable, but I believe many 
could be trained to a small amount of usefulness—to be 
smarter, tidier, and more obedient—if suitable classes, 
entirely separate from the other scholars, were provided 
forthem. This is being tried with some success, I believe, 
in Glasgow and it would be an advantage if such classes 
were established in most of the towns of Scotland. 
The earlier the children ‘are got, the better, and I believe 
the amount of imbecility developing in early life would 
be much reduced if they were properly fed. 
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I entirely dissent from the idea expressed by several 
witnesses that all these weak-minded people should be 
consigned to institutions for life, or that by doing so a 
very decided decrease would take place in the production 
of defective families. 
is only those who become a burden on the rates who can 
thus be got hold of. In Sentland practically, all, of this 
class who show mental defect are under. the Board’s 
supervision, either in asylums or boarded out, and, as I 
think I have shown, these latter, even assuming that a 
defective usually produces defective offspring, are so well 
cared for that the risk of this is reduced .to a minimum. 
I am not sufficiently acquainted with rural England to 
be able to form an opinon as to whether.a system similar 
to that in Scotland is practicable or,not, but if so, it 
would, I think, offer a simple and economical plan of pro- 
viding for a very considerable number of weak-minded 
people, who would thus be amply safe-guarded as far as 
the public interest is concerned. 

The production of feeble-minded children is, in my 
limited experience, due more to a class whom I think it 
would be practically impossible to reach by any legislation 
which would be tolerated by the British public. As 
a case in point I give the case of six men, brothers, all 
imbeciles, who are chargeable to a Highland parish at 
present, and their history is as follows :— 

Father, a shepherd, belonging to the North of Scotland, 
was described by the Visiting Commissioner in 1894 as 
“a fine, tall, handsome old man, a shepherd and very 
intelligent.” His wife was a little, active, intelligent 
woman, and a native of one of the border counties. They 
had twelve children, viz :— 

1. Female—Normal child. Married and had a 
family, of whom two or three were defective (imbecile 
and deaf and dumb). 

2. Male—Pauper lunatic, tall, well made, but very 
imbecile, jerky in his movements and excitable. 


3. Male—Normal, grew up, married, had a normal 
family,and died comparatively young of consumption. 


4. Male—Sane and well. Is at present head 
game-keeper on a sporting estate. 


5. Male—Pauper lunatic, tall, well made, articu- 
lates well but cannot read or write, well disposed 
and can do a little simple work. 


6. Male—Sane and well. 


7. Male—Pauper lunatic, good looking, but some- 
what morose. Cannot read or write, but can do a 
little work. 


8. Male—Pauper lunatic, less imbecile. Can spell 
out words, tell the time on the clock and do some 
remunerative work, but is incoherent in speech, and 
jerky in his movements. 


9. Male—Died in childhood from croup. 
10. Female—Sane and well. 


11. Male—Pauper lunatic, a fine looking man 
and the most capable worker; but he could not be 
taught to read or write and is decidedly imbecile. 


A gamekeeper. 


12. Male—Pauper. lunatic, very defective and 
useless; could never be. taught anything. He is 
jerky in manner and ‘sometimes troublesome on 
account of his restlessness. 


Both parents denied any knowledge of any history of 
insanity in the family. The father supported himself 
and his family in modest comfort by his labour until he 
reached old age. I never saw him, but I have been told 
that he was slightly eccentric; the sort of man whom 
his friends could chaff and tease when they’ met at the 
inn, or any other place of public resort... The mother 
of these imbeciles I have seen frequently. She died only 
a few months ago and was shrewd, active, and intelligent, 
to the last. No conceivable legislation could have pre- 
vented this calamity, and yet I believe, from my com- 
paratively limited sphere of observation, that where the 
imbecility is apparently hereditary it is derived very often 
from parents who show such a very slight deviation from 
the normal that no one would ever dream of disputing 
their freedom of action. 


21501. (Mr. Dickinson.) I see that you donot approve 
of. boarding-out in +towns ?—The general experience ot 


the officials of large towns has been against it in Scotland ;: 


It has to be kept in mind that it 2 
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they have given it up, and they board out in country 
districts as much as possible. 


21502. They send patients away from the towns ?— 
As many as they can possibly get away. 


21503. Do you know the system at Gheel ?—Yes. 


21504. That is in the town ?—Yes; but there is a large 
country district round about. 


21505. But there they board them out in the town 
houses /—Yes ; you meet them all over the place. 


21506. Under your system of boarding out in Scotland 
the supervision of the patients is left to the ordinary 
local medical man, is it not ?—Yes, he visits four times 
a year, and more often, of course, if he is required 
professionally ; then we supervise it from the centre. 


21507. How; do you visit the boarders ?—We visit all 
these patients, some once, some twice, and some more 
frequently, as we think they require. 
aggregations we always visit them at least twice a year. 


21508. Do you find that sufficient to protect them 
from neglect or. ill-treatment ?—I think so; there is the 
general supervision of the public as well, and any com- 
plaint of neglect or ill-treatment would always reach 
some authority. 


* 21509. I suppose the local medical officer who is in 
charge of the inspection of them has a very large area 
to deal with ?—In some cases, very large; in others, not 
very large. Generally speaking, the population is so 
small that he has a fairly practical knowledge of the 
character of almost all the guardians. 


21510. I notice you do not approve of putting these 
feeble-minded folk into institutions; you think it is 
better to board them out ?—I do not see any necessity 
for it. 

21511. Is not there this to be said for the institutions : 
that those who are capable of work can be given the ad- 
vantage of working better in an institution than in a 
detached cottage or home ?—I do not think so, unless 
the institution has a very large area of land attached 
to it. In all these cottage homes they have either a 
farm attached or a large garden, and they get some work 
to do there. 


21512. Do you find that they do use them, and they 
do give them occupation ?—Yes, most of them. 


21513. Or do they waste their time ?—They must do 
a fair amount of work, not anything like a self-supporting 
amount of work, but they do a fair amount of work, attend- 
ing to the cattle in the byres, doing some gardening 
work, breaking sticks for the house, and so on. 


21514. What sort of regulations do you make about 
the treatment of them? May they have more than one 
in the house ?—They may have four. 


21515. How must they lodge them :—They must 
treat them exactly as they treat themselves—treat them 
as members of the family. 


21516. That is to say they can put all the four in one 
room together ?—Very seldom; generally not more 
than two. There are not many cases where there are 
four ; we do not really approve of four as a rule, except 
in the case of women. 


21517. How do you arrange about the sexes; you 
would not send a male and female person to the same 
house ?—Certainly not. 

21518. How do you protect them? Do you send the 
women patients to homes where there are men ?7—Where 
there are men living in the house ? 

21519. Yes ?7—Notas arule, unless they are a married 
couple—a guardian and his wife. 


21520. What do you pay them ?—That varies very 
much ; those who are boarded out from the large towns 


as a rule are paid for at the rate of 7s. a week and - 


clothing, medical attendance, etc., are provided by the 
parish, 

21521. The person who takes them in gets 7s. a week 
clear ?—Yes. 

21522. That is for food and lodging ?—Yes. 

21523. I suppose that pays them ?--I think so. They 
are mostly working class peopjé whose income would 


In the larger 
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not probably be more than £1 a week altogether, and a 
man with a family has not got 7s. a week for each member 
of his family to live on. We only want them to be treated 
as the rest of the family. I think it probably leaves a 
profit of 2s. a week. 


21524. Is there much application on the part of the 
householders for these patients ?—That also varies very 
much. In districts where there have been no insane 
I think it is generally very difficult to get homes at first, 
but when once a settlement has been begun, and one or 
two good patients have been sent to adistrict then, I am 
told by the inspectors of poor, they have frequent appli- 
cation from neighbours of these people wanting 
patients, ‘‘ the same as you sent to ”’ so and so. 


21525. Who sends the patients; are they sent from 
the asylums or simply from the Poor Law authority ?— 
Probably rather more than half of them come direct 
from the asylums, because they are taken out by the Poor 
Law authority by means of the parish council. Probably 
Mr. Motion will be able to give you some information 
as to it. 


21526. Half of them, you say, come from the asylums— 
half of them have been in asylums before ?—Yes. 


21527, Therefore they are sifted, so to speak; they 
are the suitable cases ?—Yes ; you could not get them out 
of the asylum in direct opposition to the opinion of the 
medical superintendent if he said they were not fit to go 
out. 


21528. Who is it that puts it in motion; is it the 
Poor Law authorities ?—The Poor Law authorities. 


21529. I suppose the Poor Law authorities in paying 
the 7s. are paying less for that person than they would ~ 
be if he were in an asylum ?—Yes. ; 


21530. What do they pay in an asylum in Scotland ? 
—That varies also in different asylums, but, roughly 
speaking, about 10s. 6d. a week. 


21531. Therefore, so far as economy goes, that would 
be a temptation to the guardians to board them out 
in preference to sending them to an asylum ?—Yes, it is 
an economy. 


21532. Do the guardians find the homes ?—Yes. 
Practically it is the people who have been living in these 
villages all their lives that take patients. In many 
cases the cottages belong to themselves. 


21533. Then the decision as to whether the home is 
suitable is left in the hands practically of the guardians ? 
—No, the inspector of poor always sees the home before 
he applies. 


21534. The inspector of poor being the local officer ? 
—Yes; then after our visit if we did not consider the 
home suitable we would order their removal at once. 


21535. When you say “ our visit’ what do you mean 
by “our ?’’—The Board of Lunacy. 


21536. (Dr. Donkin.) All those who are boarded out 
are certified ?—All certified. 


21537. Would the majority of the congenital class, 
those who are congenitally deficient, be very markedly 
deficient ?—I think I may say the large majority, cer- 
tainly. 

21538. Lower grade imbeciles ?—Yes. 


21539. Most of them would be unable to earn their 
living, even under the best supervision ?—Quite, I think. 


21540. And would be able to earn a very small part 
even then ?—They are worth their food in a great many 
cases, simply by working under supervision. If they 
were working by themselves, they could not earn that. 

21541. Is there, in your opinion, a class of imbeciles 
who are of less deep grade of imbecility than that, many 
of whom could, although it is not safe to leave them. 
earn a considerable part of their living under strict 
supervision ?—I am afraid not very many. 


- 21542. I mean in Scotland ?—I do not think there 


are many; there are some. 

21543. Not a large class who, if put into a farm colony 
or a large institution, could contribute towards their 
own maintenance more than merely the price of their 
food ?—No, I think not. I question whether they could 
contribute even the price of their food. 
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21544. That would be the reason why you have said 
you do not much favour institutions; they could not 
in any way be made to pay, or even to contribute ?— 
I do not think they could be made to pay, and for another 
reason, it is a greater deprivation of liberty than the 
present boarding-out system. It makes them feel more 
institutional life. In the country districts they feel 
they are free men to a large extent. 


21545. You would not say that, in your opinion, there 
is a very considerable reason in Scotland for enlarging 
the power of detention ?—I do not think so. 


21546. (Mr. Hobhouse.) With regard to the number 
of people whom you give here as coming on your register 
of boarded-out insane, in the year ending 3lst December, 
1905, what percentage of insane is that, having regard 
to the total number of insane received in institutions, 
and soon. You give us the percentages for a body, but 
you do not give the percentages for a year ?—Roughly 
speaking, 18 per cent. altogether of the chargeable insane 
outside, but I could not tell you the percentage that that 
323 represents of the numbers becoming chargeable 
during the year. 


21547. Would it be a constant percentage ? Suppose 
it is 18 per cent. of the whole number, would it be any- 
thing like 18 per cent. for the year ?—I could not give 
you that; I could send it to you afterwards. 


21548. I will put it another way: is the number of 
boarded-out insane increasing ?—The number is in- 
creasing but the percentage is not increasing. The 
increase of insanity is greater than the increase in the 
number that have been boarded-out so far. Going back 
a dozen years, we had over 20 per cent. boarded out. 


21549. So that the practice of boarding-out is decreasing 
rather than increasing ?—There are more patients boarded- 
out than there have ever been before, but there is not 
the same percentage in proportion to the total number 
of chargeable insane. 


21550. Is that because the number of acute cases is 
becoming greater or is it because the system does not 
find as much favour as formerly ?—I think it is probably 
because there is ample asylum accommodation, and the 
tendency is, when you have got an institution, to keep 
it as full as you can. 


21551. Not because the system has broken down ?—No. 


21552. Simply because of the natural desire of the 
superintendent of the asylum to keep his place full ?— 
Yes, he does not want an empty house. 


21553. As far as you are concerned, which system do 
you prefer ?—-You cannot separate the systems: the 
boarding-out system is purely supplementary to the 
asylum system; you cannot do without asylums. 


21554. But where you can you like to get them out 
of asylums ?—Yes. 


21555. You say the association with young children 
often has a very beneficial effect on their mental condition. 
Have you ever had complaints as to the effect on the 
children of the association with the insane ?—No, I have 
never come across a single case of any damage done. 


21556. Have most of your guardians children?— 
Some of those who have one or two women boarded 
out with them have children with them and they find 
them very useful as nurses. 


21557. So, therefore, in addition to receiving a certain 
amount of pay for their maintenance they use them more 
or less as domestic servants ?—Yes. 


21558. They get a double advantage ?—Some of them 
get a great advantage in that way—they save themselves 
the expense of a servant. 


21559. That, no doubt, contributes to the popularity 
of the system ?—I think so. 


21560. With regard to economy, I see you say 
that there is a saving of £9 10s. a head on each of these 
persons boarded out ?—Yes, that is taking the average 
of them allover. There is a great variety in the amounts 
paid. In some cases they do not get even perhaps 3s. 
a week ; in other cases 7s. and 8s., but the average cost 
last year, I think, was 6s. 10d. or 6s. l1ld. Itamounts to 

a saving of £9 10s. 9d. on the accounts of last year. 
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21561. Is the food received and the clothing provide 
as good as that received and provided in the asylums ?-— 
I think so; patients coming out of asylums in poor 
condition very often improve after a little while. I do 
not mean to say they are better fed, but the other ad- 
vantages seem to account for their improved physical 
condition. 


21562. The mental advantage of being restrained 
causes them to fare worse in the asylum ?—Yes. 


21563. So that here is a real saving of expenditur 
without a corresponding sufiering on the part of the 
insane ?—Decidedly; there is not only the saving of 
that £9 10s. 9d. every year, but there is the saving of 
the expense of building as well. 


21564. In your statement you say, “ The earlier the 
children are got the better, and I believe the amount of 
imbecility developing in early life would be much re- 
duced if they were properly fed ?’’—Yes, that is only 
an opinion. Of course, I cannot say that I have any 
very strong grounds for it, because I do not come in con- 
tact with them so much in their early life, but I think 
a great many cases of so-called congenital imbecility 
are really cases developed in early life from improper 
management of the children. 


21565. It isnot a case then, in these cases you recount, 
of congenital imbecility but of acquired imbecility ?— 
Acquired imbecility in childhood. 

21566. Consequent on malnutrition ?—In very many 
cases consequent on malnutrition and improper feeding 
generally. 


21567. Would it be possible in the country districts 
with which you are acquainted to provide any food for 
children improperly nourished-?—It is not exactly 
that I mean. You very often find ignorant mothers 
giving their children improper food. It is not perhaps 
the scarcity of the food, but feeding the infant on stimu- 
lating foods and setting up irritation of the brain. 


21568. You are not referring to children in school life, 
but children before they go to school ?—I think that is 
the time that most damage is done, before they go to 
school, from the first to the fourth or fifth year. 


21569. Has any attempt been made by the county 
councils in Scotland, as far as you are aware, to circulate 
information as to the feeding of children by their mothers ? 
—Not that I am aware of. 


21570. I dare say you are aware it has been done in 
certain English counties ?—No doubt it has been done in 
some parishes, but I do not know of it of my own know- 
ledge. 


21571. Nor have you any means at your disposal to 
encourage the diffusion of such information ?—No, I 
have not. 

21572. (Mr. Byrne.) The percentages boarded-out vary 
from 45 per cent. in Caithness down to 2 per cent. in 
Peebles ?—Yes. 

21573. How is that ?—Different local management, 
I suppose. In the case of Caithness there is a tendency, 
perhaps, to keep too many of them at home—people that 
should be sent away to asylums are not sent away. 


21574. They have an asylum ?—They have not got an 
asylum; they are simply boarders in the Montrose 
Asylum. It is a very long distance off, and very difficult 
of access, and they keep out some they should send in, I 
think. 


21575. Is there any central authority to prescribe how 
much or how little boarding-out should be provided, or 
is it purely in the hands of the local authority ?—They 
must get the consent of the General Board of Lunacy 
to the boarding-out of each case. 


21576. Has the General Lunacy Board power to say to 
Caithness: ‘‘ You require an asylum, you must build 
one’? ?—Yes, they have, but I think they consider at 
present that they have got as many asylums as are neces- 
sary in Scotland. 


21577. I am speaking only as to the power. You can 
say to a county or a group of counties, “‘ You require an 
asylum, and we call upon you to build one” ?—Yes. 

21578. Have you ever, as a central authority, had to 
call Peebles’ attention to the proportion of boarding-out ? 
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Have you told Peebles they should board out more ?— 
Yes, we do that often; I was at Aberdeen at a meeting 
recently, urging on them the necessity of doing more than 
they have been doing of late. 


21579. Have you any express statutory powers to make 
them start a system ?—No, there is an attempt to stimu- 
late their own exertions. 


21580. That is generally successful. You say some- 
where in your memorandum that the system of boarding- 
out grew up more or less spontaneously, from the fact that 
there were not sufficient asylums ?—That was the origin 
of it. 

21581. May I take it that at an earlier period there 
was no such thing as the boarding-out of lunatics ?—As 
the boarding-out of lunatics with strangers, yes; till 
within the last fifty years there was no such thing. 


21582. It began gradually, I suppose ?—It began on 
account of the absolute impossibility of finding accom- 
modation in asylums. 


21583. Had it to meet the opposition of the people 
generally ?—No; we had very few complaints ; occasion- 
ally there came a complaint from a district that the 
lunatics in the neighbourhood were a nuisance, but without 
giving any very distinct grounds for it. 

21584. It has never been serious ?—No; the system 
has always been popular with the bulk of the people. 


21585. Could you extend it, in moderation, to any 
desired figure ?—I think it could be extended con- 
siderably yet. I say in some part of my statement that 
we have rather a difficulty in keeping down the numbers 
in places where they have already formed colonies, 
because everybody wants to get patients there. We, on 
the other hand, do not want the insane population to 
form a very predominant part of the population; we do 
not want them to attract attention. 


21586. We say in England that English people would 
not have thissystem ; people would notlikeit. Was that 
the sort of thing that was said in Scotland ?—Yes, and is 
said still in many districts where they have not many 
patients. Iwas toldin Ayrshire by a very old inspector of 
the poor, who had been there all his life, that he found it 
impossible to get a home for a very harmless imbecile 
whose mother had died, and he could not provide for 
him in any other way, except by sending him to the 
asylum; but the very next year I found Mr. Motion, of 
Glasgow, had found a great many homes all round about 
that immediate neighbourhood. It depends on the 
exertion of the inspectors of the poor. 


21587. You think that, possibly, if it were desired to 
introduce the system in England we need not be frightened 
of being told that people will not have it ?—I think not. Of 
course, I do not know the rural districts of England well ; 
I do not know whether there are many of the class of 
people that we have who take patients. I should fancy 
there are districts where there are a great many small 
holdings. 


21588. The people who take them are mostly respect- 
able 2—Most respectable; small farmers. 


21589. Respectable small people; sober ?—Yes; we 
should very soon take them away, if we found anything 
else. 


21590. Are there any in the fishing villages 7?—There 
are practically none in the fishing villages. 


21591. They are generally in districts free from crime 
and drunkenness ?—Yes, they are in quiet little villages 
principally. 

21592. Among the people boarded out from asylums 
are there any of a social class above the poorest ?—Of 
the non-pauper class, yes, there are a few; perhaps two or 
three hundred private patients. 


21593. I suppose life on a small farm is as good for the 
rich imbecile as it is for the poor man ?—I think so, if-he 
is properly treated. 


21594. You express the opinion that it is desirable 
to get a considerable number of these people out of 
asylums and get them treated inthis way. Is there a very 
large number of people now in the Scotch asylums who 
might, you think, be sent out to this cheaper and equally 
good system ?—I think there are still hundreds who 
might go out perfectly well. 


EVIDENCE : 


21595. You do not give a return as to the number of 
acute cases in asylums requiring hospital treatment. 
Could you give us a rough opinion as to how many in 
your ordinary district asylums there are at any moment 
requiring nursing, constant observation, and other 
elements of hospital treatment ?—Practically all the 
cases, when they go in first, are under hospital treat- 
ment. 


21596. I meant at any given moment at any given 
asylum ?—Do you mean bed treatment? 


21597. I mean any treatment, whether nursing in 
bed, getting up, washing and dressing, constant observa- 
tion of doctors, or any single element of hospital treat- 
ment you like; how many, roughly speaking, are there 
requiring such in any asylum at any given moment ?— 
That varies very much, according to the attitude of the 
asylum superintendent. In one case I know of perhaps 
you might find about one-eighth of the population in 
bed under treatment, but that is a very exceptional case. 
I do not think you would generally find more tha 
fifty or sixty. 

21598. Would you say that at any given moment you 
would not expect to find 10 per cent. of the population 
in an ordinary asylum of what you might call acute or 
nursing cases ?—I think not more. 


21599. 90 per cent. of them are chronic cases ?—Yes. 


21600. Of those 90 per cent. certainly half could go 
out ?—It is hard to say. Some of them have objection- 
able tendencies that are easily managed in an asvlum, 
but could not be managed outside. 


21601. In the interests of the community, you would 
not wish any person who was not quite suitable to be 
boarded out ?—Certainly not. 


21602. Can you give us a rough idea of the amount 
you could save in Scotland if it were carried out as far 
as it could be; it would be many scores of thousands a 
year, would it not ?—We have always thought that 
about one-third of the entire insane chargeable might 
be outside. 


21603. It is a very substantial sum ?—It comes to 
about 5,000 that I think might be out. 


21604. Instead of 2,700; it would amount to a very 
substantial saving in any country, would it not ?—Yes. 


21605. In England it would be enormous. Do you 
from your experience strongly recommend it to be tried in 
England ?—From its success in, Scotland I should very 
strongly recommend it, 

21606. May we take it you recommend the Scotch 
system rather than the Gheel system ?—I think so; I 
think they have too many acute cases in Gheel; you 
get all classes of insane people wandering about the 
streets in Gheel. , 

21607. And you suspect, do you, that there are unhappy 
incidents sometimes ?—Yes, there must be a number. 


21608. (Mrs. Pinsent.) Are you familiar with the 
special classes in Glasgow ?—No; I am sorry to say I 
do not know anything about them. 

21609. You do not know what kind of children are 
being educated in them ? —No. 

21610. I see you say that you think medical men in 
Scotland take a rather wider view as to what constitutes 
imbecility ?—Yes, I think so, judging by what I have 
seen; I think we do. 

21611. I wanted to ascertain whether they were 
educating in Glasgow cases, who, according to the opinion 
of the Scotch doctors, might be certified 7?—I think so; I 
think probably most of the cases that are in the special 
schools will ultimately be certified. i, 

21612. Do you think they will be certified when they 
come to be examined from school ?—I think very probably. 


21613. Why are they not certified at the present time if 
they can be certified ?—Because they are still of pupil 
age, and they are under the charge of their parents; 
the parents are still bound for their support. — ~ 

21614. That is to say, you think they are receiving 
the necessary cafe and treatment at the present time ?—I 
think so. 

21615. When they leave, school will they then be 
certified in the natural course of things ?—If the parents 
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are not able to support them properly, no doubt they 
will. 


21616. It really.means cases only who will become 
paupers ?—Cases who will become chargeable. They are 
not certified because they are imbecile, but because 
they are imbecile and chargeable. 


21617. Only those who become chargeable ?—Yes, 
or those who have private means of their own, and require 
to have a curator appointed to take charge of their pro- 
perty. 

21618. Isee we have it in the statement of the evidence 
which Dr. Carswell has submitted that about 1 per cent. 
of the school population of Glasgow are mentally defec- 
tive ?—I should not have thought that it was so much. 


21619. Does not that rather increase the number I 
have been talking about? If that is so in Glasgow, it is 
probably the same in every large city, is itnot ?—It may ; 
I should not have thought there were so many. 


21620. Would not that lead you to take a wider view 
of the figures? Will not there be more than you are 
anticipating who will be certifiable ?—A great many of 
the cases will never be certifiable simply because they will 
never become a burden on the rates; they will be sup- 
ported by their friends or their own private means. 


2162i. When the friends die they become dependable 
in some way or other ?—If they have a little property 
they will be certified then, probably, because they are 
put under a curator. 


21622. Would you not say that if the special classes 
were carried out in Scotland to the same extent as in 
England, it would reveal a large number of mental de- 
fectives in Scotland ?—We are perfectly aware that there 
are many cases that we do not officially know about all 
through Scotland. 


21623. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey): In that class of case 
there is no protection afforded ?—In what way ? 


21624. The class that are not under observation, so to 
speak ?—The class in the schools ? 


21625. The non-certified and the non-chargeable 
defectives ?—They are under no supervision except that 
of their own family. 


21626. And no protection of any kind ?—No. 


21627. And the public is not in any way protected 
from the consequence of their existence ?—No, they 
would not come under observation at all unless there were 
some complaint made about their conduct. 

21628. You have no idea, I suppose, what proportion 
to the general population they may be ?—No, not the 
slightest. 

21629. (Mr. Burden.) There would not be a great 
number who outlive their parents, I suppose ?—Of course, 
we know that a great many of the lower grade imbeciles 
_ die young, but a great many of them will outlive their 
parents undoubtedly. 

21630. What would you say is the average life ?—I do 
not know; it is not high; at the same time you do 
‘come across very old imbeciles. 
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21631. Would it be less than half the normal ?—-Not Charles 
more, I think ; but that is merely an opinion, I cannot say Macpherson, 
a considered one. ach Esq,, M.D. 


21632. (Dr. Dunlop.) i answering a question of Dr. 9 Mar. {906. 


Donkin, you referred to the boarded-out pauper lunatics 
being under double certificate ?—No, I did not say 
that ; I said they were legally certified. 


21633. Being legally certified ; but, as a matter of fact, 
are they? Some of them are not under the statutory 
certificates at all, are they? Is it not a special form ?— 
They are not under the sanction of the sheriff; they 
are under the sanction of the Board of Lunacy. 


21634. Under the sanction of the Board of Lunacy on 
a special form ?—By medical certificate, but not by 
magistrates’ order. 


21635. And the medical certificate differs from the 
ordinary statutory certificate of lunacy ?—Yes. 


21636. Technically, some of them are not certified 
lunatics ?—I would not say that; they are certified 
lunatics and kept there by the sanction of the Board of 
Lunacy. 


21637. They are kept there with the Board’s sanction, 
but they are not certified on the statutory form of the 
1857 Lunacy Act ?—No. 


21638. (Dr. Donkin.) What I meant was, were they 
officially recognised lunatics ? I understood you said 
“Yes”? ?—Yes. 


21639. (Dr. Dunlop.) Could you give us a definite 
opinion about the relative merits of boarding out with 
selected guardians and with relatives ?—-I hold a very 
strong opinion that they invariably do better with 
strangers than with relatives. 


21640. That is the result of a long and wide experience ? 
—Yes. 


21641. I notice that the number of accidents when 


strangers are guardians is very much smaller than the- 
number when relatives are guardians ?—That is natural. 


I think they have a stronger view of their responsibility, 
and they have not the same amount of trust in the 
character of the patient that the natural guardians very 
often have. 


21642. I notice that it is your opinion that small farms: 


are the most suitable of all places for men ?—I think so ;. 


they get their superfluous energy used up there. 


21643. About the matter of inspection. Is it a sine 
qua non that there must be a very full and ample inspection 
of these boarded-out cases ?—We have always found the 
advantage of it, I think. In fact, in many cases, we would 
be very glad to inspect them more if we were able to do 
it; but I think it is a generally held opinion that the 
inspection of the Central Board is very valuable in keeping 
people up to the mark. 


21644. The double inspection by the Central Board 
as well as by the local authority is most desirable ?—I 
think so, decidedly. 


JAMES RussELL Morton, Esq., called ; and Examined. 


21645. (Chairman.) You have been so good as to give 
us a statement of your evidence; may we put it on our 
notes ?—Yes. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN BY 
JAamEs RusseLt Motion, Esq., INsPEcToR oF Poor, 
Eitc., TO THE PARISH OF GLASGOW, CLERK AND 
TREASURER TO THE LUNACY DISTRICT BOARD. 


I have been Inspector of Poor and Clerk to the Parish 
Council of Glasgow, and Clerk and Treasurer to the Glas- 
gow Lunacy District Board, since 28th December, 1898, 
when the former City and Barony Parishes of Glasgow 
were united. Previous to that I was Acting Inspector 
and Clerk to the Barony Parish from 1885, and before that 

- Collector of Rates to the same parish from 1878. 

The inspector of poor is the administrative officer of the 
parish council; while the parish council is the only local 

authority responsible for mentally defective persons, 
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whether children or adults, and whether the defect is 


congenital or acquired. The inspector is responsible for 442s Russeé 


finding accommodation for all such cases, and this may be 
done in either of four ways. (1) by committal to the 
lunatic asylum; (2) to lunatic wards of poorhouses ; 
(3) by boarding-out in private dwellings in the country, 
and (4) in imbecile institutions. In Scotland, the parish 
takes up and deals with all persons requiring relief either 
from poverty, destitution, illness, or insanity; under 
which latter head we include imbeciles, idiots, and feeble- 
minded persons, where their parents or guardians are un- 
able to continue to take care of thon? or provide for them 
in a proper manner. 

While certified lunatics cannot be admitted to ordinary 
poorhouses the Parish of Glasgow is peculiar in having 
had for several years, at Barnhill Poorhouse, observation 
wards to which doubtful cases of insanity and cases of 
delirium tremens could be sent for a limited period. This 
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James Russell experiment was so satisfactory that, on the erection of 


Motion, Esq. 


2 Mar. 1906. 
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our eastern district hospital, a separate block to accom- 
molate fifty patients was provided entirely for mental 
cases of a similar description. These wards, opened in 
June, 1904, have been of the greatest service in preventing 
cases being sent to the asylums. 


The parish medical officers, including our certifying 
physician in lunacy, determine whether each applicant is 
lunatic or not, and, according to their certificates, each 
case is afterwards classified for our different institutions 
if indoor relief is required. Every case of lunacy taken 
over by the parish council pauperises the sufferer except 
in the case of a dependant wife or child. 


The Glasgow parish had a census population in 1901 of 
571,569, and an area of 15,458 acres of which 7,918 is in 
the city or muncipal area, and 7,540 in the landward or 
county area. The parish is wholly situated on the north 
side of the River Clyde. 


At 15th May, 1905, there were chargeable on the out- 
door rolls of the parish 3,698 persons with 5,041 dependants, 
such being wives and their children under fourteen years 
of age; 2,011 children boarded-out in families through- 
out Scotland, and 385 chronic harmless insane patients 
boarded out in families. Further, we had chargeable in 
institutions, 3,819 persons with 211 children in our poor- 
house and hospitals, and 1,712 insane patients in Woodilee 
and Gartlock asylums, and in other institutions, a total 
pauperism of 11,625 with 5,251 dependants, a grand total 
of 16,876 or equal to 27°68 per 1,000 of the estimated 
population (of 609,626). Of this total, 8,738 paupers 
and dependants were outdoor poor, and 5,742 were 
indoor, or resident either in the poorhouse, hospitals, or 
asylums of the parish. In addition to all this we have 
327 persons with 577 dependants chargeable to other 
parishes, paid by us and resident in the parish. Of 
course this is the lightest time in the year (May). The 
winter period is much heavier. 


The cost of maintenance of our poor for 1904-1905 
was £182,724, of which £49,232 is for outdoor mainten- 
£25,408 for boarded-out children; £47,337 for 


indoor maintenance, and £60,736 for insane poor; 


management, £37,163; medical relief, £15,523; law 
charges, £726; interest, £932; repairs on buildings, 
£2,381; election expenses, £924; vaccination, £31; 


collection of school rates, £763; out of a total dis- 
bursement of £285,186. 


We have a growing class called “Ins and Outs,” that 
is, men and women who go out and in the poorhouse 
many times within a year. The latest figures for these 
are those for the year ended 15th May last. We had 
3,520 re-admissions to our poorhouse during dhat period, 
up to as many as nineteen times. Six hundred and 
twelve persons were over two and up to nineteen times 
as under :— 


For the Second Time. 205 Males and 82 Females 
os Meek AL tired " 99 55 Seal ” 
3» 46s ~S ourth “8 i amet eA ” 
S5 >» utth > 20 eeaere, 8 3 
99 9 Sixth 99 17 9 29 6 ” 
«ss . Seventh . Le oe el ee LO 9 
see es mag ith 5 Lis Shad - 
os. oe, ea IGE a lille Tak. i Sea Bl ” 
na yi Tenth 29 4 ” 9 i 29 
» 9,  Bleventh Re ae UR iat atPk ” 
or 9 Twelfth 2 1 29 2 0 29 
331 9)! ‘Dhirteenth © ,, OMG siiesstcht 2 » 
» 9»  Lourteenth  ,, ates, Paesy 1 ” 
as 9 Fifteenth ” 1 99 99 0 ” 
» 99 Seventeenth ,, Spree Seems epee 3 
oo) a9 Mighteenth -,, Ua EERE SPR ” 
os Umas® 2Nanpteon thames ee ae ee 
448 164 


Out of these 612, 93 men and 32 women contributed 
903 re-admissions to the poorbouse. They had been out 
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and in from five to nineteen times. Their ages are as 


under :— 


2 Males under 20 years 2 Females under 20 years. 


4 ie 99 30 bed 2 39> 99 30 3° 
27 9° 99 40 29 4 99> o> 40 9, 
30 ” 2”? 50 ” 10 % ry 50 ” 
18 2” ” 60 ” 10 29 9 60 ” 
12 3/0 OVERL6OE kes 6 as over., 60.55 


Although these ins and outs are not directly certifiable 
as feeble-minded, I am of opinion, from their degraded 
habits and conduct, that their condition of mind renders 
them unamenable to ordinary principles of right and 
wrong, and that such classes should be compulsorily 
detained in poorhouses or labour colonies. The follow- 
ing may be regarded as typical cases of the nature referred 
to that have reached the teens; with information as to 
their ailment and where they came from, viz :— 


Record 4-53-106. J, M., 69, painter, nineteen re- 
applications of which twelve were from 5, Paul Street, 
where wife and family resided ; and seven from Glasgow 
Cross ‘‘ Houseless.” Certified seven times lumbago; 
catarrh four; rheumatic pains, two; able-bodied, six. 
Applied first in 1879, and since then has made two hundred 
and two re-applications, and wife twenty-four. He has 
been a few times in asylum and prison. 


Record B5-103. B. K., 59, winder; seventeen re- 
applications; two from Salvation Army Home, three 
from Night Asylum; two from Moncur Street Home 
and ten times ‘“ Houseless.” Certified rheumatism 
eight, prolapse of womb, four; dyspepsia, two; stomach 
trouble, three. Applied first in August, 1886, and since 
then has made ninety-three re-applications. 


Record B7-2415, J. S8.,. 36, lIabourer, single; 
fifteen re-applications; seven from Glasgow Green and 
George Square, “‘ Houseless,” and eight times from Night 
Asylum. Certified stricture, four; bronchitis, three ; 
cystitis, one; debility, one; dyspepsia, one; and 
able-bodied, five. Applied first in March, 1890, and 
has made over forty re-applications since. 


Record 3-70-239. W. M., 45, labourer, single, 
fourteen re-applications; from Drygate Model, four ; 
Night Asylum, four; Portugal Street, one; McAlpine 
Street Model, one; and four times “ Houseless.” 
Certified catarrh, four; rheumatics, three; diarrhea, 
two; and able-bodied, five; applied first in October, 
1884, and has made one hundred and thirty-five re- 
applications up till 15th May, 1905. 


Record B2-40. M. B., 66, weaver, single, four- 
teen re-applications; seven from Salvation Army 
Home; three from Muse Lane, and four from Moncur 
Street Home. Certified bronchitis, eight; debility, 
four; rheumatism, two; applied first in June, 1885, 
and since then she has made over two hundred re-applica- 
tions. 


Record 6-49-209. J. T,, 69, carter, single, four- 
teen re-applications, five times from James Watt 
Street Home; twice from Coatbridge, twice from Clyde- 
bank; once from Police Office, and four times “ House- 
less.” Certified lumbago, five; diarrhea, three ; 
lameness, one; and able-bodied five. Applied first in 
April, 1874, and has made one hundred and forty-nine 
re-applications since. 


Record B4-318. J. M., 45, weaver, single, thirteen 
re-applications; twice from Salvation Army Home, 
once each from Cumbernauld, Campsie, Kirkintilloch, 
and Kilmarnock; twice from Duke Street Prison, and 
five times ‘‘ Houseless.” Certified alcoholism, four ; 
debility, four ; footsore, two; bronchitis, three; applied 
first in September, 1885, and up till 15th May, 1905, she 
has been considerably over two hundred times chargeable 
in poorhouse and has been over eighty times in prison 
for drunkenness and immorality. She has also been in 
the asylum. . 


Record 6-39-98. M. W., 55, cleaner, single, thirteen 
re-applications ; three times from George Street “ House- 
less?2 three times from Night Asylum; once 
from Shuttle Lane; once from Balmano Street; and 
five times from College Street. Certified rheumatism, 
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we now propose to obtain the authority of the Local James Russell 


four; debility, three; stricture, two; and aneurism, 
Government Board and the General Board of Commis- Motion, Esq. 


four. Applied first in 1869, and till 15th May, 1905, has 
‘made one hundred and thirty-one re-applications. 


It was to meet these and other cases that the “ Deten- 
tion of Poor Persons (Scotland) Bill,” was drafted and 
introduced to Parliament, but it made no progress through 
the congestion of other business. The gist of the proposal 
was that where a person had been more than three times 
‘chargeable within six months that person should be 
com nitted to the poorhouse for three months with the 
sanction of the Local Government Board. These people 
suffer very frequently from diseases brought about by 
their disgraceful, drunken, and immoral conduct. .My 
view is that such people who come upon the rates by 
‘preventable diseases due to their own misconduct should 
in some manner be punished for so doing. Further, 
I am strongly of opinion that men and women suffering 
from loathsome diseases should be locked up. They are 
a danger to the community. The women at present 
confined in the Lock Hospital should not be allowed to 
Jeave till absolutely cured. On several occasions they 
Jeave for a short period and return worse than ever. Not 
dong ago there were three girls in that institution, two 
aged thirteen years and one aged fifteen years. I am 
clearly of opinion that if parish councils had powers of 
detention in the poorhouse it would diminish these 
repeated applications, and, what is of more importance, 
‘diminish also begging, prostitution, and vagrancy, and 
thereby create more room in the prisons for those who 
sare convicted of crime, and clear the streets of a most 
undesirable class. Their confinement would prevent 
the risk of breeding the class of feeble-minded and im- 
becile children we have already to deal with. I append 
{No. 1) statement of 6,767 persons who applied to the 
parish for relief for the first time during the year ended 
15th May, 1905, with the causation of pauperism. 


The present provision for the care of imbecile children 
of an educable character is hardly sufficient, I think, and 
I would have, under the authority of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, combinations of parishes for the erection, 
equipment and maintenance of training schools for the 
care of the defectives and imbeciles suitable for such 
an institution. At the present time we pay pretty large 
sums per head for the care of our cases in Baldowan and 
Larbert Institutions, and [ am quite sure that while these 
are admirable in every respect, we could secure just as good 
results at a much lower cost. 


We have eight cases in the blind asylum, one boy and 
seven girls, for whom we pay £157 per annum, or roughly, 
at the rate of £20 per annum each, but the bulk of those 
afflicted people are sent there at the expense of the School 
Board under the Blind and Deaf Mute Act of 1890. These 
cases of ours are over sixteen years of age. The same 
applies to the deaf and dumb institution. We have there 
now three boys and two girls at a cost of £60 per annum, 
or £12 per annum each, but these are also chargeable to 

the School Board under the Act of 1890. 


Among the insane people chargeable in lunatic asylums 
we have 184 epileptic insane, while in the ordinary Poor 
Law indoor institutions we have eighty-two epileptics 
-who are not insane. These are chiefly provided for in a 
separate pavilion at our Stobhill hospital and infirmary, 
the men at one end and the women at the other, separated 
by an open verandah. Within the last few weeks the 
authorities there had to transfer the males to another 
part of the institution owing to their misbehaviour. 
Sane epileptics, for whom application is made for the 
first time, are sent to the poorhouse in the first place 
‘to be tested and diagnosed. They are in due course 
transferred to the other institutions. 


I do not know whether the Commission would like to 
‘know about our aged feeble-minded. A number are pro- 
vided for as age1 infirms in our poorhouses and hospitals. 
We have a number, too, in such places as the Home for 
‘Roman Catholic Poor under the care of the “ Sisters of 
Charity,’ where we pay 10s. to 12s. per month for them. 
We also have fifteen men and fourteen women in the old 
men’s and women’s Homes at an average rate of 12s. per 
month ; these latter, however, are supplemented by con- 
tributions from relations, old friends and late neighbours. 
But a number of these in time become somewhat 
unmanageable, and up till now have had, in many cases, 
to be certified insane and removed to our asylums; but 


sioners in Lunacy to set aside certain accommodation 


in our poorhouse with adequate nursing, etc., which will 2 Mar. 1906. 


be licensed by the General Board as wards for the care 
of such persons, and thus save the cost of keeping them 
in highly expensive lunatic asylums. 


At the date of the last Return of the Local Government 
Board, Ist January, 1904, it appears that there was 
vacant accommodation in sixty poorhouses throughout 
the country of 3,339 beds or billets, a number of which 
could be easily utilised for this class of poor as well as 
for mild cases of insanity where removal to an asylum 
is not required. 


The provisions of the Lunacy Act of Scotland are 
sufficiently elastic to allow for any detention required in 
these cases, but not so, however, in connection with ‘‘ Ins 
and Outs”’ who are habitual drunkards. The latter, I 
apprehend, will be met bya proposed Amendment to the 
Inebriates (Scotland) Act, for which a Bill is now 
being promoted by the Corporation of Glasgow. The 
“Ins and Outs” referred to are those who, while drunk 
practically every week, are never and have never been 
in a police court. They are a feeble-minded and most 
degraded part of the population. 


There should be no overlapping of authority in con- 
nection with the care and treatment of all classes of 
persons within the verge of pauperism. The parish 
council should enclose within its net the insane, the 
defective, the vagrant, the tramp, and every one who is 
disabled by poverty, destitution, mental defect, or 
otherwise. 


I believe labour colonies, or whatever else they may 
be called, of quite a simple character, would be of some 
use in stopping the flow of certain cases to the asylums, 
such as epileptics and other defectives. They would 
certainly be an advantage if properly worked and not 
converted into institutions almost as expensive in their 
equipment and maintenance as existing lunatic asylums. 


Considerable objection has been made from time to 
time against the transfer of insane prisoners to our lunatic 
asylums where respectable ratepayers of the parish are 
likewise confined, and I have no doubt that the presence 
of prisoners has a very bad effect upon these respectable 
people. Of course, a great deal depends upon the con- 
trolling management of the medical superintendent, 
but I would not like any friend of mine who is insane 
to be sent to a district asylum where the prison authorities 
have the right to send insane prisoners. I think the 
Government ought to make provision for them, or that 
the Prison Commissioners ought to keep their own insane. 


There are besides a number of petty offenders whom 
we have to take off the hands of the Prison Commissioners 
who really do not require care and treatment in an 
asylum. These and others, the waifs and strays of 
society, the in and outs, etc., etc., should be provided for 
by the Poor Law authorities in colonies of some kind or 
other; indeed, probably two or three classifications 
would be necessary, so as to give some elasticity of 
management and plenty of employment partly remunera- 
tive or otherwise. Indeed, I would have a large tract of 
land attached to every town poor-house where the classes 
before referred to could be passed to and fro for labour, 
fresh air, moral improvement, etc.; it would pay in the 
long run. 


I append (No. 2) the number of applications on behalf 
of persons supposed to be insane for the years ended 
15th May, 1903, 1904, 1905, and how they were disposed 
of; also list of cases under twenty years of age for the 
same period (No. 3); with the number under same age 
“ Refused ” or ‘‘ Withdrawn”’ (No. 4). 


In connection with our imbecile home at Woodilee 
Asylum, I likewise append (No. 5) list of cases which 
have been admitted thereto since the opening in October, 
1900, together with a similar list (No. 6) of imbeciles 
chargeable to the parish in Larbert and Baldowan (No. 7) 
Institutions at lst January, and the number of insane 
boarded in private dwellings (No. 8) during the past 
three years; with an abstract of the expenditure on 
behalf of the insane for the same period (No. 9). 


2nd March, 1905. 





—— 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE ¢ 


APPENDIX No. 1. 


STATEMENT OF 6,767 PERSONS WHO APPLIED TO THE PARISH FOR RELIEF FOR THE FIRST TIME DURING THE 
YEAR ENDED 15TH May, 1905, 








Scotch 

English 
Trish - 
Foreign - 





Accident 
Criminality 
Desertion 
Drink - 


(Drink : 


Illegitimacy 
Illness - 
Immorality 


Improvidence - 


Indolence 
Insanity - 


Nativity. 


Total 


Causation*, 


Old age (with families able to support) - 


Old age (without families able to support) 


Widowhood 
Orphans - 


eo 
=. 





Total. 


4,823 


333 
1,518 
93 


6,767 


138 
135 
640 
707 


70 
2,017 
342 
1,129 
96 
464 
336 
279 
376 
38 


6,767 





Total Male & Female. 


Percentage. 


71°27 
4°92 
22°43 
1°38 


100°00 


Percentage. 


2°03 
1°99 
9°45 
10°44 


1°03 
28°81 
5°06 
16°69 
1°42 
6°86 
4°97 
4°13 
5°55 
0°57 


100°00 


Males, 4,298 ; Females, 2,441 ; Orphan children, 38. Total, 6,767. 





* This causation 1s ascertained from personal enquiry of the individuals themselves by the various Assistant Inspectors. 


NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS ON 


APPENDIX No. 2. 


BEHALF OF PERSONS SUPPOSED. TO BE INSANE FoR ‘THREE YEARS, 
ENDING 15TH May. 





Removed to Asylum direct - 


= »» Observation Wards - 


Subsequently from Observation Wards to Asylums 
Died in Observation Wards - 


Removal to Institutions for Imbeciles - 


Boarded out direct 


Number not removed anywhere - 





1903. 


840 
488 
230 
36 
8 
22 
3 
97 


1904. 





1905. 
886 1,027. 
498 427 
256 502 
24 134. 
13 30° 
13 9 
9 13 
110 76 





Of the latter numbers not removed anywhere the cases were uncertifiable, treated at home, application withe 
drawn or taken up direct by other parishes. 


NUMBER AND AGES OF CasES WHO BECAME INSANE FOR THE First Time DuRING YEARS. 


| 





Under 15 
oa 10 
ay RO 
Papel € 

Over 60 





1904. 


25 
115 
131 

71 

38 


380 
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APPENDIX No. 8. 


NuMBER oF CASES BOARDED-OUT AT 15TH May. 






























































1903. 1904. 1905. 
M. | F. | Total | M. | F. | Total. | M. | F. | Total. 
In Institutions for Imbeciles - > Te OB 28 86 56 31 87 53 30 83 
Boarded with friends - - ee - a 15 Pipe 8 18 26 10 16 26 
So ce Riatigers - - - ~-| 1G.) 918 1 384°" 11S!) gee Pogdye sipeS Vase 359 
181 261 442 Lid BI 454 190° | 278 468 
Boarded out during year - - - -«j| 14 26 40 14 42 56 23 22 45 
Number died in private houses - - = - ‘i 11 7 
4 » Institutions (Imbeciles)  - 6 3 3 
. y discharged recovered - © - fi 8 1 
_. y vreturnedtoAsylums - - = 26 22 21 
» discharged by escape - -— = 1 2 — 
» discharged to c/o friends - - — 2 1 
» struck off Roll by Committee - - 1 1 — 
s removed to Ireland - - - 1 — —_ 











APPENDIX No. 9. 
ABSTRACT OF EXPENDITURE ON BEHALF OF INSANE. 














21646. (Mr. Hobhouse.) You say in your statement 
that you are going to put up a block to accommodate fifty 
patients—entirely for persons who are suffering from 
mental disease ?—That block is up. It has been in opera- 
tion for two years. 

21647. Can you tell me the cost of that block ?—Not 
at this moment, but I can secure it for you. 

21648. Roughly speaking, could you tell me ?—I 
could not, The block was a part of the Eastern District 
Hospital. 

21649. I take it you put it up because you thought 
you could do it cheaper than a smaller block to be put up 
under the lunacy laws ?—That is so. 


21650. Was that experiment successful ?—It was and 
is. i 
21651. And there has been a considerable saving ?— 
A very great saving. 

21652. The accommodation, in your judgment, is quite 


as good for all practical purposes as in a lunatic asylum ? 
—That is so. 




















Year ending 15th May, | Year ending 15th May, | Year ending 15th May, 
1905. 1904. 1903. 
Days Days Days 
chargeable Cost. chargeable Cost. chargeable Cost. 

ese Sass) d, sO Eleva: 

In Royal Asylums - - - 290 262. 7 422 Some 6 726 Gt too 

» District _,, - .+ += | 580,722 | 49,754 6 | 552,983 |39,54015 0 | 545,925 137,072 18 4 

» Parochial ,, ered eit ace 147 1112 2 94 aa ga 157 14.0 4 

3, Lraining Schools for Imbeciles 29,637 | 2,183 19 11 S010 | f,c1b 1s 9 28,316 | 2,093 9 7 

» P sit Divellings arith shar 9,446 | 367-7 5 484 | (343 9-2 7,504 | 296 7 8 

Private Dwellings with)| ,. F fers 

ot ereseranipeta = Pas. | 129,361 | 7,806 15 3 | 122,524 | 7,647 19 5 | 193,579 | 7,764 11 4 
Certificates of lunacy, trial, etc., 

of dangerous lunatics, trans- — Testi? 5 — 1,012 19 8 — 925 16 8 
port of patients,etc. - - 

749,603 161,502 7 3 | 716,517 |50,903 12 5 | 706,207 | 48,248 19 2 
If boarded-out lunatics had been 
- District sepium they would 

ave cost this amount more ‘ 

over and above that set forth ae 3,718: 6 2 ss 1376 O12 ine Sea ky 
for Private Dwellings with 
- Relatives and Strangers - - 





21653. Do you, as a local authority, in Scotland, feel 
that the lunacy authorities in Scotland press you unduly 
in the matter of accommodation for people suffering 
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from mental disease ?—No, the General Board of Lunacy . 


has not for many years been pressing us about accommo- 
dation. 

21654. Shall I put it in another way; is the accom- 
modation which they require for lunatics in your opinion 
excessive ?—No, I think not. 

21655. Therefore, the reason why you are able to put 
up cheaper and yet adequate accommodation is that 
the cases are less acute, and, therefore, less troublesome 
to deal with than those in the lunatic asylum ?7—No; 
this building was erected for the purpose of preventing 
cases being sent to an asylum—for incipient cases and 
observation cases. 

21656. People who are not mad but are likely to be- 
come mad ?—People for whom application has been 
made for removal to an asylum, but whom our doctors 
advise should be treated there. Dr. Carswell will be 
able to enter more into detail about that part of it. 


Questions 21657 to 21691 
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21657. Still the erection of this ward has thrown con- 
siderable expense upon you ?—Had we not erected that 
building we would have been compelled to erect more 
buildings at our other two asylums. 


21658. And the expense of that would have fallen on 
the parish of Glasgow ?—On the citizens of Glasgow. 


21659. Has any patient detained in this building since 
June, 1994, been subsequently passed to the asylum ?— 
Yes. 

21669. A great number of them ?—Comparatively few, 
considering the number treated. 

21661. So that really you have been able to detain in 
your workhouse patients who are partially insane ?— 
Quite so. 

21662. But not violently insane ?—Quite so, and for a 
limited period. 

21663. And this power is not generally available all 
over Scotland but is confined rather to the parish of 
Glasgow ?—It has extended to Govan, a neighbouring 
parish on the other side of the Clyde, and a Departmental 
Committee of the Local Government Board thought so 
much of it that they recommended its extension to 
provincial poorhouses. 

21664. Has that been done ?—It is in process of being 
carried out generally all over Scotland. 

21665. So far as you know there has been considerable 
financial relief to the ratepayers in consequence ?—Qua 
lunacy. 

21666. With regard to your statement where you say 
you have already created training schools for defective 
and imbecile children—— ?—We have one atached to the 
Woodilee Asylum; it is not so much a training school as 
a Home for imbecile and idiot children of an uneducable 
character. 

21667. And that has been successful ?—Yes. 

21668. It is on the same lines, I ‘take it, as the schools 
in England ?—No. 

21669. In what way does it differ ?—It is simply a 
small asylum adapted for these children and within the 
grounds of the asylum. 

21670. Is it a residential Home ?—Yes. 

21671. What is the number of children in this residential 
Home ?—Thirty-two. 

21672. What has been the cost of that ?—Roughly 
speaking, £11,000. 

21673. That £11,000 includes every sort of cnarge ?— 
Every sort of charge. 

21674. Including sinking fund ?—No, that includes the 
building, furnishing, and general equipment. 
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21675. And the administration block ?—There is no 
separate administration block ; there is simply a kitchen: 
with a hot plate and such like. 

21676. There is no administrative block, then ?—No,. 
it is administered from the main asylum. 

21677. To that extent, therefore, the amount of ex- 
penditure is not really inclusive of all that would have 
to be put up in a building de novo ?—Quite, yes. 

21678. That works out at about £340 per bed, roughly 
speaking. Is that, in your opinion, excessive ?—It is very 
excessive. 

21679. What is the reason of the excess ?—I should 
say the extravagant ideas of the architect. 

21680. Have you no check on the architect ?—No. 

21681-82. You are a very powerful body; I have come 
across you once or twice ?—That is so, but the architect 
manages somehow or other to get these plans passed. IT 
see the same difficulties prevail in England. The average 
cost of these thirty-two inmates of this particular block is. 
6s. 4d. per week.* 

21683. Is that inclusive of everything ?—That does not 
include rent—everything else but rent. 

21684. That includes all maintenance of every sort or 
kind, clothing and so on ?—Provision for the patients ; 
for five nurses and household and laundry requisites, 
clothing and shoes, bedding and napery, laundry, washing. 
and dressing, fuel, salaries and wages. 

21685. Practically everything ?—Yes, 

21686. You get back in economy of maintenance, shall 
I say, some of your extravagance in construction ?— 
Probably. 

21687. With regard to this residential school, have the 
educable children improved at all since it has been erected ? 
—We have none there ; it is uneducable cases that we have- 
there. Our educable cases aré sent to the Larbert In- 
stitution. 

21688. Then these defectives and imbeciles are of the 
very worst type ?—The very worst type. 

21689. Who are incapable of manual instruction ?— 
Yes. 

21690. They are idiots ?—Yes. 

21691. You say in your Statement you had to transfer 
males from one part of your building owing to their 
misbehaviour ?—Yes, they were epileptics. There was 
an isolation block at Stobhill Hospital set aside for ordinary 
isolation purposes, but it had never been required, and we 
moved the whole of the epileptics in that institution to 
this block, and they were probably there three months 
when some misconduct took place and they had to be 
taken away and distributed throughout the other wards. 








- *Mr. Motion subsequently wrote on this subject as 
follows :— 
PARISH OF GLASGOW. ; 
Parish Couacil Chambers - 
266, George Street, Glasgow, 
March 13th, 1908. 


SS Leesa 


Dear Sir, 
IMBECILE CHILDREN, 

[ have to acknowledge receipt of your further 
letter of 12th instant as to the net cost of the 
imbecile children in our Woodilee Asylum, and, to make 
the point clear to the Commission, I am afraid I must 
trouble you with rather a lengthy reply. 

Primarily, it is to be borne in mind that the Children’s 
Home at Woodilee is within the grounds, and forms 
part of, the general administration of the asylum, and 
that in calculating the average cost of patients we are not 
allowed to differentiate between adults and children. 
The cost of 6s. 4d. per week for each child was specially 
made up for the information of the Commission, but the 
average rate for adults and children together works out 
at 12s. per week, as shown in the latter part of my Evi- 
dence. No portion of the Government grant is received 
by the District Lunacy Board, who control the asylums: 
The full rate of 12s. per week is charged by that Board 
against, and paid by, the parish council, which is a sepa- 
rate statutory authority, although in the parish of Glasgow 
it happens that the parish council constitutes also the 
District Lunacy Board. It is the par’sh council which 
claims the Government grani/ towards the expenditure 
on lunatics, and that grant, when received, is credited to 


the funds of the parish council and goes to reduce the 
assessment levied for the relief of the poor. The grant, 
~herefore, does not form any reduction in the actual cost. 
of lunacy administration. 


For the year quoted in Evidence the average rate was, 
as indicated, 12s. per week, or £31 4s. per annum. To- 
wards this expenditure the parish council was allowed to 
claim from the Government grant only 8s. 2d. per £ of 
admissible expenditure, and the total amount received 
from the grant works out at 3s. 4d. per week, making the 
net cost to the parish council 8s. 8d. in place of 12s. 
This practically means that the parish council would 
get back something like 2s. 7d. per week towards the net 
cost of the children if that cost was differentiated at 6s. 
4d. per week. In other words. while it costs the Lunacy 
Board, as stated, 6s. 4d. per week for each child, it would 
be quite correct to assume that the allowance received 
from the grant reduced the actual cost to 3s. 9d. per 
week, although, as I have tried to explain, no portion of 
the Government grant goes to the credit of the Lunacy 
Board. 


With these particulars I trust I have removed any 
misunderstanding relative to the point at issue. 
Yours truly, 
JAMES R. Morton. 
Inspector and Clerk. 


H, B. N. Mothersole, Esq., 
Secretary, Commission on Feeble-Minded, 
Old Palace Yard, Westminster, London, 8.W- 
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21692. Throughout the other wards of the same build- 
ing ?—Yes. 

21693. So that it was quite possible to keep them within 
the same ring fence ?—Yes. 

21694. But with some greater precaution in separating 
the sexes ?—Yes ; it is an institution on the block system. 

21695. You say in your statement that the parish 
council should enclose within its net the insane and so 
forth. Will you tell me as exactly as you can, having 
got them within your net, how would you provide for all 
these people—the insane, the defective, the vagrant 
tramp, everyone disabled by poverty, and so on ?—By a 
proper scheme of classification. 

21696. In buildings ?—No, classifying the particular 
eases and sending them to the buildings which we would 
design for them. 

21697. Which of these classes which you designate 
have you got within your net ?—I think we have them 
all within our net, only we have not the net secure enough 
with a certain class. 

21698. Where are the meshes broken ?—By the liberty 
to leave the poorhouse after twenty-four—and in some 
eases thirty-six—hours’ notice. I am speaking of the 
*‘ins and outs.” : 

21699. The vagrant as well as the defective ?—More, 
the “‘ins and outs.”” They are not vagrants in the sense 
that we were speaking of vagrants just now, because 
they do not go beyond the confines of the city as a rule. 
They simply go in and out. They come to us probably 
suffering from drink or venereal disease, or some other 
complaint. 

21700. The parish council of Glasgow is practically 
the city council, is it noc ?—No, it is a separate elected 
body. 

21701. With the same area ?—The city council has a 
much larger area. The parish of Glasgow is confined to 
the north side of the river Clyde, and embraces a large 
municipal area and a large landward area. 

21702. You control in that the lunatic asylums and 
—if I may use English terms-- the workhouse ?—Yes. 

21703. And the other municipal institutions—hospitals ? 
—Hospitals ; we have three hospitals and one poorhouse. 

21704. Are practically all these populations, with the 
exception of very extreme cases of lunacy, interchange- 
able; do they shift from workhouse: to hospital ?— 
Yes. 

21705. A constantly recurring system—a vicious circle 
of movement 7—We cannot change the lunatics; we 
do not do it, but in regard to ordinary Poor Law cases, 
acute cases are taken to the district hospitals. They 
are then transferred from there either to the poorhouse 
according to the classification they are entitled to, or 
to Stobhill, which is a sort of superior poorhouse. 

21706. Do you wish to detain permanently what you 
call the “ins and outs * ?—I would. 

21707. Whether they are defective mentally or not ?— 
My judgment is that they are defective. 

21708. All of them ?—Practically. 

21709. 90 or 95 per cent. ?—Yes. 

21710. And you would like to be able to detain them 
permanently ?—Undoubtedly. I would give them an 
opportunity of showing whether there is anything in 
them or not, by a system of what I call indeterminate 
sentences, as it were. A case comes up in two years ; 
if there is no improvement, well let it go back for another 
year or two years. ; 

21711. Then there would be remission to a labour 
colony and so forth ?—Quite. 

21712. (Mr. Greene.) I should be glad if you would tell 
me the meaning of the word “‘ illegitimacy ”’ in Appendix 
No. 1 (page 54). You say there is a total of seventy 
and a percentage of 1:03 ?—That means that seventy 
women applied, being pregnant and requiring relief. 

21713. The “ causation ”’ refers to the condition of the 
applicant ?—Yes. 

21714. That she is likely to have illegitimate children ? 
—Yes ; in point of fact she is a single woman. 

21715. Are we to take it that you think that is 
rather a high percentage of people who come and seek 
relief in the maternity ward ?—No, I think it is very 
moderate. 
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21716. Is it in Scotland not so much found as we hear 
it is in England ; that girls frequent, and are ‘‘ins and 
outs 2 of, maternity wards ?—No, nothing of that kind. 


21717. Are there fewer illegitimate births in Scotland 
than in other countries ?—I cannot answer that, but I 
say that this percentage is very moderate for a city like 
Glasgow. 

21718. Do you find that feeble-minded girls are taken 
advantage of and become the mothers of illegitimate 
children ?—Comparatively few; just now and again we 
have one, but it is a rarity—something unusual. 


21719. I am only referring to feeble-minded girls ?— 
Tunderstand ; itisarare thing. lhave afew photographs 
there (handing photographs). There is a case illustrative 
of that where a feeble-minded girl was sent to a very 
respectable couple as a servant, away in the country, 
away near Peebles. Something went wrong and she had 
to be brought back. 


21720. Is there any necessity for protecting males and 
females who are feeble-minded by any sort of law? Could 
you suggest any fresh criminal law ?—No, I think not. 


21721. When they have a misfortune they are easily 
taken hold of by the Poor Law or by the Lunacy Law ?— 
Yes. 


21722. And easily dealt with ?—Easily 


21723. (Dr. Dunlop.) You have a very strong opinion. 
regarding the desirability of having one authority to 
dea] with all mental defectives, have you not ?—J have. 


21724. You are decidedly against any division ?— 
Decidedly so. 

21725. It would add to overlapping and complexity, 
and probably neglect, if the defectives were divided into 
certifiables and uncertifiables, would it not ?—That is 
So. 

21726. In Scotland the parish is the only local authority 
that deals with these people ?—The parish is the only 
local authority that deals with the sane and the insane 
poor. 

21727. If there were some changes made in Scottish 
law procedure in the matter, there would be no advan- 
tage whatever in bringing them under another authority 
such as the county council ?—No, I think that would be 
a mistake. 

21728. Or under philanthropic bodies in the same way 
as reformatory schools are run ?—Practically I have no 
great faith in philanthropic effort. 

21729. It is too big a matter for that ?—Yes, and it is 
too widespread. It does not do the work that one would 
assume from its magnitude it should do. 

21730. Do you think it would result in national economy 
to have it done by philanthropic effort, or not ?—No, I 
think not. 

21731. What about the inspecting body? All these 
mental defectives should be inspected by the General 
Board of Lunacy, should they not ?—I should say that 
every case certified by the parish medical officer as lunatic, 
imbecile, or idiot, ought to be under the care of the General 
Board of Lunacy. 

21732. You would extend that care to all cases of 
mental defect dealt with by the parish ?—Yes, undoubt- 
edly. 

21733. It is an advantage, and no disadvantage, to 
come under the Lunacy Board for their classification ?— 
Yes. 

21734. Being under the Lunacy Board in Scotland does 
not mean that they must be extravagantly kept, does it ? 
—No, that does not follow. 

21735. Regarding the care of defective children, your 
opinion is that this can be most economically done by a 
combination of parishes ?—Yes; that has been brought 
prominently before me owing to the numbers; the 
demand by Larbert for increased accommodation and 
such like, that I think by a combination of parishes in 
counties like Lanark, Dumbarton, and Renfrewshire, we 
can keep them much cheaper and just as well as at Larbert. 

21736. To get some conception of the numbers, Glasgow 
sends about 200 to these institutions at the present 
moment ?—At present we have sixty-eight at Larbert, 
nineteen in Baldovan, and thirty-two in Woodilee. 

21737. That is 120, in round numbers ?—120. 
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21738. Do you think that meets the demand in Glasgow ? ? 


Motion, Esq. Does that meet all the cases of imbecile children requiring 
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institution care ?—No, it does not. 

21739. What number would ?—You have to take the 
other parishes—the parish of Govan. 

21740. No, let us take your own parish. It is a parish 
with roughly 600,000 inhabitants. What amount of 
accommodation would be necessary to meet the re- 
quirement ?—Double that. 

21741. We may say 250 for the 600,000 ?—I would not 
start a building unless it were capable of extension to that 
number, 250. 

21742. What size of institution is the most economically 
managed—500, 1,000, or larger, or smaller ?—I would not 
like to be dogmatic on that, but I am against large institu- 
tions. 

21743. Do you think 500 should be the limit ?—I shouJd 
think so. 

21744. It would be an economical number and a number 
that is easily managed ?—Yes, quite; as long as it is not 
expanded as an asylum. It depends a great deal, having 
got the building, what man you put in to supervise and 
administer it. 

21745. You would put in a medical man ?—It depends 
on the medical man. 

21746. You would prefer a medical man to a lay super- 
intendent ?—With administrative ability. 

21747. A medical man with administrative ability you 
would aim at ?— Yes. 

21748. Your institution, would have 500 and that 
would meet the wants of 1,000,000 of population ?—Yes. 

21749. Scotland would consequently want five such 
institutions ; the population is roughly 5,000,000 ?—Yes, 
probably you are right. 

21750. You would make geographical combinations 
dividing the country into groups of 1,000,000 each com- 
bination for this purpose ?—Yes. 


21751. Regarding the economy of institutions run by 
philanthropic agency, and those by the parish, could 
you explain a little more where the economy would 
come in, and why the parish institutions would be cheaper ? 
—There is the existing. administration—the central 
administration, clerical work and that sort of thing. 


21752. That is already provided for ?—Yes; but 
if you take the cost per head per week of inmates in a 
poorhouse, 5s. 3}d., then the larger hospital, Stobhill 
Hospital, 10s. 94d., you have a fair idea of the economical 
administration, at all events. 

21753. Now we come to the asylums; you can tell us 
the average cost of Woodilee or Gartloch ?—At the 
present moment the rate is 12s. a week. 

21754. Can you tell us what Glasgow pays at Larbert 
and Baldovan ?—£27 a year. 

21755. That is a little more than 10s. a week. So, 
as a matter of fact; Larbert is cheaper at the present 
moment than Stobhill Hospital or either of your asylums ? 


-—Yes. 


21756. I do not quite understand what you base your 
argument on that there would be greater economy. I see 
the reasons for efficiency, but I would like to understand 
where the economy comes in ?—The economy, I think, 
is perfectly evident. I cannot off-hand put my finger 
upon the items, but I think it is perfectly clear that this 
6s. 4d. rate that it costs us just now upon an equipped 
building very highly nursed with six patients per nurse, 
can be made a great deal cheaper without affecting anyone, 

21757. I see your point, you base this opinion upon your 
experience at Woodilee ?—Yes. 

21758. Woodilee differs from the other imbecile insti- 
tutions in that there is no teaching there ?—We have all 
the facilities for teaching. - 

21759. But if you supplied teaching, the cost would be 
a great deal more, would it not ?—Nothing to speak of, 
considering the number of nurses. 

21760. One would balance the other ?—Yes, entirely ; 
if we had teaching we would not require so many nurses. 

f 

21761. You advocate the compulsory detention of “ ins 

and outs’? 7—Yes. 


EVIDENCE : 


21762. Primarily, because you say they are mentally 
defective 7?—Yes. 

21763. Where would you detain these persons ?—I 
would detain these persons in a department of the poor- 
house separate from the other departments. 


21764. In your opinion would it be objectionable to 
detain them in the common wards of the poor-houses ?— 
As a matter of classification and good administration they 
should be separate, I think. 


21765. That could not be carried out Wer ete = poor- 
house, could it ?—No, but there are plenty of smaller poor- 
houses throughout the country that could be easily adapted 
to that class. That was to say, out of a total billet accom- 
modation in Scotland of somewhere about 16,000, there are 
3,000 vacant beds. 


21766. In poor-houses ?—Yes. 


21767. Again, you would advise combination for the 
purpose of dealing with these ‘‘ins and outs”? ?—I think 
the Local Government Board ought to have power to com- 
bine parishes for that purpose—to make use of the exist- 
ing stone and lime that is not occupied. 


21768. You want large populations for the purpose of 
classification -?—Quite. 

21769. Do you think it would be objectionable to have 
two classes in the same wards of the same poor-house, some 
compulsorily detained and others not ?—I would not be 
dogmatic on that. It is a new point, and that would de- 
pend upon the operation of the system for the first three 
or four years. 

21770. You would like to try it both ways first ?— 
Undoubtedly. 

21771. Regarding inebriates, are you aware of the 
fact that a large number of them are distinctly mentally 
defective ?—That is my opinion of those with whom 
I come in contact. 

21772. You are aware of the fact that the Inebriate 
Acts put the burden of looking after these mentally de- 
fective inebriates upon the county and town councils in 
Scotland ?—Yes. 

21773. What has been the result of that ?—The result 
of that has been that the Corporation of Glasgow has 
been mulcted in sums of from 10s. to 15s. and £1 per 
week for some of my old paupers that could be kept in 
the workhouse at 5s. a week. 


21774. At all events, putting this mentally defective 
class upon the county councils and town councils has 
resulted in the transference of some ordinary pauper 
patients to a new authority ?—Yes. 


21775. That is overlapping in the very worst form ?— 
Yes. 

21776. And furthermore the town councils and county 
councils are not very much inclined to take on this new 
liability ?—No, they have got afraid of it since this ex- 
periment by Glasgow. 


21777. Does that point out to your mind any reasons 
for making one Act dealing with local administration 
apply both to England and Scotland ?—Yes, that is one 
of the miseries of Scotch administrators in connection 
with the legislature, which tacks on to an English Bill the 
same provis_ons appertaining to Scotland without having 
any knowledge as it were of the forms prevailing in 
Scotland. 

21778. This is one, the Inebriates Act, which does not 
fit intd the Scottish circumstances. Can you tell us 
another—the Unemployed Act ?—Yes, the Unemployed 
Act is just another case in point. 

21779. Putting relief upon an authority that never 
had relief work to carry out before; is not that it ?— 
Yes ; the result was that we had to be called in to help 
them. 

21780. There are one or two other classes of cases 
about which I should like to ask; senile dements—you 
think these can be thoroughly and efficiently nursed and 
cared for in workhouses in special departments ?—Yes, 
set aside and licensed by the General Board of Lunacy. 

21781. That is essential, but it is a class of case that 
requires nursing more than restraint ?—Yes. 


21782. They could be very well taken care of in private 
hospital wards ?—Quite. 


Questions 21783 to 21824. 
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21784. There is still another class of case about which 
we had evidence last week and which I think you mention 
in your statement, that is prison cases—defective habitual 
offenders ?—Yes. 


21785. Let us hear your opinions about that ?—I feel 
that it is a hardship upon the inmates of district lunatic 
‘asylums that cases such as these removed from Perth 
Criminal Asylum, Peterhead, and the Glasgow Prisons, 
should be dumped down among the respectable class of 
poor confined there. 

21786. How do you propose to deal with them? Have 
you any suggestion to make ?—They should be transferred 
to the place that I understood was always designed for 
them, namely Perth lunatic asylum. 


21787. Which of course is not large enough to take 
them all in ?—I do not know. 

‘21788. You would extend the criminal lunatic depart- 
ment to take them all ?—I think that is the way out of the 
difficulty. 

21789. Have a State asylum to take them all in ?— 
‘Yes. 

21790. Who is to pay for the maintenance there ; 
have you any opinion as regards that ?—I do not care 
who has to pay for it; it comes out of the pockets of the 
public in the long run. 


21791. But it does not all come out of the local funds 
at the present moment ?—That is immaterial. If these 
men and women are from my point of view paupers, then 
the Poor Law authority ought to pay for them, no matter 
where they are, just in the same way as we pay for boys 
and girls in reformatory and industrial schools. 


21792. In your opinion the parishes would gladly pay 
for these patients in a State reformatory if they could 
get rid of them and get them cared for elsewhere ?— 
That is my opinion. ' 

21793. That would be the best way to finance it ?— 
Yes, the simplest way. 


21794. It brings these lunatics in line with the other 
lunatics in the country 7—Quite. 


21795. (Mr. Chadwyck Healey.) Your evidence has been 
directed chiefly to the pauper class of defective ?—En- 
tirely. 

21796. Have you any suggestion to make about the 
class of defectives who are not paupers ?—No, I have not 
thought of that. 

21797. (Mr. Byrne.) Of course you knowing Glasgow 
have considerable experience of the industrial school 
- system which is much used in that neighbourhood; at 
the present moment feeble-minded children are theoreti« 
cally excluded from those schools ?—Yes. 


21798. And practically are excluded from them to a 
considerable extent ?—Yes. 


21799. Do you approve of the system under which 
reformatory and industrial schools are run, do they do 
good in your district ?—They do. 


_ 21800. Are they economical ?—I cannot say that. 


21801. You know how much they cost ?—Roughly 
speaking I know what we pay for our cases, but I do not 
know the total cost. 


21802. Do you think it would be a good thing if in- 
dustrial and reformatory schools could be made to include 
the defectives, or special schools started to include the 
defectives, either the morally defective or the mentally 
defective ?—I would rather see them apart. 


21803. No matter how slight their defect was ?—That 
is so.” 

21804. Supposing you had them apart do you think 
an institution of the nature of a reformatory school would 
be a good thing for them, or would you prefer to have 
them in a place such as you have your idiots in—the 
£11,000 place ?—I would have them in practically the 
same place—pbut not in such an extravagantly built 
place. 
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21806. I was coming to that, because a reformatory 
school is that, is it not ?—No. 


21807. Some of your reformatory schools are—Stran- 
raer Reformatory School for instance ?—That is a very 
smali one. Mossbank I know; that is simply one large 
building. 

21808. It is that sort of thing you would like to see; 
not a palatial institution ?—I do not agree with palatial 
institutions. 


21809. With regard to the feeble-minded people at 
home you say for our information that ‘‘ The parish 
takes up and deals with all persons requiring relief” 
from so and so, “or insanity, under which latter head 
we include imbeciles, idiots, and feeble-minded persons 
where their parents or guardians are unable to continue 
to take care of them or provide for them in a proper 
manner.” To what extent do you get to know about 
the existence of such children at home; in Scotland 
generally I mean, not in Glasgow where the education 
authority looks after them ?—Hither the parent or a 
relative or the clergyman or a school master induces 
the parent to apply to the parish to get this child re- 
moved to some place of safety. That is the process. 


21810. The only way to do it except by paying privately 
at Baldovan and so on, is to do it through the Poor 
Law ?—That is so. 


21811. Is there any sentiment which prevents people 
from taking advantage of good advice given to them ?—No. 


21812. The decent artisan fairly well off would get one 
of his people taken care of in a Poor Law institution ?— 
That isso. All these people pay the parish a reasonabl 
sum per week in name of the Board. : 


21813. Still, they lose their vote, do they not, in Scot- 
land ?—I cannot tell you. 


21814. They are paupers ?—They are entered through 
our books and are classed in the same total of the poor 
chargeable. 


21815. You would like us to gather that probably the 
people in Scotland see the utility of taking this step for 
their children and for themselves, and consequently there 
would be a larger proportion of such defectives being 
dealt with than there is in England ?—Probably, yes. 


21816. With regard to the observation wards, most 
useful institutions, which you started at Barn Hill and 
afterwards at the Eastern District Hospital, is the Eastern 
District Hospital in the miadle of the city ?—No. 


21817. Is it available for the city ?—It is within ten 
minutes’ car from the Central Chambers. 


21818. It no doubt performs a useful function ?—Yes. 

21819. It is so useful that you have said you would like 
to see it extended ?—I would. 

21820. It would be very difficult to extend that in 
sparsely populated districts, would it not ?—It could be 
extended by combination on the lines I have already 
referred to in connection with ‘ins and outs.’ 

21821. There is no power at the present moment to 
enforce such combination ?—No. 

21822. You would recommend that such power should 
be given ?—Yes. 

21823. And consequently power to some central auth- 
ority to inquire how such people were dealt with in the 
district before you brought about the combination ?—Yes. 

21824. With reference to your experiment with the 
epileptics at Stobhill, I suppose you do not consider that 
the right sort of place in which to keep epileptics per- 
manently, do you. You later suggest an open-air colony ? 
—Undoubtedly, to take a certain number of cases ne- 
cessarily we must put them somewhere; they are not 
reformable in any way. Out of the total number of sane 
epileptics, ninety-four, there were so many sent to this 
hospital, Stobhill, and so many we still have there for the 
purpose of being sent to a new Home about to be opened at 
Bridge-of-Weir. We were going to experiment in those 
that we thought to be curable by paying a rate to this 
philanthropic society, but, unfortunately, something has 
gone wrong with the water supply and they have not been 
able to take them off our hands yet. 
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21825. There is no general system under which epileptic 
institutions can be started in Scotland ; it must be part 
of the Poor Law ?—Part of the Poor Law, and that subject 
has been before the General Committee of the parishes of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Govan in connection with the 
erection of suitable Homes for epileptics throughout the 
country. That subject has been laid aside till the Poor 
Law Commission reports on the matter. 

21826. Have the Poor Law authorities in Scotland 
power, supposing they started an epiieptic institution, 
to take in a paying person, a person of whom it could 
not be said for one moment that he was a pauper; say 
a person with many hundreds a year ?—No, we cannot 
take a case of that kind. 

21827. It would be desirable, would it not ?—It 
would if the people were agreeable for their relatives to 
be sent to the institution. 

21828. And the ideal institution would be an asylum 
for the rich person as well as the poor person ?—Un- 
doubtedly. : 


21829. Your own aged feeble minded cost you 10s. 
or 12s. a week, do they not, except those you send to 
the Little Sisters of the Poor, for whom you pay 12s. 
a month ?—Yes. 


21830. That is an example, J suppose, of religious 
and philanthropic extravagance ?—No, there are limita- 
tions to these, and exceptions. I do not call that a 
philanthropic institution, it is eminently religious. 

21831. You distinguish between those ?7—Yes. 

21832. Your suggestion that economy might not be 
gained in that direction refers to philanthropic institutions, 


not to a religious institution ?—Yes; that is first and 
foremost a religious institution. 


21833. A mendicant religious society ?—Yes. 


21834. Is it an offence in Scotland under the Poor 
Law, Vagrancy Law, or any other Act, for a person by 
drunkenness to bring himself upon the rates ?—I am 


~ sorry to say it is not. 


21835. Would you recommend that it should be ?— 


_ I would, strongly. 


21836. If it were made an offence would you make it 
one of the offences for which a person should be com- 
mitted for a considerable term of years to a reformatory ? 
—Yes. Iam in favour of the penal clause of the German 
code, 301. I have not got it in my head at the moment, 
but it has been referred to elsewhere. If we had some 
provision like that in Scotland—at all events where a man 
goes away to play, drink, or debauchery, etc., etc., so 
that his wife and dependents become chargeable on 
public funds—so that he could be committed to a House 


- of Correction for a given period, it would be useful. 


21837. That is the case in many other countries as 
well as Germany, Belgium and so on-?—yYes. 


21838. You would like to see that in England and in 
Scotland 1—Yes. 


21839. Do you think a person who comes within that 
description is a person with respect to whom an indétermin- 
ate sentence seems called for ?—Yes. 


21840. You think there is no use whatever in ‘saying it 
is an offence for which he may get three months’ hard 
labour; would that be any good at all ?—It would 
require two alternatives. 


21841. You would like in some cases to be able to 
give hard labour ?—Yes. 


21842. But you would like to have a power of giving 
an indeterminate sentence in an institution where he 
could be made to work ?—Such as a first offender—a 
first offender who has been before the Court for this 
given misdemeanour. 


21843. It has been suggested to us that the first offender 
in that way is a person whom it is less desirable to deal 
with, because if you take him fresh you may possibly 
reform him and get him into habits of work and restore 
his manliness, whereas if you take an old offender there 
is no power by which you can reform him. Have you 
ever known a person who ha§ been convicted 100 times 
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reformed by any agency, in heaven or earth 7—No, I 
would lock that person up for life. ’ 


21844. Admitting that, do you think the indeterminate 
sentence might be tried with the defective in the case 
of a man, say of twenty-two, who had only thrown 
himself on the rates, say, three times in one year ?— 
Yes, I am in favour of that and probation for first offenders 
—both. 


21845. According to the circumstances of the case 7— 
Yes. : 


21846. (Dr. Dunlop.) Mr. Byrne was asking about 
pauperising ; when a person requires relief for an imbecile 
child, does not that pauperise the person in Scotland ? 
No, the name goes through our books. It depends on 
what you mean by pauperising. 


21847. The child is receiving parochial relief ?—Yes. 


21848. But the father of the child does not ipso facto 
become a pauper and lose his Parliamentary vote ?— 


No, and it does not affect his settlement. ‘ 


21849. (Mr. Byrne.) Does not he become a registered 
pauper within the meaning of your return ?—The child’s 
name appears in our books as a pauper. 


21850. Not the father ?—Not the father. 


21851. (Dr. Dunlop.) You have had large experience 
in starting new districts for boarding out; I think it 
would be of interest for you to tell us what you have 
done in Fife, for example ?—Previous to May, 1885, the 
borough and parish of Glasgow had practically no board- 
ing out. After that period, to prevent the erection of 
additions to the asylums, and as we knew there were 
a number of chronic harmless cases quite fit to be boarded 
out, efforts were at once started to find suitable places. 
I am a native of St. Andrews and I knew that in the 
county of Fife there were a number of little hamlets 
or villages where weaving had been practiced for ages 
past, and I went there personally and sent my assistant — 
to elicit the sympathy and good offices of the local medical 


-gentlemen, and was able to board out, roughly speaking, 


what has now risen to a very, very large proportion of 
our insane at sums varying from 6s. to 7s. per week. 
The average cost last year is 8s. 8d. per week ; the differ- _ 
ence between that and keeping them in an asylum, 
roughly speaking, would be about £2,500 or £3,000. 


21852. (Chairman.) Did you have any difficulty in 
getting the first ones boarded out there ?—None whatever. 


21853. Of course, after the first few I suppose it was 
very easy ?—After the first few we could then pick and 
choose the best type of guardian. 


21854. You have, of course, to be very careful what 
cases you do board out, first ?—We went through this 
particular asylum and found the class of inmates that 
were working about the farm, and on the land, and were 
otherwise suitable for boarding out; we selected them 
and got the medical superintendent to certify that 
they were fit to be boarded out and removed them 
accordingly. 


21855. (Dr. Dunlop.) At the starting of it there was 
difficulty, but that was got over by your personal per- 
suasion ?—And that of the medical gentlemen in the 
district. A striking example of that is Dr. Constable 
of the parish of Leuchars in Fife. 


21856. (Mrs. Pinsent.) You have not built special 
houses for the purpose, you take the houses as they are ? 
—We take the houses as they are, and preferably with 
some aged couples whose family have gone off and left 
them with plenty of bed accommodation, and preferably in 
fruit-growing districts, such as the village of Balmullo 
in Fifeshire, near Leuchars Junction, and Ceres and 
Craigrothie further west, and especially the district of 
Lanark which was visited by members of the Home 
Relief Congress under the presidency of Dr. Charles 
Macpherson, the previous witness. 


21857. I suppose the houses are first inspected ?—The 
house is first inspected by the inspector of poor ; if 
it passes him, application is made to the General Lunacy 
Board, and Dr. Macpherson and his colleague then visit, 
and before we can put a patient in there it must receive» 
their approval. 
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JoHN OaRSwELL, Esq., L.R.C.P.E., F.F.P.S.G., J.P., called ; and Examined. 


21858. (Chairman.) You have been so kind as to give 
as a statement of your evidence, may we put that on our 
notes ?—Certainly. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN BY 
Joun CarsweLL, Bse., L.R.O.P.E., F.F.P.S.G. 
J.P., Certirying PHysicriAn IN LUNACY TO THE 
GLascow Parish Counci.; PHYSICIAN TO THE 
MenraL DEPARTMENT, EASTERN District Hos- 
PITAL, GLASGOW ; LECTURER ON MENTAL DISEASES, 


ANDERSON’S COLLEGE MEDICAL SCHOOL, GLASGOW ; 


Examining MepicaAL OFFICER TO THE CLASSES 
FoR MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN, GLASGOW 
Scnoot Boarp; Late CHAIRMAN OF THE INE- 
BRIATES COMMITTEE, GLASGOW CORPORATION ; 
MEMBER OF THE GLASGOW JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
BOARD. 


Since 1878 I have been engaged in the practice of 
medicine, and have been specially interested in the depart- 
ment of lunacy. I was for two and a half years assistant 
medical superintendent of Woodilee Asylum, Lenzie, 
and subsequently was engaged in private practice in a large 
working class district of Glasgow, and at the same time 
held the appointment of certifying medical officer to the 
Barony parish of Glasgow, in which capacity I certified 
in lunacy, and I also certified applicants for admission 
to the poorhouse; in the latter capacity I medically 
examined considerable numbers of the pauper class, 
particularly of the class of habitual paupers known in 
Glasgow as the “ ins-and-outs.”” For a number of years 
I have devoted myself entirely to practice in mental and 
nervous diseases. As a member of Glasgow Town Council 
for seven years I had opportunities of observing the 
operation of the provision made in model lodging-houses, 
and various other Homes and shelters for the homeless 
classes, and I was Chairman of the Inebriates Committee, 
under whom the reformatory for inebriate women is carried 
on by Glasgow Corporation. 


In the course of my duties I see a large number of . 


persons suffering from mental disorder, charged with 
petty offences or crime at the various police offices of the 
city. 

I examine on behalf of the school board the children 
admitted to their special schools; and I am familiar 
with the class of children who come within the scope of the 
operations of the Juvenile Delinquency Acts, being a 
member of the board of directors. 


I have for many years advocated hospital wards or 
reception houses for the treatment of temporary or 
undefined and incipient insanity, and I am physician to the 
wards for that purpose established by the Glasgow Parish 

Council. 


I shall be prepared to answer questions on points which 
may be within my knowledge arising in connection with 
any of the departments just indicated. I may, however 
state some general conclusions which my experience has 
led me to adopt. 


WHAT IS FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS, AND WHO ARE THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED ? 


The term feeble-minded, for the purposes of this in- 
quiry, seems to be held to apply to all persons who show 
mental infirmity of any degree, from idiots and certifiable 
lunatics up to a certain undefined class of persons who are 
facile in their thinking and habits. 


So far as certifiable lunatics are concerned I am not 
aware of the existence of any complaint that such persons 
are inadequately or improperly cared for in Scotland. 
No doubt improvements might be effected. but most of, if 
not all, such alterations are within the powers and at the 
discretion of the General Board of Lunacy, and of the local 
authorities concerned. 


Idiots and imbeciles are on the whole well cared for 
under the sympathetic interest of the General Board of 
Lunacy, private charity, and the parish councils ; but there 
_is room for extension of the existing provision, mainly 
I think in the direction of provision for the custodial care 
of imbeciles after they pass school age. 


I desire to state clearly and explicitly that no such state John 
of matters exists in Glasgow, as regards the care and (Carswell, 
education of imbeciles and idiots, as Miss Dendy has Esq., 
described as existing in Manchester, and, I think, also else- L.R.C.P.L., 
where in England. ‘The school board is vigilant in /.2.P.S.G., 
ascertaining the number of imbecile and idiot and mentally J.P. 
defective children of school age in Glasgow, and all the , Mar. 1906 
cases unsuitable for education in the special classes are ~ 5 i 
reported to the Parish Council who quite readily under- 
take the obligation of making provision for them. If 
any children are not provided for, it is because the parents 
will not consent to their removal from home. 1 do not 
consider compulsory powers of removal of an imbecile 
child from its parents necessary under existing circum- 
stances, because the cases in which such powers would 
be advisable are extremely rare. 


If the term ‘‘ feeble-minded”’ be limited in its application 
to the two classes of (a) registered lunatics, and (b) idiots 
and imbeciles, we may estimate with tolerable accuracy 
the nature and the prevalence of such feeble-mindedness ; 
and wy opinion is that in Scotland it is only in the case of 
idiots and imbeciles that further provision is necessary. 
I think that small parishes might with advantage receive 
special assistance from the Imperial Treasury, towards 
the cost of maintenance of imbecile children in training 
schools. 


But there exists a large class of feeble-minded persons 
who do not come within the scope of existing lunacy 
legislation, the character and degree of whose mental 
infirmity is not easily defined, and for whose proper con- 
trol and care no satisfactory provision exists, although 
they are nevertheless a burden upon the community, 
being found in special schools, industrial schools, refor- 
matories, poorhouses, prisons and similar institutions. 


{t is impossible to define satisfactorily the term << feeble- 
minded”’ as applied to the group of persons 1 have indicated. 
At the same time I think that the mental characteristics 
and habits of the persons referred to are sufficiently known 
to make it possible to frame such a definition of the term 
‘* feeble-minded ’’ as would satisfy the requirements of any 
statutory provision that might be suggested for their 
better care and control. 


FErEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN UNDER ScHooL AGE. 

Although this is not a numerous class, (and as a rule 
parents do not ask for public assistance for them), yet 
there are many cases where an idiot or epileptic infant 
in a poor family living in a small house is a serious burden. 
These cases come under the clas; of imbecile children for 
whom extended provision is necessary, which has been 
already alluded to. 

FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN OF ScHoot Aaz. 
According to the last published returns of the Glasgow 


School Board there were in the Glasgow School Board 
area, (total population at all ages 621,692). 


Between ages 6 and 14, estimated number of 


children - - - - - - 100,961 
Between ages 6 and 14, at school - - - 97,682 
| 3,279 


being 96°7 per cent. at school. 

“ This difference is to be accounted for by (a) children 
who, owing to their family circumstances, have been 
exempted on condition of their attending an evening 
school (6) infirm children; (c) children belonging to 
Glasgow who are in institutions outside the School Board 
area; and (d) children being educated at home.”* 


Imbecile children in institutions - - - - 123 
Mentally defective children in special schools - - 202 
325 


being 0°32 per cent. of children of school age known to 
be feeble-minded or imbecile. 

It is probable that further systematic efforts towards 
bringing mentally defective children under official cog- 
nisance and the provision of special schools in new centres 
would result in an increase in the number of such children, 
but there is no reason to suppose that it would reach 
more than | per cent. of the children of school age. 
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There are many children of poor mental capacity, and 
others who manifest delinquency, all of whom are in 
a sense “‘ defective,’ but the majority of such children 
are not inherently feeble-minded and would respond 
in increased mental tone if properly cared for and properly 
fed. The results of boarding-out of pauper children 
by the large parishes in Scotland prove that. It would be 
wrong in my opinion to classify those children under the 
term ‘‘ feeble-minded,’’ not only for the reasons indicated, 
but also because to do so would obscure the true dimen- 
sions of the case for the care of feeble-minded children, 
and divert attention from the consideration of social 
questions of wider relations. They are the children 
of poor, frequently inefficient, and even defective parents, 
but it does not follow that they are defective or feeble- 
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minded children. 2,645 Glasgow children of school age. 
are in various reformatories and industrial schools, and 
are mostly the children of inefficient parents, yet in spite 
of the physical and social disadvantages of their early 
years, there is the satisfaction of knowing that the great 
majority of these children do well. 

Extended provision for the teaching of mentally 
defective children in special schools, and of accommodation 
for the care and training of imbecile and idiot children 
to the extent of 1 per cent. of the school age population 
ought to meet the requirements of Glasgow, and both 
can be provided by the local authorities under the present 


_law. The results of teaching in the special schools are 


as satisfactory as may be-expected, and I give two typical 
lists tracing the after history of the children. 


SCHOOL DEFECTIVE CLASSES. 


PUPILS WHO HAVE LEFT SCHOOL. 


February, 1906. 




















Remarks. 


Working with his father, a master plumber. 
Cannot keep a place— 





Comes to school sometimes. 


Removed to Braid Street School. 
Poor sort of home. 
Removed too far to come to this school. 


Well behaved, but stupid. Was tried in plumbers, 
Working with fruit. barrow. 


Removed to Henderson Street School. 
Removed to Rochvilla School. 
Removed to poorhouse. 





Helping at home; very soft. G 
Doing odd jobs; would need supervision. Poor 
Removed to St. Aloysius’ School. 

Boarded out by Parish Council. 


In care of Arlington Home. At present in service 


Have not seen or heard of him. 
Removed to Kerr Street Cripple Class. 


Mongshan. 
Not able to work—poor sort of home. 


At home—well cared for. 


Not able to work. 
Finds it hard to get work. 
Removed from district. 


R.C. Removed to St. Aloysius’ School. 
Removed to Stobhill Hospital. (Fits.) 
R.C. Removed to St. Joseph’s School. 
Removed to Scotstown, 


Not able to work—well cared for at home. 





Name. Date of Birth. Date of Leaving. | 
1. J. McH. - - | 25th Nov., 1889 “June, 1904 
2. W. R. - - | 11th Oct., 1889 Sept., 1903 
a regular loafer. 
Babb. bbe - -| 5th Dec., 1892 Sept., 1904 
4.G. McL. - © -| 38rd Jan., 1891 May, 1905 Carries milk, etc. 
5. J.R.- -  -| 27th Sept., 1892 Sept., 1904 
6. J. G. - = - | Ist June, 1890 Mar., 1903 
but was of no use. 
7.3.B.- = =| 9thSept., 1899 Oct., 1904 
8.F.B.- -  -| 17th Apr, 1889 Oct., 1902 
9, J.O.- +. +. 17th May, 1892 Sept., 1902 
‘10. A.B.- = - | 17th Jan., 1889 Dec., 1902 * 4 
11. W.A. -  -| 29th June, 1891 Aug., 1902. if s 
12; (CaBa sneha - | 22nd Aug., 1890 June, 1905 
13. K. McG. - - | 26th June, 1891 Mar, 1905 
sort of home. 
14. M.C. - - | 18th Dec., 1892 Feb., 1903 Unfit for class. 
ivy Oe Fae - - | 17th Sept., 1891 Mar, 1903 
LEGAL Ca miiny se. dei pedoth july, 1892 Mar., 1903 
17. K.L-- - +} 13thJune, 1890 June, 1904 
in Dennistown. 
18. A. G. - - - | 5th Feb., 1889 Feb., 1903 
19. Jade yr - | 5th Mar., 1894 Jan., 1903 
20. R.C.- -  - | 20th Mar., 1894 Oct., 1902 Removed to Larbert. 
v4 el i ear - - | 2nd Jan., 1887 Dec., 1904 
22. W. McN. - — - | 31st Mar., 1890 Aug., 1904 
23.M.C.- - -| 5th Jan., 1895 June, 1905 Removed to Falkirk. 
24, A. W. - - | 26th May, 1887 June, 1905 Cretin. 
25. R. McK. - - | 24th Nov., 1890 Mar., 1905 
26. A. McK... - - | 9th Sept., 1896 Mar., 1905 
27, A.W.- -  -| 24th Dec., 1890 Dec., 1904 Went to Coatdyke. 
28. C. R. - - - | 26th June, 1899 Dec., 1904 
29. D.McN. - -| 6th June, 1893 Aug., 1905 
30.8.McE. - . -| 26th Dec., 1895 June, 1905 
31. M. C.- - - | 26th Dec., 1895 Mar., 1905 
ee Wit -  - (Dead) 
33. G.Wi- ee eas (Dead) 
34, J,D.-- + .-| Qst‘Feb., 1891 Sept., 1906 
35. cr -. eee ; 
36.8.McK. -~ - ! Transferred to| ordinary class, and djoing well there. 
STicdy Hace obetegiige 





Name. 


L. D. 
D. McG. 


Taw 


J. M. 
M. S$. 


D. Mcl. 
J. M. 


A. MeD. 


DF. 


GM. 


Reg: 


J.8. 


G. 8. 
M. C. 
J. McS. 


M. L. 
A. B. 
I. McC. 


J. Mel. 


M. L. 
J.R. 
R. C. 


M. D. 
8. G. 


M. C. 
J.O. 
M. H. 


J. A. 


Date of Birth. 


Oct., 1887 


Mar., 1891 
Jan., 1890 


Nov., 1889 


April, 1892 


June, 1886. 


Nov., 1891 
July, 1889 


July, 1887 


June, 1892 


Nov., 1890 


April, 1898 


May, 1889 


Dec., 1888 


Jan., 1897 


June, 1900 
Dec., 1889 
May, 1888 


April, 1891 
April, 1891 
Aug., 1899 


July, 1887 


May, 1890 


Dec., 1891 
Oct., 1886 


Oct., 1889 
Aug., 1895 


Mar., 1897 
Aug., 1893 
Mar., 1887 


Nov., 1895 


Date of Leaving. 


Nov., 1901 


June, 1902 
Sept., 1902 


Aug., 1902 


~ Oct., 1902 


Aug., 1902 


June, 1903 
Aug., 1903. 


Sept., 1903. 


Dec., 1903 


Mar., 1904 


June, 1904 


Aug., 1904 


Feb., 1905 


Nov., 1905 


Nov., 1905 
May, 1901 
Aug., 1902 


Aug., 1902 
Aug., 1902 
Nov., 1902 


Feb., 1903 


Aug., 1903 
Sept., 1903 
Nov., 1903 


Mar., 1904 
May, 1904 


Sept., 1904 
May, 1904 
April, 1905 


May, 1905 


Question 21858. 
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FINNIESTON SPECIAL SCHOOL.—MENTALLY DEFECTIVES. 


CHILDREN TAKEN OFF RoLt, 1901-1906. 


Remarks. 





Tried various places as errand boy, but lost all his 
jobs. Taken advantage of by bigger boys on 
the street, and gave up to them whatever they 
asked. ‘Tried brass-finishing, unsuccessful at 
that. Now athome. Very decent people. 


Sent to Larbert Inst. 


Priest interfered, and had him sent back to R. C, 
school. 


Promised to apply for admission to Larbert. Still 
at home, Nov., 1905, 


Sent to Larbert Inst. 


Went to work with his father in a bottling store. 
Is still there earning 6s. a week. 


Sent to Larbert Inst. 


Still at home with grandmother, who won’t hear of 
his being sent away. Seems in consumption. 
Has lately been left a small legacy. Had 
pilfering habits, 


Mind gave way completely and was for atime in 
Gartloch. Nowat home, and not able todo any 
work, 


Imbecile—taken off roll. Father would not hear of 
his being sent to Larbert, and gets someone to 
teach him at home. His sister has lately been 
enquiring about proposed Home (After-Care 
Committee). Would send him there. 


Exempt under 14, as family was in needy circum- 
stances, and D, was offered a job at 6s. a week. 
Family removed from district. i 


John 
Carswell, 
Esq., 
L.R.C.P.E., 
F.F.P.S.G., 
SP. 


———— 


2 Mar.-1906. 


Family removed from district, and could not be. 


traced. 


Left school to become a fish-cadger. Has lately 
hawked briquettes, and got into trouble with 
mother for withholding part of his wages. Struck 
his mother and got 7 days’ imprisonment for 
assault. At school showed temper occasionally. 


Left-sided paralysis. Went to be a message boy, 
but lost job owing to another boy coming back, 
Has since been idle. 


Mother out working all day, and could not look 
after children. Both, along with a younger 
child, sent to Baldovan Inst. 


Removed to Paisley. 


Eye defect. Was very deaf at school. Deafness 
increasing. Working in Carlaws (ticket packing) 
4s. a week, 


Removed—present address unknown, 
Removed to Kilbowie. 


Trained in Girls’ Home, Renfrew Street. Cannot 
find out present whereabouts, 


Was very delicate at school. Now working in fancy- 
box makers, 4s. or 5s, a week, 


Removed to Clydebank. 
Sent to Baldovan Institute. 


Trained in Girl's Home, Renfrew Street, and is now’ 


in service. 


Was working for sometime in Carlaw’s (with J. McS, 
above), but was paid off at slack time. Now idle, 


Family admitted to poorhouse. Children boarded- 
out. 


Removed to Dumbarton. 
Removed to Partick. 


“Silly” in appearance and conduct. Learnt very 
little in class. Now at home. Mother says will 
be kept at home. 


Removed to Mt. Florida, where tried in ordinary 
school. 


a i 


Question 21858. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


FINNIESTON SpecrAL ScHOOL—MENTALLY DEFECTIVES—continued. 
Children taken off. Roll 1901-1906—continwed. 























ADOLESCENT FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS. 


If feeble-mindedness always manifested its existence 
during the period of childhood it would be a comparatively 
simple matter to devise measures for the control of the 
majority of the feeble-minded, as much that has been 
written on the subject seems to imply. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that only certain congenital defects of brain growth. 
and certain brain diseases of infancy which interfere 
with the nutrition of the brain show their presence in 
early life. In my opinion the period of adolescence is 
the starting point in the life history of the individual of 
8 large number of cases of true feeble-mindedness, although 
it may not be associated with any apparent intellectual 
defect. 

The adolescent insanities are well known; but short 


of actual insanity there exist many conditions of moral 


defect and perversion and general incapacity that can only 
be considered to be pathological. 

I am of opinion that all adolescents who are found to be 
habitual offenders, or inebriates, or paupers, should be 
carefully examined as to their mental condition, and, if 


found to be defective, should be committed to a labour 


colony until such time as it may be considered safe to 
discharge them. I know of no figures which would 
enable us to estimate how many persons of this class exist 
in the community, but it is probable that they bear a 
definite relation to the number of persons who become 
insane during the age period fifteen to thirty. During 
each of the last five years in Glasgow parish the number 
of persons who became insane (pauper lunatics) during 


the age period fifteen to thirty was as follows :— 
Proportion 
Year. per 10,000 
M. iy M. F. 
190F f= - - - - 52 59 5°9 6°9 
1902 - - - - - 76 51 8°5 5°9 
1903 - - - - - 45 39 5°0 4°5 
1904 - - - - - 57 58 6°2 6°5 
1905 - - oh eg - 64 62 a) 6° 
The number of persons living at those ages averaged 


about 90,000 males and 88,500 females. 


THE FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS OF LATER LIFE. 


These are of two classes, (a) the premature failure and 
(b) the senile feeble-mindedness, 


(a.) Premature Failure. 

A large number of persons who have spent their lives 
in an industrial community become social derelicts at 
ages forty to fifty. Most of them are given to drink, and, 
as a rule, Sympathy and occasional assistance fail to save 
them. Those who become paupers should be compulsorily 
detained because they wander in ‘and out of the poorhouse 
and have no capacity to better themselves ; those who 
fall into criminal ways should be committed to labour 
colonies. : 

(b.) Senale Feeble-Mindedness. 

The number of aged people sent to asylums is increasing, 
and I am of opinion that more provision should be made 
for feeble-minded aged people, and if possible outside 


asylums, 
df 


Name. Date of Birth. Date of Leaving. Remarks. 
2 Mar. 1906. R. H.~ - - - July, 1890 May, 1905 Left when 14. Father says he is going to keep her 
at home, and refuses to hear of her being sent to 
easter an institution. She is very defective. 

GL: - - - June, 1893 Mar., 1902 Transferred to Finnieston ordinary school. Makes 
very fair progress. 

CUE. - - - Aug., 1891 May, 1903 Transferred to Finnieston ordinary school. Made 
good progress. Now at home. 

A. E. - - - Jan., 1891 Aug., 1903 Transferred to Kent Road school. Have had good 
reports of him from there. 

WeMele 2 = a> = Jan., 1893 Jan., 1904 Transferred to Finnieston ordinary school. Makes 
fair progress. 

J. HH: - - - June, 1896 — Sister of R. H. alone, died September, 1905. 


In Glasgow parish during the last five years the number 
of persons sent to the asylum for the first time at ages 
fifteen to forty-five has been equal to a proportion of 
about 8 per 10,000 persons living at these ages, and there 
is no indication of any tendency to increase, whereas 
the proportion of persons over forty-five sent to the 
asylum for the first time has been about 13 per 10,000, 
and there is a distinct tendency upwards. ! 

The conclusion I draw from that is that public assistance 
in the maintenance of feeble-minded people who cannot 
contribute to their own support is being sought in in- 
creasing measure, not because mental failure is becoming 
more frequent at those ages, but because people are more 
readily accepting public assistamce, and the conditions 
of the labour market are becoming more unfavourable 
to the employment of feeble-minded people. 

HapituaL INEBRIETY AND FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS. 

The majority of habitual inebriates are feeble-minded 
or confirmed neurotics, particularly those who have 
reached the stage of being ‘‘ habituals’’ while still in the 
adolescent period of life. The hopes entertained of 
reforming young inebriates have been sadly disappointed 
by actual experience. 

I am strongly in favour of further powers of compulsory 
control over the person and property of habitual inebriates; 
and I think that such compulsory powers should be 
extended to the case of the habitual drunkard who is a 
danger to himself and others, but who may not have 
committed any police offence or crime. “ Habitual 
drunkard” should include “habitual user of narcotic 
drugs.” : 
OBSERVATION WARDS OR HOSPITALS FOR THE CARE AND 

TREATMENT OF INCIPIENT OR UNDEFINED INSANITY. 


The Glasgow Parish Council provided two wards for the 
care and treatment of early cases of insanity, and I have 
had medical charge of the patients since the ofening of 
the hospital in June, 1904. I submit a return showing 
the number of patients treated and the results of treat- 
ment from the opening on 15th June, 1904, till 18th 
February, 1906. 


OpsERvATION Warps, Eastern Districr Hosprrat, 


GLASGow. 
My 2 Rares 
Admitted :— 
Delirium tremens’ - - -| 156 © 69: 4225 
Delirium (non-alcoholic) - -| ~27 + J1 - 38 
Excitement - - - —t O28. Woeeloo 
Depression - - - -| _ (4 8% tor 
Mental confusion  - - 4ex-91, 7FOGs : 
> 5 (puerperal) - - T6oqei hs 
Stupor - - - - -;. 1551 See 
Hysteria - . - - ° Seip © SAG, 
Cerebral disease - - - - 6 2 re 
Epilepsy - - - - - Th bee 
General paralysis - = = ae a Luke: 
Dementia - = - : -, 225 Oe ean 
Delusional states - - -) 19 eta 
Various” - S - - SS ee Tamil 


Total tnder treatment =) B34. 840m eae 
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Discharged :— M. F E grant, I understand, given by the Exchequer for these John 

Cured 3 x = x ef 949) 697127413 special schools, and presumably on account of their extra Carsiuell, 

Relieved - - - - 96 64 160 OX Benes Esq., 
ie 21871. Do you know how much per head it costs in Z.R.C.P.E., 
338 235 573—573 Glasgow ?—I cannot tell you that. The teachers are F-F.P.S.G., 

To asylum : P : ios 116) 249 specially selected, they are better paid than the ordinary pe 

To other asylums - r F 7 9 16 teachers, and the size of the class is limited to twenty 2 Mar. 1906. 
34 30 64 for each teacher. 


Died - = = Y, By = 
512 390 902—902 
Remaining af 15th. -. .- - 22 12,, 34-34 


Note.—During the period reported upon ninety ad- 
missions were re-admissions. 


- The system has worked satisfactorily, and has been 
greatly appreciated by the patients and their relatives. 
Under proper safeguards for the separation of respectable 
patients from the degraded or criminal class of defectives 
it would be possible to utilise the wards, or additional 
wards, for the purpose of systematic and extended obser- 
vation of persons supposed to be feeble-minded who may 
have fallen into criminal ways. 

J. CARSWELL. 


21859. (Dr. Dunlop.) You have had experience, I 
think, in practically every aspect of the subject which this 
Commission is considering ?—I have had experience in a 
great many directions. 


21860. Might I ask you to go through a few of the 
classes dealt with? First of all about school children ; 
you estimate the number of school children defectives 
as 1 per cent. of the total ?—That is an estimate only; 
it is not based on any actual investigation beyond taking 
the number of children chargeable to the parishes in- 
cluded in the school board area of Glasgow as imbecile 
and idiot children and provided for in institutions plus 
the number of children in special classes in the Glasgow 
school board area. I think probably further investigtaion 
would increase that number, but I do not think it would 
increase it beyond 1 per cent. That is inclusive of what 
are called defective children, and idiot and imbecile 
children. 


21861. But 1 per cent. in your opinion is, quite an 
outside figure ?—I think so. I should be surprised if 
actual investigation showed it to be higher. 


21862. In Glasgow at the present moment, dealt with 
in various ways, there are about 400 between the imbecile 
asylums and the special schools ?—325. 


21863. Do you think that total would be more than 
doubled ?—I think it is likely. 

21864. Regarding special schools, what is your im- 
pression of the result of teaching inspecialschools? You 
do not cure imbecility, do you ?—No. 


21865. To what extent is it relieved or improved ?— 
imbecility is not removed, but the aptitudes which even 
smbecile and defective children have are educated up to 
@ certain point, and that education enables them to live 
@ somewhat more rational existence, and makes them 
more amenable to association with other children and 
other people. 


21866. It makes them more human ?—It makes them 
more human. 


21867. It does not make them self-supporting, they 
cannot compete with normals ?—Not imbeciles. If you 
distinguish between imbeciles and the children in defective 
classes, a certain number of children in defective classes 
have come to be able to earn a little. There are cases, 
even out of imbecile institutions, where children have 
come to earn a little, but they are comparatively rare. 


21868. You are aware of the distinction made in the 
English Act, simply dull and backward, imbecile, and 
something intermediate ?—I am aware of that and am 
expected to apply it in the examination of the Glasgow 
school children. 

21869. Is it not the fact that the dull and backward 
may be made to be useful members of society, but after 
you get past that into any lower grade than the dull and 
backward the chances or real successful training are 
very small ?—That is co, 

21870. Special schools are very expensive, are they 
not ?—I cannot tell you the cost, but there is a special 
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21872. All that means much more expensive teaching ? 
—Yes. 


21873. Do you think the results justify that large 
amount of expensive teaching ?—it is early yet to speak 
of justification of such expenditure. It will require 
something to justify it. 

21874. In Glasgow it has not been going long enough ? 
—I would not like to express an opinion on that point. 
I think it is a humane and proper thing to do and a 
scientific thing to do, and I do not think the expense is 
so very great that the ratepayers need complain of it. 


21875. Take 1,000 children in Glasgow, which is the 
maximum number you give ?—That includes idiots 
and imbeciles who would require to be in institutions. 


21876. Let us call it 500 for the special classes. The 
evidence in England is to the effect that it costs about 
£10 per head; that means about £5,000 per annum. 
Do you think Glasgow could spend that sum better in 
institutions ?—I am not enamoured of institutions if they 
can be avoided. 


21877. As regards imbecile institutions or asylums in 
Scotland, you state that powers exist now for the 
establishment and maintenance by parishes ?—That is 
so. 


21878. As a matter of fact, barring this one small 
institution at Woodilee Asylum, it isnot done by parishes 
directly ?—It is not. 


21879. Can you tell me why that is, or is that a point 
more for the central authority to express an opinion 
on ?—I do not think the question of the care of imbecile 
children in Scotland, certainly in Glasgow, has been so 
very urgent a question hitherto as to force the question 
to the point of serious consideration and decision. It 
isalways a question that has been discussed, considered, 
and talked about, but I do not think that the difficulties 
have been such as to create a public opinion forcing the 
question to a decision. 


21880. Is that condition of affairs not rather due to 
the fact that Glasgow is the only city in Scotland which 
does very much for its imbeciles—is active in dealing 
with its imbeciles—and that there is consequently room 
in the philanthropic institutions for the Glasgow children ? 
—Probably. I daresay many causes have operated. 


21881. It is a fact that the district asylums must 
provide asylum accommodation ?—District boards must 
provide district asylums for the accommodation of the 
lunatics of the district. , 


21882. Imbeciles are lunatics in Scotland, are they 
not ?—That is so—that is to say, certifiable imbeciles. 


21883. But the district boards have not provided 
special accommodation for these imbeciles of young 
ages during the trainable period ?—No, they have not 
provided training schools at all; the case of Woodilee 
is the case of the provision of a children’s department 
of an asylum for the care of uneducable idiot and imbecile 
children, but they have not provided training schools 
in the sense of Larbert and Baldovan. 


21884. In your opinion they should, however, provide 
training schools ?—I think that the provision should 
be made ; whether made by the parishes or contributed 
to by the parishes is a question of administration. 


21885. But you say it should be as compulsory on the 
district boards or parishes to provide training schools for 
imbecile children as it is to provide asylums for lunatics ? 
—I think that the two cases are equally a suitable 
requirement of the local authority. 


21886. It should be compulsion in one case as much 
as it is compulsion in the other ?—Quite so. 

21887. We have had a good deal of cross evidence as to 
the reasons for removal into imbecile asylums. Have 
you any opinion to give as to what are the indications for 


I 


Questions 21887 to 21910. 
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removal into imbecile asylums? Would you take all 
imbeciles; would you make the compulsory removal of 
imbeciles the law ?—As I understand your question it is 
directed towards the elucidation of contrary opinions that 
have been expressed here ; or there is something involved 
in the question which I do not apprehend. 


21888. I want your own personal opinion. What cases 
would you remove to imbecile asylums ; would you take 
all cases or only selected cases, and if you select them on 
what ground would you select them ?—I am not clear what 
you mean by imbecile asylums. We have no such im- 
becile asylums as you have in England at all. 


21889. Institutions comparable to Larbert. What 
cases would you send to such institutions ?—Every child 
who was manifestly imbeeile and who required, or who 
would be likely to be benefited by, institution care and 
training, and whose parents were willing that he should go. 


21890. Would you send imbeciles who are sufficiently 
cared for at home ?—I think there is now and again. a case. 
I have seen cases, not a great many, where compulsion on 
the parents would be a wise thing in the interest of the 
child. 


21891. Such a condition of affairs does happen ; 
ought to be one reason ?—Yes. 


21892. Another possible reason is where parents are not 
in a position to take care of them, the mother has to go 
out to work, or there is a large family, and they cannot 
take care of the child; do you think such a parent is 
entitled to claim relief ?—I think so, and I have read in 
the notes of evidence that have been supplied to me that 
in some places in England instances were given, for example 
in Manchester, where application has been made to the 
Guardians for the relief of such a case and has been 
refused. I know of no such experience in Glasgow. I 
know of no parish council refusing to discharge its public 
obligation by relieving the parents of such a child. 

21893. Of course you cannot answer for the other 
parishes in Scotland ?—I do not know the practice of the 
other parishes in Scotland. 


that 


21894. In Glasgow, as far as you are aware, these cases 
are not refused ?—They are not refused. 


21895. There is one point of difference between the 
Larbert class of institution and the idiot asylum in Eng- 
land. The idiot asylum keeps them after eighteen, the 
Larbert asylum discharges at eighteen. Which is the 
sounder course ?—I like both, but separately. I think 
it would be a pity for Larbert to lose its boarding-school 
character,if I may put it in that way, for imbecile children, 
by the accumulation of adult imbeciles, but I see no 
reason why a training school and an adult imbecile cus- 
todial institution should not be run under the same 
authority ; with separate buildings, of course. 

21896. Is there any objection to the present procedure 
of dealing with imbeciles as lunatics in Scotland and 
sending them to asylums or boarding them out or dealing 
with them in other ways ?—I would prefer personally 
(it is perhaps only a little sentiment) to see‘the imbeciles 
kept together in an imbecile: institution instead of being 
sent into the wards of asylums whete -there- are chronic 
maniacal and epileptic persons. : 
are childish, tricky, and provoke the hostility sometimes, 
just as children do, of older people, and get into trouble. 
I do not think it is a very serious matter, but I am always 
sorry when I see adult imbeciles in the ordinary wards of 
the asylum. 


21897. You prefer separate institutions for’ them ?— 
I do, if it can be done, and provided there are a sufficient 
number. 


21898. Or separate blocks in an asylum ?—Yes. 


21899. You would not separate, say, dements, and 
imbeciles who are degraded ?—No. 


21900. With regard to the mental wards of which you 
are in charge, what are the useful purposes of these ?—I 
think the figures that I have submitted pretty well in- 
-dicate the purposes that they serve. These wards serve 
—and were intended when they were established to serve— 
mainly the purpose of a curative establishment, not an 
asylum. It is a wrong thmg to assume that we send 
people there because they are more amenable to manage- 
ment than in an asylum: .. The question always, is, are 


Frequently these adults 
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they amenable to treatment, and if the patient is amenable’ 
to treatment we take the patient into our hospital without 
regard to the question whether they are difficult to manage 
or not. The result is that we can show that out of 936 
eases which we have admitted in twenty months during 
which it has been in operation we have been able to send 
away cured and relieved 573, and we have only had to 
send something like 260 to asylums. 

21901. That advantage of the mental wards is rather 
beyond the subject with which this Commission is con- 
cerned ; that implies acuteness, does it not ?—Yes. 

21902. When we come to more chronic cases and the 
congenital cases—chronic defect—these wards serve 
useful purpose, do they not ?—They serve a useful 
purpose in a certain number of those congenital and 
teeble-minded cases; many of them present somewhat 
acute symptoms for a short time, say a mild maniacal ~ 
outburst, and they can be quite well disposed of ; other- — 
wise they go to an asylum. The little excitement that 
brings them within our purview passes off in a week and 
then we can place them, board them out, or return them 
to relatives if the relatives desire to keep them at home, 
and in many ways perform a useful function even for 
people who are not up to the standard in mental condition. 

21903. And they are useful in diagnosing too ?—Yes; 
there are cases in which it is difficult to be sure that the 
patient is really insane and we take them there. Of 
course we have no power of compulsory detention. , 

21904. Do you ever feel the want of that power ?=I 
do not know that we feel the want of it, I should ate 
like to have it. 

21905. They have been ome for some years now 
and you do not find you want it ?—In a great, sala 
of the cases the people are willing to come. 


21906. Regarding inebriates, in your experience re 
many of these are mentally. defective ?—My experience, E 
think I may venture: to put it, coincides: with that 
of those who have had larger experience than my own—my 
own has been considerable’; I think Dr. Branthwaite’s view, 
and J rather gather'also your own view and. others, is that, 
looking back upon our experience in dealing with: in- 
ebriates a very large percentage (I would not like to put 
a number’ upon it) are really defectives and neurotics 
and that the inebriety i is more an incident of their. mental 
life than the cause of their mental condition. 


21907. ‘Do you think the present Inebriate Acts meet: 
the requirements of these mentally defective inebriates 
or not ?—I do not think so at all. 


“21908. In what respects, would. you suggest, amend- 
ments ?—I should suggest—on the lines of a report I made 
to the Glasgow Corporation two years .ago.when I re- 
tired from the position .of Convener-of the Inebriates: 
Committee—amendnient in various: directions... First of 
all I would. suggest—and. it has been embodied in a, Bil!— 
that. persons who have not been convicted of offences 
before a police court, but who are habitual drunkards, 
should be dealt:.with compulsorily under due safeguards 
in a legal manner. JI would also recommend that parish 
councils in Scotland (I do not speak for England} 
be made an authority under the Act, because our experi- 
ence ,is that probably 70 per cent. of ‘the people who turn 
up in the police courts as repeated offenders ‘coming 
within the first schedule of the Act, are really people 
who are known to the parish authorities, who have al- 
ready been a burden upon the rates, who are indeed 
a ‘constant burden on the rates, or on the police rates, 
or who on account of their physical. or mental condition 
require caré such as the parish is best fitted to afford. 
These aré thé-two main amendments that I suggest, ‘but 
there*are a namber of subsidiary ones. © 


21909. Do’ you: think that the three year limit of treat- 
ment ‘is a sound'thing? Do you think it is right to 
turn them’ out at the end of three’ years’ knowing they 
are so defective as not to beable to'take care of them- 
selves, and bound to go wrong immediately, orsshould 
they- be. subject to permanent detention ?—I: certainly 
think they should be subject to permanent detention 
or.at least, to some, condition that would: prevent. their 
becoming again a trouble to. the > COAT BEY as ney 


usually do, r—?t 
21910.. What are your. views as to the, 6 ga 
ses, and 


detention of. inebriates of both the monied ¢ 
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-the .-pauper-; classes—non-police cases ?—My view is 
that.there.are a large-number of cases of people who take 
aleohol and-who take drugs in various forms, who are 
habitual. inebriates,.whose habitual inebriety is of the 
nature of a mental obsession or disorder, and who ought 
to be placed under compulsory control for their own 
welfare and for. the peace and welfare of the family and 
the community. | 


- 21911..¥ou think that a husband or wife or child of 
an,-habitual,,inebriate should have power of obtaining 
that; compulsory power ?—Most assuredly. 


21912. And in the same way an inspector of poor should 
hhavee power of applying for and obtaining compulsory 
spower» over» paupers ?—Over habitual paupers who are 
also habitual inebriates; that is the suggestion I made 
‘in-that report. 

21913: And that is a most desirable alteration of the 
law at the present moment ?—I think it is. 


“91914. ‘Have you any views as to the licensing and 
inspection of all inebriate retreats where these people 
may be detained ?—I am not aware that any question has 
arisen as to the efficiency of the present supervision of 
vetreats. 


21915. A-great number are not licensed or inspected 
at all ?—I.see your point. There are a large number of 
places into.which people go for a payment for the care 
-and so-called. cure of inebriety, and the keepers of these 
Ahouses apply for a license and are not under official cog- 
nisance, . 1 think that should be altered. 


~ 21916. You would not put a person under compulsory 
detention in any institution that was not duly, fully, and 
‘properly: inspected ?—I would not; with one possible 
exception ; it is an idea of my own, and I do not know 
that it has the backing of public opinion, but I think there 
are many inebriates who go off into a bout ofinebriety at 
comparatively long intervals, six or twelve months ;’ the 
bout lasts only a few weeks ; I would be very sorry to see 
such a person placed under care for months or years. I think 
‘it; would be a very desirable thing if the medical man could 
“in some way certify that that person requires care at the 
outset df sich a bout, which comes on just like an epileptic 
‘attack, and put him under care for a period not exceeding 
four weeks. Probably four days would cut the whole 
“thing sort,:and the person would escape the recurrence of 
the attacks and I think each period of care would lessen 
the chance ofoccurrence. I am not clear that I would com- 
-pelsuch people to be placed in licensed retreats, necessarily. 
é They might be placed in nursing Homes and elsewhere, but 
_they should, be intimated, just as patients under the six 
1onths’ lunacy certificate can be intimated, to the Com- 
missioners, _- 

- 21917. But the habitual chronic inebriate you think 
requires permanent detention ?—Yes. 


-.. 21918. The other class I want to ask about is the men- 
tally defective prisoner. There are a considerable num - 
-ber of these in the country ?—Yes. 


~ + 21919. Have you any suggestion as to how these should 
“be dealt with ?—TI think they fall under two categories ; 
‘first of allan offender who is mentally defective, and in any 
“proper view of the case really a lunatic, but who under the 
_present interpretation of what insanity means is not recog- 
‘nised just now asa lunatic. I think those people otight 
“to be cared for and ought to be certified and committed, 
but probably to a special institution under the care of the 
esate : 
". -21920. You think it would be an advantage from the 
local administration point of view that there should be an 
extension of the State asylums ?—TI think so, to deal with 
“these cases. But then there is the other class to which T 
alluded, a class of offender who begins in adolescence, 
begins with small pilferings, gets into trouble and goes 
through the penal gamut from a few months’ imprisonment 
wp to penalservitude, and at forty years of age is found to 
be a chronic offender. I think when they are caught re- 
peating offences after short sentences there ought to be an 
examination. of such persons, and, if need be, a committal 
to an institution for the care of such—not an asylum, and 
not a prison. 


we he 


, 121921. Something intermediate between them ?—Yes, I 
should Jook‘upon all such people-as mentally defective: 
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21922. The asylums, in the parish you know so much 
about, do not like to take cases out of prison and mix them 
with the non-prison.population of Glasgow ?—No, it is an 
undesirable addition. 


John 
Carswell, 
£sq., 
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21923. Locally it would be looked upon as.an adminis- 7-7 pig. 


trative advantage to have them put elsewhere ?—It would 
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21924. (Mr. Burden.) I think I understood you to say 
just now that you think it would be advisable to place in- 
ebriates under permanent detention ?—Some. 


21925. Do you think the country would stand that ?—I 
do not. 


21926. Do you think it would meet your views if 
provision were made to recommit a person who had been 
in an inebriate reformatory on such person being found 
guilty of inebricty within twelve months of discharge 
from the inebriate reformatory ?—That would meet my 


_ views if the country were satisfied. 


21927. (Mrs. Pinsent.) I have been looking through 
this list of cases who have left the special classes. They 
seem to b2 very sinilar to the after-care lists. of other 
towns. Can you tell me at all what» percentage of 
these children you think become self-supporting ? 1 
see only about seven or eight are reported as wage- 
earners ?—These two lists are taken from two schools in 
two different districts, and just used as typical of the rest. 
T have not supplied lists from the other schools ; they are 
practically similar to what I daresay would be produced 
from the other schools; I do not think that the number 
of children who have passed through these special schools 
who will ultimately become self-supporting can be ever 
expected to be anything but a low percentage. 1 would 
not like to put a figure upon it, but ] would be surprised 
if it reached 20 per cent. 


21928. 1 think in that you agree with other people who 
have given us evidence before, but you would not say the 
sole end of a special class was to make people self-support- 
ing ?. You would say,.I suppose, that the training given 
is of very great value in other respects ?—I have just 

_tried to say that, in the earlier part of my examination. 


21929. Have you any idea in your mind as to the means 
of getting these people transferred from the special.class 
_to labour colonies—those who are not going to be self-sup- 
porting or self-standing citizens ?—-Of course theoretically 
that is the proper thing. Personally I am always slow 
to recommend the multiplication of institutions. It will 
come to it, I daresay, that such colonies will be necessary, 
but I am not one who feels justified in being an enthusi- 
astic advocate of the after-care colony for all the children 
who pass through these schools. 


21930. May I put it in another way, whether you 
would consider it advisable that those among these 
children who are not going to be self-supporting or ‘self- 
controlled should be: boarded out on the Scotch system 

‘which other gentlemen have been explaining to us to-day ? 


_—Many of them would. be very suitable for that. I 


should think 50 per cent. of them would be very suitable 
for boarding out. 


21931. (Mr. Greene.) Does the School Board of Glasgow 
ascertain only the condition of mind of persons ‘who are 
of the humbler classes, or do they take pains to ascertain 
from all classes whether they have imbeciles in the family ? 
—They take pains to ascertain from all classes; but the 
provision made for the special education of defective 
children has up to this point been mainly for the humbler 
classes, and, suggestions have been made that among the 
better classes (and by the better classes in Glasgow I 
understand people earning from £200 a year to £300, £400, 
or £500 a year) provision should, be made for their children. 
The figures that are here given, that Isubmit in my state- 
ment, are taken from the School Board returns, and I 
daresay almost entirely, if not entirely, refer to children 
of the humbler classes. ees 

21932. Has the education authority knowledge that 
in the class above what you call the humbler classes there 
are a good many children living at home with their parents 
who are feeble-minded ?—They have that knowledge 

21933. Do they keep a record of them ?—If I might 
refer you to my statement,* there is a quotation from the 


- 








* Vide page 61, col. 2. 
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last school attendance report of the School Board which 
shows that 96-7 per cent. of the school children of Glasgow 
of school age, are at school, leaving 3,297, or 3°3 per cent. 
unaccounted for. You will notice that they account for 
them thus—((b) infirm children, and (d) children being 
educated at home ; and I daresay under those two head- 
ings the defective children of better class parents are 
included. 

21934. So that they have knowledge of them, but do 
not think it necessary to provide for them ?—They are not 
being specially provided for. 

21935. Is there any provision you know of for establish- 
ments in which people place their feeble-minded and 
defective children of the well-to-do classes ?—The well- 
to-do classes find accommodation for their imbecile 
children at any rate in the Larbert Institution. 


21936. Are there any private homes or private asylums 
or establishments in which the richer class of people keep 
their children ?—There are teachers and others through- 
out the country who provide Homes for such children. 


21937. Are those Homes under any inspection ?—Not 
that I am aware of. 


21938. Have you come across such Homes yourself ?— 
Yes. 


21939. Have you found them satisfactory in all 
respects ?—Yes, so far as I can see—for only two or three 
children ; it is not an institution by any means, it is 
merely a family care. 


21940. Are there any institutions, or any place, where 
they can keep more than five or six ?—No, not thatj I am 
aware of. 


21941. Would you recommend inspection, or would it 
be possible to institute inspection for them if the Statute 
provided that they should be inspected ?—I would be 
reluctant to suggest that. 


21942. You would let anybody start the care of feeble- 
minded persons without any sort of inspection or control, 
making it merely a matter of whether the parents or 
guardians or friends are satisfied with the treatment ?— 
I think the satisfaction of the parents would be quite 
sufficient. 


21943. You do not think the State has got any interest 
in the unhappy defective, to watch over him ?—I think 
the State has no obligation to interfere so long as the 
parents are discharging their duties in a way that does not 
call for any public interference. 


21944. But take the case of an adult ?—I am thinking 
of children ; my answers only referred to children. 


21945. Do you know any establishment for adults 
who are feeble-minded ?—Unlicensed and not under 
inspection ? 

21946. Yes ?—I know some people take in patients 
Dr. Macpherson, who was here to-day, could answer better 
than I can. I am speaking under correction, but I think 
there are people licensed under the Board of Lunacy to 
receive cases, boarded-out cases, not more than four; but 
I understand in some of those cases they have perhaps 
one or two who are feeble-minded, who are not licensed. 
They are not under official cognizance or inspection. 


21947. Do you think it would be possible or desirable 
that all persons who are maintained by another person 
for profit should be in some way protected, or have the 
arm of the law round them, by inspection or the licensing 
of the keeper of the place, or reports from time to time 
by the friends, or that in some way or another the exis- 
tence and care of those persons should be made known 
to the State ?—The Scottish law provides that no person 
who is a lunatic shall be detained for profit. 


21948. We are not dealing in this Commission with 
lunacy ?—I know; but it all depends upon what the 
interpretation in the individual case is, of “ lunatic.” 
If you consider that this supposed person ought to be 
certified, then it is open to the Commissioners in Lunacy 
to call for the certification of that person; butso long as 
the person is not certified and no question arises, I think 
it is a pity to interfere unnecessarily. 


21949. Take the case of a person who, although a 


’ doctor might be reluctant to certify him, is yet practically 


unable to manage his affairs; is so weak in will and so 
defective in mind that he cannot really control himself 
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or direct his expenditure properly. He is put by friends 
under the care of some person who has to keep him for 
profit. Ought not the State in some way to be able 
to protect that man ?—I think he ought to be under 
the protection of the State. 


21950. Would you suggest that the keeper of an estab- 
lishment receiving such a person should either have to 
take out a licence or that there should be inspection ?— 
I would be reluctant to say anything in answer to a 
general question on the basis of our actual experience. 
I think our actual experience does not call for such inter- 
ference as the general question suggests. 


21951. Have you ever heard whether in Scotland 
people of feeble mind are sufficiently protected from 
assault, or injury of any sort, or seduction, or any moral 
defilement, or how the law might be strengthened in their 
favour ?—I know of no facts which would call for any 
strengthening of the law in those cases. 


21952. You hear of no feeble-minded women being 
taken advantage of and going into maternity wards ?— 
That is a different branch altogether. I du not think 
that the number of actually defective women who are 
victimised in the way suggested is, in Glasgow at any rate, 
very great. In view of coming here I made inquires 
at the maternity hospital and at our lock hospital, and 
we bave matrons in both institutions, very experienced 
women, and the matron of the maternity hospital where 
they receive some 800 patients a year indicated her 
general opinion that not more than 2 per cent. cf the 
women who came there would be classified as mentally 
defective, and in the case of the lock hospital the matron 
put it at something like 7 or 8 per cent. 


21953. Then in point of fact, from whatever may be 
the cause, feeble-minded women are not placed at any 
very great disadvantage in Scotland, and you cannot 
suggest that they require any statutory protection ?—It 
is very difficult to suggest statutory protection; there 
are a considerable number both of feeble-minded women, 
and women going about who ought to be under contro}, 
particularly in the relations indicated by your questions ; 
but it is exceedingly difficult to suggest a method of 
control short of certification as lunatics, or short of com- 
mittal to an institution for feeble-minded people, such 
as has been suggested in the course of this inquiry, but 
how they would come within the scope of the machinery 
provided by law for their committal, unless they com- 
mitted some offence, it is somewhat difficult to see. 


21954. (Mr. Byrne.) Towards the end of your statement 
(page 64, col. 2) you say : “‘'The hopes entertained of reform- 
ing young inebriates have been sadly disappointed by 
actual experience.” I would like to ask some questions 
about that, because, as I understand it, that happens to be 
in direct contradiction to the view of our inspector under 
the Inebriates Act in England ?—I em not aware of that. 


21955. I would like to have it cleared up a little. As 
I understand Dr. Branthwaite’s report it was to the 
effect that if the administration of the Inebriates Act is 
to aim at reformation and not merely at keeping people 
out of mischief, the sooner they are committed to the three 
years term of reformatory treatment the better, because, 
as the figures show, the sooner you get them the better is 
the reformation, and the older you get them the more 
hopeless. If you take a woman who has been in and out 
of the police court, asylum, and prison, for ten or twenty 
years, nothing can reform her. If you get a woman of 
the same type at perhaps the fifth conviction, probably 
you can cure them ?—I differ from that, if that is what 
Dr. Branthwaite says; but I do not understand Dr. 
Branthwaite to say that. 


21956. If you think there is no difference between 
your views will you explain ?—I do not care to explain 
Dr. Branthwaite’s views. 


21957. May I put it in this way: Is your opinion here 
based on statistics of your own, or statistics published 
by any official, and if so, by whom ?—It is based upon 
my experience as Convener to the Inebriate Committee 
of the Glasgow Corporation, and upon my experience 
in certifying thousands of people insane. 


21958. The inebriate experience of Glasgow is small, 
is it not ?—It is comparatively small, but I have wandered 
all over the country and have read all that has come 
my way on the subject, and I have come to the conclusion 
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that the adolescent—and what I am speaking of here is 
the emergence of mental defect and perversion in adoles- 
cence—a person who between fifteen and thirty becomes 
a habitual inebriate—has reached the stage by that time— 
is in the majority of cases an adolescent lunatic ot the 
inebriate type. 


21959. So that the inebriety is a mere symptom of a 
deep-seated mental defect ?—Yes. 


21960. So there is no contradiction there 7?—No. 


21961. You would not contradict Dr. Branthwaite if 
you take it from me that he did say that in the reformable 
cases, that is to say, cases in which there is no latent defect, 
the sooner you take them the better ?—Clearly. 


21962. There is no contradiction there ?—No. 


21963. (Dr. Dunlop.) Does not Dr. Branthwaite’s 
statement point to earliness in the course of inebriety 
rather than to a young age ; you will agree with that ?— 
Yes. 


21964. (Mr. Byrne.) You say in your statement that 
extended provision for the teaching of mentally defective 
children is necessary, and the*results of teaching in the 
Glasgow special schools are satisfactory » do you think 
that still leaves a great gap, that is to know what to do with 
them after school age ?—That is a very difficult question. 


21965. What do you recommend ?—I would recom- 
mend, to begin with, an extension of the period. They 
should be kept longer under tutelage. 


21966. To eighteen, or so ?—Yes. 


21967. Then should they go out as a matter of course, 
or should they go out under some supervision ?—I think 
the names and addresses of all such children should be 
communicated confidentially to the chief constable of the 
district, and to the inspector of poor of the district, so that, 
should they turn up subsequently, there will always be a 
register of persons which can be referred to—should they 
turn up either as paupers or offenders. I would also 
suggest that those who have not proper homes, and who 
cannot be properly cared for and are unable to earn their 
living, should be either certified insane and sent to asylums, 
or should be provided for in some institution suited to 
their requirements. 


21968. And all this should be decided on the approach 
of the age when they are about to be released ?—Yes. 


21969. They should not be simply sent out because they 
are eighteen, but they should all go out under certain 
directions or conditions ?—They should all go out under 
certain directions and. conditions, and ceitainly a register 
should be kept by the two officials who are most likely to 
have their care in future should they turn up as delin- 
quents in some form or other. I must also enter a proviso 
that I am very unwilling that any such provision should be 
so exclusive as to compel people to go into institutions if 
they can be provided for otherwise. 


21970. If you thought there was anything like a fair 
chance of their being looked after decently in their own 
homes you would let them go until they did something to 
bring them into the hands of the State again ?—Yes. 


21971. Then you would deal with them ?—Yes ; or until 
their friends considered they ought to be under care. 


21972. Could you give any idea of what proportion of 
the children discharged from the special schools might be 
expected to require detention, and what proportion might 
go home ?—I would not like to say that, especially in the 
view I have indicated, that the period should be extended. 
At eighteen years it is possible to decide the disposal of a 
person with very much more accuracy than with a boy of 
fourteen. 


- 21973. Is it not possible to decide with perfect accuracy 
and certainty ?— Yes, I think so. 


21974. It is not a question of deciding, it is a question of 
knowing? The managers of the institution, guided by 
medical advice, must know everything that is required to 
form a judgment ?—At the age of eighteen. 


21975. What proportion, roughly speaking, should you 
think required further detention in their own interest and 
the interest of the community ?—Do you mean institu- 
tional care ? 


21976. I mean institutional care ?—Removal from 
home, and institutional care ? r 
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21977. Yes. I donot mean to say asylum care—super- 
vision you can call it ?—I would not like to put a figure 
upon it, I would be disappointed if it exceeded 50 per cent. 


21978. You think it might approach 50 per cent. ?—It 
might. My experience is this, that if you provide such 
special institutions you will gradually educate the public 
into using them, and that very soon it would come as a 
matter of course that the bulk of them would come into 
such institutions. 


21979. And that would be the inclination of the heads, 
the teachers and doctors of the special schools; they 
would think it a tragic thing that a child who had been 
much improved by institutional life should go out into the 
dangers of the world ?—Yes. 


21980. That should be guarded against ?—That should 
be guarded against. 


fr 


* 21981. Wherever you could you would give them a fair 
chance of earning their own living at home ?—I certainly 
would. 


21982. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would lke 
to add ?—Perhaps the only thing I would like to add 
is just in favour of the control of the ‘‘ins-and-outs.’’ 
They are really mental defectives ; they have not hitherto 
been considered lunatics who would be properly certified, 
but from any scientific point of view their psychology 
is certainly morbid, and I think they ought to be uncer 
control. 


21983. Would you certify them ?—It all depends. 
Tf the legislature asked me to certify them as people 
who require care and treatment, just as I certify lunatics, 
I should be prepared to do so. 


21984. (Mr. Byrne.) You would do the same for the 
‘*‘ins-and-outs’’ of prisons; whether you caught them in 
the workhouse, prison, or asylum, you would certify 
them ?—I would. 


21985. It does not matter much what institution they 
are in ?—That is so. I am very strongly for an expert 
examination and report upon all cases of adolescent 
offenders. I think it is a pity to allow a lad to begin 
a course of crime and to find in ten or fifteen years that 
he is a chronic inmate of a penal prison when we have 
sufficient knowledge of the subject to know that these 
people can be prevented from running the course and 
can be controlled, guarded, and made tolerably happy 
under institutional care. 


21986. (Chairman.) Have you any suggestion to make 
about the old people ? You say the number of aged people 
sent to asylums is increasing; some provision should be 
made for feeble-minded aged people, and, if possible, 
outside asylums. Where ?— Poorhouses and similar 
institutions. I have no great objection to philanthropic 
institutions. If they can be cared for and provided for 
in such institutions I think it is a pity to have them 
needlessly sent to asylums. In Glasgow I can give you 
the result for the last five years of the recurrence of 
insanity, at ages between fifteen and forty-five, and at 
ages after forty-five. During the last five years in 
Glasgow the first attacks of pauper insanity have aver- 
aged 8 per 10,000 of the population, leaving out those 
ages between fifteen and iorty-five, but over forty-five 
and particularly in the later periods of life they have 
averaged 13°8 per 10,000 of the number of persons living. 
The tendency for the ages between fifteen and forty-five 
is to keep steadily the same; each year it runs 8°8, 
7:1, 8°2, 7°9, an average oi 8; whereas over forty-five 
and in the later periods it goes on fluctuating: 12-7, 
13°3, 16°11 and 16°2 last year. Any increasing tendency 
to the production of insanity that exists in Glasgow, and 
I think the same is true of the whole country, is in that 
later period of life. I do not think there is any increase 
in the stable period of life between fifteen and forty-five, 
but in the later period of life there is a greater tendency 
to the increase of lunatics and feeble-minded people. 
That is not because more are being produced, but because 
advantage is being taken of institutions for care, and 
the commercial conditions, the conditions of the labour 
market, the restrictions upon the employment of 
people, workmen’s compensation, and things of that 
sort, have restricted the field for the employment of 
people advanced in years of somewhat feeble intellect, 
and the tendency is to get them into institutions, and 
the handiest is the asylum. 
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21987. (Chairman.) Would you kindly tell us how Of the ten males the majority ‘are usin ate supporting 
long you have been Medical Officer at Larbert rT felve themselves by unskilled labour, but three are difficult to 
years. control, and lead ‘idle, useless; eos lives on the streets, 


21988. Before that, tad you any particular association Where they pick up a livelihood *by’ a ees: 


with imbeciles or feeble-minded people ?—No ; as Medical Tunning messages, and the like. 
Officer’ to the Imbecile Institution I have no. definite . - Besides these adults there are ten shildeea of Salita age. 


chargé of it.. I am merely supposed to attend the people Tac of. these are in well- to- do families being quite satis- 
‘in the institution. I have a large general practice out- factorily taught at home, one is in the institution at Lar- 
“side. mebeedauce ty va bert, two go to-a board school where they are allowed.to 
: : sie eared know best and do nothing, while 
21989. You have been so kind as to give us a statement nf irri, Scns they. 8 
iro ‘ g five are -allowed to stay at-home -and do 
of your evidence ; may we put that on our Notes ?—Yes. , vas. théy-pléases 'The.school: board) i ar theorem aa 
' “<long-as.theiryparentsican support them the-parish council 
STATEMENT OF EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN BY - will have: nothing to dorwith them Pwo: of them. at 
R. D. Crarxson, Esq., M.B., O.M., B.Sc., Mepicat least would be greatly benefited i by education in a special 
OFFICER OF THE ScorrisH Nationa INSTITUTION , institution.. 
FOR THE EpvcatTion or IMBECILE CHILDREN AT . J knowijalso al sonora idiot, or 1 mbecile, “Shildees below 
LARBERT, STIRLINGSHIRE. <> the, age, of, five;, butas. I haye. ready said, these are 
~The terms‘ idiot,” “imbecile,” and “ feeble- ial aa ” are sufficiently previded for and require no. special protection. 
in commoiuse to indicate three degrees of intelligencefrom © As Falkirk, is.a burgh with 32,000 inhabitants, and 
completé’stupidity or amentia on the one hand tonormal contains, a mixed. population, fairly typical of the rest. of 
intelligence on the other. It is not ‘possible ‘to: draw the country, it is probable that there are between four 
definite lines of distinction between the threegroups, . 2nd five thousand imbeciles in Scotland, and that-‘two- 
though well-marked examples of each are easy enough:to thirds of these are at present not satisfactorily. super- 
recognise ;, and one has to distinguish some cases‘of the vised and are a source of danger to themselves and of 
higher class from the normal simply by their ‘inability eer and degradation to the community. . 
to. earn a living, in the struggle for _existence,. against »'The present provision for imbeciles.in.. Scotland consista 
the competition of their normal fellows. It is, however, “of special, day-schools , in, Glasgow . under, the Glasgow 
of the utmost importance to determine the existence of School Board, of a special block for ineducable idiots in 
feeble-mindedness long before there is any question of -Woodilee Asylum under the Glasgow “Parish” ‘Council, 
earning a living, and it is, I think, impossible to frame a and of the, institutions at Larbert and Baldovan. . Pin yy 
definition for children ‘that will not include, for some Glasgow. differs from the rest, of the country, noti only-in 
years at all events, those that are merely backward. haying special, schools, but in having a school board 
From the point of view of administration and of public . that. recognises its responsibility, for these children 2,and 
safety it'is not important to recognise such cases before .that-makes every, possible effort ‘to’ have them e lucated 
school’age. ' For the first five years of life they are the either <in, the special , schools or in the institutions. _ “The 
natural care of their mothers, and it is not, perhaps, school, hoards in the rest ‘of the | country. ignore | “such 
greatly ‘to be regretted that a larger proportion of them children, and the attendance officers wink at ‘their. absence 
die very young. Between the ages of five and seven it from school as soon as it has been shown that ‘they a are 
is easy, in most cases, for an experienced teacher.to incapable of benefiting from the instruction” given there. 
determine the existence of such # defect as renders achild They: may , ‘be allowed’ to’ ‘attend’t6 Keep: ‘them out’ Of their 
incapable of benefiting like its fellows from her instruction. parents’ way, as in the’ twd ‘cased’ that P'lmiow ‘oftin the 
Whether such cases are due to permanent mental defect, Falkirk schools, but’ ‘they’ are ' gerierally allowed to “stay 
or merely to late development, they require special schools oni: ‘such otcasions as the visit of an-inspector.;. 
-or special classes in schools for their effective treatment. As the parish councils.also ignore the existence of such 
Mere backwardness slowly disappearsas age advances, and cases,’ unless ‘they-are very: mischievous»or) troublesome, 
by the tim? fourteen is reached such.a child will Leable, at ‘or’ so ‘burdensome: to « the | parenits::-that:,they become 
the. least, to pass the fourth standard. Those who reach ~chargéable to the:rates, their detection and, treatment is 
this very modest level of intellectual attainment may asia left to theit what ae shore asa. rules are; poorly, fatied 
rule be safely trusted to fend for themselves ; but for those for the’ taske © ++ Oo dwaett: 
who do not; some supervision is required for the rest of ~  Thave, unfortunately,. no “definite waa to give, but 
their lives. The whole class then of defectives.may..be in my experience of twelve years at Larbert I have: come 
defined as those who are unable to pass the fourth standard. ~ to the, conclusion..that.the number. .of our_cases, which 
at the age of fourteen, though special pains have-been one or-<other,. ‘patent is, quite unfit, by. reason 0 “mental 
taken. with their eaopations Some may nearly reach -unsoundness, to have. charge of, or ,to bring up. “children, 
the standard, some will be very much below it, butallare is very Jarge.,. Lam sure that the. proportion of our casés, 
-persons of-unsound mind, and for their own sakes,-and for .in which a family history of mental disease “cotild* be 
the benefit. of the community, they should be prevented obtained, must be, very, nearly the a per cent. Biven DY 
from assuming the status and duties of citizens. « .. 1. Dr. Tredgold. 
_ If such, a-definition were accepted there would.fall © “From: what.I have. just: said it follows that gbaciases 
within it in, the Burgh of Falkirk twenty-two :persons, ‘sent in: -to.the special. institutions, in’ ‘ Seotland> are, not 
Twelve of these are females, ten males, and they are ~< selected. because -of. their. fitness for. education, but more 
distributed, throughout all ranks of society, as nearly as ~ frequently ‘because. of their_usifitness, and ‘that; smany ,of 
I can. judge, in proportion to the numbers in each rank. . the cases-that.could be benefited greatly are: kept, at 
Of the females seven are in the poorhouse, one in.the “hometunder. conditions: that. make, any. wet of .improve- 
asylum, and the rest live with their relatives. The ment impossible. a2 Bo vthayas 
majority of those in the poorhouse have come. there by Both the Scotch ination began as charitable 
way of the streets, and several of them have borne illegiti- - foundations.; that at. Baldovan in 1852 and that at 
mate children, but not one of these children survives. Larbert in 1861. Both were and are supported by 
Of those outside one lives with her mother and is known contributions from the charitable and by' fees’ ‘obtained ; 
to have had:two illegitimate children, and the other three ‘froti. thildrén’ of ‘the ‘wealthier ‘classes’. or from: parish 
are living with their parents, and are being looked after “¢otintlls.” *Together* they ~can - accommodate - about, 420 
in,a quite unsatisfactory, and indeed a dangerous, way. - children.’ “At’ Larbert: the pupils are. divided into two 
‘The. existence of these cases is perfectly well-known classes as to treatment, and into. three classes as to. the 
to the parochial authorities ; but they are not interfered “mode’of their admission: About a. fifth, of our number are 
with unless dangerous or troublesome, and if they become ~ private pupils’ whdsezirelatives pay for. their board £40 
destitute or are unable to work on account of motherhood ~to*£€100:per annum.; about a fourth are elected by the 
they are associated with the dregs of the population.in the subscribers who annually give about £2,000: for..their 
poorhouse, in spite of the lay which provides -that-no «support.;,and. the,rest ,are the . cases sent in by..p parish 


‘person of unsound mind” shall be admitted to.such: a councils, who have to pay £30. a, year exclusive Of clothing 
place. for each case. Many of the parents of the elected éhildren 
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contribute according to their ability towards the main- 
tenance of their children, and the parish councils also in 
a good many cases recover part of the board paid from the 
parents. The pauper and election cases are drawn from 
very much the same ranks of society and are educated 
and accommodated together. The private pupils, of course, 
obtain benefits proportionate to the boards they pay. 

It has been the custom to take in any child whose 
relatives could pay a good board, and any child sent in 
by a parish council. These cases are kept as long as the 
board is paid, or till the pupil is eighteen years of age. 
The elected children are admitted for a period of five 
years, and at the end of that time they are returned to 
their relatives, unless the directors consider them specially 
hopeful, in which case they may be recommended for a 
further period. 

The private pupils and the election cases have to obtain 
a medical certificate that they are of unsound mind, and 
are likely to benefit from education in the institution. 
The pauper cases have to obtain two such certificates. 
No sheriff's warrant is required, but thé application and 
the medical certificates’ have to be submitted to the 
General Board of Lunacy and their consent obtained 
before the child can be admitted.* 

In the last twenty-five years, 1,297 children have been 
admitted to Larbert Institution in one or other of the 
three ways described, and at the beginning of the period 
there were 124 pupils in the house. Of these 325 died in 
the institution, 801 have been removed, and 295 are left 
as the present population. Of the 801 that have been 
discharged, only forty-two were, in the opinion of the 
superintendent, able, partially or wholly, to maintain 
themselves on dismissal, and we now know of only four 
that are certainly entirely maintaining themselves with- 
out supervision. Fourteen of the forty-two are employed 
in the institution, and as they make themselves very 
useful in looking after others, or working in the garden 
or stable, they certainly earn their keep and a small 
wage. It must be admitted, however, that outside of the 
institution it would be impossible for most of them to 
obtain employment. The rest of the forty-two are 
doing useful work for small wages, and so are partially 
maintaining themselves. 

Of the rest of the discharges, 517 were handed over to 
relatives, 85 were boarded out under the supervision of 
the Commissioners in Lunacy, 123 were sent to asylums, 
27 to lunatic wards of poorhouses, and 7 were trans- 
ferred to institutions similar to that at Larbert. The 
unsatisfactory part of this return is the large number 
handed over to their parents to live henceforward without 
any other supervision. It is difficult to trace them, but 
we know that a good many are either dead or in asylums, 
and we know of three girls who have had illegitimate 
children. Sixty-five of the 517 were under the charge 
of parish councils during their stay in the institution, and 
were entrusted to their parents simply to save expense. 
Whether that object was attained may be doubted, for 
without adequate care some of the boys have doubtless 
drifted into the criminal classes, and some of the girls, 
besides those we know of, have been ruined, and come upon 
the streets. : 

It has been alleged that great expense may be incurred 
in supporting the offspring of such people, but I can only 
say that I do not at present know of a living child of an 
imbecile woman, and as I have had personal knowledge 
of at least a dozen such births there must be a very large 
mortality among the children. 

In Scotland, apart from Glasgow, recognition of feeble- 
mindedness, and application for special teaching or care, 
is left entirely to the parents of the children. If the 
parents do not act, and if the child is not so mischievous 
as to be dangerous to others, or so helpless as to over- 
burden its mother, and make her apply for relief from the 
rates, no steps are obliged to be taken for its education or 
subsequent care. In consequence of this the educational 
institutions are filled by large numbers of ineducable 
cases, These require only to be kept clean and warm 
and. to be fed, and this could be done much more cheaply 
in some such additions to asylums as the Glasgow Parish 
Council have at present at Woodilee, or perhaps even 
better in one or two large establishments specially erected 
for the purpose. If this were done, there would be room 
in the present institutions for most of those capable of 


* Dr. Clarkson subsequently wrote that this sentence 
only applies to Pauper cases,” 


being educated, and requiring to be educated in boarding- 
schools. For the rest, special schools, or special classes in 
the schools of the towns would meet the case. 

There remains the question of provision for those who, 
having passed through the special schools, are capable of 
doing a little work under supervision. For many of 
these the boarding-out system is admirable, and it might 
be extended with advantage. But after all that is possible’ 
has been done in this way, there will remain a considerable © 
number of cases that can only be well treated in an in- 
dustrial Home. As their work is of some value, the 
expense of such an arrangement should not be very great. 

1 would suggest that the detection of feeble-mindedness 
should not be left to the discretion of the parents, but 
should be a duty imposed on the educational authority. 
The great majority of the cases would then be detected © 
in the infant rooms of our public schools. It is not 
possible in this way to detect defects in the children of 


“ well-to-do parents, who insist on having them educated - 


at home; but in such cases little or no damage would be - 
done. The children selected by the infant: teachers as ~ 
abnormally backward would have to be submitted to 

expert medical eyamination in order that, in the first 

instance, cases due to adenoids, deafness, myopia, «c., 

might be separated from those due to mental defect. 

If the educational authorities were raised to something 

like the stitus of the county councils, and ifthe area over 

which they ruled were greatly increased, there can be 

Little doubt that they would appoint a medical expert- 
to advise them as to medical matters in connection 

with their schools. Such a medical expért, it seems , 
to me, should examine all doubtful cases in the 
first instance, and should certify those that are feeble- 
mindea as requiring education in special day schools or 
boarding-schools, as the case might be. From the time a 
child was certifiel as requiring education in a‘ special 
school it should be under the supervision of the Lunacy 
Commission. The boarding-schocls are at present visited 
twice a year by one of the Medical Commissioners, and it 
is necessary that the home conditions of the children 
attenaing the day schools should be under the same 
supervision. It would be well to have the children 
attending the day schools certified in the same way 
as those at present boarded in the institutions. All the 
special schocls should, of course, be subject to the inspec- 

tion of the Education Department and should be capable _ 
of earning the special grant. If this grant were earned, 

and if the Government could allow each case, supported 
wholly or partially out of charitable funds, the sum of 
£10 8s. per annum, which is at present given to parish 

councils sending children to institutions, and if parents 

were made to contribute according to their ability, I 

think that, with the aid of the charitable public, suffi- 

cient funds would be got to provide every possible arrange- 

ment for educating all the educable cases in the country 

in a satisfactory way. ‘The chief difficulty is to provide 

for the cases that after years of special tuition are still 
unfit to be trusted to work without supervision. For 
some cf these industrial Homes ere required, and the cost 
of establishing these would necessarily be, considerable. 

It would appear desirable that they should be placed 
in the neighbourhood of the boarding-schools, and that, 

if they were not under the same management, at all 
events their staffs should co-operate in the endeavour 

to find healthful and remunerative occupation for this 
sadly afflicted class. A considerable number of these 
cases should be boarded out, and the arrangements both 
for these and tor the cases in the industrial Homes, 

should be subject to the approval of the Lunacy 

Commissioners. All experience shows that in making 
arrangements for this helpless class it is desirable 
that the decisions of those who have to find the money 
should be reviewed by some authority, such as the Lunacy 
Commissioners, who can have no object in view but 
the welfare of the patients. 

Finally, further provision requires to be made for the 
ineducables. As teaching is hopeless, cure cannot be 
expected, and restraint is needless, these cases can pro- 
bably be more cheaply provided for in asylums of their 
own than in teaching institutions or asylums for the 
treatment of the insane; but as many of them are bed- 
ridden and dirty in their habits theyrequire a great deal 
of nursing. Much cf the rough work of such an institu- 
tion could be done quite efficiently and very cheaply 
by imbeciles trained to it in the schools. 4 
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If some such arrangements could be carried out, all 
the feeble-minded who require protection would be 
protected, and the expense to the commuity would 
probably not be much greater than it is at present. 


21990. (Mr. Byrne.) You say: “I am sure that the 
proportion of our cases in which a family history of 
mental disease could be obtained must be very nearly 
the 90 per cent. given by Dr. Tredgold”; may we take 
that as based on very caretul statistics which you have 
kept ?—Unfortunately I have no statistics ; it is merely 
an impression. I do not like to rely on impressions 
too much. In almost every case where I have been 
able to go thoroughly into the family history I have 
found a history of insanity or mental unsoundness of 
some sort—epilepsy, oy something of that kind—in a 
direct line. 

21991. Your institution, and the one at Baldovan, 
were started by philanthropy; I gather from what 
you say that, partly for that reason, they are not entirely 
satisfactory, you have to take some children whom you 
cannot benefit ?—Exactly. 


21992. Have you many absolute idiots ?—A good 
many. 

21993. Children who have to be washed, dressed, and 
nursed, ?—Washed, dressed, and nursed just as babies. 


21994. What proportion of those have you ?7—10 to 15 
per cent. 


21995 A considerable proportion also who are very 
little better ?—Yes. 


21996. That must interfere a good deal with your 
teaching ?—It interferes a good deal with it. 


21997. Do you think that institutions of your type 
ere good things, or would you prefer to have the idiots 
more separated ?—I think the idiots should be separated 
from the educable cases. With regard to whether the 
institutions are good things or not, I. doubt it very much, 
because we educate a considerable number of cases up to 
a point where they are useful, and they are taken out 
by their friends in order to be made use of, and then 
they get into bad habits, and they sink into the ranks 
of the criminal. 


21998. If the education of defective children in classes 
were universal over Scotland, would it take many ch‘ldren 
from you, or wou'd you not require it for many children ?— 
You mean if the Act of 1899 were made compulsory on 
all school boards ; then I think there would still be need 


for us. 


21999. How many and what proportion of your children 
would you have there? Supposing idiots were excluded 
and supposing those who ought to be in the special 
classes of the elementary school were excluded, would 
you have half your present numbers ?—I think we 
would have half our present numbers probably. 


22000. So that you think there would always be room, 
even if Scotland were adequately provided with institutions 
for the idiot and with institutions for the possibly back- 
ward and possibly defective children, for such institutions 
as yours ?—Yes, especially in cases where the home 
conditions were unsatisfactory, and in cases in the country 
districts where you could not have special schools. 


22001. In fact, if you were free from the idiots, you 
might act as a special school for a group of counties ?— 
My suggestion was that the two schools together, Bal- 
dovan and Larbert, would provide sufficient boarding 
school accommodation for all the educable cases that 
require it in Scotland. 


22002. For all those that require boarding school 
education ?7—Yes, that is if special day schools were 
provided for those that require that. 


22003. On what theory co you state that ?—There are no 
statistics that you can get at which are of any use en that 
point, and [have only a very little bit of actual knowledge, 
the actual knowledge of the Burgh of Falkirk, where I am 
in private practice, and by knowing all the medical men, 
and all the ministers, and all the school teachers, I have a 
fairly good idea of the number that are there, and of the 
home conditions under which they live. I think, taking 
that as a basis, that is about how it works out that, the 
institutions would provide sufficient boarding school 
accommodation for the country, 


EVIDENCE : 


22004. That is taking about ten out of the thirty-two 
in Falkirk ?—There are not ten who would require board- 


ing school accommodation ; it is only two or three, I 
think. 


22005. Two or three of each class, I gather. 
it is only a small proportion ?—Yes. 


22006. Then to go to the other side of the defects 
which you regret in your present institution, namely that 
you cannot deal with them after a certain age: with 
what class of your children do you find that worst—not 
with the idiots ?—The idiots do not matter; they are 
certified as lunatics, and sent to asylums as a rule if they 
are under the charge of parochial boards. 


However, 


22007. You turn them out; they must go somewhere ? 
—Unfortunately a good many are sent into the care of 
their parents and they only come under the charge of the 
‘parochial board if the parent becomes chargeable to 
the rates ; finds the duty too great a burden. 


22008. Having regard to your discharges over a course 
of years, do you think there are a good number of idiots 
living in homes in Scotland uncertified and unknown to 
the authorities ?—I do not think there are many idiots 
uncertified and unknown to the authorities; but there are 
a good many imbeciles. 


22009. Pretty low grade imbeciles ?—Yes. 
22010. Imbeciles who can work ?—Yes. 


22011. Do you consider that inexpedient ?—Highly 
inexpedient. 


22012. You think it ought not to be allowed to continue ? 
—It ought not to be allowed to continue, I am sure. These 
children ought to be certified and known to the Com- 
mission in Lunacy, and their ultimate condition ought to 
be inspected by the Commissioners just as they inspect 
the boarded-out lunatics. 


22013. At the present moment, when you are dis- 
charging children, what do you do ?—If their parents 
have sent them in, we simply send for the parents and 
tell them that they must take them away, they are over 
age—that is, if the parents are paying for them. If they 
have been elected, then when the five years of their election 
period expires, their parents are sent for and told to take 
the children away. If they are sent in by the parish 
council, the inspector of poor is informed that so and so 
is over age and is uneducable, or suitable for boarding-out, 
and they must take him away. 


22014. There is no duty on you to inquire what be- 
comes of them afterwards ?—There is no duty thrown 
on us. 


22015. If an independent authority started such a 
place, would you recommend there should be such a 
duty ?—It is expedient that these cases should be 
under control all their lives. 


22016. They ought not to be discharged just because 
their time is up ; they ought to be discharged under such 
conditions as their state requires ?—Yes. 


22017. (Mrs. Pinsent.) You suggest that the detection 
of feeble-mindedness should not be left to the discretion 
of the parents, but should be a duty imposed on the 
education authority. You would consider that the educa- 
tion authority has the best chance of finding out their 
defectiveness ?—Of finding out their defectiveness and 
finding them out as early as treatment can be of any use. 


22018. If there were special schools throughout Scot- 
land and the attendance officers were working properly, 
you would feel tolerably certain that no defective would 
escape the education net ?—I think not. 


22019. Therefore a complet- register of the names 
of all defectives would be kept throughout the country ? 
—Except the well-to-do class, who do not generally send 
their children to Board Schools. 


22020. After all, from the social point of view that 
does not matter ?—That does not matter; they are 
always looked after. 


22021. That would make any system of special regis- 
tration by a medical officer useless; it would not be 
wanted if the education system worked properly ?— 
School Boards would require a medical officer. 


22022. Yes, but it need not be done in any way outside 
that ?—No. 
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22023. I suppose you have the same system of attend- 
ance officers that we have ?—Exactly, I believe. 


22024. They do not always work quite perfectly ? 
—They could be made to work quite perfectly. I think 
there would be no difficulty if the boards recognised 
that they were responsible for these children, and that 
they had to provide them with education somehow. 
The attendance officers would work all right. 


22025. If the attendance officers realised that they had 
to give an account of every child, defective or otherwise, 
in their district, there would be no difficulty ?—There 
would be no difficulty ; the whole of the imbecility would 
be taken in by them. 


22026. And the education authority is eminently 
the authority to do that ?—That is my opinion. 


2920277. Because sooner or later all these children must 
come before them ?—Yes. 


22028. That would necessitate the establishment of 
special classes throughout the whole country ?—Special 
classes would have to be established in all towns where 
there were more than 30,000 ot 40,000 inhabitants. 


22029. And they would act as a kind of sorting-house 
for these children ?-—-Yes; I do not think it is possible 
to discriminate between feeble-minded and backward 
and imbecile children at that early age. 


22030. You refer to that’ in your first paragraph (page 
70). I gather you think that even if a child who is 
merely dull and backward is placed in a class for the 
mentally defective for a time, it does that child good 
rather than harm ?—It does that child good, I think. 


22031. You would feel there is no difficulty in tnat 
way at all ?—I do not think so. 


22032. They would soon be found out by an experienced 
teacher ?—Experienced teachers would very soon detect 
them. 


22033. And they would be taken off the register ?— 
Yes. I think a very large number of that backward 
class are really children who are living under hopelessly 
bad conditions at home. Therefore I think that all 
children who get into special classes should be notified 
to the Commissioners in Lunacy, and that the Deputy 
Commissioners should visit their home, and if the home 
conditions are not satisfactory, that the Deputy Com- 
missioners should have power to advise their removal 
to a boarding school, or elsewhere. 


22034. Or the teachers themselves might take the 
initiative and say: ‘‘this case is not a case for a special 
class, it ought to go to a boarding-school,”’ and apply to the 
Commissioners ?—That would do. 


22035. The teachers of special classes ?—Yes; the 
teachers of special classes sometimes do not inspect the 
home conditions, and I do not think they are quite 
such good people to inspect the home conditions as the 
Deputy Commissioners who have all these years ex- 
perience of boarding out of persons of feeble intellect. 


22036. It should be possible for the education author- 
ity, either through their visiting officer or through their 
teachers, to apply to some authority ?—Yes, and say 
they are not suitable for a special school but a boarding 
school, because the home conditions are undoing all the 
day school is doing. 


22037. (Dr. Dunlop.) You have had dealings with a 
good many parish councils in Scotland ?—We have had 
them in from parish councils all over the country. 

99038. Is it fair to state that Glasgow is more active 
and more thorough in dealing with the imbecile classes 
than any other parish ?—Yes, as far as my experience 
goes, much more. 

22039. The evidence we have had regarding Glasgow 
cannot apply all over the country ?—It certainly does 
not apoly. 

22040. Definitely not ?—Definitely not. 

~ 92041. The cases in the Larbert Institution are not 
technically certified ?—That is so. 

22042. They are not certified upon the statutory form ? 
—No. 

22043. And there is no power of detention ?—There 
is no power of detention. 


99044. Has it ever been missed ?—Never. 
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22045. It is not wanted ?—No, we have never needed 
it. 
22046. You would advise no change in that respect ? 
—I do not think there is any need for any change. 


22047. You are aware of the form of certificate under 
the Idiots Act in England ?—Yes. 


22048. Is there such a thing wanted as that in Scot- 
land ?—I do not think so. 


22049. It would serve no useful purpose, would it ?— 
I do not think there would be any useful purpose served. 


22050. Regarding results of treatment, I see you re- 


port that forty-two out of 801 are more or less useful, is 
that it ?—Yes, 


22051. And out of forty-two, one-third, that is fourteen, 
get their employment in the institution itself ?—Yes. 


22052. So that of the cases who are not cared for ulti- 
mately in the institution there are only twenty-eight 
out of 801 ?—That is so. 


22053. It is not a very high percentage of success ? —I 
do not think it is a percentage of success at all. 


22054. You cannot expect more success ?—I do not 
think you can expect more success. 


22055. The practical conclusion of that is——?—That 


once an imbecile always an imbecile, and they require 
care all their lives. 


22056. Do you think special schools will ever turn out 
a better result than that ?—So far as I know the special 
schools are educating the same class that we get in Larbert, 
mixed with a few backward children. 


22057. But when once the defect is more or less decided ?— 
When there is mental defect they ought to be under care 
all their lives, and I do not think special schools will make 
any better result of it than we do. 


22058. The special school may be useful for the training 
of the dull and backward, but whenever you get definite 
mental defect the success is practically an infinitesimal 
proportion ?— Yes. 


22059. You are aware that special schools are very 
expensive institutions; it means thousands and thou- 
sands a year. Do you think they are worth it ?—I think 
that if they are used judiciously they are worth it; I 
think there are a great many cases that would be the 
better for passing through the special schools. 


22060. The dull and backward ?—Yes. 


22061. The class excluded by the Education Act ?— 
Exactly. 


22062. For a genuine case of mental defect, is the 
amount of improvement they get worth the expense of 
thousands a year? To put it in another way, would a 
system of day nurseries for these mentally defective 
classes, where they could be taken care of and kept clean 
in the day time, serve the same purpose ?—No. I think 
there is a considerable class of imbeciles who can be 
taught to do a certain amount of work, and who have 
great pleasure in doing it, and I think it is worth while 
educating them up to do it. 


22063. Even at the cost of thousands and thousands ? 
—TI do not think the cost is so very great. 


22064. In London at present it is about £50,000 a 
year. Perhaps you had not considered it from that 
point of view ?—I had not considered it from that point 
of view. 


22065. The result of the best training you can give is 
that the percentage of useful ones afterwards is extremely 
small ?—Yes. 


22066. You talk in your Report of a Government grant 
of £10 8s. per annum; what do you refer to there ?— 
That is the grant the parishes get when a case is sent 
in through the parish council. An allowance of 4s. a 
week is made. 


22067. Do youimply that they ought to get a grant from 
the Education Board in addition ?—Yes. 


22068. That is two Government grants per child ?—Yes, 
22069. If that were done it would naturally reduce the 
local expenditure ?—Of course it would reduce the local 
expenditure, but it would enable the charitable funds 


which we have at present to educate and care for a very 
much larger number of children. 
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22070. The practical point of that. suggestion is: that > 


the education grant should be given for children in. the 
institution ?—Should be given for the children in the 
institution. ‘The institution should be under the inspec- 
tion’ of the Board of Education. 


22071. Are you anxious that that should be so ?—I 
think it is very necessary the school should be under the - 
Board of Education. 


22072. Do you think the training of imbeciles is an Phin. 
cational matter ? Is it not rather a thing for medical hee 
—TI think it is an educational matter. 


- 22073. You would like to.have it under a: doubters inspec- 
tion ?—I think it would be worth while. 


22074. And a double grant ?—Yes. Then a very large” 
number of our cases are eleeted'cases, and the elected cases 
are drawn from the same class of population as the pauper 
cases, and I think they should have the same grant of 4s. 
a week as the pauper cases. 


22075. It would be really a financial advantage to'comet ..; 


under the educational board ; , that is the principal part.. 
of it from your point of view ?—It is one, but I think the 


EVIDENCE : 


school. would .be more effective,. better organised; and 
better managed, if the Board of Education inspected it. 


22076. How long do you keep your elected cases in the 


institution ?—Five years. 
’ 


22077. Is that the average or the maximum ?—That 
isthe maximum ; they may be elected for a further period, | 
but only a small. proportion is elected for that. 


22078. Have you any opinion to offer as to the advan- 
tage ofa philanthropic institution versus a parish one ?—~ 


» No, I know philanthropic ‘institutions which are very well 
‘run and very well managed, and I know parish institutions — 


which are not. I do not think it matters in the least ; if 
you get a parish council. which is intelligent and does’ its 
work, it-is. a good thing ;"so is.a board of directors who 
do the same. You sometimes get a parish council which is - 
inefficient, and sometimes a board of directors which is 
inefficient. 


_ 22079.. Do you think it is likely that philanthropic effort _ 1 
would. meet the requirements of Scotland in that respect iy 
—I do not think so. 
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Friday, 9th March, 1906. 
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The Right Hon. The Eart or Rapnor (in the Chair). 


W. Byrne, Esq., C.B. 
; H. Host ust, Esq., M.P. 
5 H. Cnapwycx-Hearey, Esq., C.B., K.C. 


ke Rev. H. N. Burprn. 


P, 
C. E. 
C, E. 
ff 


W. H. Dickryson, Esq., M.P, ' 
H. B. Donxry, Esq., M.D. 
J. C. Duntop, Esq., M.D. 


HartLey B. N. Moruersoin, Esq., M.A., LL.M. (Secretary), 
E. A. H. Jay, Esq., M.A., LL.B. (Assistant Secretary). 


Sir Georcr PLunKETT O’FaRRELt, 


22080. (Chairman.) In order that we may have it on 
the notes, would you tell us how long you have been 
Inspector ot Lunatics and Lunatic Asylums in Ireland ?— 
Since 1890, 


22081. You have been so kind as to give us a statement 
of your evidence; may we put that on our notes 7— 
Certainly. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
By Sir Grorce Prunxerr O’Farrei., M.A., M.D., 
INsPECTOR OF LUNATICS AND LUNATIC ASYLUMS 
IN IRELAND. : 


I. EVIDENCE RELATING TO LUNACY IN 
IRELAND. 


A Statement of the Law relating to lunacy in Ireland 
has been furnished by my colleague, Dr. E. Maziere 
Courtenay, and myself. From this statement it will 
be seen that in Ireland, as in England, the institutions 
provided for the accommodation and treatment of the 
certified insane (exclusive of the criminal lunatics in 
Dundrum Asylum, which serves the same purpose as 
Broadmoor in England) are of three classes, viz. :— 


(1.) Public (district) asylums, i.e, those main- 
tained partly out of the local rates and partly by a 
Government subsidy in the form of a capitation grant. 
Some of these asylums serve only one county or 
county borough, and others serve several of such 
areas. There are twenty-four of these asylums 
for twenty-three lunacy districts—the Metropolitan 
district, which includes three counties in addition 
to the Metropolis, having two asylums. 


_ (2.) Private hospitals and institutions for the 
insane, which are partly supported by endowments 
or charitable contributions, the balance of the cost 
, being defrayed out of the patients’ own property or 
‘ by their relatives. There are four of these institu- 
' tions. 


(3.) Licensed houses, i.e., private asylums, kept 
for profit by the licensees, the total cost of mainten- 
ance therein being paid out of the patients’ own 
property or by their relatives. There are twelve 
of these institutions. 


In addition to these, a large number of persons who 
are classified as lunatics or idiots (approximately 3,300 
at present) are kept in union workhouses. 


Although special wards are set apart for the accommoda- 
tion of the mentally affected inmates of workhouses, they 
are not certified as insane, but occupy in all legal respects 
the status of ordinary paupers. ° gnats 


"103—IIT. 


M.A., M.D., called ; and Examined, 


- 


The procedure for admission to public asylums in 
Ireland, however, differs altogether from that in England, 
as the initiative does not rest in Ireland with the local 
Poor Law authorities, save as regards cases actually in 
union workhouses. 


The necessary action must be taken by a relative or 
friend of the lunatic, and, as this involves the payment of 
a fee to the certifying medical practitioner, it presents 
a serious bar, in the majority of cases, owing to the poverty 
of the parties concerned. 


In consequence of this, recourse is had to. the quasi- 
criminal procedure of swearing informations and taking 
the lunatic before two magistrates, with the view of 
obtaining an order committing him or her to the asylum 
as a “dangerous lunatic,” under the Act 30 and 31 
Vic. cap. 118, Section 10.. Under this procedure the 
magistrates call in the dispensary medical officer of 
the district for the necessary certification, and his fee 
is paid out of the local (rates, the actual conveyance of 
the lunatic to the asylum being carried out by the police, 
thus relieving the relatives of all expense. 


The result is that the Act quoted, which was only 
intended to apply to a very limited class of dangerous 
cases, is utilised in the great majority of cases, €g), Alt 
the year 1904, of 3,910 admissions, no less than 2,396 
were committed as “dangerous lunatics’? under the 
Act mentioned. 


The ordinary admission form, which was intended to 
be used generally but has been supplanted by the Danger- 
ous Lunatic Warrant, is not specifically prescribed by 
any Act, but by regulations framed under the Acts 1 
and 2 George IV., cap. 33, Section 5, and 6] and 62 Vic. 
cap. 37, Section 9 (6); and, as these regulations can be 
varied from time to time, the form at present in use 
corresponds generally with that used in England, and 
is practically in accordance with modern ideas. On the: 
other hand, the form of admission to private asylums. 
was specifically laid down in the Act of 1842, and as 
this still remains the principal Act dealing with private 
asylums, the form is not such as would nowadays be 
considered sufficiently ample. 


For instance; it merely requires two certificates that 
the person is insane and a proper person to be confined, 
and lacks the very essential provision for a statement 
of the facts indicating insanity actually observed by the 
certifying medical practitioners: ; 


On the Ist January, 1905, the total number of the - 


insane in Ireland, of which we had official cognisance, was 
22,996. 


The following Table shows the numbers resident in the 


different classes of institutions, on. the 3lst December of 
each year since 1880 :— 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, ETC. Tt 
This Table shows that the insane under care have in- Pp ti Sir George 
creased from 12,982 at the end of 1880 to 22,996 at the Ketimated | Numberof | ser i00,000 Plunkett 
end of 1904—an increase equivalent to over 77 per cent. Years. | p ane Lunatics ao timated 42 farret, 
in twenty-four years, opu ation. under care. eromiiation M.A., M.D. 
Unfortunately, the population of the country has ee ee sen 9 Mar. 1906 
been steadily diminishing during all that time, so that the 1895 4.559.936 18.357 403 sacar - 
ratio of the insane to the general population has been none 
Cam following Table shows the proportion of the insane 1897 4,529,917 19,590 432 
under care per 100,000 of the population estimated to 
the middle of each year from 1880 to 1904 :— = Gahee aie ip 
TABLE B 1899 4,502,401 20,863 463 
; 1900 4,468,501 21,169 474. 
Proportion 1901 4,445,63 21,630 487 
Years, | Estimated Musaber of | per 100,000 rie 7 
*| Population. unatics | of Hstimated 1902 4,432,274 22,138 499 
under care. P . 
opulation. 1903 4,413,658 22,794 516 
1880 5,202,648 12,982 250 bei egnugee iia rae 
1881 5,145,770 13,326 259 
1882 5,101,018 13,704 269 From this Table it will be seen that the number of the 
1883 5,023,811 13,981 278 insane under care has increased from 250 per 100,000 


of the population in 1880 to 522 per 100,000 in 1904. 





1884 4,974,561 14,178 285 If h b fob d the 31st 
to the number of the insane under care on the 3ls 
1885 4,938,588 14,307 290 December last be added the number of lunatics and idiots 
1886 4,905,895 14,590 297 at large, according to the last census, the total (26,864) 
1887 4,857,119 15.147 312 represents 610 per 100,000 of the population. 
? ? 
1888 4,801,312 15.551 394 As regards the increase of freshly occurring insanity in 
bag ; Ireland, however, it is right to note that, during the last 
4,757,385 16,026 337 few years, at least, the number of first admissions shows 
1890 4,717,959 16,251 344 no tendency to increase. 
1891 4,680,376 16,688 357 On the 3lst December, 1904, there were in all the Irish 
1899 4,633.80 asylums 1,120 cases (621 males and 499 females) suffering 
epee pie 470 from epilepsy, and 114 cases (105 males and 9 females) 
1893 4,607,462 17,276 375 suffering from general paralysis of the insane. These 
1894 4,589,260 17,655 385 two classes are much less numerous in Irish than in English 
asylums. as the following comparative Table shows :— 
TABLE C. 


Yearly average of the Of the total number of patients admitted to Propor cep (per cent.) _ we et of the 
REA aaanerio€ patient English Asylums during the five years (*) yearly averseo Bumer Or parents 

1 patients 1899-1903 admitted to English Asylums during the 
perinkes is aaa : five years (*) 1899-1903. 


years (*) 1899-1903, Yearly average of the 








inclusive. enn Pitas i nee number of General Epileptics. General Paralytics. 
a ace Paralytics. 
M. F. iy M. | F. ie Mau eke: tot Mask, sftp Teac tr, Web 


10,160 | 10,574 | 20,734 | 920] 671] 1,591 1,104 228 1,332 | —9°1 63 Ure F109 2°2 64 
Similar | partic ulars rjegarding| Irish aslylums |for the year 19|04. 
2,230 1,925 4,155 99 | 67 166 56 2 58 4°4 3°5 4°0 2°5 O1 1°4 


) 








(*) 'he figures in the case of the Trish asylums are given for the one year (1904), and noé the average of five years. 
_As above shown the proportion of epuene in English asylums is almost double the proportion in the Irish asylurs, 
wie the proportion of cases of general paralysis of the insane is over 44 times as great in the English as in the Irish 
asylums. 


The following statement, taken from the general report 1871, 1881, 1891, and 1901, at large, in asylums, in 
of the Commissioners for the census of 1901, shows the prisons, and in workhouses, as returned in the census 
number of Junatics and idiots in Ireland in 1851, 1861, _ forms :— 











TABLE. D. 

Lunatics. Idiots. Total 

L : 
Years. At nes Te In At In eA In phage 
large. aes Prisons. MN ie Total. large. ee ,_ | Prisons. oe Total. | Idiots, 

1851 ~ - 1,073 3,234 oe 494 5,074 3,562 202 13 1,129 | 4,906 9,980 
186t, 4 "| i602} 4,612 273 577 | 7,065 | 5,675 403 21 934 | 7,033 | 14,098 
teddeaetae bs, 14343.) 7,141 5| 1274] 9,763] 5,147 410 2{ 1,183} 6,742} 16505 
1SBT! Hah (ir 943 | 7,547 i 1,284] 9,774 | 4,548] 1,896 = 2,195 | 8,639} 18,413 
12 Aah ee 893 | 11,265 2 2,787 | 14,945 | 4,077 996 1,170 | 6,243 | 21,188 
19018) 2 is 596 | 16,587 - 2,651 | 19,834 | 3,272 763 a 1,181 | 5,216 | 25,050 
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Sir George As above shown, according to the last census the “6-7-1898. As patient was brought here in a strait 
Plunkett number of idiots in Ireland, which may be taken approxi- jacket, one must naturally conclude that she has recently 
O’ Farrel, mately as including many. imbeciles and feeble-minded~ been excited and violent... Since admission here, however, . 
| M_A., M.D. persons, was 5,216, v'z., 1,181 in -workhouses, 763 in she has been fairly quiet. She sits by herself, occasionally- 


asylums, and 3,272 at large. 

The condition of the idiots and imbeciles in workhouses 
is, with few exceptions, deplorable, and this part of the 
question will be dealt with by my colleague, Dr. Courtenay. 

As regards those in asylums, however, while there can 
be no doubt that the condition of the younger inmates 
might be greatly improved, if they could be sent to in- 
stitutions specially adapted for their training and educa- 
tion, it must be admitted that, in the great majority of 
asylums, every effort is now made by the medical super- 
intendents to afford the younger imbeciles such means of 
improvement as the institutions permit. There has, on 
the whole, been a marked improvement in this respect 
since 1890. The following extract from our report on the 
first visit which we paid to Belfast workhouse, exemplifies 
the way in which imbecile children were formerly 
treated :— : 

“An epileptic child—C. C., st. 8—with congenital 
weakness of one side, although she could walk well, was 
for a great part of each day in bed because she was trouble- 
some and destructive, and has never been in the open air 
since May, 1886. 


“Many epileptics appeared to be kept in bed because 
they suffered from frequent fits. ; 


““We may here remark that the bedsteads in use for 
epileptics appeared too high, and unsuitable for the 
treatment of such cases. 


“ Mechanical restraint would appear to be made use of 
indiscriminately, in many instances without sufficient 
reason for its use, and for periods of time beyond what 
was required. 


“We saw a small child—C.M.—with arms constantly 
tied because she attempted to bite and scratch those about 
her. This child was also without shoes and stockings.’* 


_ These children were afterwards transferred to the 
district asylum, with what result the following extract 
from a subsequent report on the inspection of the work- 
house will show :— 


“* The little girl, C. M., mentioned in our previous report, 
whose arms were constantly tied because she at times 
attempted to bite and scratch those about her, has been 
an inmate of the Belfast lunatic asylum since December 
last, and I was informed that it was found practicable to 
dispense with restraint even previous to her transfer from 
the workhouse, and since her admission into the asylum 
the only treatment found necessary to restrain her oc- 
casional dangerous propensities is to give her apples to 
eat. Similarly I found the epileptic child, ©.0., also 
mentioned as having been kept almost continuously in 
bed for six years for, in our opinion, no sufficient reason, 
was now running about among the patients.” 


The following particulars of idiots and imbeciles who 
were transferred from a workhouse to one of the large 
district asylums will show the improvement which can be 
effected by better care and nursing, even in institutions 
which are otherwise very ill-adapted for the detention and 
treatment of such cases :— 


AsyLum Casz-Boox Norss. 


“A.McD. (imbecile) age 25, Admitted 1-2-1898, 
in a strait jacket. Duration of attack, three weeks. 
Medical certificate states that she refused to take her food, 
threatened to strike, stripped off her clothes, beat the 
attendants and other patients. 


*“]-2-98. Dull, stupid, disinclined to talk, looks 
about in a vacant way, takes food fairly well. 

“39-98, 
questions. 


“ ¢-2-98. To-day employed at needlework, 
taking food well (three days after admission) 


i 1906.. The patient works well. Is a happy, restless 
person with no impulsive symptoms whatever.” 


“A. McA. (imbecile), age 22. Admitted 5-7-1898 
in a strait jacket. Duration of attack one week. 
Medical certificate states—strikes attendants, spits at 
attendants, tears her clothing, and’ Screams. Uses filthy 
Janguage. Refuses to wear her clothing, and strikes other 
patients. 


Takes food well, not speaking or answering 


and 


. 


; 


she starts laughing very loudly; when questioned she 
makes long rambling statements having no obviou 
relation to the questions asked. | . 


1906. The patient has never caused any ‘trouble: 
since admission, with the exception of attacks of bad 
temper, she works, is quiet, and happy: Very fond of: - 
reading. Her sister is also a patient here. y oihists 


“M.P. (idiot), age 20. Admitted 25-1-1901. 
Duration of attack two days. Medical certificate states . 
singing and throwing stones around her. Shouting a good 
deal. Talks nonsense. Tried to strike other patients. - 
Nurse reports her noisy, singing, clapping her hands, 
struck at attendants. 1906.—The patient, since admis- 
sion, has always been a guiet little person, who dresses 
herself well; clean in habits, so much so that she looks 
after the cleanliness of other patients, taking them to the 
lavatory when she thinks it necessary. She feeds other 
helpless patients with a spoon. Never struck any one. 
Never noisy, and yet can’t utter any distinctly formed 
words other than ‘ Belfast,’ ‘ Baby,’ ‘ Yes,’ and ‘ No.’ 


“ L.C. (idiot), age five. Admitted 28-8-1902. Dura- 
tion of insanity, three months. Medical certificate states 
patient is continually muttering and singing. Is very 
noisy and filthy in her habits, attempting to bite the 
attendants. Spits continually. Speaks only incoherently. 
Nurse states that patient has repeatedly bitten other 
patients. Is very filthy in her habits.. Is violent and 
cannot be controlled. 1906.— This patient is a happy and 
cheerful child, who runs about laughing everywhere. 
Cannot speak at all, further than. ‘Tommy,’ and 
‘Money.’ Is not cleanin habits, but has never attempted 
to bite any one or ever caused the slightest trouble.” 


Although we have no official knowledge of the cases 
(numbering 3,272) which are shown by the last census as 
being at large, we fear that. the condition of. many. of them. 
is certainly no better than that of their fellow sufferers in 
the workhouses. 


In addition to these, there is one particular class well 
known in Irish workhouses, which I may specially mention. 
I refer to those women amongst the wastrels and ne’er-do- 
wells, who, through mental defect, are easily misled, and’ 
who spend their time in and out of workhouses, giving 
birth-to illegitimate children, and thus perpetuating the 
social canker. J think that some legal means should be 
devised by which such women— on being proved mentally 
defective, although not certifiably insane—should be 
placed in institutions where they could no longer be the - 
means of swelJing the ranks of the submerged tenth. 

In our Annual Parliamentary Reports we have 
frequently called attention to the great want of institutions 
for the training and education of imbecile children. 

In the first report which we made after our appointment 


. in 1890, we stated as follows— 


** Tdiot and Imbecile Children.—One .of the greatest re- 
quirements in connection with lunacy in Ireland is the 
establishmeat of a national institution for the training 
and education of idiots and imbeciles, such as are the - 
Larbert and Baldovin institutions in Scotland,,and the 
Royal Albert and Karlswocd Asylums in England. We 
may estimate roughly that there are not less. than 2,000 
idiots and imbeciles in Ireland, of whom probably 500 
are under fifteen years of age, and at least half of these 
would be improvable, and derive benefit from the special 
training in idiot schools; but, apart altogether from 
improvement by training (as pointed out in the case of 
Scotlaad in one of the early Scotch reports), there is a 
great want in Ireland of an establishment especially 
adapted for the reception of young idiots, where they 
would be removed from the neglect and cruel usage they so 
frequently experience at-home, or from the-- contaminating - 
influence of association with the adult - lunatics «in | 
asylums, or the pauper inmates of workhouses. _ ne 

“The existing lunacy laws were not made for imbeciles, 
and we find in Ireland no less than 418 of this umbappy 
class occupying in district asylums accommodation 
properly intended for different forms of insanity, mimick- 
ing the shameless indecencies which are brought before 
their eyes, their moral degradation completing their © 
mental deficiency ; while no less than 1,888 are scattered — 
over the worknouses, where the provision made for them 
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~-isvoften inadequate, where their very presence exercises » 


_ a painful and demoralhsing influence on the other inmates, 


and where in some cases (as pointed out in our reports on - 


particular institutions) they live in mechanical restraint to 
prevent their miscbievous:and destructive habits. The 
great majority, however, remain as hopeless wanderers, 
exposed to. want and-suffering, residing in homes where 
they can only in rare instances obtain the treatment 
suitable to their condition, while often they are grossly 
neglected. A case recently came to our knowledge where 
“a poor woman, residing’ in one of the thoroughfares of 
Dublin, ‘and occupied at work during the day, having an 
imbecile child and no means of caring for him, has been 
' obliged-to’chain-him to her bedstead while she is absen* 
at her daily work. 

“So long ago as 1851 the Census Commissioners 
addressed the Irish Government in these terms :— 


“+«We. respectfully suggest to Your Excellency the . 


propriety cf taking some steps towards the education and 


moral improvement. of idiots and imbeciles, a. subject _. 
which at present engages the attention of the philanthropic . 


both in England and on the Continent, where several 
_ establishments for the purpose havxe been erected, and are 
supported by the State, and in waich the susceptibility 
of this class,to a certain amount of education has been 
demonstrated.’ 

“A.generation. has: passed away since then (we are 
quoting the words of a most philanthropic Irishman, the 
late Lord Q’Hagan), and the great work of charity which 
. was urged by the Commissioners has gone on successfully 
abroad, so that admirable institutions have long -existed 
in Belgium. .and .elsewhere, as well as in. Scotland: and 
~ England, redeeming unhappy children from darkness and 
misery, and restoring: them in numbers to comparative 
intelligence, and the power of.at: least assisting by their 
{abours in the business of life; but Ireland bas had- almost 
no share in this happy progress. aa 

“It is true that Section 4 of 41 & 42 Vic., cap. 60, enables 
the Guardians of any Union to provide, at a cost to the 
rates of not more than 5s. per week, for the reception of 


pauper idiots in suitable institutions; but, with the ex- ° 


ception of .Dr...Stewart’s establishment near Lucan,. in 
which a.few.imbeciles are maintained by private charity, 
no such institutions have ever existed in this country,”’ 

_.Owimg.to the comparative absence of wealth in Ireland, 
the resourees of private benevolence are.very limited, 
while, having regard to the poverty of the country as.a 
whole, and to the fact that many of the ratepayers. are 
themselves steeped in poverty, and already heavily bur- 
dened with lunacy charges, they cannot justly be ex- 
pected to bear any further heavy impost for founding or 
supporting institutions for the training of imbeciles and 
feeble-minded persons. lt appears to me, therefore, 
speaking as a private individual, that the only remedy 
is for the Imperial Government to come to the assistance 
of a sadly afflicted class, by providing and largely main- 
taming, say, one.institution in each of the four provinces 
for the training and education of the feeble-minded and 
imbecile classes, and a central colony for the: whole of 
Ireland for epileptics. 

- I submit that Ireland has in this connection a special 
claim on the Irish Church Surplus, and, if that surplus 
be now exhausted, then—having regard to the terms of 
the Irish Church Act, 1869, and the promises given 
at the time of its passing—provision for the relief. of 
' the afflicted classes referred to should be largely made 
out of Imperial funds. 

Mr. Gladstone stated that it was written in the Church 
Bill “in letters.of iron”’ that the Irish Church Surplus 
(1st) should be devoted exclusively to Irish purposes, (2nd) 
that.these purposes were the relief of unavoidable calamity 
and suffering. 

Mr..John Bright, in a historic spech on_ the second 
reading of the Bill, expressed this resolution so eloquently 
that his words deserve recall. He said :—‘ As. to the 
uses to which these endowments are put.. If: I were 
particular on the point as to the sacred nature of the 
endowments, I should even then be satisfied with. the 

» propositions in this Bill—for, after all, I hope it is not 
far from Christianity to charity; and we know. that 
the Divine Founder of our faith has left much more of 
the doings of a compassionate and. loving heart than He 
has of dogma. I am not able to give the chapter, or the 
verse, the page or the column; but: what has always 
struck me most in reading the narrative; of the Gospel 
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-isshow- much -of- kindness *and- how much ‘of compassion 

there was, and how much also there was of dealing kindly 
with all-that were sick, with all that were suffering. Do 
-yow think. it will-be @-misappropriation-of the ‘surplus 

-funds of this great. Establishment to apply them to some 
objects such as those described in the Bill? Do you 
not. think that from» the charitable dealing -with these 
matters even a sweeter incense may arise... ... We 
ean do but little, it is true. We cannot relume the 
extinguished lamp» of reason. We cannot make the 
deaf to hear. We cannot make the dumb to speak. It 
is not given to us— 


‘ From the thick film to purge the visual ray 
And on the sightless eyeballs pour the day.’ 


But at least’ we can lessen the load of: affliction and 
“we can make life’ more tolerable to vast numbers who 
suffer.” 

‘When the Bill was going through Committee, the 
actual appropriation of the: surplus among. specified 
charities: was’ omitted; but» Mr. Gladstone stated that 
‘the Government: bound ‘themselves ‘‘ to the principles 
som which*the ‘available:residue: would be administered.”’ 
‘This’clear declaration of intention ran through the debates, 


« and-it is embodied in the 68th Section of the Act, which 


runs as follows :— 


‘* SURPLUS. 


‘*68.—And. whereas. it is further expedient that the 
proceeds of the said. property should be appropriated 
mainly to the relief of unavoidable calamity and suffering, 

‘yet’ not so-as. to cancel. or-impair the obligations now 
attached to. property under the Acts for the relief-of the 

poor» Be it further enacted, that the said proceeds shall 

‘be. so. applied accordingly. in. the. manner Parliament 
shall. hereafter direct.” 

Millions.of the Irish Church Surplus have been. dis- 
tributed-since the.passing of the Act; but, so far, none 
of the-surplus has gone to the relief of lunatics or idiots 
or the other charities to which it was consecrated ; and.it 
is difficult.for one who is not a lawyer to trace the con- 
nection. between “the relief. of unavoidable calamity 
and suffering,” and the grant, for instance, to the National 
Teachers’ Pension Fund of £1,300,000.; to Intermediate 
Education of £1,000,000 ; to the Department of Agri- 

‘culture and Technical Instruction of £70,000 a year for 
fifteen years; or to the Professorial Endowment of the 
Royal University of £20,000 a year. 

It is equally difficult to reconcile the principles on 
which the Bill was recommended to Parliament with 
the fact that by Section 40 the amounts previously 
payable out of the Consolidated Fund, or out of moneys 
provided by Parliament for the endowment of the Presby- 
terian Church in Ireland (Regium Donum, etc.), as well 
as those payable to the College of Maynooth, were com- 
pounded for the capital value of the interest which 
they represented, and such capital value was- paid out 
of the Church surplus, in relief of the Imperial taxpayer. 

I submit that these provisions show the reasonableness 
of the demand that the Imperial taxpayers who were 
thus: relieved should now provide the money required 
for the-relief of unavoidable calamity. 

_ «The foregoing refers to-feeble-minded paupers whose 
powers. of. injuring themselves. or others is limited by 
their poverty.;\ but. when such mental deficiency is found 
in persons possessed of means, a fresh difficulty arises. 
I refer to the case, say, of a person who, although weak 
minded,-is: not..certifiable as insane, and who, while a 
minor, :is‘under the care of the Court of Chancery. Such 
a person on attaining his majority may have a considerable 
amount:of wealth at his absolute disposal, and becomes 
the easy prey of the designing and parasitical adventurer 
whois to-be found inevery community. The unfortunate 
victim in such a case may, in a few years, squander a 
sum ‘which would otherwise have afforded him a com- 
petence for life, and may contract vicious and intemperate 

_habits,:which ultimately.lead him to become a burden on 
the. public..rates, by his. gravitation to the asylum, or 
prison. 

. Owing to.the sparse distribution of wealth in Ireland, 
such cases.are few, but they are sufficiently numerous 
te justify some action being taken for their protection. 

It. appears to me that this could be done by a slight 
extension of.the powers of the Lord Chancellor, who is 
intrusted. by. virtue..of the King’s Sign Manual with 
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the care and commitment of the custody of the persons 
and estates of persons found idiot, lunatic, or of unsound 
mind, and whose powers in this respect, exercised by 
the Registrar in Lunacy, have been, within our period 
of office, carried out with conspicuous care and ability. 


Gro. Prunxertr O’Farrewt, M.A., M.D., T.C.D. 
February 27th, 1906. 


II. EVIDENCE RELATING TO INEBRIATES IN 
IRELAND. 


I have submitted a statement of the law relating to 
Inebriates in Ireland, which, with the exception that 
the Licensing Act of 1902 does not extend to Ireland, 
and that the functions of the Secretary of State are 
exercised in Ireland by the Lord-Lieutenant, is practically 
the same as the law in England. 

Up to the present, however, the only institutions esta- 
blished in Ireland under the Acts have been a State 
Inebriate Reformatory at Ennis, County Clare, to accom- 
modate fifty-four patients (twenty-seven of each sex), 
and a small Retreat for fifteen Protestant females in a 
suburb of Belfast. 

The former, which was opened in June, 1899, is under 
the management of the General Prisons Board, who 
report thereon as follows :— 

*“ As it has now been clearly proved that the reforma- 
tory treatment has in many cases succeeded beyond 
expectation, it is a matter of much regret that more of the 
habitual inebriates for whom the institution was established 
are not sent there, and also that in the cases of some of 
those who are sent, the term of committal is so short 
as not to afford a fair opportunity of applying the remedial 
influence of the reformatory. There was an improve- 
ment shown in this respect last year, as compared with 
1903, inasmuch as while in 1903 three sentences of less 
than eighteen months were passed, only one such was 
passed in 1904. This latter, however, was for the very 
short term of six months—a period in the opinion of 
all those who have any experience of the institution, 
altogether too short.” 


. The reports of the governor, chaplains, and medical 
officer, extracts from which are published in the Appendix, 
are very encouraging. The following remarks of the 
governor are specially noticed :— 
“< The methods of treatment adopted in the reformatory 
are hygienic in character, being directed to the moral 
and physical restoration of the inmate. This is sought 
to be accomplished by means of a plentiful and nourishing 
diet, a regular healthy life, by training in habits of thrift, 
and instruction in trades, by discipline, total abstinence 
rom intoxicating drink, and the good advice and influence 
of the chaplains and staff. The change that takes place 
even in the appearance of the inmate when some time 
in the reformatory is very noticeable. Inmates who on 
their reception were sullen, unkempt, and sickly, in a 
little while become cheerful, tidy, and healthy.” 


And the following remarks of the medical officer :— 


“In no case has any inmate on reception been suffering 
from acute alcoholism ; but, on the other hand, each and 
every one has evidently been addicted to intemperance 
for a long period, as exemplified by the countenance, 
demeanour, etc., on admission. 

“It is very remarkable the improvement, in this re- 
spect, which has taken place in every instance. And 
from my experience after over four years’ intimate 
connection with the inmates while in the reformatory, 
besides reading the favourable reports concerning the 
majority of those who have been discharged, I have 
no doubt whatever that the principle on which the re- 
formatory is conducted is eminently successful. 

“This is all the more apparent when it is considered 
that every case hitherto sent here has been one of chronic 
intemperance. And I am completely at a loss to under- 
stand why those in authority do not more frequently 
take steps to have the reformatory availed of. I cannot 
avoid again emphasising the fact that short sentences 
are not only perfectly useless in effecting any prospect 
of a “cure,” but that instead of being a kindness to the 
inmate and his relatives, they-nave a contrary result.”’ 

The Prisons Board having followed up the after-history 
of every discharge from Ennis State Reformatory during 
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the seven years of its existence, are able to state that more 
than 50 per cent. of the reformations are permanent 
so far. 

The Belfast Retreat was licensed in May, 1903. The 
following are extracts from the only report regarding 
it which has so far been presented :— 


“The origin of the institution is as follows :— 


‘“* The Irish Women’s Temperance Union, a philanthropic 
association, whose efforts in the cause of temperance are 
deserving of the greatest praise, determined a few years: 
ago to establish a voluntary Retreat for females. 

“The necessary funds for this purpose having been 
voluntarily subscribed by the members of the Uniom 
and, their friends throughout the country, steps were 
taken to secure “The Lodge” which is an ordinary 
villa, situated in a good residential district in the eastern 
suburbs of Belfast. 

‘From the date of the licensing of the Retreat up to 
the 3lst December, 1904, twenty-two patients were 
admitted; three were re-admitted; and fourteen were 
discharged, leaving eleven resident at the end of the 
year 1904. 

“ Sufficient time has not yet elapsed to comment on 
the after-history of the discharged cases, but even already 
there are indications that, in a numberYof cases, the 
treatment has had a good effect. 

“Tt is recognised that the only hope of the complete 
reformation of a confirmed inebriate is prolonged absten- 
tion from alcoholic liquor, and it is evident, therefore, 
that the powez of compulsory detention is a vital necessity 
for effective treatment. 

“The patients are divided into two classes, according 
to the rate paid for maintenance, viz., the “ better ’” 
and the ‘‘ working”’ class. Each class dines separately 
and, the former do no housework, as the latter do. 

“ The rates charged range from 5s. to £2 2s. per week. 

“Having regard to the great need for institutions: 
of this kind throughout the country, it is to be hoped. 
that, at no distant date, others may be established for 
males as well as females. 

“A great number of them have been established in: 
England and Scotland, where they are reported to be 
doing good work, and, when it is remembered. how wide- 
spread is intemperance in the use of alcohol, it will be 
apparent how ineffective to grapple with the evil is one 
small establishment for the detention of Protestant 
females only, in the whole of Ireland.” 

Experience has proved how unavailing fine or imprison- 
ment is to effect any reformation in the habits of the 
confirmed drunkard, and, having regard to the fact that 
quite 50 per cent. of the crime committed in Jreland 
can be traced to alcoholic excess, and that it is the 
cause of much of the insanity of the country, it is sad 
to reflect how trivial have been the efforts made to deak 
with what may be pronounced to be the greatest national 
evil of Ireland. The Executive have, however, it is 
just to say, done everything in their power by starting, 
under Section 3 of the Act of 1898, an institution which 


‘has never yet been filled, and which is capable of im- 


mediate expansion, if necessary. They have also adopted 
the Home Secretary’s regulations for the certified in- 
ebriate reformatories, and have endeavoured to induce 
local authorities and philanthropic bodies to start certified 
houses under Section 5 of the Act. I am glad to state 
that a movement in this direction is astir, and that one 
certified reformatory is now being opened at Waterford 
by a religious Brotherhood. Unfortunately, the Treasury 
Grant, which enabled these institutions to be started 
and fostered in England, has now been reduced. Having 
regard to the poverty of Ireland, it is not unreasonable 
to expect that the same|Grant as was originally given in 
England should be made to the similar lrish institutions ; 
at least, until they have passed out of the experimental 
stage. Local bodies in England, who now, I understand, 
contribute liberally to certified inebriate reformatories, 
naturally declined to do so until the experiment had 
~ proved successful. 

I may add that, according to the Returns for 1904, 
79 per cent. of the total admissions to Irish District 
asylums in that year were stated to be due to the abuse 
of aleohol—the percentage being 11:1 amongst the males, 
and 4:2 amongst the females. 


Geo. Puunxett O’Farrety, M.A., M.D. 
28th February, 1906. 
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22082. (Mr. Byrne.) From your very striking state- 
ment we gather that there are a very large number of 
defectives in Ireland known to the State—a larger pro- 
portion than in England or Scotland ?—Yes. 


22083. Is that attributable to the drainage of the 
healthier elements of the population ?—No doubt it is; 
it has been attributed largely to that cause, but it is right 
to mention a very curious fact that in the States of 
America to which the Irish principally emigrate they find 
in the asylums a very large proportion of people of Irish 
birth—a much larger proportion than that of any other 
nationality. 


22084, And that notwithstanding their sifting them 
on their landing ?—Yes. 


22085. I notice that in your 54th Annual Report it is 
stated that the proportion of lunatics to population is 
largest in certain counties which, as far as I know, are of 
a purely rural character ?—Yes. 


22086. And there is notsuch a proportion in large centres 
of population like Belfast and Londonderry and so on. 
How do you account for the excess in places like Meath 
and Kildare ?—First there has been a very large emigra- 
tion from Meath ; and also to the fact that a good many 
people emigrate to the larger towns—the more active and 
energetic members of the community. 


22087. Do you impute it at all to the neglect of the 
existing defectives, and their marriage and having chil- 
dren ?—To some extent it would be so I suppose. I am 
not prepared to say how far. It is a curious fact that in 
certain remote districts in Ireland, certain secluded districts 
where there is a good deal of insanity and where there is 
very much intermarriage, those districts I am told send a 
larger proportion than other districts. to the asylums. 
There is the Black Valley in Kerry; I was told by the 
superintendent of Killarney Asylum that there was a very 
large number of lunatics having regard to the population 
of the Valley; also in one district of Connemara. 


22088. Is there any healthy feeling in Ireland about the 
non-marriage of defectives ?—I cannot say there is. 


22089. Is there the reverse? Do the higher grades of 
imbeciles freely marry ?— I presume they do, but I cannot 
speak positively. 


22090. The number of lunatics and imbeciles who are 
not known to you may be very considerable, may it not ? 
—It may be. 


22091. Has there ever been any formal investigation in 
Ireland on the subject, or in any part in Ireland ?—Not 
that [am aware of. There was an inquiry made years ago 
by Sir Francis McCabe when he was Local Government 
Inspector, but I cannot say how far that inquiry went. 


22092. What was the nature of the inquiry recently 
instituted by the Lord-Lieutenant about borderland cases ? 
—A small committee was appointed to inquire into certain 
 borderland cases which were passing between prisons and 
‘ criminal lunatic asylums, and in that case the question of 

¢riminal responsibility arose. 


22093. That report would bear yery closely on the work 

‘of this Commission. Do you think we could have a copy 

_ Of it by applying to His Excelléncy ?—TI have little doubt 

youcan. Iwill communicate with the Irish Office and ask 

if I may furnish you with a copy. ' (The Report was sub- 
sequently sent in to the Commission.) 


22094. If an inquiry of a fairly minute character were 
made in any part of Ireland it might produce even worse 
results than we gather from the published papers. Do you 
think it would ?—Not to any great extent. Most of these 
people in Ireland come under official knowledge. There is 
a great tendency in Ireland now for the poor people to send 
their dependant relatives to asylums. Admission is easily 
obtained into an Irish asylum, and there is a great tendency 
to send such people to asylums ; they consider asylums are 
¢more comfortable homes than workhouses, so the tendency 

_is rather to send them to asylums when they can. 


_ 22095. I gather from the comments of yourself and your 
colleagues in this report that the condition of the lunatics 
in some of the workhouses is very deplorable ?— Yes, it has 
been so. iver 
22096. What remedy do you suggest for that state of 
affairs? Do you think the Poor Law should be allowed to 
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deal with defectives. ?—I think it would be better to bring gj» George 
them all under one system of control and administration, Plunkett 
to deal with them in separate establishments. It is only 0’ Farrell. 
fair to state that the Irish Local Government Board has M.A., M.D. 
made very serious efforts to improve their condition. M 
Their inspectors have done all they could, I think, to 9 ik 1906. 
improve the condition of these people. 


22097. Do you think that, if everything that is reasonably 
possible is done, you would still have to have a number of 
little workhouses with five or six imbeciles in them ?—I 
think it is the very worst system possible, having a few in 
detached workhouses. 


22093. You think that ought to be put a stop to ?—I 
think it ought to be put a stop to. 


22099. Regardless of the fact that people would have to 
be taken away from their friends ?—Yes, I do not think 
there is much feeling on that subject with these people ; 
they are apt to be forgotten. 


22100. Will you tell us something about the cost of 
asylums in Ireland? I notice from your report, speaking 
generally, that they differ a great deal—the charge in 
respect of land and buildings differs very much ?—When 
my colleague and I were appointed as inspectors of 
lunatics in 1890 there was a very great deficiency of 
accommodation in Irish asylums, and there is still a 
deficiency, but we have induced the local authorities to 
provide 8,630 beds for 8,630 patients since our appoints 
ment. In two cases we have built entirely new 
asylums ; one at Antrim, and a second asylum for the 
Dublin district. 


22101. Where is that ?—At Portrane. 
22102. Is that a recent asylum ?—Yes; and Antrim. 
22103. One of them cost £330 a bed, and the other cost 
£168 a bed?—That £168 includes the buildings 
(temporary and permanent) at Richmond and Portrane. 
It does not refer exclusively to Portrane. 
22104. Antrim, £331 ?—That is practically right. 


22105. Richmond and Portrane, £168 ?—That is not 
the correct figure for Portrane only. I think the figure 
for Portrane new asylum should be about £288. 


22106. This return is used a great deal in England and 
referred to ; would it be possible to have the Irish part 
of it checked to see that it represents the substantial 
facts ?—Yes ; Antrim is practically correct. 

22107. (Mr. Hobhouse.) What are your figures for 
Portrane ?—The figure I have got here is £288 a bed. 
The local authorities have provided accommodation for 
chronic and quiet patients in connection with some of the 
asylums at a very cheap rate. At Belfast they have 
built four villas accommodating fifty each, for £100 a bed. 

22108. (Mr. Byrne.) Are these villas self-contained?— 
They are self-contained villas ; but there is nod laundry. 


22109. There is a general laundry ?—Yes. 
22110. Do the attendants for each villa live in the 
villa 2—Yes. 


22111. And do their own cooking ?—Do their own 
cooking, with a small kitchen ; they are simply ordinary 
villas. 





22112. ‘They have their own separate rooms for hospital 
cases ?—They are not hospital cases, they are quiet and 
healthy female patients, but if a patient were sick she 
would remain there. 


22113. They are practically self-contained villas?— 
Yes. In Downpatrick the provision of accommodation 
for workhouse cases, and also for other chronic and 
quiet patients, had to be considered, and the question 
arose whether it would be better to build in connection 
with the county of Down asylum at Downpatrick, or 
whether it would be better to put them into a separate 
institution such as a disused workhouse, if they could 
get one. After investigation, the county council of 
Down determined to build two blocks in connection with 
their existing asylum, and they provided these blocks for 
179 patients at £90 10s. per bed. There are some other 
cases to which I need not refer, ; 


22114. Have you a return which you can hand in ?— 
Yes. 


22115. Does it contain anything which does not come 
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in the annual report ?—No, I think it is all in the annual 
report. This gives the number of beds provided since 


1890, and also the cost of these special blocks; it is 
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contained in one of our annual reports. I will get this 
corrected and handed in afterwards. The Return was 
subsequently sent in, and is as follows:— 


RETURN SHEWING THE SLEEPING ACCOMMODATION PROVIDED SINCE 1890 IN THE District Lunatic AsyLuMsS IN 
IRELAND BY THE EXTENSION OR ALTERATION OF EXISTING ASYLUMS OR THE ERECTION OF NEW ASYLUMS. 





Number 








Cost per bed in 
of cases where new 
Asylums. additional Asylum. or 
beds separate blocks 
provided. were erected. 
a) AAS 
Antrim - - - - 400 347. 65 0 
Armagh - - - - 196 
Ballinasloe — - - - 433 
Belfast - - - 390 100 0 O 
Carlow. ten tote suse pn 
Castlebar - - - 300 
Clonmel - - - 225, 
Cork and. Youghal # - 1,079 
Downpatrick - - - ‘389° 90°10 0 
12 EO CERN a 3 _ 60 . 
Enniscorthy - - - 176 
Kilkenny ARES es 
Killarney - - - 209 
Letterkenny - -_ - 410 126 10 0 
Limerick Slot Be 451 . 
Londonderry - - - 164 256 4) 5 
Maryborough - - - 200 
Monaghan .- ° - - 160 
Mullingar - - - 524 
Omagh - - - . 286 
Richmond Portrane - 2,184 288 0 0 
Sligo - - - - 174 
Waterford’ — = - ~ 220 92.'010 
Total: tis newt F wi630 








22116. I gather from your actual report that there is 
no such thing as the boarding-out of lunatics, in Ireland ?— 
No. . 

22117..Has it ever been tried ?—It has never been 
tried. On principle, I am certainly in favour of the 
boarding-out system, but Ireland is not a country very 
well suited for it ;'I do not think it could be adopted on 
a very large scale there. It is difficult to find suitable 
hosts ; the people have rather a fear, an objection, to 
insanity close to them in their homes. . There are other 
causes. What they call in Scotland “* sexual accidents,” 
in Ireland would create a tremendous sensation. There 
would be much difficulty attending any extensive adoption 
of the boarding-out system, although I am quite in its 
favour, as I know it works very well in Scotland 


22118. With regard to the mental defectives who are 
not lunatics, who do not come directly under the Lunacy 
Acts, of whom a large number eppeer to be at large in the 
country, do you think we may dismiss boarding-out as 
not being a very useful way of dealing with them ?—It 
would not be a. very useful way, in my opinion. 

22119. Roughly speaking, the industrial and reformatory 
school system is much the same as in England ?—Yes. 


22120. Do.you think those schools might be utilised 
with advantage for some of the defective children ?—Yes. 


22121. At present they are professedly excluded from 
such schools ?7—Yes. 


22122.’ Would you like to see*a special industrial 
started for the purpose of Tee iing them ?—Yes, I should 
be very glad to'see that. 


al 
school 


Remarks. 


New Asylum with administrative offices for 600. patients. 


Accommodation in the form of villas for 100 patients. 
New blocks for workhouse and chronic cases. 


New block for 200 patients. 


Accommodation in the form of villas for 100 patients. _ 


Portrane New Asylum for 1,240 patients. 


New blocks for 126 patients. 





22123. Under the system that is working now, local — 
authorities or philanthropic institutions ‘starting the 
system and receiving a weekly grant from the Government? 
—Under the present system. 

27124, With power of detention, names: until the 
age of eighteen ?—I think when they. got to eighteen you 
would have to draft them into a different institution ;. I 
do not think it would do to mix the children with the 
others. . 

22125. You would use reformatory and industrial schools 
for this purpose up to eighteen, and if they were still unfit — 
to be at large then you would send them to ag euuae 
like a colony ?—Yes. 

22126. A place where they could be kept to br and 
kept out of mischief ?—Yes. : 
: 


22127. Do you think an institution std as that might 
be worked economically ?—I think so. 1 


22128. Land is very cheap ?—Land is very He in 
Ireland, in parts; when you get out of the neighbourhood 
of towns it is very cheap. Pie 


22129. Could fairly lucrative work be done on the land, 
either in the way of reclamation or growing: produce ?— 
In some of the asylums in Ireland they” ae a aoe deal 
of excellent agricultural work. 


22130. What would be your best hopes. ‘of the results 
from an excellently devised institution ?- What would you 
bring down the cost of maintenance to ?—I have not 
thought it out and T should not like to name a figure, 
but you might bring it down to something: like 5s. or 68. a 
week, ‘That is a mere rough estimate, 
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22131. You say in your statement it should be for the 
Imperial Government to come to the assistance of a sadly 
afflicted class by providing and largely maintaining say 
one institution in each of the four provinces for the 
training and education of the feeble-minded and imbecile 
classes. Could you tell us in general what is the extent of 
the evils which you seek to remedy by that proposal? Are 
there conspicuous evils in Ireland on account of this class 
not being dealt with ?—Yes, there are. The idiot children 
wander over the country undergoing the greatest priva- 
tion and suffering, buffeted and kicked about in some 
eases, and they ultimately drift mto.the workhouses. 
They have by that time contracted the most degraded 
and revolting habits. They have no proper method of 
dealing with such people in Irish asylums. I should like 
to see established in each provirce in Ireland a block for 
these children in connection with the existing asylums 
so as to cheapen administration, not in the asylum 
buildings but on the same estate or under the same 
administration at all events. 


22132. Would you consider that land for them to live 
upon and cultivate is an essential of such an institution ?— 
Oertainly. 

22133.. The Dundrum asylum is a criminal lunatic 
asylum ?—It is the Broadmoor of Ireland. 


22134. I notice in your report about that asylum that , 


you have quite a number of persons described as congenital 
idiots. How is it persons who can be described as con- 
genital idiots can have been allowed to commit crime ?— 
‘They have been at large in Ireland. 


22135. So that illustrates the evil ?—That is the best 
way of illustrating it. 


22136. About inebriates; you speak of the favourable 
reports concerning the majority of those who have been 
discharged 7?—1 am speaking here for the Irish Prison 
board, I have nothing to say for that instituticn, the 
reformatory, but J have visited it and am acquainted 
with it and I am quoting their words regarding it. 


22137. I notice generally your evidence is very favour- 
able to this institution ?—Yes. 


» 22138, The favourable. result concerning the majority 
of those who have been discharged is based cn actual 
figures ?—Tho Prison Board have informed me they have 
made the most careful enquiries from the clergymen, 
police, and responsible persons, and on the whole the 
results are very promising. 


22139. It is a well-considered opinion ?—It is after 
most careful enquiry in the case of Icng period ceten- 
tions. The short sentences, six months, are perfectly 
useless; they leave the institution and relapse at once. 


22140. Can you tell us, roughly speaking, how many 
inebriates in Ireland show themselves to be feeble- 
minded ?—I believe a large number. 


' 22141. Have the figures been got out by the Prison 
Board ?—I cannot say. 


22142. You say in regard to certain persons that 
reformation is practically impossible ?—Yes, I should 
think so. 

22143. What would you do with the confirmed 
drunkard who showed himself not amenable to the 
reformatory discipline of existing institutions ?—I should 
send him to a labour colony. 


99144, The! same’ sort of place as you would use for. - 


the adult feeble-minded ?—Yes. 


22145. Would you see any objection to his being dealt 
with on the same estate ?—No, I should see no objection ; 
under the same administration. . 

22146. Would. the same sort of life and’ régime be 
useful for him'?—I think it would. As-regards a large 
class of epileptics there is no objection; on the same 
estate you may have an epileptic block. ; 

22147. You think with proper segregation they might 
be all dealt with on the same estate 7—Yes, on the villa 
colony system. . . . 

22148. Allow me a few questions about, the law. to 
supplement this very useful tabular statement. . The 
first is with regard to.the first column of, Table. A, 
“lunatics , under the, Lunacy Acts; the ‘Lord 
Chancellor may. appoint a guardian. of. the person 
and property of persons shown to be of weak mind 
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and temporarily incapable of managing their affairs.” ,. , 
The word ‘ Fil » surely limits the utility of oe 

that very much. Persons of weak mind, you would (Q Fappell. 

think, would be generally incapable of managing their y7,4., M.D. 
affairs, or generally incapable, but why the word “ tem- 
porarily ” ?—As far as I am aware that is people who 9 Mar. 1906, 
pass temporarily into a condition in which they are not : 
able to manage their own affairs and the Lord Chancellor 
can place them under control for six months; take 
charge of their affairs for six months. 


22149. (Chairman.) Doesit apply chiefly to old people ? 
—No, I think not.. Dr. Colles will be able to answer 
that question more satisfactorily. 


22150. (Mr. Byrne.) You suggest a slight alteration 
of the powers; I was going to ask what it was ?—That 
was a special class of these people to whom I referred 
there. 


22151. You have urgency cases dealt with in Ireland. 
Suppose a policeman or a private individual finds a 
person gibbering about the streets, not under proper 
control; what.does. he do ?—Makes an information 
before a magistrate. 


22152. Can he take the person before a: magistrate 
then and there ?—An information is sworn, then he is 
brought before the magistrate, then they commit; that 
is what we call a ‘‘ dangerous lunatic,” under the Act 
30 and 31 Victoria. 


22153. Can a policeman take the person straight 
off and deposit him in:a police station until he gets the 
two magistrates ?—He practically does so. 








22154. That is done, and the papers are put right 
afterwards ?—Yes. 


22155. The absence of a proper system of dealing with 
emergency cases looks to an English eye rather defective ? 
—Yes, the Dangerous Lunatics Act was intended to apply 
to a very limited number of lunatics in Ireland, as it does 
in Scotland, but the Irish people saw it was a very ready 
way of getting rid of the lunatic, they had no expense of 
transferring the lunatic to the asylum, which, might be a 
long distance away, and they had not to pay the doctor’s 
fee, and so they quickly saw that by swearing this infor- 
mation under certain circumstances they could have them 
taken charge of by the police, relieving them of all 
responsibility and expense. The result is that the Dan- 
gerous Lunatics Act has been the great Act in Ireland for 
committal to the asylum. It is really a great abuse of 
the Act, but it has become the ordinary method of 
admission to asylums. 


22156. And it is convenient ?—And it is convenient. 


22157. It is much more difficult in Ireland to get 
authority for the detention of a pauper than it is for the 
detention of a person that is not a pauper ?—Yes; the 
Private Asylum Act is a very old Act and it is not very 
effective. 


22158. Do you, consider that elaborate. system. for 
getting an Order for the detention of a pauper lunatic 
with a double ,certificate stating “facts observed by 
myself and, facts reported by others”. is necessary in 
regard to the idiot) and imbecile classes ?—No, I do not 
think it is necessary, but it is very hard;to see a way 
out of it; it is difficult to. recommend the facts should 
not be stated and should not be set forth... They can 
be very simple, but I. think they should he stated by 
the examining medical men. 


_ 22159. You have nothing in Ireland’ corresponding 
with the Idiots Act, 1886 ?—No. 
22160. You know the terms ot that certificate 7?—Yes, 
I do generally. 


| 22161. “Idiot or imbecile, but capable of benefit by 
instruction in such an institution.’* Would you like that 
in Ireland ?—Yes. 

22162. If you had a law enabling you to do it, would 
you apply such a certificate to a large number of the 
defectives or would you like them all to be certified under 
the Lunacy Acts ?—I think it would be better to have 
them certified under the Lunacy Acts. 


' 22163. For what reason—to satisfy the public ?—Yes, - 


‘ to satisfy the public and’prevent any possible abuse. 


~.. 22164. I see in column 7 of the same Table you 
speak of discharges and you remark at the end that in all 
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the above cases except (a) and (e) recovery of the patient 
is not a sine qua non for discharge. I observe from thinae 
Report there are a very large number of recommittals o 
lunatics to asylums. Does that evil arise from the pre- 
mature discharge ?—It does in some cases. : 

92165. Have you any practical recommendation to make 
for dealing, Sana ee ; It has been before us pretty 
constantly in regard to England ?—The subject is weny. 
hard to make any recommendation on, but I certainly 
think there should be a larger discretion allowed as regards 
the detention of many of these people. 

22166. Will you tell us, generally, what are the causes 
which press upon a committee of management in thinking 
of a discharge now? Is there a want of space, and do 
they discharge for that reason ?—They are very often 
discharged for that reason. 

99167. Have they got the theory that if a person has 
been for weeks and months tranquil, and free from delu- 
sions, that person is not insane and should ‘be let go, even 
if they know that under the stress of the outside world 
he or she will become a lunatic again in a few weeks 7 
They are not sure they will relapse, and, not being sure, 
they are bound under the existing law to discharge them, 


168. ‘The people must go, even if in their own minds 
hee know there is the risk ?—Yes, they are still bound 
to discharge. ‘ 

92169. Are you satisfied with the continuance of that 
system ?—I think there should be a much larger discre- 
tion allowed with regard to the treatment of recurring 
cases. 

22170. Would you like the medical superintendent, or 
the committee of management, in cases like that, to be 
able to report to the Lunacy Board and say, ‘‘ We have 
a person who is now tranquil and free from delusions, 
but if she is let out we fear from what has happened in 
the past that she will get into trouble ; may we apply for 
your instructions as to what we shall do” ?—Yes. 


22171. What powers would you like the Lunacy Board 
to have ?—-Power to sanction the detention for a definite 
time of such a patient. 


22172. And a renewable period ?—Yes. 


92173. Do you think that is strongly called for ?—I 
think it is strongly called for. 


22174. (Dr. Donkin.) Is it-your opinion that there are a 
considerable number among the congenitally feeble- 
minded people of Ireland whom it would be difficult, for 
many reasons, to get certified under the Lunacy Act Red 
do not think there is very much difficulty in Ireland in 
getting them certified. That difficulty does not arise, 
though I understand it arises in England. In Ireland 
persons are very freely certified. 


99175. With the higher grade of imbeciles, for instance, 
who come into the prisons guilty of various crimes, and 
the girls who become prostitutes, would there not be a 
difficulty in certifying many of them under the present 
law? Would it be easy to get the doctors to certify 
them ?—No, I do not know that that class would 
be certified. There might be a risk in being too free; 
you would have to be rather careful of that. There is 
a class of that kind who are well known in Irish 
workhouses; in certain parts of Ireland they produce 
the onlv illegitimate children you find in the country. 
In the west of Ireland illegitimacy is very rare, 
except among these women. You see these women, when 
they are in the workhouse, in the separation wards, then 
you go on to the schools and you see their children stigma- 
tised in the schools with the stigma of degeneration about 
them. They are a class by themselves. I think it would 
be useful if there were some power of detaining these 
women. 

22176. You think there should be, in order to detain 
them, some further powers ?—Yes. 

22177. But you could not certify them under the Lunacy 
Act as at present worded ?—No. | 

22178. There are a good many of those in some parts of 
Treland ?—Yes, there is a certain number in nearly all the 
workhouses. 

22179. Have you any knowledge of families in Ireland 
with several members more or lesg imbecile ?—Yes, I have 
knowledge of some families. You see them in the asylums 
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a good deal. You see the parents and children in the 
asylum, sometimes, together. . 


22180. From your experience among the feeble-minded 
class in Ireland, have you formed any views as regards the 
tendency of mental deficiency to run in. families ?—I 
believe entirely in the heredity theory. 


22181. You believe, from what you have seen, that there: 
are many cases in which there is a tendency for defect to : 
reproduce itself ?—To run in families. 


22182. (Dr. Dunlop.) About that point you were just 
mentioning, the certification of feeble-minded maternity 
cases ; where is-the difficulty of certification ? Presumably 
you are only referring to cases which are mentally defec- 
tive ?—They are defective, but they are not certifiable. — 


92183. Is any hard and fast line drawn ?—No, there is no 
hard and fast line drawn ; in some cases they would be, and 
in some cases they would not be certified. 


22184. Wherever there is mental defect, there is surely 
some fact you can fill in in the certificate 7—Where there 
is marked defect there is a feeble mind, a defect in con- 
trolling power, which I think would justify in some cases 
their detention on sociological grounds during child-bearing _ 
period, but I think that should be very carefully guarded ~ 
and should only be applied by some responsible judicial 
authority. I do not at all believe in the indiscriminate 
certification or committal of these people. 


22185. Do you think all imbeciles or congenitally 
defective persons should be certified ? I suppose not ?— 
No. . 


22186. It is only those who require care and treatment ? — 
—Yes. ' 


22187. Surely these persons about’ whom we are talking ~ 
are essentially those who require care and treatment, as 
wellas being defective? They come within the terms 
of the certificate, do not they ?—Yes, but still at present 


‘they are not certified as a matter of fact. 


22188. But there is no practical reason why they should 
not be ?—I think in some cases there would be a difficulty 
in certifying. ae 

22189. Where would the difficulty be ?—That you 
cannot get the medical man to take your view. 


22190. The medical men are defaulters in the matter, 
but what about the magistrates ?—The magistrates have _ 
so little to say to it in Ireland; they are absolutely de- 
pendent on the medical certificate. 


22191. The magistrate does not criticise the certificates 
in Ireland in the way he does in England and overruled 
them ?—No, he does not. The magistrates commit under 
the Dangerous Lunatics Act which constitutes the great _ 
bulk of the admissions into asylums ; the magistrates are 
the committing authority ; they commit the patient and 
they have power of doing it on a medical certificate stating 
that the patient is a dangerous lunatic. There are certain 
facts alleged to prove that the patient is dangerous, but as 
a matter of fact in some cases the Dangerous Lunatics Act- 
is applied to children of five years or six years old. 


22192. Could it not be applied to these maternity cases ? 
—No, because they are very often not at all violent. 


22193. A child five years old is not violent ?—It may 
be troublesome ; it may bite or scratch. That constitutes 
the danger in the opinion of some magistrates. — 

22194. Do you think it would be wise to bring the 
lunatics and defectives into two classes and style the one 
Certifiable and the other not ?—I think it would be better 
to bring them all under one authority. witha 2 ; 

22195. Do you not think the sound administration 
would be that wherever there is defect in any form, com- . 
bined with necessity for care and treatment, that tpso 
facts ought to be the certifiable quantity ?—I think so. 

22196. In Ireland is any administrative difference 
made between congenital and acquired defect, or are they 


_all dealt with and classed as lunatics ?—They are dealt 


with and classed as lunatics. 

22197. Do you think it would be advisable to divide 
them into two classes ?—No, I think it should be one — 
authority. ' 4 

22198. And the authority to look after all defectives and 
lunatics is the Lunacy Board ?—There is no Lunacy 
Board in Ireland. We are the central authority. 
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22199. I see in Ireland there are two local authorities 
taking charge of defectives and lunatics, the Guardians 
and the County ?—The County Council are responsible 
for providing asylum accommodation, and they entrust 
their powers as regards the management of the asylums 
to an asylum committee ; that is one authority. The 
other authority, the Guardians, have no control over a 
lunatic. A lunatic in a workhouse is simply there as a 
pauper. He happens to be a lunatic, but he is regarded 
as an ordinary pauper. 


22200. At the present. moment we have this double 
form of relief, the Guardians taking charge of ,a large 
number in the workhouses, and the county authority 
taking charge of a large number in the asylums ?—Yes. 

22201. That is most unsatisfactory ?—Yes. 

22202. It is over-lapping, is it not ?—Yes. 

22203. Have the asylums any power of selecting cases ; 
are they in a position to refuse to admit cases, or not ?— 
As I said before, so many of the patients are sent in on a 
magistrate’s warrant. They have to receive them; it is 
a compulsory warrant. 

22204. That is under 30 and 31 Viotoeit ?—Yes, 
Chapter 118. Two-thirds of the lunatics in Ireland go in’ 
under that Act, the local authority must receive them. 


They claim a power to,refuse those sent in on an ordinary | 
form, the house, form. There is very often a dispute, 


between them and the Boards of Guardians as to their 
power of refusal. 


22205, The asylums have it in their power ey refuse 
these cases ?—Yes, they claim the authority ; they say 
we are full, we cannot receive them. 


22206. The managers of the asylums are the admitting 
authority ?—Yes, as regards the ordinary forms. 


22207. Those that come in under the ordinary forms 
instead of going before the sheriff as in Scotland ?—It is 
two justices in Ireland. 


22208. But the managers of the Merde are the final 
admitting authority ?—Yes. 


22209. Is that a satisfactory state of affairs ?—Yes, 
I do not see any objection to it. It should be exercised 
through the resident medical superintendent, of course. 


22210. Would you give the medical superintendent 
that power to refuse a case ?—No, I should not. 


22211. He is'the only expert in the management ?—He 
is the only expert and the committees are guided by his 
advice. 

22212. It is a very wide power to give him ?—It is a 
very wide power to give him. 


22213. Is it advisable that that should be retained ?— 
I think I should entrust it to him; he is a Eesonse 
officer. 


. 22214. Would you explain the mode in which a lunatic 
is, in practice, looked after? Let us take a suppositious 
case of a servant girl becoming insane. Suppose I had 
a house in Dublin and my housemaid became insane ? 
—She is very likely violent, she threatens suicide or 
assaults somebody or does some ordinary lunatic act. 
The master of the girl would go and swear an informa- 
tion that she had threatened to kill herself, ana the 
police would come and bring her, in Dublin before a police 
magistrate, in the country before two local magistrates, 
who would call in the nearest available medical officer 
of the district, who would examine her, and on his certifi- 
cate they would in the vast majority of cases commit her 
to the asylum. . 


22215. Take an bitank of melancholia. An attack of 
melancholia is no ground for poor relief in Ireland; you 
get no assistance from the Guardians ?7—The Guardians 
will not enter into it. 


22216. Is that legal? Are they not bound to take charge 
of all the sick poor ?—As a matter of fact it does not 
come before the Guardians in any shape or form. There 
is no law of settlement ;, there is no parochial system in 
Ireland as regards the lunatics. The lunacy laws were 
passed before the Poor Law. 


22217. And do not fit in with the Poor Law ?—No. 
22218. Talking about the boarding out of lunatics; in 


reply to Mr. Byrne’s questions, you said you were rather 
afraid of it in Ireland on account of the risk of sexual 
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accidents ?—That is one of the reasons why I think you 


- could not use it in Ireland to any great extent, but I'am in 


favour of the system in principle, though I think in Ireland 
you would have difficulty in applying it except to a very 
limited degree. 


22219. Sexual accidents in Scotland, when the boarding 
out is with non-relatives, are very few and far between, 
and in the more moral Ireland they would be stall fewer, 
so is that really a genuine objection ?—It is only one 
objection, but I think it is genuine to a limited extent. 
One case of that kind happening ‘in Ireland would create 
a very great uproar. In Scotland you do not seem to 
think so much of these things. 


22220. The risk is a very small one, is it not 7—It 
is not a great risk. Another difficulty in Ireland is the 
difficulty of finding suitable houses. 


22221. It has not been tried, has it ?—No; many of 
these people are sent to the asylum to get them “out of the 
homes, and you would send them back under the boarding- 
out system. The surroundings are bad and. the people 
often want to go to work and they cannot look after 
these people. 


22222. Not to their own homes but to other homes ?— 
Yes, but I think it would afford ety limited relief in 
Treland. 

22223. Would you go to the length of saying it is a 
procedure which is worth giving a trial to ?—Yes; I amin 
favour of giving it a trial. 


22994. You are not sanguine of it, personally ?—I 
think it would be limited, but I think it would give relief 
in certain localities, and we have stated that before now. 


22225. Imbecile and defective children are very much 
neglected in Ireland ?—Yes. 


22226. The institution of training schools for them is a 
crying want in the country ?—Yes. 


22927. You made some remark about senile cases, that 
some of those go unnecessarily to the asylums ?—There is 
no other place to which they can be sent. 


22928. Is there any reason why they should not go to 
asylums ?—No. 

22229. Is not that the natural home for a person who 
is insane ?—Certainly. They tend, of course, to fill the 
asylum ; they take up a great deal of accommodation ; 
otherwise I think it is the most suitable place for them. 
If you can provide separate blocks for them I think it is the 
most satisfactory way of dealing with them. 


22230. Do not you think they ought to continue under 
the lunacy administration rather than under the ordinary 
Poor Law ?—Yes, under the lunacy administration. 


22231. In Ireland is it not the fact that your central 
Board do all the building of asylums ?—Not since the 
passing of the Local Government Act in Ireland. They 
did before that. A body called the Board of Control up 
to that time were responsible for buildings, acquisition 
of land, and the erection of asylums, but since the passing 
of the Local Government Act the Board of Control has 
ceased to exist and their powers have passed to the county 
council. 

22232. So they are no longer being built by the central 
body ?—No. 

22233. Do you think that is a change in the. right 
direction or the reverse ?—I am in favour of extending the 
local powers so far as I can. I do not know that it has 
worked very well in some parts of Ireland; I think the 
local authorities are afraid of the expense. The districts 
in some cases are poor, and they are afraid to face the 
expense of providing the necessary buildings, and in that 
way | think it is not quite satisfactory. 


22234. The previous method was for the central people 


_to do the building, charging the local authority for it ?— 


They had absolute power. 


22235. Did that work smoothly or not ?—It created a 
good deal of friction. 


22236. Another point of difference between Ireland. and 
England and Scotland, is that the criminal lunatic 
department is directly under the lunacy inspectors; is 
that a good arrangement ?—Yes, it works fairly well; but 
I certainly should be in favour of transferring our juris- 
diction over Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum to the 
Prison Board. 
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22237. For what reasons ?—A criminal lunatic asylum 
is really more a prison; it partakes of a prison charac- 
ter; the great question is security there; I think that 
question comes more appropriately under the Prison 
Board. 

22938. I see your criminal lunatic department take in 
non-criminal cases 7—Yes, they are legally regarded as 
criminal lunatics, but they have been acquitted on the 
ground of insanity. 

22239. No; I refer to the Army and Navy cases ?— 
Yes, that is a defect of the Act in which the word “ person ”’ 
instead of ‘“‘ prisoner” was used ; it would be very wrong 
to put such persons under the Prison Board, but that Act 
no doubt would be amended. 

22240. Regarding the inebriates, you talk about a 50 
per cent. recovery rate. Can you tell me on what number 
that statement is based—it is a very striking figure ?— 
It is.a very limited number. It is not my figure, it is a 
Prison Board figure. 

22241, Can you give us some conception ?—There have 
been so few cases. At the State inebriate Home at Ennis 
there are only about thirty cases ; the governor says they 
have had.50.per cent. 

22242, Can -you tell me whether it is, based on half a 
dozen cases ?—A small number. ; 

22943. So small a number’ that probably it is not 
dependable ?—Very likely. Time is a large element, I 
need not tell you, in these cases, and the time is still very 
short; it was only opened in 1902. 

22244. '(Chairman.) Do you wish: to ‘say biworatti 
more about the Irish Church surplus fund ? You suggest 
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in your statement that this muaey might be used for 
dealing with the feeble-minded. Would you suggest using 
the money for building institutions ?—Yes, I should. I 
may say that this church surplus fund, which represented 
a sum, Mr. Gladstone said, of £311,000 a year, was dedi- 
cated to the feeble-minded, among other classes of people 
in Ireland needing relief, people subject to what was 

called in the Bill, “‘ unavoidable calamity and suffering.” 
It was dedicated in the most solemn way, and we got a 
most solemn Parliamentary promise that this £7,000,000 
or £8,000,000 of money should be given to the struggling 
charities of Ireland. As a matter of fact the surplus has 
been devoted to a great many objects since the passing of 
the Act, but not one shilling has come to any of the bodies 
which were ear-marked as its most just application. 7 
should think we have a claim for anything remaining of 
it, that this money should be devoted to building for such 
classes as the feeble-minded. Then I think also we 
should get a capitation grant for their maintenance. The 
ratepayers of Ireland are so poor that they cannot afford 
to start, or entirely maintain, separate charitable institu- 
tions. I think we have reached the limit of our tax-bear- 


ing capacity as regards institutions, and that we must get — 
very substantial relief from the State if they are to. 1 ae 
provided at all. Lbs totds 


22245. You suggest that unless money is rovthoblnthg 


from the Imperial Exchequer there would be no chance of 


providing institutions, such as are necessary, in Ireland ?— 
In my opinion’ there would be no likelihood of, providing 
them, and in my opinion the local authorities, having © 
regard’ to the very heavy! taxation they have to’ bear, 


and the poverty of the country, are fully apg ec in‘ « 


Ber asing, to start further institutions. 


! 
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22246. (Chairman.) Would you be\so good as to tell 
us how long you have been Registrar in’ Lunacy ?— 
Twenty years. : 


22247. You have been so kind as to give us a statement 
of your evidence with regard to the law in Ireland, may 
we put it on the notes ?—Certainly. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
BY JOHN Mayne Co.ites, Esq., LL.D., Rucistrar 
In Lunacy (IRELAND). 


ce 


Tur JURISDICTION “‘In LUNACY.” 


Lunatics, so. found.—The jurisdiction arising from the 
Royal Prerogative has, since the Lunacy (Ireland) Act 
of 1901, been delegated by. the King’s Sign-Manual not 
only to the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, as formerly, but 
also to the Master of the Rolls and the Lords Justices of 
Appeal, or any one of them. In practice the jurisdiction 
is exercised by. the Lord Chancellor alone, the other 
judges named in’ the King’s Letter acting only in the 
Lord Chancellor’s absence. 

Independent of legislation, the jurisdiction thus con- 
ferred extends only to “‘such idiots and lunatics and 
their estates as are and shall be found by inquisition.” 

By the Lunacy Regulation (Ireland) Act, 1871, 
‘“‘Junatic”’ is defined to mean “ any person found by 
inquisition idiot, lunatic, or of unsound mind and incapable 
of managing himself or his affairs.” 

Orders for inquiry are made either on the petition of 
a relative or other person interested in the alleged lunatic, 
or on the report of one of the Lord Chancellor’s Visitors. 
In cases where a jury is unnecessary the inquiry is held 
by the Lord Chancellor himself, who has in every case 
the assistance of a report from one of his Visitors. If 
the alleged lunatic is out of the jurisdiction, or himself 
demands that the inquiry should be had before a jury, 
a commission is issued—usually to the Registrar in 
Lunacy—under which a jury is empanelled to try the 
question of insanity. Appeal from the Order of the 
Lord Chancellor lies only to the King in Council. The 
finding of a jury can be traversed in the King’s Bench 
Division. 

The “Chancery patients”’ thus found’ lunatic - by 
quisition include a large proportion of feeble-minded 
persons who could not be certified as proper subjects 
for detention in an asylum. Foxy/some years the word 

‘““Junatic = has been dropped out of all proceedings in 


t. 


Ihinagy in Treuas anid $e vaio of: the snshssakigal 
is designated ‘a ‘person of unsound mind.” This change 


of title has had a marked effect in lessening the. diaittdien vas 
clination of .rhe patient’s family to invoke the jurisdic- c 


tion, and of the patient himself to submit to it, 
According to the practice, in, Ireland, the~ person to. 
whom the custody of the person of a lunatic is granted 
can exercise’ only such control as’ may” be ie outage 
authorized by theLord Chancellor’s ‘Order, /* ' ++" 
In the cases of ‘ lunatics 'so’ found”. there is:of course. 
complete jurisdiction both as to person and property... 


Lunatics not so. found.—(a) Under the 68th. section 
of the Act of 1871, avhen it is established to the satisfaction 
of the Lord Chancellor that any person is of unsound mind © 
and incapable of managing his affairs, and that his property 
does not exceed the sum of £2,000 in value, or that the 
income thereof does not exceed £100 per annum, the 
Lord :Chanéellor' may, without inquisition, miake’ such 
Order as he may consider expedient for the purpose. of 


‘rendering the property or income of such person available 
for his maintenance or benefit or for, carrying on his resis 


or business. 


This procedure under this section is nape’ and 
simple. It has the disadvantage that no ‘direct control 
is given over the person of the alleged lunatic; but’ in- 
direct control resulting from the administration of ‘the 
property is usually adequate; and although thé patient 
can be discharged from asylum control’ without the 
permission of the Court, asylums are required to give 
previous notice to the Lunacy Office of intended discharge, 
in order that provision may be made for the peeere care 
of the patient. ih 4 


Orders under this statutory power are ‘nse in “many 
cases in respect of persons who are not certifiable. — 


The subject of the application has due notice and | can 
appear by counsel] or solicitor on the hearing of the petition, 
but the decision of the Lord Chancellor is final. If no 
objection is lodged, no formal application is made in 
Court ; the Lord Chancellor reads the’ petition and makes 
such ordér thereon as he thinks expedient. 


(b.) Section 70 of the same Act confers power to deal 
with the property of a person in whose case a “special 
verdict ”’ has, on indictment, been found under 46'& 47 
Vict..c. 38... This confers no control, direct or indirect, 
over the person. 
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Persons of weak mind.—When it is established to the 
satisfaction of the Lord Chancellor that any person is of 
weak mind and temporarily incapable of managing his 
affairs, the Lord Chancellor is empowered by section 103 
of the same Act to appoint a guardian of the person and 
property of the person of weak mind ; and by the Order 
making ‘such appointment, the nature and extent of the 
powers to be exercised by such guardian are to be specified. 

Such an Order remains in force in the first instance for a 
period of six months only. It can be renewed for a second 
period of six months, but no longer. 

A person of weak mind is defined by the Act as any 
person from any temporary cause or sickness affecting his 
mental capacity incapable of managing himself or his 
affairs. ; 

An Order under this section gives (while it lasts) com- 
plete control over the person and a limited jurisdiction as 
to property. 


County Court Jurisdiction.—The County Court Jurisdic- 
tion in Lunacy (Ireland) Act, 1880, enacts as follows: 
“ From and after the passing of this Act every Civil Bill 
Court in Ireland shall have and may exercise with re- 
ference to persons who reside within the jurisdiction of 
such Civil Bill Court,|and whose property or the net 
estimated value of whose property does not exceed the 
sum of £700 sterling in respect of the corpus thereof, or 
the sum of £50 sterling per annum in respect of the income 
thereof, all the jurisdiction, power, and authority in lunacy 
of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland for the time being in- 
trusted by the Queen’s Sign-Manual with the care and 
commitment of the custody of the persons and estates 
of persons found idiot, lunatic, or of unsound mind.” 

The jurisdiction in lunacy exercised under this Act 
has not been found satisfactory. There is considerable 
difference of opinion among county court judges as to 
the nature and extent of the jurisdiction conferred by 
the Aet—such difference of opinion leading to difference of 
practice. ‘The county court has, moreover, no machinery 
for the requisite supervision of either person or property. 


SUPERVISION AND INSPECTION OF CHANCERY PATIENTS: 


The medical inspection of Chancery patients is carried 
out by medical Visitors, locally appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor as occasion arises, who are paid by fees out of 
the property of the patient inspected ; or, where such 
property is very small, out of the Lunacy fund. Persons 
found lunatic by inquisition must be so visited not less 
than four times a year if in private care, and not less than 
once a year if in an asylum. The medical visitor makes 
a report to the Lunacy Office of each such visit. Persons 
whose affairs are under the control of the Court by virtue 
of any of the statutory powers above mentioned are 
medically inspected as the nature of the case may require, 
Cases of difficulty are referred to consulting Visitors, 
of whom there are two in Dublin, one in Belfast, and one 
in Cork, or to the medical superintendent of the nearest 
district asylum, if the patient is not confined in such 
asylum. The Registrar in Lunacy is also required to 
visit every district asylum once a year, and every private 
asylum twice a year. 


GENERAL SUPERVISION. 


A return is made to the registrar in lunacy. of every 
admission to a private asylum in Ireland and of every 
admission to a district asylum of a patient known or 
believed to be possessed of means. Inquiries are then 
made as to the patient’s affairs, and such action is taken 
as may seem necessary for the protection of the patient or 
his property. . 

By the Act of 1871, already mentioned, “ alleged 
lunatic” is defined to mean any person stated to be, or 
treated as if he were a lunatic, or any person as to the fact 
of whose lunacy the Lord Chancellor shall think fit that 
inquiry should be had ; and by section 11 of the same Act 
the Lord Chancellor is authorised to direct one or more of 
the medical visitors to visit any alleged lunatic and report 
as to his mental condition and surroundings. 

These powers of investigation enable independent action 
to be taken through the general solicitor for minors and 
lunatics in Ireland, in cases where there is no member of 
the patient’s family able or willing to present a petition. 
This applies chiefly to cases of patients with small means, 

_and it is found feasible to deal effectively with all such 
cases, no matter how small the amount involved may be. 
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CONTROL OF THE FEEKEBLE-MINDED, ETC. 


TH FEEBLE-MINDED IN ASYLUMS. 


A tabular statement showing the law as now in force in 
Treland relating to the admission and discharge of asylum 
patients has, I understand, been furnished by the in- 
spectors of asylums. In practice, patients are usually 
admitted to private asylums on the order of a relative 
supported by two medical certificates under the pro- 
visions of the Private Asylums Act; while as regards 
district asylums, pressure on the available accommoda- 
tion has resulted in the practical disuse of all forms of 
admission save the warrant of a magistrate under section 
10 of 30 and 31 Vic. c. 118. The admissions to one of these 
asylums thus constitute a procession of patients suffering 
from every kind and degree of insanity and dementia, 
including senile dements and imbecile children, each of 
whom has been medically certified to be a “ dangerous 
lunatic’ and is sent as such to the asylum under a 
magistrate’s warrant. 

This leads to observation on a class of patient. very 
frequent in district asylums and common enough in 
private ones—the patient, namely, who is sane in the 
asylum and insane at home. As certified lunatics, these 
people are apparently outside the scope of the present 
inquiry, but they become relevant as representatives of 
the large class of the mentally unstable whose sanity is 
contingent on favourable surroundings. . Once the balance 
has been upset by deprivation or domestic worry, the 
choice lies between continuous detention of a sane person, 
and oscillation between home and asylum. In either 
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alternative, the patient is miserable—and, sane or insane, 


he is a serious social danger. ’ 

The perplexities of asylum superintendents in dealing 
with these cases might be relieved by a power of board- 
ing-out, coupled with adequate power to recover the cost 
of maintenance from the patient’s relatives. . If, however, 
the uncertified class is to be dealt with as a whole, either 
for protection or restraint, some scheme might be devised 
which would obviate an addition to the number of in- 
stitutions of various kinds already existing in Ireland. 

It would be possible to confer on some judge or tribunal 
the power of appointing a guardian of any feeble-minded 
person, specifying the nature and extent of the powers to 
be exercised by such guardian, in analogy to the proced- 
ure in weak-mind cases which has been already described. 
Periodic supervision would, however, be indispensable, and 
this presents great difficulty unless it could be carried out 
by assistants under the direction of the inspectors of 
asylums, performing duties similar to those of the inspec- 
tors of boarded-out patients in Scotland. If it were 
possible to arrive at any satisfactory definition of the 
prodigals or morally insane whose liberty of action might 
justifiably be curtailed by the State, I see no reason why 
cases of this kind should not be similarly dealt with. In 
palliation of the obvious defects of these suggestions it 
may be pointed out that conditions in Ireland. hardly 
admit of such heroic measures as. are advocated for 
England. 

In this connection it is to be noted that for insane or 
feeble-minded persons with small incomes (under, say, 
£50 per annum) there is practically no suitable accommo- 
dation in Ireland. 


FrEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN. 


Although the treatment and training of children is out- 
side the sphere of my official duties, yet, as I have for 
several years acted as chairman of the managing com- 
mittee of an industrial school, and have devoted some 
attention to the subject, I ask permission to make a brief 
reference to it.’ 

The work done by the Stewart Institution—the only 
establishment in Ireland for the training of such children— 
is admirable within its possible limits, but in quantity the 
work so done is inconsiderable when the general problem 
is faced. 

The dim or deadened intelligence and stunted physical 
condition of many of the children admitted to the school I 
am connected with, suggest the extent to which they would 
have descended in the social scale if the conditions of ill- 
feeding, hardship, and exposure, had been prolonged. The 


qualifications for admission to an Irish industrial school , 


are :— 
Mendicancy. 
Wandering, and not having any home or any settled 
place of abode. 
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Wandering, and not having proper guardianship or 
visible means of subsistence. 
Destitute, and an orphan, or with a surviving 
parent in prison. 
Frequenting the company of reputed thieves, or 
living with reputed prostitutes. 
Under the sole care of a mother convicted for the 
second time of crime. 
of which the mendicancy clause is in abeyance. The 
condition of the children who come in contact with the 
police under these clauses indicates the existence of a very 
large class in whom the feebleness of mind is deeper, 
though not beyond the reach of training. 
Following the analogy of industrial schools, and subject 
again to a.mental reservation regarding the multiplication 
of institutions, I suggest that if schools for the training of 


improvable children were provided by voluntary effort,: 


feeble-minded and imbecile children found in unsuitable 
surroundings might be committed by order of a magistrate, 
the working expenses being partially met by capitation 
grants from the Treasury and the local authorities. Sub- 
ject to the conditions that such schools be closely and 
adequately supervised, that the committing magistrates 
be specially selected, and that the period of detention be 
somewhat longer than that in industrial schools, it might 
be hoped that the training of such children would have ar 
appreciable effect upon the populations of prisons, asylums, 
and workhouses. 


J M. Couzes. 


22248. (Dr. Dunlop.) Will you give us a little informa- 
tion about. your present appointment? What are the 
duties of the Registrar ? To what body is he attached ?— 
The duties of the Registrar are practically the duties of 
the Master in Lunacy in England, plus the duties of 
registration and admission of patients who are not pauper 
patients. 

22249. The registration is conducted by the inspectors ? 
—Yes, but every asylum is bound to return to, the 
Registrar’s office the admission of every person who is 
not expressly admitted as a pauper patient, and the dis- 
charge. 

22250. They are reported and registered in two places ? 
—Yes. 


22251. I see you mention the existence of a general 
solicitor for minors and lunatics ?—Yes. 


22252. What are his duties,?—Practically, the same 
as the duties of the Official Solicitor m England. He takes 
whatever proceedings are directed by the Court wherever 
it is necessary for the Court to take the initiative. 


22253. Does he deal with pauper cases as well as the 
monied classes ?—Very seldom. He can deal with them 
because there is power to pay his costs out of the lunacy 
fund which in Ireland is still under the control of the 
Lord Chancellor. In England it is not. 


22254. He does not concern himself with. general ad- 
ministration of lunatic paupers ?—No, only cases specially 
referred to him from my office. 


22255. The general public have no power of getting 
his opinion in the matter of lunacy ?—No. 


22256. I gather from your statement that you are 
strongly in favour of boarding-out of congenital defec- 
tives under guardians ?—I quite agree with Sir George 
O Farrell. I can mention places in Ireland where it 
would not be very suitable, or practicable, but it would 
be practicable in a good many places, and I do not see 
why there should not be power to do it. 


22257. It has been a success in Scotland; is there any 
reason why it should not be in Ireland ?—I think it would 
be a success in some places in Ireland; at all events it 
could be tried. 


22258. You are strongly of opinion that the provision 
for children is utterly insufficient ?—_Yes, lamentably 
insufficient, I think. 


22259. Institutions for them will cost money. hee 
should those institutions be paid for ?—I have suggested 
as the only practical scheme that occurred to me that 
they should be paid for much in the same way that 
indusivial schools are in Ireland, and worked on the same 
lines. They are provided by voluntary effort in the first 
place, and largely supported by voluntary contributions. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


They get the Treasury grant of 4s., and a grant from 
the local authorities of about 2s. 6d. : 


22260. If these children were dealt with under the 
Lunacy Law they would get a 4s. grant too, would not 


' they ?—But 'they could not be, I think. 


22261. Why not ?—The children I would like to get 
hold of are the children who are rather better than the 
ordinary class we deal with as the lunatic class in Ireland, 
somewhere between the industrial school class and the 
asylum class. or che 


22262. There is no legal division of snifbéAil6 children 
into certifiables and non-certifiables, is ‘there ?—No. 


22263. Is it desirable that there should be ?—Children 
are not certified in Ireland at all unless they are violent 
or epileptic. They are left to Providence and their 
relations. . 


22264. In Scotland there are imbecile ‘institutions 
where the children are not certified ?—We have nothing 
of that sort. 

22265. Are they certified at the Stewart Institution ?-— 
Yes. 
22266. On the ordinary lunacy form ?—Yes. 


22267. Your conception is that the imbecile training 
establishment should be restricted to the mildest cases ?— 
The cases that are improvable. I do not think in Ire- 
land it would be possible to go further that that. 


22268. What would you do with the others ?—I am 
afraid, leave them alone. I do not see what else you 
can do. with them. 

22269. Leave them nugleetédy and at heii a a6 not 
think public opinion in Ireland would support legislation 
of the sort that has been suggested, such: as’ segregation 
and control for the rest of their lives; I think we —— not 
moved on to that yet. 

22270. But, on the other hand,when there is an idiot 
ot an imbecile neglected at home and requiring care and 
treatment, do you think that should be refused?—I 
suppose not, but I have not been able to suggest any 
mode of dealing with them which sa be likely to be 


Har 


22271. Do you think that if it were deanitea that the 
parénts should be entitled to relief from keeping an 
imbecile or idiot child, when those parents were unable to 
do it, there should be relief ?7— Yes, certainly, if pa institu- 
tions could be financed. 

22272. Finance is the great difficulty in Ireland ?— 
Yes, bola 

22278. ae you any faith whatever a ipthniars 
effort meeting the situation ?—Yes, to the extent that 
I have indicated I.do think it would meet it. . 

22274. Has it been a success up to now ?—It has, in 
regard to industrial schools. Of course there has been 
no attempt to go on the same lines in the direction 
of training imbecile children ; ; there has ae no oppor- 
tunity. 

22275. Has the Stewart Institution received the 
support it deserves from charitable sources ?—No, not 
altogether I think. 

22976. That is an institution exactly on the same lines 
which you now suggest, isitnot ? It has been tried and the 
philanthropic effort has failed, has it not ?—It gets 
no support at all from the Treasury or from local au- 
thorities. rs her oiaaie 

2227. They are certified lunatics; do horsabi get 
the Lunacy grant ?—No, they. get no grant at all. 


22278. How is it they do not get’ the Lunacy grant ?— 
I do not know. Dr. Rainsford’ will be able to tell you. 


22279. Tf they got the lunacy grant, do you think — 
the philanthropic effort would go any further ?—I think 
the industrial, schools have been’ supported ‘chiefly i in the 
north for the Protestants, and in the south,, where the 
population is chiefly Roman Catholic, they. are ‘largely 
run by the religious teaching orders, who can run them 
a great deal more cheaply. That is what was in my — 
mind in what I said. As regards Protestants, I think 
people in the north would probably support an institu- 
tion of their own there ; and undoubtedly there would be 


schools started, if there were contributions by the local — 
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authorities, by the religious teaching orders of the Roman 
©atholic Church. I have no doubt about it. 


22289. I suppose you are aware the industrial teaching 
in the schools of reformatories and other institutions is 
very different ?—Yes, a schoo] started on the lines I 
suggest should not be similar on the lines of teaching; 
it was merely as to constitution and support that I was 
drawing an analogy. 


22281. You are more likely to get philanthropic sup- 
port to an institution where a cure might reasonably be 
expected ?—Yes. 

22282. Without that one does not expect much volun- 
tary support for voluntary institutions ?—My suggestion 
as to imbecile institutions is limited to children who are 
distinctly improvable. 


22283. Have you any idea of the numbers of such 
children ?—No, I could not say at all. 


22284, Would you be surprised to hear they are very 
few and far between ?—I should be very much surprised. 


22285. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) On page 2 of your Report 
you say that the conditions in Ireland hardly admit of such 
heroic measures as are prescribed for England. By 
*“ conditions’? do you mean pecuniary conditions ?— 
Partly pecuniary and partly the state of public opinion 
on such questions as restraint of marriage and so forth, 


22286. Do you think that is a vital difficulty in the 
way of any suggestion of this kind ?—I think, as to any 
large scheme, the success of any scheme would depend on 
its being in touch with public opinion. 

22287. Do you think this objection arises chiefly from 
ignorance or from other grounds ?—What was in my mind 
as regards restraint of marriage was that the church of the 
majority in Ireland takes very lively interest in those 
questions, and one would have to walk with a certain 
amount of caution. 


22288. (Mr. Byrne.) Would you tell us what is the 
reason why the apparently useful county court jurisdic- 
tion of lunacy in Ireland has been so little used ?—Chiefly 
the drafting of the Act was very defective. It professes 
to give to the county court judge, within the limit of pro- 
perty, all the jurisdiction of the Lord Chancellor, entrusted 
under the sign manual with the care and commitment 
of the custody of persons of unsound mind. If you 
read it literally the county court judge would have 
more power than the Lord Chancellor has, because the 
Lord Chancellor cannot deal with the person of a lunatic 
unless he has been found lunatic under an inquisition, 
whereas a county court judge could do so, under the section 
so interpreted. 


22989. Has it never been tried ?—No, some make 
Orders as to custody; others think they have no power to 
io so. Then they have no machinery for looking after the 

_-person or property. They make an Order appointing a 
Committee, and that is all. ; 


22290. There is no chance of extending that to the non- 
certified ?—No, I think not. 


22291. You make a very interesting suggestion in your 
statement (page 87, col. 2); “It would be possible to confer 
‘on séme judge or tribunal the power of appointing a guar- 
dian of any feeble-minded person, specifying the nature and 
extent of the powers to be exercised by such guardian, in 
analogy to the procedure in weak mind cases which has 
already been described.” Prima facie that strikes one asa 
very useful suggestion. Could you tell us on whatitis based ? 
—TI took it on an analogy to the section which you asked 
Sir George O’Farrell about, that is the 103rd Section of the 
Lunacy Act, dealing with weak-minded persons—an exten- 
sion of that with a different definition. The only difii- 
culty that I can see is the definition. 


22292. When you say “‘ some judge or tribunal ’”’ I pre-e 
sume you would include local judges and tribunals so as to 
bring the procedure to the doors ?—I think so if you could 
hit upon the proper tribunal; it should be a very special 
tribunal. 

22293. With the provision that it would not require 
anything very costly to deal with, would it? The county 
court judge could do it ?—I do not see why the county 
court judge should not. 

22294. SHould petty sessions, do you think, have the 
power ?—No, I think not. I think the county court 
judge would be the proper tribunal. 
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22295. None lower than the county court judge ?—-I 7,;,, Mayne 


I think not. 
22296. Have the Poor Law authority any power by re- 


over it ?—I cannot answer that; I do not know. 


22297. That is so in England. Supposing the power 
existed, would you think it a useful one for dealing with 
the feeble-minded ?—I think it would be. 


22298. On the same page (page 87, col. 2) you speak of a 
class of patients who are very frequent—“ namely, the 
patient who is sane in an asylum and insane at home” or 
anywhere outside the asylum, in the police station some- 
times. You heard Sir George’s evidence about that, to the 
effect that it was difficult to deal with, and that he 
thought some steps should be taken to prevent their 
discharging any cases, although they were sane and ready 
for discharge apparently but liable to relapse. Do you 
agree with that ?—I do certainly. I think it might partly 
be met by a power in the superintendent of the asylum of 
boarding a patient out, provided he could recover the 
cost of the maintenance. 


22290. That is one of the cases where you would de- 
cidedly recommend boarding out ?—Yes; I know a great 
number of cases where it would be very useful. 


22300. In some cases it would be a case of boarding-out 
with their own relatives ?—Yes. 


22301. Practically it would be an enlarged system of 
discharging on licence ?—Yes. 


22302. I presume you would take them back from the 
boarding place the moment they shewed signs of failure ? 
—Yes; I think they should remain under the super- 
vision of the asylum medical officer. 


22303. Do you think that would be specially applicable 
to the weak-minded class ?—I would describe most of these 
people as belonging to the weak-minded class. They are, 
very many of them, patients we receive in an asylum now 
because the medical officer has no power to refuse; they 
are committed on a magistrate’s warrant. He has to 
take them. They go out again and are committed again. 
He has no option ; he has to take them. 


22304. In fact there are a large number of people of 
defective mind for whom the asylum is not suitable ?— 
Yes. 

22305. Boarding out, and other institutions of a hospital 
character, would be useful ?—Yes. 


22306. If industrial schools for defective-minded chil- 
dren were started and subsidised by the Government, 
would you recommend that they should be only for people 
up to the age of eighteen ?—I should say longer. 


22307. Or could they be attached to a farm or colony 
to which they could be drafted at a certain age ?—I think 
that would be desirable. I was not contemplating the 
existence of acolony, but only training the children until 
they were fit to take their part in life. I was suggesting 
keeping them till twenty or twenty-one. 


22308. But if at that time they were still incapable 
of maintaining themselves in the world in decency, the 
training would be wasted ?—It would. 


22309. There is something called for; do you think 
1t would be a good plan to have a sort of adult annea? 
to the schoolin which they were brought up to keep them 
all their lives ?—I think so. 

22310. Or would you have it in a separate place ?—I 
would have it in a separate place, I think; but it isa 
subject I have not considered. 

22311. Industrial schools are economically run in 
Treland ?—Very economically. 

22312. Their effects are good ?—Very good, as tar 
as I have seen. 

22313. They relieve juvenile crime and misery to a 
great extent ?—Yes, they make a marked improvement 
both in the physical and mental condition of the child. 


22314. Do you think it would be worth trying to give 
them this additional power of maintaining adults who 
are not fit to be at large, and let them see what they 
can do ?—No scheme has occurred to me by which that 
could be reasonably done in Ireland. [ think it would 
be very desirable if it could be done. 


as: 


22315. What sort of Government grant did you con. 
template when you talked about the capitation grant ?—1 
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schools. These schools would undoubtedly cost more. 
The training would be more special and it would require 
a good deal of land. 

22316. And there would be no industrial results ?— 
No. There are not very great industrial results in industrial 
schools as far as finances go. 

22317. (Mr. Hobhouse.)- In your statement you say : 
“In this connection it is to be noted that for insane 
or feeble-minded persons with small incomes (under, 


EpmunpD Bourke, Esq., called ; and Examined. 


22319. (Chairman.) You have been so kind as to give 
us astatement of evidence: may we putit on ournotes ?— 
Certainly. There is one little correction. I stated that 
the Stewart Institute was altogether Protestant. I have 
found out sinee that theoretically Roman Catholics are 
admitted, but religious instruction has to be given on 
purely Protestant principles; so although they havea few 
Roman Catholics in it, it is really practically Protestant. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
By Epmunp Bourke, Esq., GENERAL INSPECTOR 
or THE LocaL GOVERNMENT BoOaRD~ FOR 
IRELAND. 


fa charge of Waterford District from 1886 to 1891; ° 
», Limerick District ,, 1891 to 1903; 
vs s »» Dublin District » 1903 to 1906. 
The imbecile. and feeble-minded in Ireland may b 
divided into four classes. ; 
1. Those detained in the few private establishments 
that exist. 


2. Those who are inmates of the county asylums. 
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3. Those accommodated in workhouses. 
4. Those who are under no recognised control. 


The establishments referred to in the first catezory are, 
as far as I know, with one exception intended for the use 
of comparatively well-to-do persons. The exception is 
the Stewart Institution in Dublin, in which about 100 Pro- 
testant children of defective intellect are cared for,* and 
to. this institution a small number of pauper children are 
sent by Guardians of various Unions, at a cost of 5s. a week 
per child. 

With regard to the second class I am not in a position 
to give any evidence, beyond mentioning that a com- 
paratively small number are admitted from workhouses 
for short periods, and then discharged back again to the 
establishments from whence they came, only, in many 
cases, to be re-admitted after an interval. 

The third class is the one regarding which my official 
experience in sixty-four Unions out of the 159 in Ireland, 
enables me to speak with some authority, and it com- 
prises akout 3,500 persons excluding those not classified 
as insane, or nearly a sixth of the total contained. in 
classes 2 and 3. 

The fourth class is one about which no precise informa- 
tion is obtainable, and any evidence that I may be able to 
give concerning it can only be regarded as conjectural 
views that my general knowledge of the country has led 
me to form. 

District lunatic asylums were first established by statute 
in Ireland in 1817, and a number of amending or extend- 
ing Acts subsequently came into force. In 1868, owing 
in some measure to an Act prohibiting the sending of dan- 
gerous lunatics to the common gaol and requiring that 
they should be placed in asylums, a difficulty was experi- 
enced. in providing sufficient accommodation in these insti- 
tutions. The large number of persons of unsound mind at 
present accommodated in workhouses is attributable in 
a great measure to the congested condition of the asylums, 
and it may be divided into two distinct classes :— 


(a.) Inmates classified as lunatics or idiots, who as 


a rule are confined in special quarters and looked after 
by paid or pauper attendants : 


(b.), Feeble-minded inmates who are not so classified 
and who are allowed to mix with those of sound mind. 


2 dete EN, Bee oe 
* Vide Q. 22319 supra. 
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say, £50 per annum) there is practically no suitable accom- 
modation in Treland.”* 
or to public institutions, or to both ?—It refers to both. 
There is no place where, if you have a person who is insane 
or on the border line of insanity, you can put him, except 
the district asylum. 


22318. I want you to put the insane on one side. We 
are dealing with defective-minded. Thereisno institution 
public or private, for the defective-minded, in Ireland at 
the present moment. ?—No. Bee 4 


ets e: 


The former is the larger class, if the very old per 
sons suffering from senile decay are excepted, and is one 
with which it is most difficult to deal. Some of them are 
often dangerous and many of very dirty habits, requiring 
constant care and supervision, which they seldom receive ; 
their condition is hardly ever satisfactory and is frequently 
most deplorable. Evenin cases where Guardians are dis- 
posed to act generously towards these unfortunate people,. 
it is impossible to arrive at satisfactory results, which 
could only be obtained, under.existing circumstances, at 
an expenditure far in excess.of that incurred in asylums- 
The second class comprises a considerable number of chil- 
dren, some adults (male and female) who often do a great: 
deal of useful work, and many very old people. 

One great drawback to the present system is that Guar- 
dians have no power to detain these inmates in the work- 
house, and therefore, except in the case of about 120 per- 
sons who have been transferred from asylums to work- 
houses in accordance with the provisions of Section 9 of 
the Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) Act, 1875, any of them can 
claim their discharge on giving three hours’ notice. The 
result of this is in many cases very unfortunate. Feeble- 
minded, girls leave the workhouse and return again in a. 
short period pregnant. A child is born and again the same 
thing happens, and in this way a half-witted girl sometimes 
becomes the mother of three or four children, who as likely 
as not are themselves of deficient mental capacity. The 
Guardians are powerless to prevent this, as, even if adopted 
by them, their control over a girl ceases on her reaching the 
age of eighteen. Another not uncommon evil, arising from 
a want,of the power of detention, is that insane persons, 
who under. certain conditions may become dangerous to 
themselves or others,can at any time leave the workhouses- 
I remember one case of this kind where a man used, imme- 
diately on taking his discharge, to walk down to a neigh- 
bouring line of railway and stand on the permanent way, 
and it was only after narrowly escaping with his life on two 
or three occasions, that he was permanently lodged in the 
asylum. The class of feeble-minded inmates for whose 
treatment no proper provision at present exists and whose 
case is perhaps the most pitiable, inasmuch as with proper 
care their mental condition might be considerably im- 
proved, is that of the children. These as arule are allowed 
to mix with the paupers of sound mind,and generally attend 


the schools, but the teachers cannot devote sufficient time — 


to them without neglecting the interests of other pupils, 


and so, instead of benefiting by any instruction they may — 


receive, they become, as far as my experience goes, less 
and less intelligent, until eventually, on reaching the age 
of fifteen or sixteen, they are transferred to the lunatic 
ward, where they are condemned to pass most of the rest. 
of their lives. ery uct? albania 

As regards the majority of the old people whose minds. 
are affected, their condition does not, I think, call for any 
great reform; they are probably made as comfortable as 
their circumstances permit, and the same may be said of 
the able-bodied working adults, though.in their case some 
power of detention might with advantage be conferred 
on the Guardians. ; 


There is one small class to whom I have not yet referred, 
the sane epileptics. These number’ about 400, and as a 
rule are allowed to mix with the other sane inmates. 


It is only too obvious to any one who has had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting them, that Irish workhouses, under 
existing management, are most unsuitable places for the 
accommodation of persons of unsound mind, and that the 
conditions of the latter at present housed in these es- 
tablishments is in many instances disgraceful. From 


Does that refer to charitable’ 
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time to time the legislature has passed enactments with 
a view to improving the condition of these unfortunate 
persons, as, for instance, the provision made in Section 9 
of the Act of 1875, to which I have previously referred, 
whereby, upon voluntary agreement entered into between 
Boards of Guardians and Boards of Governors, the latter 
ean pay the former for the maintenance of lunatics who 
are not dangerous. A subsequent Act passed in’ the 
year 1878 empowered Guardians to send idiotic or im- 
becile paupers to the workhouse of any other Union, or to 
contract for their support in any public or licensed asylum, 
provided that the cost did not exceed. 5s. a week. This 
section has remained almost wholly inoperative, on 
account of the absence of institutions prepared to receive 
inmates on such terms. 

Again, the Local Government (Ireland) Act of 1898 
empowers county councils to take over workhouses and 
other buildings for the purpose of providing auxiliary 
asylums for chronic harmless lunatics, and a sum of 2s. 
per week may be paid out of the Local Taxation (Ireland) 
Account, in respect of the cost of maintenance of each 
person maintained in such an establishment. The Cork 
County Council have availed themselves of this provision 
to establish such an institution, which now contains 266 
inmates transferred from the Cork asylum, and 144 
transferred from the various workhouses in the county. 

Section 76, Sub-section 2 ot tne same enactment, em- 
powers the Local Government Board to amalgamate 
Unions with a view to placing workhouses at the disposal 
of County Councils to be used as auxiliary asylums, but 
though various proposals have been made with regard to 
amalgamation, it has been found on inquiry that any 
attempt to give effect separately to preposals of this 
nature would probably be productive of inconvenience 
in other ways. The question as a whole will no doubt 
be dealt with in the forthcoming report of the Viceregal 
‘Commission on the Irish Poor Laws. 

While .all-persons: who have considered the subject 
agree in thinking that the present system is undesirable, 
there is a great difference.of opinion as to what alternative 
method for the care of the-imbecile and feeble-minded 
lass should be adopted. Personally I am inclined to 
favour the establishment of intermediate institutions such 
as those contemplated by Parliament, when approving cf 
the provisions of Section 76, Sub-section 2 of the Local 
Government (Ireland) Act, 1898. An average of less than 
one such institution in-each county in Ireland would 
easily contain all the ‘persons of unsound mind now 

located in the workhouses, excluding those whose con- 
' dition renders them fit subjects for the. district asylum, 
and it would:Jeave room for the accommodation. of ad- 
ditional members-of the feeble-minded class who are now 
under no-control, and whose friends would probably take 
the opportunity of placing. them under the restraint so 
provided, especially if by payment of a small weekly sum. 
the taint of pauperism could be avoided. 

There remain for consideration the sane. epilepties, 
and the children, who, although provision could be made 
for their reception in the intermediate institutions pre- 
viously referred to, could probably be better placed 
elsewhere. 

As regards the former class, the question of providing 
for them in a separate institution has already been under 
consideration, and in the year 1901, the Local Govern- 
ment Board issued a circular with a view to eliciting 
whether Guardians would be disposed to take advantage 


of such an institution if established. The replies showed 


that some Boards of Guardians approved of the scheme, 
whilst others disapproved of it or declined to take advan- 
tage of it, and the general result was that in the absence 
of specific information as ‘to the cost that would be in- 
curred in sending patients to the proposed institution, 
most Boards felt unable to give any definite undertaking 
to support it, and the project has not up to the present 
‘been proceeded with. Two such Homes would afford 
ample accommodation for all the sane epileptics now 
jocated in the Irish workhouses. 

With reference to the children, no express provision 
has been made by statute for the education of the men- 
tally deficient or backward children in Ireland. <A Bill 
with this object was introduced last Session, but did not 
become law. With the exception of the Stewart Institute, 
there are, as far as I know, no Homes in which this class 
can be maintained and educated at a moderate cost, and 
the want is one that is very apparent, not only for the 
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pauper feeble-minded children, but also for those of the 


poorer classes who now live with their relations. Except Bourke, Rsq. 


in the case of the well-to-do, children of defective mental 


capacity, in or out.of the workhouse, have no opportunity 9 Mar. 1906. 


of improving their condition, and as their want of intellect 
is frequently. combined. with considerable physical 
strength, they are often from an.early age employed as 
domestic drudges. For. this. reason the boarding-out 
system can seldom be resorted to with advantage in their 


case, and if separate schools could be provided for ther 
reception, it would, in my opinion, be an enormous advan- 


tage. Here again the difficulty is one of ways and means, 
for in many of the poorer districts in Ireland, where the 
rates.are already very high, Guardians would grudge 
an expenditure of even 5s. a week per child, and the poor 
classes could not afford to make such a payment. Iam 
not without hope, however, that.a scheme for the establish- 
ment of such an institution would have a chance of success, 
and would command the support of private charity.. 


22320. (Mr. Dickinson.) I see in your statement you say 
“Personally I am inclined to favour the establishment 
of intermediate institutions such as those contemplated 
by Parliament when approving of’ the provisions of 
Section 76, Sub-section 2, of the Local Government (Ire- 
land) Act, 1898: -An average of less than one such insti- 
tution in each county in Ireland would easily contain al! 
the persons of unsound mind now located in the work- 
houses, excluding those whose condition renders them 
fit subjects for the district. asylum, and it would leave 
room for the accommodation of additional members of the 
feeble-minde1 class who are now under no control, and 
whose friends would probably. take the opportunity of 
placing them under the restraint so provided, especially 
if by payment of a small weekly sum the taint of pauperism 
could be avoided.” I do not. understand what you are 
proposing. Where would room be left for the accommo- 
dation of additional members of the feeble-minded classes? 
Your proposal is that under this Local Government Act 
of 1898 the:county council should establish what you call 
intermediate Homes ?—Yes. 


22321. That is to say Homes which are neither asylums 
nor workhouses ?—Yes. 


22322. Those would take out of your workhouses the 
feeble-minded of whom you have spoken already, who are, 
most of them, in the workhouses now ?—Yes. 


22323. When you say it woul leave room for the 
accommodation of an additional number, what do you 
mean ?—I mean that one in each county would provide 
so much room that there would be plenty of accommo- 
dation, in addition to the persons who have been removed 
feom the workhouse, for Ds people who are now 
under no control. 


92324. You do not mean, leave room in the workhouse ? 


NO: 


22325. Then it comes to this: you mean to say that ifa 
county made one institution, they could naturally make 
it large enough to hold not only the feeble-minded that are 
at the present.moment in the workhouses, but others ?— 
Yes. 

22326.. You have no idea how many others there are who 
are not in the workhouses ? You do not attempt to make 
an estimate ?—I could not. I have had occasion to get 
a sort of census of the people down in certain small dis- 
tricts for other reasons, relief of distress and cld age 
pensions and things like that, and in those returns that 
I got from the relieving officers the latter did put down 
the feeble-minded, because they had to give me a return 
of every member of the family; but I do not think 
that. the information was very reliable. 


22327. Could you form any rough idea.; were they equal 
to the number that you knew of in the workhouses ?—I 
should say that of the feeble-minded class in all probability 
there are an equal number outside. I am making a 
distinction between feeble-minded and idiots and insane— 
the people who are what we call “ silly.” 


22328. In this one instance where this Act has been 
taken advantage of by the Cork asylum I understand you 
to say that there they have an establishment in which they 
accommodate 266 inmates. What are those inmates—266. 
from the Cork asylum and 144 from the workhouses—are 
those 266 lunatics ?—Yes, they are certified inmates of the 
asylum, but they are, 1 presume, of the chronic class, not 
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acute, and they send them to this institution so as to make 
room for more acute cases in the asylum. 

22329. So that the Cork asylum is for the acute cases 
now ?—As far as pos:ible. I should think that it is not 
sufficiently large to accommodate all the chronic cases— 
“chronic ” is not the right word—but the milder cases. 
I do not know exactly what the statistics for Cork asylum 
are, so I should, not give an opinion. 

22330. Are the 144 who come from the workhouses 
certified ?—When once they get to the asylum they have 
to be certified, but there is no such thing as a certified 
lunatic in an Irish workhouse. They could not be certified 
until they get to the asylum, except just 120 who are sent 
from the asylum as paying patients to workhouses. These 
latter remain certified under the Lunacy Act. 


22331. Can you tell us why these 144 are not certified ? 
Is it because they were not suitable for certification, or 
because they could not be sent to the asylum, there was 
not room in the asylum ?—Probably they had no room 
for them in the asylum ; in fact I am pretty certain they 
had not in some cases. Occasionally, when Guardians 
send lunatics to an asylum they are sent back to the 
workhouse. 


22332. It was not because they were not suitable for 
being certified ?—No. 

22333. But they are people as to whom tnere was not at 
all a pressing necessity to send them to the asylum, so they 
were kept in the workhouses ?—Yes. 


22334. This Act is an optional Act ?—Yes. 


22335. Do you know anything about how it came about 
that the Cork people did carry this Act out, because 
they are the only people in Ireland who have done it, I 
understand, ?—-I think it was largely through the Reman 
Catholic Bishop of Ross, who was very anxious to have 
this intermediate sort of Home instead of building an 
addition to the asylum. I believe that was the cass. 


22336. It was more from a desire to relieve the asylum 
than to institute a new system of Homes for the feeble- 
minded ?—Yes, I think it was simply to provide accommo- 
dation for the existing persons—the idiotic and insane, 
now accommodated in the workhouses and the asylum, and 
to make more room so as to get more people out of the 
workhouses. 


22337. If this idea is to be carried into practice would 
it be necessary, in your opinion, to make it compulsory 
on county councils to provide this accommodation ?— 
1 think it would in certain cases. Of course, it is com- 
pulsory on them now to make provision for all the lun- 
atics. 


22338. For those who are certified ?—Yes. I do not 
think the Local Government Board Act states that ; 
I mean that I do not think it defines clearly what is meant 
by being certified. 

22339. If it is obligatory to have to make provision for 
all certified lunatics, how is it the Guardians in the work- 
houses do not certify these people and put them forcibly 
on to the county ?—I am afraid we do not always do 
in Ireland what we are bound to:do by law. The county 
councils have not done it. The accommodation is not 
there in a great many cases. ' 


22340. I suppose you would say that if itis not made com- 
pulsory the probabilities are very small that this scheme 
of providing Homes for the feeble-minded will be carried 
out ?—I am not quite certain about that, because if any large 
well-arranged scheme were submitted to county councils 
I think the Local Government Board by persuasion 
could get them to do it provided the cost were moderately 
reasonable. What prevents their action now is that they 
cannot calculate what the cost would be. 


22341. Have the Irish Local Government Board done 
anything to persuade these county councils to carry out 
this Act ; it is seven years since this Act was passed ?— 
They did issue a circular to county councils in 1901 or 1902 
—I have not got it here though I brought it over with 
me—pointing out what powers the councils had and 
what they ought to do, but just three years ago a Vice- 
Regal Commission was appointed, which will report, I 
think, at the end of April. The terms of reference deal 
very largely with amending and i@proving the Poor Laws, 
and the Local Government Board have not taken any 
further steps pending the report of the Commission. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


22342. (Mr. Byrne.) What is the opinion of your 
department as to the general state of affairs in Ireland 
arising from the imperfect provision made for defectives ? 
Have your department considered that a great evil exists ? 
—I did not consult with the Commissioners before I 
came over, purposely, because one member of the Board 
is Chairman of the Vice-Regal Commission, and I could 
not very well ask him to tell me the substance of the report 
that is shortly going to be submitted to His Excellency. 


22343. We will have the benefit of that later ?—You 
will have that later on. So my opinions must be taken 
as my own now, and not as those of the Board generally. 


22344. It is this opinion that I would like to have ?— 
I think undoubtedly the existing accommodation for 
the feeble-minded is most deficient. There is practically 
none at all. 


22345. Do the evils one would expect from that want. 
of supervision stare you in the face? Are there many 
people falling into prostitution and crime and causing 
misery to their families ?—There is a certain amount of 
prostitution of the feeble-minded class, but it is not very 
large, as far as I have been able to gather from statistics. 


22346. Is there a marked drifting of the degenerates 
of the population into the slums of the big cities :—No, 
I do not think there is. 


22347. That is borne out by the larger number of 
feeble-minded persons in the entirely rural and healthy 
districts, is it not 7—Yes. 

22348. To what do you attribute the greater number 
of imbeciles to be found among the purely rural popula- 
tion in Ireland ?—I think in some cases where the people 
are not very poorly off, in certain districts in Ireland, they 
do not send their lunatics into any asylums. Therefore, they 
do not come under any control and therefore there is no 
account of them. 


22349. Could they do it in these remote country places ? 
—Yes, except where they are very poor and badly off. 


22350. They are more inclined to get rid of them 7— 
They are more inclined to get rid of them then. 


22351. So you do not think that it necessarily means 
any larger percentage of mental defect ?—[ do not think 
50. 


22352. Is the evil with which we are dealing regarded 
as a very serious one by administrators in Ireland. Do 
judges refer to it, and do learned medical bodies discuss: 
it, or is it practically an unknown question in Ireland ?— 
You hear it occasionally referred to, but I do not think 
it excites a very large amount of popular interest. You 
hear that lunacy is increasing; one persons says it is 
tea, anda nother person says it is drink, and so on, but 1 
do not think it is a very burning question. 


22353. So that there would be no enthusiasm on the 
part of local authorities in launching out into new expense 7 
—No, I do not think so. 


22354. I should like to ask a few details about a few 
things which have been recommended in England, to 
see if you would recommend them in Ireland. Do you 
think imbeciles and feeble-minded persons should be 
removed entirely from workhouses ?—No, I think there 
is a class that might possibly be left there; they are 
the people who are doing the work in the workhouses— 
—healthy able-bodied people who are feeble-minded, but. 
they help in washing and they do work in the garden. 
and are probably just as happy there as they would be 
anywhere else; so I do not think it would be necessary 
to remove them. 

22355. Nor the senile dements ?—Nor the senile dements, 
provided they were quite quiet. 

22356. Would you remove all the children ?—Certainly, 
every one of them. 

22357. Do you think it is a great evil, their being there 
-now ?—A very great evil, I think. 

22358. Which results in injury to the community 
afterwards :—I think it must. 

22359. You have told us you would like certain powers 
to detain paupers who now goin and out 7—Yes, 

22360. Would you apply that to feeble-minded women 
coming into the maternity wards ?—Yes. 

22361. Would you apply it to people who habitually 
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would be only too glad to send their children to such Hdmuni 
convent schools. I am only giving a general opinion ; I Bourke, Ke>. 
have no certain knowledge, but I think with yery little a 


render themselves chargeable to the rates from ae 
or frequent drunkenness ?—Yes. 


22362. Certainly if the drunkenness was due to feeble- 9 Mar. 1906. 


mindedness ?—I think so, certainly, in a case of that sort, 
where they are doing themselves harm, and liable to do 
their neighbours harm, 


22363. If colonies and other institutions suitable for 
detention existed, would you give the Guardians, the Poor 
Law authorities, power to get people sent to these colonies? 
—yYes. 


22364. To get them taken before the magistrate and 
committed ?—Yes ; of course in the case of children the 
Guardians would exercise their powers of adoption, and 
they could send them there. There is power for them to 
send, in the case of children, if they adopt. 


22365. They have power to adopt children ?—Yes, it is 
the same law as in England, I think, up toeighteen. They 
can take girls up to eighteen. 


22366. Do you think that system of adoption one that 
might be usefully employed in dealing with feeble-minded 
children ?—Undoubtedly, but it would not include all the 
cases, because you can only adopt under certain circum- 
stances. 


22367. Would you freely adopt it where parents were 
showing themselves not alive to the importance of having 
their children under proper care ?—Yes, and I should be 
inclined to increase the powers of Guardians to adopt—to 
make them broader than they are at present, so as to cover 
cases of that sort. 


22368. There is no boarding-out of the feeble-minded in 
Ireland; is there much outdoor relief given to people in 
respect of feeble-minded children ?—That I cannot quite 
answer. In our yearly returns is shown the outdoor relief 
given to the feeble-minded, but I think that means the 
head of the family being feeble-minded. I could give you 
that figure, but it would not cover the feeble-minded in the 
families where the head of the family was not feeble- 
minded. 


22369. Should you think in general that in cases where 
outdoor relief is given there are many in which it is given 
in respect of the feeble-minded child because that child or 
young woman or young man cannot earn a living and is a 
burden on its parents ?—No, very few. 


22370. So there is no occasion to prohibit that sort of 
thing ?—No ; I think mostly in these cases you would find 
itis given to the person direct. 


22371. I suppose in Ireland, as in England, there is a 
great difficulty in getting uncertified imbeciles dealt with 
by relatives who are not paupers but still who are not rich. 
Supposing a respectable working man has an imbecile 
daughter. He is getting, we will say 25s. or 30s. a week. 
When that child gets to a certain age he would like to have 
her put under care. Would the Guardians receive that 
child and deal with it, in Ireland ?—No. They might take 
it in as sick and give it relief by way of loan, but they can 
only take people either sick or destitute. They cannot 
take lunacy or feeble-mindedness into consideration. 


22372. They would not call permanent feeble-mindedness 
sickness. They probably would not deal with it in tht 
way ?—If they were friends of the man they probably 
would. 


22373. Would you recommend any change in that; 
is there an evil that requires a remedy there ?—I think 
if you had these intermediate Homes started, I would 
then suggest that persons should be able to put their 
children into these, paying a certain amount. 


22374. Paying what they could ?—Paying what they 
could. 


22375. Would you have that decided by a magistrate 
making an order as in an industrial school case, or would 
you leave it to bargaining ?—I think to bargaining. 

22376. Do you think it is important that what a man 
can pay should be got from him ?—I think itis more 
important that the child should be got into the institu- 
tion. The contribution would be very small in all pro- 
bability. Of course, there might be other institutions 
for children in addition to those which I have suggested 
in my statement. There are religious communities in 
Ireland who would, I think, if they got sufficient 
encouragement in the way of subsidies, start schools of 
that sort; and, certainly, in the south of Ireland, people 


encouragement such schools could be started. 


22377. They would be then something on the system 
of industrial schools ?—We have two district schools : 
one at Glin, the other at Trin, where the Boards of 
Guardians—half-a-dozen, about, in each case—combined 
and got an old workhouse that had been closed in one case, 
and a disused jail in another, and established district 
schools. Glin is run by the Sisters of Merey on the 
female side, and by tbe Christian brothers on the male 
side. 


22378. (Chairman.) For feeble-minded ?—No, ordin- 
ary children. I mean a Poor Law school. People will 
come into the workhouses, almost, to get their children 
sent to Glin school. Perhaps that is not very desirable, 
but it shows you that there would not be any objection 
on the part of parents to sending their children to such a 
school. 


22379. (Mr. Byrne.) That is the case in which religious 
Orders are apt to suffer, by local authorities not running 
the schools themselves 7—Yes. 


22380. The other system would require grants from 
the Treasury ?—Yes. 


22381. The school would belong to the Church, or the 
religious body, and the Treasury would subscribe ?.— 
And the rates. 


22382. That corresponds with the industrial school 
system ?—Yes. 


22383. Have you formed a rough idea of what would 
be a fair contribution towards the support of the school 
if it were more or less confined to the feeble-minded ?— 
You mean that class of school not under the local author- 
ity—the private school ? 


22384. Yes; how much assistance would it take torun 
such a school ?—One does not like to bind oneself. I 
know a community ouce offered to take ordinary children 
for 5s. a week per head. That was not for the feeble- 
minded, for whom probably they would consider they 
ought to be paid more, because there would be additional! 
expenditure for the feeble-minded. 


22385. Was it 5s. a head from both Government and 
local authority 7?—No, 5s. a head altogether; that was 
an offer made and not accepted. 


22386. So that, without going into detail, it might 
be done very cheaply ?—I think so ; at least, far cheaper 
than it could be done in the lunatic asylum. 


22337. You have not started any special schools for 
defectives ?—No. 


22388. You have not got the law ?—No. 


22389. Is it likely to become law soon ?—I do not 
know that there is any Bill pending. 


22390. There has been a Bill ?—Yes, but it was blocked 
last session. 


22391. Do you think there is much call, in Ireland, 
for a special mode of dealing with defective children, 
or do you think the religious schools which you have 
suggested would meet the whole difficulty ?—I would 
sooner see some Act passed. Of course there is now no 
power at all to deal with them even in that way. The 
ones that are under the Guardians’ control you could deal 
with if such schools were established ; but you cannot 
get at the people outside. 


22392. There would have to be some way of sifting 
them out from the healthy children ?—Yes. 


22393. So that an Act on the lines of our Special Schools 
Act might be valuable ?—I am afraid I do not know very 
much about the Act you have referred to ; I have seen it, 
but I have not studied it. I presume the conditions are 
pretty much the same, $9 the Act ought to be pretty much 
the same. 

22394. (Dr. Dunlop.) On the question of special classes 
for children, do you think they are really very desirable ? 
Have you considered the matter much ?—You mean, to 
have the children separated in schools ? 


22395. Yes ?—I do. 


22396. Are you aware it is an enormously expensive 
matter? You have made a very strong claim that there 
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should be institutions started for the more necessitous 
cases of imbecility ?—Yes. 


22397. Which is the greater claim in Ireland—the 
increase of institutions, or the starting special classes? If 
the money could be spent.in one of two ways, which is the 
greater call ?—I do not quite understand. If you make 
provision for adults in one institution I do not see why you 
should not make provision for the children in another. 
Perhaps I do not quite take your point. 


22398. There are two suggestions for dealing with 
children; the one is to put them into institutions for 
training; the other is to train them in special classes ?— 
That is in private ? 


22399. No; in public schools, in special classes. Have 
you considered that matter—the relative expense of the 
two, and whether the money would be better spent in cne 
direction or in the other direction ?—Just to keep them in 
the school and to keep them in one separate class ? 


22400. Yes ?—I think I would sooner have them all in 
one class; the numbers are not very large. If you take 
workhouses, the numbers of feeble-minded children are not 
very large, and to have a separate class for them would 
involve, I think, considerable expense. In some cases you 
have two or three. For instance, I took twenty Unions that 
I happened to know, and whose officers I thought would 
give me fairly reliable information as regards the children 
and the other lunatics, not classified, of whom we had no 
returns, and in those twenty Unions there were thirty- 
three children who were not classed as idiots or lunatics. 


22401. Were those in workhouses, or outside ?—In 
-workhouses. 


22402. The workhouse cases, you think, ought to be 
brought together into a central institution ?—Yes. 


22403. What about cases outside the workhouse? Let 
us consider Dublin and Belfast: there must be a. large 
number of imbecile children living at home ?—I said that 
if you started your institution. for the workhouse children. 
I thought you would find there would be plenty of room 
for the outside children as well; therefore it would be a 
cheaper method to send them in with the others if you 
could get them. You have no power at present to 
enforce their going into a school. 


22404. It is very much more desirable in your opinion 
that they should be relieved in that manner, rather than be 
taught so many hours a day in a special school ?—Yes, it is. 


22405. Money spent in that.way will give more general 
relief ?—I think it would. 


22406. You mentioned just now the power of detaining 
children in. such. an institution; is it required at all; 
is there any necessity for having compulsory powers of 
detention ?—I think there is, for this reason, that occasion- 
ally you will get parents who will say they would like to 
have the children out for a bit, and they would take them 
out. Then they would want them to be sent back again. 
For that reason I think you want power of detention to 
stop parents doing foolish things with them. 


22407. To protect. them: against the parents; but as 
regards the child, there is no special power of detention 
required, is there? The child cannot claim its release ? 
—No. 

22408. To protect them against the parents ?—To 
protect them against the parents. Of course, as I said 
just now, in the case. of adoption by Guardians, that 
does not come in, because the Guardians. would have 
the power. 

22409. Your statement refers to the existence of other 
institutions for imbeciles in Ireland beyond the Stewart 
Institution, where the children of rich people are sent ?— 

I only know two or three ae where they take 
people in. 


22410. Can you tell us ?—I am afraid I cannot give 
you the names at present. There is one near Dublin 
where they take some, but that is for people who pay 
£100 or £200 a year. 


22411.. Are they under any supervision or control as 
a guarantee of good treatment ?—I suppose they must 
come under the inspectors of lunatics. They do not 
come under the Poor Law ig any way, so _they do not 
come within my ken. 


22412, You believe they do exist ?— Yes, two of them. 


EVIDENCE 


22413. You rather deplore the fact that the feeble- . 
minded, as they grow up, become domestic eet 2 
Yes: 


22414. That means they are turned on to don a lot 
of household work ?—Yes. 


22415. Is not that the very best” possible hie to- 
which they can be: put? - We have been told, on all 
hands, that) work: is the best possible thing for them ? — 
—Yes; but I do not) think: work at the»end of the 
stick is. There was a case in Blackrock the other 
day—the woman is being tried for murder now— 
of the most ghastly treatment of a feeble-minded 
girl She came from some place, I do not know 
whether it was a. workhouse, and for months people 
heard yells and screams, and there was a most ghastly 
account when it came out; she killed the girl eventually 
by beating her. ‘That is really what I meant. That 
1s an exaggerated case, but when it comes to letting a 
child out, a child or an adult who is feeble-minded, they 
get a great many more kicks than the person who is able 
to go and complain about it, and they stand a great deal 
more. I know our lady inspectors of boarded-out children 
always keep recommending us to urge Boards of Guardians 
not to board out any feeble-minded children, and we try 
to stop them as far as possible. 


22416. It is done, though, at present ?—Yes; they can 
board out any children they like in the ordinary boarding- 
out way. There are about 2,500 children boarded out 
in Ireland, and some ‘of those are feeble-minded, but we 
have had occasion to requisition the Guardians, in more 
than one. case, to take back children from the. people with 
whom they have been boarded out on, account of the 
reports of our lady inspectors who have gone round and 
found them neglected or ill-treated. 


22417. To come back to the point: when you aeons 
their being domestic drudges you rather refer to the 
means they use to make them work than to the doing 
of the work ?—I think there is a distinction between a 
drudge and a worker. 


22418. What is the relation of the Poor Law in Ireland 
to mental defect? Is mental defect a ground for Poor 
relief in Ireland ?—No, unless: it is the cause of destitution. 


22419. What are the grounds of poor relief ?—Mental 
defect may be the ground of out-door relief; people who 
by reason of mental or bodily infirmity are unable to 
earn their own living.. They must be destitute, of course, 
or else they would not get the relief; but if they are 
destitute by reason of mental defect, they can get 
out-door relief. Of course any destitute person can 
claim admission to the workhouse. 


29490, Whether he is insane or lunatic ?—If he is 
destitute he is bound to be admitted. 


22421. You are allowed to take any insane and lunatic 
destitute persons ?—We are allowed, because they come 
in ag destitute. If they claim their own discharge they 
can walk out of the workhouse in three hours. 


22422. In Scotland, before admitting any inmate to — 
a poorhouse there must be a certificate that that person 
is not a lunatic or a person of unsound mind, or an idiot ;_ 
you have no such restriction ?—No. There. are) in con- 
sequence some very deplorable results now and then. One 
happened Jast June. Aman was sent in by the dispensary 
medical officer with the usual note. The man was brought 
in with the note, and he was classified as insane, or at 
least placed in the lunatic ward, and three days afterwards — 
he killed four men with a shovel. 


22493. Mental defect is ground for outside relief ?-— 
Yes, out-door relief; that is, if you are destitute by 
reason of it. You have to be destitute by reason of your ~ 
mental] defect. 


22424, Now we come to a person who has commencing 
insanity, loses work, and is consequently destitute. We 
are told it is not part of the duty of the medical officer 
of the dispensary to grant a certificate to that person— 
it is not part of the duty of the dispensary medical officer 
to certify relief for such a person?—No. He should, of 
course, state it, if the person is being sent into the 
workhouse ; that is what the dispensary medical officer 
in the instance referred to did not do, and the Loeal 
Government Board told the Guardians that he was very © 
much to blame, and requested them to censure him for 
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not making it plain, on his note that he sent in, that 
this man was insane. 


22425. The point I am making is this: we are told 
one of the reasons why these defectives are not certified 
in the ordinary way is because they cannot afford the 
certificate. I understand all dependents are entitled to 
medical relief in Ireland. How is it that they cannot 
get this particular form of ‘medical relief, namely, 
certification ?—Who said that ? 


22426. It is in Sir George O’Farrell’s statement : 
“The necessary action must be taken by a relative or 
friend of the lunatic, and, as this involves the payment 
of a fee to the certifying medical practitioner, it presents 
a serious bar, in the majority of cases, owing to the 
poverty of the parties concerned’? ?—That is to send them 
to the asylum, not to the workhouse. 


22427. How is it the poor people do not get this particu- 
lar form of medical relief, namely, certification ?—That I 
cannot answer. In a way they do. For instance, the 
Poor Law pays it in a great many cases. If the person 
is destitute, the magistrates can: certify payment up to 
£2 to the doctor, and they give a certificate which 
is payable by the Poor Law Guardians. The police 
or the relatives of a destitute person, or anyone else, can 
make an affidavit, and the police take him up, go to the 
magistrates, and the magistrates come and meet the 
dispensary doctor, and the magistrates have power to 
allow a fee to the dispensary doctor not exceeding 
£2, and that fee is payable by the Board of Guardians. 


22428. But in the ordinary case it is not part of the 
ordinary Poor relief i in Ireland—the giving of the medical 
certificate ?—No. 


22429. You cannot tell me why that is ?—I cannot tell 
you. 


22430. Regarding the defectives and lunatics in work- 
houses, they are not kept altogether separate from the 
other inmates, are they ?—No; they are in some cases. 
There are two kinds, the ones who are classed, and the 
ones who are not classed. Roughly speaking the 
feeble-minded who are not classed are about half as 
many as those who are classed. 


22431. Do you think it is a hardship upon the sane 
inmates of a workhouse to be classed along with those 
insane or defective people 7?—I think it depends a great 
deal upon. the character and nature of the insane inmate, 
but in a great many cases it is, undoubtedly; they 
make a noise at night and so on. 


22432. Some of them are dirty, and you told us just 
now that some of them are exceedingly dangerous ?—Yes. 


22433. It is a great hardship on the sane persons to be 
shut up along with them ?—Yes. Ofcourse the dangerous 
ones, or the ones at all liable to harm themselves or any- 

body else, or the very offensive ones, are nearly always 
put into the lunatic wards and kept separate. Those 
wards have yards and everything separate. 


22434, Regarding this possible mixture, are there 
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never such things as “sexual accidents”? inside the 
workhouses ?—Yes ; very rarely. 


22435. How many would there be in ten years, say; 9 4), 


in Ireland; would there be two a year ?—Not more, I 
think, inside workhouses. 


22436. There will probably be two per year ?—Possibly. 
T do not like to tie myself, really ; I have not thought the 
matter over. Occasionally during one’s work a case 
crops up. There is a charge made sometimes, but it is 
generally very difficult of proof. 


22437. They are certainly not unknown ?—Not un- 
known. 


22438. The reason why I brought up that point is that 
Sir George O’Farrell was rather doubtful of the suitability 
_of boarding-out on account of these sexual, accidents, 
but you give it as your opinion that they occur in work- 
houses too ?—Very rarely. 


22439. It is very rare outside, but they exist in the 
workhouses as well ?—Yes. 


22440. What about the supervision? Is it the same 
-for insane as for other pauper®?—No,; the Guardians 
have been improving their methods with regard to this 
class during the last fifteen or eighteen years, and in 
a great many of the workhouses now they have got 
paid attendants. 


22441, Not universally ?—No. 


22442. What inspection are these people under ?— 
They are inspected by us at our usual half-yearly in- 
spections, and they are inspected by the inspectors of 
lunatics, Sir George O’Farrell and Dr. Courtenay. 


22443. Have the ihspectors of lunatics any power of 
ordering these perscns out of workhouses into asylums ?— 
No, I do not think they have any power in the matter. 
They come round and send in Reports to the Guardians, 
and generally send us a copy of the Report as well. 


22444. As a matter of administration, do you think it 
right we should have the defectives dealt with by two 
different bodies, the one under the County Council and the 
Lunacy Board, and very similar cases dealt with by tke 
Local Government Board and the Guardians ?—No. If 
we had intermediate institutions (this is entirely my own 
opinion, and may be absolutely contrary to the views 
of the Local Government Board) I should put them 
under the County Council in the same way as those in 
Asylums, and under the inspectors of lunatics. 

22445. Do you not think it would be an advantage to 
bring all of them under one authority ?—I do; under 
the County Council and the inspectors of lunatics. 

22446. But the one local authority dealing with the 
whole of the mentally defective and one central body 
dealing with them ?—Yes. 


22447. It is a disadvantage to put scme under the Local’ 


Government Board and some under the Cunty Council ? 
—TI think it would be a great blessing if we could get rid of 
them all from the workhouses. 


FREDERICK E. Rarnsrorp, Esq., M.D., L.R.C.P., etc., called and ; Examined. 


22448. (Chairman.) Would you kindly tell us how long 
you have been medical superintendent of the Stewart 
Institution ?—I am in my eighth year of office there. 


22449. You had had considerable experience before 
then ?—Three years assistant medical officer to the 
Bristol Asylum, Fishponds. 


22450. You have been so kind as to give us a statement 
of your evidence. May we put that on our notes ?— 
Certainly. ; 


STATEMENT OF THE EviIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIvVIN 
BY FrRepERick E. Rarnsrorp, EsqQ., M.D., L.R.C.P., 
EtTC., REsipENT MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT STEWART 
INSTITUTION FOR ImBEcILes, PALMERSTOWN,COUNTY 
Dus, FORMERLY ASSISTANT MEDICAL OFFICER 
Bristou Crry ASyLum. 

Dr. Frederick Rainsford will state— 

With the exception of the Stewart Institution, which is 
: entirely supported by charitable donations, nothing is done 
in Ireland to improve, train, or educate the weak-minded. 


The establishment of the Stewart Institution is due to the 
want, long felt in Ireland, of some institution into which 
feeble-minded children capable of improvement might be 
admitted, and in which efforts to erste any latent men- 
tal powers existent might be tried. 

The Census return of 1861 stated that the large number ? 
of 7,033 idiots existed in Ireland, being in a proportion of 
1 to 825 of her population. Of this large number no less 
than 5,675 were *‘ at large,’ 934 were in the workhouse, 403 
were housed in various county asylums, and 21 were in 
prison. 

Feeling that this state of things was a disgrace, the late- 
Dr. Geo. Hugh Kidd, of Dublin, aided by a number of lead- 
ing gentlemen, took steps for having this great. want sup- 
plied, and, after public meetings were held, a Committee 
was appointed to obtain subscriptions. It was considered 
that less than £20,000 would be inadequate to found a 
suitable institution and to maintain it efficiently, but the 
Committee were able to collect little more than a third 
of this sum, and the fulfilment of the project seemed for a 
time very doubtful. 
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to do some sort of work, however small and insignificant, 
believing that all work has its value as mental exercise, 
and that to teach any one of them to do anything, say to 


Frederick , At this juncture of atiairs the late Dr. Stewart came 
Rainsford, forward and secured a donation of £4,000, payable at his 
sq, M.D., death, besides making over his interest in a well-established 


LRP. private asylum at Lucan, the profits arising from which 
were to help to maintain and carry on the imbecile in- 
stitution. 


This ofter was, needless to say, accepted by the Commit- 
tee, and they were soon able to enter on the work. 


Owing to this the institution not merely got its present 
name, but acquired what I may describe as its double- 
barrelled character, viz., an institution for the training and 
education of imbeciles, and a hospital for the reception of 
patients mentally affected. The profits of the latter 
department are devoted to the upkeep of the imbecile 
institution. 


The Committee, after accepting this offer, acquired pre- 
mises in Lucan in close proximity to Dr. Stewart’s asylum. 
They were fitted up to accommodate thirty-five cases, 
and in July,1869, the institution now known as the Stewart 
Institution was opened with twelve recently-elected cases. 


At the outset the Committee was fortunate in securing 
the services of the late Dr. Pim to superintend their new 
institution. It is not for me to dwell on the value of Dr. 
Pim’s work here. , I can only say that it was characterised 
by judgment, keen administrative power, and marked 
ability, and for almost thirty years he devoted all his time, 
talents, and abilities to the welfare of his patients. The 
institution is indeed a monument of his work, and of 
him truly may it be said “ Si quaerts monumentum 
circumspice ” 


After carrying on the institution at Lucan for some 
years under great difficulties owing to unsuitability of 
premises, the Committee became the purchasers of Palmer- 
ston House and grounds. 


The adaptation of these premises demanded an outlay 
of a considerable sum of money, and for the time being 
only two-thirds of the accommodation designed was com- 
pteted. In 1879 the institution removed from Lucan to its 
new quarters. 

The demands for admission continuing to increase, as 
soon as sufficient funds were collected to warrant the step 
the Committee lost no time in setting to work to complete 
the building, but funds were hard to get, and many years 
elapsed before the complete building was in full swing. 


Great credit is due to the devotion and keen business 
ab:lity shown by the Managing Committee, assisted by the 
able Secretary, Mr. O’ Neill, who for over thirty years has 
with liberality tempered by prudence managed its finances, 
and now to-day we are in the proud position of being able to 
say that we have the entire building in full work and prac- 
tically free from debt. 


Since it was first opened 466 imbecile children have 
been admitted. Of this number 129 died in the institu- 
tion, 234 were discharged, and we have 103 inmates 
remaining in the institution. 


Of those discharged a large percentage were so dealt 
with, their term of election having expired, or they were 
considered unsuitable, but a fair proportion were removed 
so much improved that they were in a position to earn a 
livelihood, or else to be so useful in their home that their 
presence was desirable. One, after a stay here of eighteen 
years, was promoted to be an attendant, and has for four 
years discharged his duties with great efficiency. 


Bearing in mind that we have only fifty-six male in- 
mates, of whom about thirty are practically unable to do 
anything, it will readily be seen that the number available 
for any specialised manual instruction is very limited 
when the multifarious duties connected with the cleaning 
of a large institution with a limited staff have been dis- 
charged. Weare, however, able to get a good many fibre 
mats made during the year, some tweed woven, and 
a good deal of small repairs in the tailoring and carpenter- 
ing departments done. 

Nearly the entire upkeep of the grounds around the in- 
stitution, exclusive of the farm, is done by the boys, while 
the girls do a good deal of work in the laundry and kitchen 
in addition to knitting, sewing, and darning. While it 
would of course be very pleasant to be able to show well 
arrangel workshops in various trades, presided over by 
skilled artisans, and supplied by boys learning their re- 
spective trades, the cost would be far beyond our resources, 
and we have to rest content with trying to get the inmates 


polish a brass tap, is to have done something towards his 
mental betterment. 


I subjoin above note (written some time ago), as it 
gives an idea of how the institution of which I have been 
for nearly eight years medical superintendent came into 
existence. 


In a paper which I read in July, 1905, on the question 
of what should be done for the imbecile, I stated that 
I felt that the chief points which impressed themselves on 
me in my present position were :— 


(1.) The necessity for having every weak-minded 
pauper in Ireland taken charge of by the State, and placed 
in such a position that he or she could neither be harmful 
to himself, nor herself, nor to the State. 


(2.) That all these feeble-minded ones should be taken 
charge of in suitable institutions at an age when it 
might be possible to teach them. At the present time all 
that is done for them is done by the Stewart Institution 
which caters for about 100 inmates. 


(3.) That provision should be made by law, enabling 
such as could not be taught to be capable of earning a 
living to be kept for life in a suitable institution. 


(4.) That such institution or institutions should be 
as far removed as possible from the modern conception 
or taint of an asylum, being rather in the nature of a colony 
or training institution. 


(5.) That while no doubt trades of various kinds could 
be taught to suitable cases no work will be found so 
generally useful and beneficial as outdoor work, and for 
this reason such colony should have ample supply of 
land attached. 


(6.) That such colony or institution should not be 
expected, certainly at first, to be run on very cheap lines, 
as, if it is to be of educational value, trained instructors 
of various kinds would have to be engaged at salary 
sufficient to attract the highest talent. I should hope, 
however, that in process of time the labour of the inmates 
might yield remunerative results which would materially 
diminish the expenditure. : 


(7.) I would suggest that these colonies or institutions 
should be of fairly large size. To multiply such would 
in Ireland be a mistake. The larger the institution the 
smaller the proportionate outlay. One or two for all 
Ireland would probably be quite sufficient to deal with the 
question for the present. 


The Stewart Institution is greatly hampered in its 
valuable work by the paucity of its inmates. Of late 
years the admissions have been of an increasingly low and 
non-improvable type. This is due to the system of 
election by votes of subscribers who naturally favour the 
case the admission of which to an institution will be the 
greatest relief to the family. 


(8.) This colony or institution should be in two divisions 
viz., school and industrial section, the former taking 
all children from six to sixteen, the latter the adults. 
In the ideal state all inmates would be received young and 
there trained and taught as far as possible, and thence 
drafted on to industrial section where their work weuld 
be remunerative to the institution. é 


(9.) The law in Ireland will have to be altered so as to 
permit of feeble-minded persons being committed under 
an Act resembling, say, “ The Idiots Act” of England. 


At present any feeble-minded person sent to asylum 
or institution has to be ‘committed on same form as a 
lunatic. Iwould amend this by allowing ofa very simple 
form signed by one medical man simply stating that A.B., 
was weak-minded, deficient in control or will power, and 
as such a suitable case for detention in an institution. 


(10.) Bearing in mind the number of weak-minded 
persons who, being at large, are a source of danger to the 
State, either as criminals or as profligates adding unfit 
units to the population yearly, I should give authority 
to medical officers of workhouses or jails, when such come 
under their notice, to sign certificates setting forth their 
feeble-minded condition and have them sent to some 
institution where they would be kept for life. 
Every medical officer of workhouse infirmaries can readily 
call to mind numberless instances of feeble-minded women 
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at large who are annual visitors to the lying-in wards 
and thereby add mental defectives to the population. * 
(11.) The State pays a Capitation Grant for such 
feeble-minded persons as are at present in county 
asylums. In return for this the State gets the 
worst possible value for the money expended. This 
Capitation Grant, if paid for feeble-minded cases m a 


* Vide Q. 22528 infra. 
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properly equipped colony or institution, would help Frederick 2. 


its work largely and would certainly yield more productive 
results. 


(12.) The latest census returns for Ireland showed 


Rainsford, 
Esq.. M.D, 
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that there were on 3rd March, 1901, 5,216 idiots in the 9 Mar. 1906. 


country, of whom 3,272 were at at large, 763 in asylums, 
and 1,181 in workhouses, this being in the proportion 
of 1 to 860 of the population. 


TABLE SHOWING, BY PROVINCES AND CouNTIES, THE NuMBER oF IDIOTS IN IRELAND, ON THE 3RD Marcu, 
1901, AND THEIR Ratio TO THE PopuLATION.—CENsus, 1901. 




















Provinces and Counties. paces Porte 
Carlow County - - - 71 lin 533 
Dublin County and City - - 249 }, 1,795 
Kildare County - - - 55 aL Loo 
Kilkenny ,, AAs - 109 sy C2 
King’s ~ - - = 116 3 +519 
Longford ,, BE IUes - 85 » 549 
Soman 7 eee nS 16 » 484 
Meath ss, 2 RATS » 478 
Queen’s _,, - - - 61 uagal 
Westmeath County - -~ - Lt a3) 
Wexford fs - - - 167 3 O23 
Wicklow ts - - - 79 5 270 

Total of Leinster = - - | 1,381 lin 834 
Clare County - - - - 218 De rtOLD 
Cork County and City -~ - 436 ge 928 
Kerry County - - - - 227 me LOU 
Limerick County and City - 159 » 919 
Tipperary County - - - 262 ye OLE 
Waterford County and City - 152 hen LO 

Total of Munster - -| 1,454 lin 740 














Provinces and Counties. iE hes Peak viens 
Antrim County and Belfast City 266 1 in 2,049 
Armagh County - - - 140 » wooo 
Cavan - - - < 132 gr 739 
Donegal me 2 2 174 »» 1,004 
Down i at nai 2157 hue! 45 af 958 
Fermanagh ,, = a aN enag Dia 65 
Londonderry County and City 124 9.13168 
Monaghan County - - - 105 we TT 
Tyrone County - - - 205 yg hoe 

Total of Ulster - - =| 1,450 1 in 1,092 
Galway County - - - 233 dala SLO 
Leitrim ‘ - - 74 i UEGST 
Mayo A - - - 258 Sa ye: 
Roscommon County - - - 138 9 | dao 
Sligo County - - - - 86 en tO 

Total of Connaught - - 789 lin 820 
Natives of Great Britain - . 5 — 
Aliens - - - - - 5 — 
Localities Unspecified —- - 132 — 

Total of Ireland - - | 5,216 lin 860 





N.B.—At large, 3,272 ; in Asylums, 763 ; in Workouses, 1,181. 


It is quite possible that there are half as many weak- 
minded persons not classed as idiots in census returns 
and who, not being recognised as such, are probably a 
greater danger to the State. 

(13.) In the Stewart Institution, to prevent over- 
crowding, each case is elected in the first instance for 
five years. At the expiration of this period they are, 
if improved in any way, usually put up for re-election 
for a further period of five years. At the end of that 
time they must be removed, being no longer eligible for 
re-election. In a few special instances cases have been 
retained at the discretion of the managing committee, 
but such constitute a very small proportion. I have 
long been exercised in mind over the hardship thus 
imposed on these unfortunate cases of having to be re- 
moved. 
and the care the child can get is necessarily far short 
of his requirements. Should the parents have died during 
the period in which the child has been in the institution, 
there is no place where he can be sent, save to the work- 
house or county asylum, in the deadly environment of 
which his latter state soon becomes worse than the first. Of 
ate, too, great difficulty has been metin getting these dis- 
sharged cases into either, as the workhouses will only take 
such as have been originally sent in by them, and the 
usylums refuse them even when duly certified and com- 
mitted, on the ground of want of accommodation. Had 
the Stewart Institution a Government grant a large 
1umber of such could be kept to their material advantage. 

(14.) The Stewart Institution possesses equipment 
‘or a much larger number of inmates than are resident, 
und is only kept back from extending the work by financial 
onsiderations. It is becoming more difficult each year 
0 keep up the annual subscription list, and the lack 
f rich benefactors, such as are found to help kindred 
nstitutions in England and Scotland, is very much felt. 
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In most cases the parents are wretchedly poor. 


(15.) Any colony or institution designed to deal 
with this great want should be properly equipped and 
subject to the control of the Inspectors of Lunatics and 
a representative board, and should not be committed 
to the control of any ecclesiastical community. It must 
always be remembered that weak-minded persons have 
frequently feeble constitutions, and are peculiarly liable 
to tuberculosis and congenital heart disease. It is 
therefore highly important that any institution established 
for their benefit should have at its head a trained physician 
capable, not merely of treating any disease as it arises, 
but of superintending the sanitary and hygienic arrange- 
ments of the institution, as well as of seeing that cases 
are set to work at trades or occupations suitable to 
their physique and intelligence. 


(16.) With regard to the question of the tendency 
there would be to accumulation of the unimprovable in 
such a colony, to such an extent as to hamper the educa- 
tional work, I think that perhaps this difficulty might be 
met by making use of some of the disused workhouses 
throughout Ireland where such unimprovables could 
be housed, fed, and cared for, on most economical lines. 

In the suggestions thus made I have scarcely touched 
upon what is perhaps one of the principal objects of your 
Commission, viz., the question of the prevention of such 
conditions. It seems to me that in dealing with so 
vital a question one is logically committed to one or other 
of two courses, sterilisation or segregation. I am loth 
for many reasons to recommend the former, and I am 
therefore compelled to fall back on the latter. My own 
experience is that the three great factors in the causation 
of feeble-mindedness are heredity, alcohol, and syphilis; 
eliminate these three and the numbers of feeble-minded 
cases would fall 80 per cent. 

It is only by segregation, short of sterilisation, that 
you can attain this desirable end. 


N 


—— 


Questions 22451 to 22474. 
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1 assume that in properly conducted training schools 
elementary training would be attempted. At the end ofa 
year such as were found to be hopeless, and unable either 
to learn anything or do any sort of work, could be sent back 
to this local workhouse. 'Those who could be taught or 
trained would be kept on, say, to sixteen or seventeen years 
of age and then sent on to the industrialcolony. It would 
then be possible to have each case reviewed by mental 
experts periodically, and only such as were certified as of 
sound mind and capable of earning a living would be 
allowed to leave. 

There will probably always remain a class of incorrigibles 
who will not learn or work, and whose moral influence will 
be bad ; these might be dealt with by the Prison Board in 
a penal colony with criminal and profligate defectives. 

It is no good letting sentiment interfere with common 
sense, and if this evil is to be eradicated it must be done 
thoroughly. I would not be an advocate for handing over 
the early teaching and training of the feeble-minded in 


Ireland to thé educational authority unless in schools 


specially set apart for the purpose, and even then the 
necessary multiplication of such would to my mind 
constitute a serious obstruction both on the grounds of 
efficiency and expense. 

To have them in many schools in the neighbourhood 
would mean that ‘they would be neglected for the higher 
children who would earn result fees. 

The training of the imbecile constitutes a highly special- 
ised profession for which the ordinary teacher is unfitted, 
and moreover my experience is that more mental improve- 
ment is to be looked for when mental defectives are 
kept in classes to themselves. 

In the Stewart Institution we found that, as a rule, a 
case, unless a hopeless idiot, can usually be taught to do 
something, and most cases who have perfect powe1s of 
articulation can be taught to read and write, though 
imperfectly. In an industrial school or colony, such. as 
I have indicated, the expense should not be great, as I 
believe the larger part of the. work incidental to, such 
could and would be efficiently done by the inmates. 
Gorgeously equipped buildings, elaborately furnished, at 
cost of £350 a bed, are not needed. Comfort and efficiency 
can be obtained at much less cost. 

Land in Ireland is not dear, and while I would not 
venture to estimate the cost, I think that it may be laid 
down that it would not be in any sense prohibitive. 

I have been asked by my managing committee to 
submit to your notice the following: “It is to be hoped 
that, in any legislation which may be proposed, the claims 
of the Stewart Institution—the only one in Ireland—which 
has for thirty years carried on its beneficial work in the 
face of great difficulties, may not be overlooked, and that 
it may be permitted, with help, to extend its sphere of 
usefulness, without interference with its constitution.” 


F. E. Ratnsrorp, M.D. 
22nd February, 1906. 


22451..(Mr, Byrne.) Could, you give us, roughly speak- 
ing, an idea as to how many people at your institution are 
profound idiots, and how many are low grade imbeciles, 
and how many higher grade ?—About 10 per cent. pro- 
foundly incapable of doing anything ; I think 10 per cent. 
are certainly low idiots, but there are 20 per cent. who 
through physical disability are unable to do anything, 
about 20 per cent. are not useful in any sense of the word, 
but could help themselves in the sense of perhaps feeding 
themselves. The balance could do something ; it may be 
little. 


22452. They can walk and dress and undress. them- 
selves ?—Yes, 


22453. And receive some sort of instruction ?—Yes, 
can be taught to do something with their hands: 


22454. If it is only to brush the floor 2—Yes, walk up 


and down and polish it. 


22455. Have you any high grade ?—Yes,, a certain 
number are kept on under the class of unpaid attendants 
who are fairly useful attendants, those who are kept on 


after their ten years’ period of election has expired. They . 


are fairly good. They are the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. 


22456. If institutions of the same nature as yours are 
multiplied would you recommend in the same place the 
reception of different classes of imbeciles, or would you 
have separation ; would you have idiots segregated from 
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the others ?—I would not deal with the idiots on any 
expensive line ; I would keep them apart ; they are only a © 
burden on everybody. My theory is to eliminate the 
idiot and put him, consistently with proper treatment, 
under the cheapest and most inexpensive control, and — 
devote your energies to trying to improve those who cam, 
be improved. 


22457. Do you think that from the point of view oy: 
economy it is desirable to have the middle grade imbeciles. 
looking after the low grade ?—Yes. -You.could have 
them under the same institution, but classification 
would be necessary, to my mind, not to waste your 
energies on a class who are not worth spencane any 
money on. 


22458. The class. who are. pe taught might epend» 
their spare time in looking after the others ?—Yes. 


22459. Imbeciles are usually mutually helpful in~ 
institutions ?—Yes.. 


22460. Do you think that that fact ought to ve kent; im. 
mind ?—Certainly. 


22461. So that on the whole you would be rather im 
favour, for economical reasons, of having them in the 
same institutions ?—Yes, I think there are good reasons: 
in favour of it. 


22462. You suggest in your statement having some- 
thing like the Idiots Act certificate which we have in 
England ?—Yes. 


22463. Do you think that Br the class $i paste: of 
whom we have been speaking that would be quite suffi-. 
cient and would satisfy the public, or would you have it 
supplemented by an order of the magistrate ?—When I 
specified the Idiots Act I was not quite aware of the terms: 
of it, but I knew there was an Act which dealt with the 
idiot as distinct from the lunatic. The idea in my mind 
was to have anAct which would give the institution author- 
ity to detain a person against the wish of the parent who 
might foolishly wish to remove him. Consequently the — 
stronger you can make that Act—in other words, the more 
power you can give to the superintendent or the governing © 
body to detain them—the better ; it, would strengthen the. 
medical certificate, and therefore would be very valuable. ’ 


22464, You think all'practical purposes would be met by ~ 
giving an appeal to amagistrate 7—Yes. . You want some- — 
thing to prevent an injudicious parent removing a child 
when you do not wish it. 


22465. There is no difficulty about the liberty of the sub- 
ject being infringed ?—No; you may have | an appeal, 
certainly. 


22466. You speak at the end of your statement of the — 
appropriate institution being an industrial school or | 
colony. You know the existing system, ‘of industria a 
schools in Ireland ?—Yes. 


22467. You know. that professedly, hes Latah thes 
feeble-minded because they interfere with bhele Woes I. 
Yes. 


22468. They have some feeble- minded among them and 
they do their best for them ?—Yes. » 


22469. Do you think it would be a good plan to utilise 
that system more extensively for educating and keeping | 
the feeble-minded out of mischief ?—The idea that.per- 
meates all my remarks is the idea of having an institution — 
specifically devoted to weak-minded persons, and to no ; 
others without any reference to existing schools; but I am 
not in favour of imposing the duty of taking charge of 
imbeciles on any existing boards; it ought to be ro 
specialised work. 


22470. Do you say the work that is at present done 
by separate boards should be taken away from them and. 
given to a new body ?—I do not think there is anki work ; 
done for imbeciles which is worth talking about.. 


22471. There is the Poor Law work ?—_They ag ot, agi 
anything except feed them. ‘ 

22472. They simply keep them alive ?—They’ sich 
keep them alive ; 


22473. You think they ought to be. dealt with with 2 a 
view of extracting the maximum of aptly with the Tenet 
harm to them ?—Yes. . 


22474. If that was so it. would bt i be pat under a 
special ‘‘ Defective’? Board ?—Yes. 


ES 
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22475. Do you think that that Board should be con- 
nected with the lunacy authority ?—Yes. 


22476. In fact, it would be unreasonable not to work 
them together ?—Yes, I am. strongly in favour of. being 
put under the Lunacy Board. 


22477. On the ground that the classes overlap ?—They 
do. 


22478, (Mr. Dickinson.) Can you give us at all an idea 
of the cost of your Home ?—I have brought a tabulated 
statement for the last five years.* The cost varies slightly 
with the capitation; the more we have, it comes out 
slightly cheaper. In the year 1900 it cost Is. 8d., and a 
fraction per head per day. That came to a total cost of 
£31 3s. 7d. per head per annum. That included every 
expense except buildings ; salaries, wages, miscellaneous 
charges, clothing, fuel, light, stores, provisions, laundry 
expenses, ‘law, advertisements, rent and taxes, repairs 
and alterations, furniture and fittings, insurance on build- 
ings, stationery, printing and postage, office. account, 
estate improvement account, mat account, water supply, 

_ interest on over-draft at the Royal bank. 


22479. Eleven shillings and sixpence a week about ?— 
Yes. The next. year the total cost per head was 
£35 14s. 10d., there being a slightly lower capitation. 
‘That was, roughly, about Is. 11d. 


22480. Do those figures include rent ?—They do; rent 
and taxes. 


22481. For the building and ‘the house ?—All rent and 
taxes for everything. 


22482. The building was’ a gift, was it not ?—No, we 
built it. We pay rent for the land on which it stands ; 
there is no rent for the house. In the next year it was 
£31 18s: 9d., there being a decrease from the year before 
'.of 2d. In the year 1903 it was £31 12s. 8d. The next 
year it was £29 bs. 


capitation: We have an average of nearly 100 inmates. 


22483. How is the money provided ?—Roughly, from 
three sources: Legacies and bequests, charitable sub- 
scriptions, which amount roughly to £1,500 a year, and 
payment for pupils. 

22484, What is that ?—Five shillings a week paid for 
Union cases; private paying cases pay from £50 to £75 
@ year, and there are patients elected. whose friends 
undertake to pay a certain sum per year which varies 
from £3 to £20 per annum. 


22485. So far as the Guardians are concerned they pay 


you 5s. a week ?—Yes, which includes everything, clothing . 


and all; and we have to bury them free. 


22486. About discharges, I understand you to say that 
according to your system of election they are only elected 
for five years ?—Yes.., 


22487, What system. of slschion an you have ?—Every 

_ subscriber who pays a fee of half a guinea has one vote. 

If there are eight vacancies he can give one vote for each 

vacancy ; in addition to that a parent putting up a child 

for election who guarantees a certain sum annually gets 
. twenty votes for every pound he guarantees. 


22488. Then the election is done by voting by the 
. subscribers 2—Yes. | * 


"22489. You say sometimes their term is extended for 


_another five years ?—Nearly always, nese dhey, are very 
bad cases. 


_ 22490. “After that thew chioxalins go ?—Unless they 
_ $0 much improve that they would be; valuable to as us 


workers, in which case we keep them on, at the discretion 
of the committee, as unpaid attendants. 


_ 22491: You send out the worst ones ?—Yes. 


22492: You have no idea where they go to 2—Some go | 


~ to the workhouses from which they have been sent, some 
go to the county asylums, and-some go back to their 
\ friends and are. kept at home, 


22493. Tunderstand from-you that you would like to be 
‘bia to keep them ?—There are some I would like to 
have kept, because, although I was not justified in putting 
them forward for re-election as having improved, they 
were not very troublesome, and there was great hardship 
_ involved in sending | them back.» 
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7d., because we had a larger | 


. Questions 22475 to’ 22515. 
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22494. Why cannot these people go to lunatic asylums ?. Fyegerick E. 


—Because the lunatic asylums will not take them; they 
object to them; they have to take them een SEAS a but 
they will not take them if they can help it, on the ground 
that they have no room. 


22495. It seems as if the lunatic lng oe in Ireland 
are overfull ?—They are. 


22496. Throughout the whole country ?—They say so, 
and I believe that is the case. 


22497. (Dr. Dunlop.) You advised a special Board 
for congenital defectives, in reply to Mr. Byrne ?—I did 
not exactly advise a special Board, but I implied I would 
not superadd the training of imbeciles on any of the 
existing industrial schools.’ 'I did not exactly advise a 
‘special Board; that is really a point on which I was not 
able to’ satisfy ny own mind. All ‘I did advise was that 


any institutions established for the benefit of imbecile 


or weak-minded children’ ought: to be put under. the 


-inspection and control of the inspectors of lunatics. 


22498. Under’ the inspectors of lunatics’ rather than 
under a special Board ?—Yes. 


22499. Under what local authority ; coh is the 
maintenance to come from ?—My idea was that the 
contributing Boards should subscribe for the maintenance; 
that is to say, that every child sent in from a district 
should be paid for by the Union to whom it would be 
chargeable, naturally. 


22500. In Ireland, I understand, the Unions do not pay 
for lunatics ?—I think they do, I am not quite sure; I 
do. not. know much about the public administration of 
the asylums. 


22501. Is it your opinion that they should be paid for 
by the people who pay for the maintenance at present ?— 
Certainly. 


22502. It would be a mistake to separate them ?—I 
should make the local Unions provide for their own cases. 


., 22503. Whoever pays for lunatics now ought ‘to: pay 
for this other class of lunatics and Linas: them into line ?— 
Yes, certainly. 


22504. With regard to the ages in your institution, is 
there any definite age limit ?—They are eligible for election 
between the ages of six and sixteen. 


22505. Is there any age limit’ beyond which you are 
not. allowed to keep them ?—No, none. We have them 
up to, sixty ; at least I have some over fifty who have been 
with us since they were young. 


22506. Do you think that is desirable ?—All those we 
have at that age are very useful. 


22507. They are paying patients, possibly ?—No. 
There is one lady who pays £40 a year who is over fifty, 
but the others who are over forty are all useful workers 
and are kept as such. 


22508. Kept on account “of the work 2— Yes, because 
they are useful to us. 


22509. Suppose this system were extended, on the lines 
you suggest,of having a training institution,would you kéep 
adult lunatics as well, if they are lunatics in the eyes of the 
law ?—Certainly ; my idea was that, having trained them 
the institution should keep them for life, because it would 
be useless to allow them to go out into the world; unless, 
in, the opinion of the medical expert, they had so far im- 
proved that they could be trusted to go out and earn their 
living. 

22510. Let us go on to the results of treatment: There 

have been a large number of discharges ?—There have been 
a good many. 
(22511. How many do you know of who are ina position 
to earn their own living ?—Very few; five'or six at the 
outside that you could honestly say could go into the world 
and compete with a full brained man. 

22512. That is out of 500 or 600 discharges since the 
institution started ?—I think it is 300; I do not ‘think 
there are more. 


22513. (Chairman.) That would be 2 per cent. 


22514. (Dr. Dunlop.) Itis a very very small U proportion ? 
tA very small proportion indeed. — 


22515. So that in connection with this institution they 
could not count on a large amount of success, they are not 
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curative ?—That is true, but there isa pomt which must 
be remembered with regard to our little institution, that 
we do not get the best class of cases for the simple reason 
that the parents or friends are not going to the trouble 
of canvassing for election for a case fairly useful at home ; 
they want to get rid of the ones that are troublesome at 
home, so perhaps the proportion, if you had compulsory 
treatment of imbeciles, would be higher—certainly higher. 


22516. And looking at the small amount of actual 
success you would not advise that all classes should be 
sent to an institution, would you ?—My idea is that if you 
are going to try to do anything for them you ought to get 
them ; I mean to say all pauper imbeciles, certainly. 


22517. Why should they be sent to these places when it is 
not going to cure them ?—Because I think that, if they are 
allowed to grow up in the average home of poor people, they 
are liable to become dangerous to the State or themselves. 


22518. If they are trained first and left afterwards they 
soon revert to that condition ?—My opinion is, that when 
you have trained them, and when they have reached adult 
life, they should be kept in a colony and you should try to 
get some value back for the money spent on them. 


22519. Would you agree that the duty of the State is only 
to give relief when relief is required—to neglected cases ?— 
The first claim on the State is a neglected case, but if you 
are going to deal with the question of the feeble-minded 
you want to get hold of them so as to prevent them multi- 
plying themselves. 


22520. Neglect is the first ?—Neglect is the first. 


22521. And relieving parents who cannot look after 
them themselves ?—Yes. 


22522. To that extent it would be a great advantage to 
the country would it not ?—Undoubtedly. 


22523. As regards this matter of reproducing themselves 
I think you make the statement that it would diminish 
the production 80 per cent ?—I do. 


22524. Have you any figures ?—No, it is almost im- 
possible to get them out; it is just from experience. 
Looking to the causation, one can see those three factors in 
the causation, and the assumption is that you would reduce 
it considerably if you eliminated those three factors. 


22525. It is an assumption rather than a calculation 
based on statistics ?—It is a pure assumption. 


22526. About the efficacy of voluntary effort; will 
that ever be sufficient to overtake the evil ?—Never. 


22527. It is to be encouraged when it exists ?—Yes; 
but it is absolutely undependable. 


22528. You make an observation in your written state- 
ment which I should like to ask if you would care to modify. 
You say, ‘‘ Every medical officer of workhouse infirmaries 
can readily call to mind numberless instances of feeble- 
minded women at large’’*? —I am quoting there from a 
statement made by the former medical officer of a work- 
house, who said he found many instances of it. J have been 
since informed that that perhaps is too strong a state- 
ment, because the figuces shown by the Local Government 
Board inspector are not at all remarkable in that respect, 
so perhaps my statement is rather strong. I was acting 
on the statement he made to me. I urderstand now 
from the figures that the number is not very great, but 
it is still sufficient to necessitate doing something in 
the matter. 


22529. A very small provision would be necessary ? 
—Very little would deal with that. 


22530. Regarding the training of these imbeciles, have 
you considered that a medical man’s job or a school 
master’s job; is it to be a medical institution or an edu- 
cational institution ?—I think if you could get a medical 
man who could combine both it would probably be most 
effective, but there is no reason whatever, in a sense, 
why a layman should not do it. The medical man is 
best qualified, to my mind, because the physical factors 
which he will have to take into consideration in rele- 
gating boys to various trades are a very important factor, 
and this is the reason I advise a medical man; but, on 
the other hand, it is fairly arguable that if you have 
a lay director, with a medical officer attached, the pro- 
bability is thatit woula wort just as well. 





* Vide page 96, col. 2. 
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22531. What about the relation of these institutions 
to the Education Board ?—That is a question I cannot 
answer. I know nothing about that. 


22532. Have you any opinion regarding the efficacy 
of boarding out these people; I am talking about the 
adults, after they have passed through the institution ? 
Do you think some could be boarded with selected guar- 
dians ?—Undoubtedly, if you can get places in which to put 
them. The larger proportion of those who are able to do 
work will be far more useful on a farm than anywhere else. 
Tf you can get suitable persons with whom to place them, 
it is no doubt worth a trial, because their work may be 
very useful. 


22533. And may develop into a very economica} 
mode of treatment ?7—Yes; if you can get persons with 
whom to place them I should strongly advise it. 


22534. At present there are no funds with which to 
try it ?—No; we have none. 


22535. (Mr. Burden.) Could you tell us anything 
of the cost of maintenance at your institution ?—Yes ; 
I have just told Mr. Dickinson it varies a little, but in- 
cluding everything except building, it varies from about 
ls. 9d. to Is. 1ld. per diem per head; that would be, 
roughly, say about £30 to £31 a year. 


22536. (Chairman.) Have you any knowledge or 
experience of any private institutions in Ireland for the 
same class of persons that you have ?—Not in Ireland ; 
I do not think there is one. 


22537. In your statement you say with regard to colo- 
nies that if there were any colonies started they should not 
be committed to the control of any ecclesiastical com- 
munity; I thought that perhaps referred to some experi- 
ence you may have had?—Not with regard to imbeciles, but 
we have a considerable number of lunatics at asylums 
and industrial working institutions which are managed 
entirely by ecclesiastical communities, and my idea was 
that if you are going to establish a national institution 
it should ve a thoroughly representative Board and free 
from the control of any ecclesiastical institution; in 
other words, it should be directly responsible to those 
who are paying for the children; that the governors 
of it should be representatives of the people who are. 
paying for it; in other words, that the State should not 
give any grant to any monastic establishment to carry 
on the work. 


22538. Not to any denominational institutions ?— 
No, none ; it should be a perfectly national work. 


22539. You do not think that an institution which was 
under the control of some denomination would be neces- 
sarily a bad institution ?—Not at all. 


22540. You would not refuse to give a grant to an 
institution that was under the control of a denomination ? 
—Not if it had effective Government inspection. 


22541. In Ireland the difficulty is in getting means to 
start institutions, is it not ?—Yes; we have no money to 
build. 


22542. And probably institutions would be more likely 
to be built if they they were built by a denomination; is 
it not so ?7—There is a possibility of it, but they have had 
thirty years in which to try, and have never made any 
effort to do it yet. 


22543. Is not that because of the inadequate Govern-— 
ment grant ? You would not exclude such institutions from 
receiving a Government grant if there were adequate 
inspection ?—I do not see how you could very well do so, 
but I would not like it. 


22544. You do not think it is advisable 7?—I do not 
think it is advisable at all ; 1 would much prefer to see a 
perfectly popular representative Board managing a 
national institution, but I should not see any marked 
objection to the other. 

22545. (Mr. Dickinson.) May we have that Table of | 
cost handed in ?—Certainly. (7 able was handedin. Vide 
Appendix prpers, pages 331-335, post.) _ 6g 

22546. (Dr. Dunlop.) In Ireland are there any imbecile 
training institutions ?—None that I know of. 

22547. Are there any private ones licensed ?—No, I do 
not think there are. We are the only one that has done | 
anything in the way of trying to train imbeciles in Ireland © 
for the last thirty years. 
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22548. There are none of these private institutions for 
paying patients ?—No, there are several private asylums, 
but no imbecile institution. 

22549. (Mr. Byrne.) Have you heard of any Roman 
Catholic institution for refractory girls 7—I think some 
of the convents deal with profligates, and that class, and 
no doubt in that way deal with weak-minded ones. 

22550. There are all sorts of fallen-women Homes?— 
Yes. 

22551. They will necessarily have considerable experi- 
ence of feeble-minded women ?—No doubt they would be 
able to say a good many of them were feeble-minded. 

22552. They are not inspected by Government ?—No, I 
do not think they are under any Government control 
whatever. 

22553. If it is the case—or if it is possiblythe case—that 
many women in these institutions are feeble-minded, 
their inspection would be desirable ?—Certainly. If you 
will allow.me to say so, my idea was of course that. if you 
are going to stamp out imbecility, you have got to remove 
the imbecile from the sane person in order to see 
what you can do, first to benefit him mentally, and 
secondly to prevent him from reproducing his kind ; but 
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of course all such persons should be subjected to, or should Frederick E. 


have the privilege of, at least a yearly inspection by a 
medical expert ; in other words, they would have an appeal 
to a medical expert if they felt they were justified in asking 
for their liberty. I have also been asked on behalf of my 
managing committee to direct your special attention to 
what is said at the end of my remarks: “It is to be hoped 
that in any legislation which may be proposed the claims 
of the Stewart Institution (the only one in Ireland), which 
has for thirty years carried on its beneficial work in the 
face of great difficulties, may not be overlooked.” My 
committee rather felt that in the scheme I had advocated 
I was like the pig swimming, I was cutting my own throat, 
and they said ‘‘ If the Commission adopt your sug- 
gestion where are you going to be, because our institution 
will be done away with?” They felt that very much, 
and they objected. I said thatas far as my feeble powers 
would allow me I would put before the Commission the 
work done by the Stewart Institution and claim their 
indulgence on its behalf, 


| 22554. (Chairman.) The Commission are fully alive to 
the value of the institutions, both those that are carried 
on in England and those in Ireland. 
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22555. (Chairman.) You have been so good as to 
give us a statement of your evidence; may we put that 
on our notes ?—Certainly. 

e 

STATEMENT OF EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN BY 
Sir CHRIsTopHER Nixon, M.D., LL.D., Ex- 
PRESIDENT RoyAL CoLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF 
IRELAND, SENIOR Puysictan, Marer MIsERI- 
COoRDIZ HospiraL; PrRorEssor oF MEDICINE, 
CaTHoLic UNIVERSITY ; MEMBER OF THE GENERAL 
Mepicat CouNncIL; AND CONSULTING AND 
VisITING PHYSICIAN TO THE CENTRAL CRIMINAL 
Lunatic AsytumM, DunNpRUM. 

In the evidence which I propos> giving I desire to lay 
no claim to be regarded as an expert, but rather as a 
physician connected with a large gencral hospital in which 
there is an extensive field for the study of all forms of 
nervous disease, and also as vi iting physician to the 
asylum at Dundrum. 

The terms of the reference apply in the first instance to 
the methods at present employed in dealing with idiots 
and epileptics, and with imbecile, feeble-minded, and 
defective persons, the latter not being certified under the 
Lunacy Laws ; and in the second instance to amendments 
in the law and other measures which should be adopted 
to obviate the hardship or danger resulting to such 
persons and to the community from insufficient provision 
for their care, training, and control. 

Before discussing measures of treatment which should be 
adopted for these different forms of mental defect, it is 
well to have a clear conception of their varieties, and of 
the etiological conditions with which they are associated. 
I would be disposed to urge that these forms of mental 
disease which are under the consideration of the Commis- 
sion should be put under two classes; first idiots, represent- 
ing the complete ament, in whom either from birth or an 


early age, from arrested development, or disease of the 
brain, there is a deprivation of his observing and reasoning 
faculties to such an extent as to incapacitate him from any 
manifestation of intelligence greater than that of an 
infant ; and second, defectives. Amongst the defectives 
you have the following sub-classes: imbeciles, feeble- 
minded persons, and insane epileptics. The imbecile is 
distinguished from the idiot and the feeble-minded as 
being a person who, from « mental defect existing at birth, 
or from an early age, whilst capable of guarding himself 
against common physical danger, is incapable of educa- 
tion in the ordinary sense and unable to earn his living, 
or take care of himself in the ordinary affairs of life. 

Insane epileptics may be idiotic, but the majority are 
defectives in which the prominent condition is one of im- 
becility, usually progressive in its nature. 

The feeble-minded person, adopting the definition given 
by Sir James Crichton Browne, is one who, by reason 
of arrested development or disease of the brain, dating 
from birth, or from some age short of maturity, has his 
observing and reasoning faculties partially weakened, so 
that he is slow and unsteady in his mental operations, 
and falls short of the ordinary standards of prudence, 
independence, and self-control. The difference between 
the imbecile and the feeble-minded is no doubt one of 
degree, the two classes bearing often the same relation to 
each other as the dull child bears to the normal, but in 
most cases the marks of distinction are clear and well 
defined. 

I see no practical advantage in putting under a special 
sub-class either the “ 
insane” person; the vicious and criminal propensities of 
the former are merely a phase of the feeble-minded con- 
dition, whilst “ moral insanity” is a form of mental 
disease standing by itself, not necessarily conditioned by 
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feeble-mindedness. In all the classes mentioned the 
etiological conditions associated with them must be care- 


fully noted if prophylactic measures are to be taken to * 
prevent or limit their occurrence, a consideration which 


must precede that ot dealing with the defectives them- 


selves. 
So far as I have been’able to follow the evidence given 
before the Commission, there appears to be on many points 


considerable divergence of opinion, but the weight of © 


authority, and my own individual views, lead me to lay 
down the conditions producing idiocy, and the various 
defectives specified, under three heads :— 


1. Those preceding birth. 
2. Those occurring during birth. 
3. Those occurring after birth. 


]. The conditions preceding birth may be tabulated as 
follows :— 

(a) History of iasanity in one or both parents. 

(6) Epilepsy in one or both parents, 

(c) Congenital mental defect in one or both parents. 

(e). Acute mental disease occurring in an individual 
after puberty before the person becomes a parent. 

(f) Family history ef tuberculosis. 

(g) Hereditary syphilis. 

(h) The marriage of near kin: this can only be 
admitted where there is some neuropathic taint, 
existing in both individuals, and becoming intensified 
in the offspring. Children born at the extreme limit 
of the reproductive age of either parent. 

(2) Congenital cretinism. 

2. The conditions occurring during birth are :— 

(a) Injuries to the child arising from deformed 
pelvis leading to prolonged labours. 

(b) Abnormal conditions affecting the 
circulation. 

(c) Injuries of the head dependent upon instru- 
mental delivery. 


3. The conditions: occurring after birth may be laid 
down as follows :— 


placental 


(a) Malnutrition from insufficient or improper food. . 


This is largely due to the absence of the natural 


mode of providing sustenance for the child and its, 
being substituted by condensed milk and various 


kinds of proprietary foods. These foods are apt to 
set up intestinal irritation, resulting in many cases 
in convulsions which may be the prelude to the 
epileptic condition. Trouble in connection with 
the teeth may lead to a like result. 

(b) Defects depending upon environment and 
conditions of life. under which the child is brought 
up: children living in over-crowded tenement houses, 
in squalid surroundings, breathing foul air, in associa- 


tion with. criminal and vicious influences embracing ~ 


every form of moral depravation, and subjected often 
to cruel usage, are often rendered feeble, both in 
mind and body. I desire to emphasise what has 
been. said in reference to this point by Dr. Albert 
Eichholz that such mental and physical deteriora- 
tion is specially to be noted in overcrowded urban 
areas, and that under favourable conditions as regards 
country air, good food, sunlight, and cleanliness, the 
indications of degeneracy vanish. This condition 
has been alluded to by some of the witnesses under 
the name of ‘‘ spurious feeble-mindedness,” a matter of 
importance in reference to the treatment of such cases. 


(c) Febrile conditions set up in infancy in con- © 


nection with the various infective fevers, such fevers 
being often ushered in or complicated by convulsions. 
(d) Alcoholic excess or the acquirement of the 
drug habit, especially the use of morphia or cocaine. 
(e): Syphilis.. This produces. paralysis in all forms, 
-especially.from. disease of the brain, eventuating in 
general paralysis of the insane, or from disease of the 
spinal. cord producing tabes dorsalis. In general 
hospital, practice the physician comes across many 
varieties of cerebral syphilis in which, in the majority 
of cases, the condition is one of mixed infection, due in 
part to syphilis, in part to chronic alcoholic poisoning, 
the mental condition being either one of dementia or 
feeble-mindedness. 
_.. (f-) The. occurrence of mental overstrain. The 
pi pressure 0 of modern life, with the factitious importance 
attached to competitive examinations in all our 
systems of education, not infrequently leads to 
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nervous breakdown, with the result that a boy of 
moderate, or perhaps ‘good, abilities, ‘becomes a 
mental wreck from over-pressure. This is specially 
to be noted in the precocious class, in which often 
there is no margin of recuperation to compensate 
for mental overstrain. 

(g.) The occurrence of cretinism as an acquired 
condition, occurring sporadically, usually within the 
first three years of life, sometimes following an acute 
ilness and associated with atrophy of the thyroid 
gland. ‘Lhis is a condition so capable of being dealt 
with by special treatment that it will not be again 
referred to. 


Taking the conditions which, ‘peda’ birth, are 


} likely to lead to mental defects in the offspring, how 
little can be hoped for, in the present state of the law 
-and the usages of society, in the prevention of marriage 


where such disabilities exist.. Most good will perhaps - be 
gained through the influence of the clergyman and the 
physician, the one preaching the moral law which ought 
to guide those who desire to become parents, whilst the 
other teaches the ignorant the danger to themselves and 
others which results from marriage with epileptics, with 
the phthisical, and the syphilitic. . 

There can be no doubt but that the principles of hygiene 
have been diffused with considerable advantage amongst 
the poorer classes, and that a knowledge of the hereditary 
transmission of such conditions as have been referred to 
have had some deterrent effect upon those who desire to 
contract marriage. The element of selfishness, which 
dominates, more or less, the rule of human life, is likely to 
be largely influenced by knowing that the special danger 
in marrying: a: phthisical lies in inhaling the free, finely 
divided particles of sputum projected into the air during 
the act of coughing, and that from this danger there is the 
gravest risk of acquiring the disease. It might be 
pointed out how serious are the evils in connection with 
the transmission of syphilis, even though no preventive 
measures are taken to prevent the spread of this serious 
disease, serious not merely to the individual who acquires 
it, but to those to whom it is ‘transmitted. It is, ,un- 
fortunately, not easy to conceive except in the directions 
indicated, how any other means can be devised. to 
lessen the evil influences of the conditions referred to. 

With regard to the conditions during birth which might 
lead to mental defects, I have asked my colleague, Dr. 
Alfred Smith, Professor of Midwifery and Gynecology in 
the Catholic University, to state shortly the measures 
which should be taken to prevent, or minimise, those 
dangers. They are as follows :— 


(1) To insure the best development of the footus, 
mothers should be instructed in the hygiene of 
pregnahcy. Simple rules as to dietary and sanitary 
“surroundings should be circulated, and the advantage 

. of milk. foods over all others should be advocated. 
It is admitted that a dietary, poor in carbohydrates 
and fluids exerts a marked influence upon the bulk 
of the child without otherwise affecting it. 

(2) Having regard to the fact that contracted pelves 
are- responsible for. serious brain lesions, owing to 
prolonged labour, it would be desirable that pelvic 
measurements of pregnant women should be ascer- 
tained before the thirty-sixth week of pregnancy, 
with the object of determining. whether or not it 
would be desirable to induce premature labour.. — 

External pelvimetry will indicate pelvic con- 
traction. Any trained nurse will. be able to make 
the measurement necessary. . 

(3) More attention should be paid than. heretofore 
to. the so-called spoon-shaped depressions, or in- 
dentations.made by the promontory of the sacrum 
or forceps, on the fetal head. These depressicns 
or: indentations are frequently associated with 
hemorthages on the surface of the. brain, and, oeea- 
sionally with fracture of the, bone,, and, they, con- 
sequently, may interfere with ‘the development, of 

» the brain... é 


With regard to dontlixtohd pretaioians ofedtives after 


’ birth, I should like my observations to refer specially to 
~-general measures likely to lessen some of the influences 


which predispose towards feeble-mindedness, to the treat- 


“ment of the insane and feeble-minded population of 
* workhouses, and‘ to some: points mein? with: sacra 


ness of mind in criminals. 
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: GENERAL MEASURES IN DEALING WITH THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED. 


On most of the conditions with which Aenea ee 


ness is associated it is not necessary to dwell, as they have 
been fully brought under the notice of the Commission. 
The danger of insufficient or defective food in the case of 
infants, the necessity for special schools for defectives, 
and their disposal after the sixteenth or eighteenth year, 
need only be mentioned. 

The question of environment is one which I think can 
hardly be too strongly emphasised having regard to its 
potency in developing conditions of physical and, mental 
degeneration so grave as to be a menace to society. Those 
who are familiar with the conditions of life in the slums 
of any large city will freely admit that these, in regard to 
food, clothing, foul and squalid surroundings, are exactly 
the conditions which lead to a low standard of physical 
health, and such a lowering of the moral standard 
as to develop criminal-mindedness and feeble-minded- 
ness. It is in those slums that you have the most 
favourable conditions for the ‘spread of consumption 
with its defective mental state, for you have here, 
with overcrowding and filth, foul air and deficient 
sunlight. It should not be forgotten by the well-to-do in 
our large cities that the starving poor constitute a standing 
menace in being the class most predisposed to take any 
form of infectious. disease with which it may be brought 
in contact and which it. inevitably would be the means of 
propagating. The perils of an epidemic of small pox, 
diphtheria, cholera, or the plague, illustrate my point, so 
quite apart from social conditions which are represented by 
one class possessing wealth almost illimitable in its amount, 
whilst another can barely obtain food necessary to sustain 


life, with the potential elements which such a sharp dis-, 


tinction involves,.the inhabitants of the dens of misery 
which are to be found in such numbers in this great 


city, regarded as the centre of civilisation, are sources | 


of danger to the community at large. If any vigorous 
attempt is to be made to lessen conditions of life 
which predispose to defective states of body and mind, 
you must provide a better system of housing for the very 
poor, let them have air and sunshine, see that they have 
steady employment to give them sufficient means for 
good food, lessen the temptations of the gin palace by mak- 
ing life more endurable, and less depressive and morbid. 
If some comprehensive scheme’ could be devised, either. by 
the State or by private benevolence, to radically change 
the condition of the poor in our! large cities, the money 
would be spent not merely fruitfully, but on. principles 
economical in their nature. If we have now to provide 
sanitoria for consumptives, special schools for defectives, 
institutions for the feeble-minded, as well as for the 
insane, is it not sound policy to lessen as much as is 
possible the numbers of those who have to be cared for ? 
If good air and sunshine be substituted for the dark 
foul-smelling tenement room how much the number of 
consumptives would be lessened. Air and sunshine have 
the most singular effect in certain conditions of tuber- 
culosis. In many cases of abdominal tuberculosis the 
mere opening of the abdomen, admitting air and the sun’s 
rays, completely cures the disease. I may mention in 
this connection a curious personal experience. Some 
years ago, in a country place of mine near Dublin, my 
steward had charge of about 200 fowl of various kinds. 
They were crowded together in confined houses with a 


run, in neither of which was there ever sunshine. A> 


disease broke out amongst them, which proved to be 
tuberculosis, and they died of it at the rate of seven or 
eight in the week. Two years ago a place was provided 


in an open field, having free exposure to sun and air, with , 


the result that no tubercular disease has been again de- 
veloped. I will only add a further word with regard to 
environment. Some years ago T read an article in the 
Nineteenth Century on experiences of work in an East End 
district by the Countess Cowper. In this interesting article 
a plea is put forward urging that. the West End should 


familiarise itself with the conditions of life prevalent i in the _ 


rookeries and slums of the East End, with a view of trying 
to elevate and cheer those who are struggling under very 
adverse conditions towards the light. Several measures 
of relief were discussed, several conditions leading to 
degeneracy. » “The proper housing of the very poor, the 


securing of good, instead of poisonous meat at very cheap - 
rates, the establishment of clubs for evening meetings of.- 
an educational or. recreative type, ‘the prevention of. 
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marriage at too early an age—a boy of sixteen marrying a 
girl of fifteen or sixteen—and the provision of open-air 
spaces for children and adults. 

‘With people who evince so meritorious an interest in 
the lives of the Chinaman, the South African, the Bul- 
garian, and other European and Asiatic races, it should 
not be unavailably pleaded thav more interest and active 
sympathy should be exercised as to the fate of the waifs 
and strays of our urban populations. Comments of this 
kind may, no doubt, seem to be visionary and impracti- 
cable, but bearing in mind how much has been done by 
private benevolence throughout the United Kingdom, 
how many institutions have been established to meet 
the necessities of the poor, is it too much to expect that 
those ‘who are affluent should, when made acquainted 
with misery, bring succour to the distressed ? 

‘The only other point which I wish to discuss is the 
very important one of limiting the hereditary transmission 
of mental weakness. Whilst admitting that the influence 
of heredity in the production of feeble-mindedness may 
be unduly emphasised, bearing in mind the law that in 
conditions of birth nature tends to revert to the normal, 
still the evidence is so constantly before us of a parallelism 
in conformation, in disposition, in diathesis, of the child 
to the parent, that we may assume that in 30 to 40 per 
cent. her:dity does play a part. This proportion is 
surely large enough to take steps to lessen its influence. 
On this point I have no hesitation whatever as to what 
should be done. The proposal of sterilization is not one 
that can be considered in a Christian country, and we 
may at once dismiss it. But from every point of view 
it is imperative that feeble-minded and defective women 
should, when practicable, be kept in institutions from 
the sixteenth to the forty-fifth year; that is, during’ the 
entire procreative period. This specially applies’ to the 
‘“in and outs”? of the workhouse, and it is difficult to 
understand how the present regulations with regard to 
those *women can be’ defended. That public money 
should: be expended on the maintenance of a woman 
who -devotes her life to prostitution, and who is likely to 
reproduce her own defective type in her offspring seems 
opposed to morality and commonsense. It may Le a 
question as to what should be done with such women 
after their forty-fifth year. It would b2 hard to send 
them adrift unless they. could be provided for by getting 
suitable employment, or that: friends would take. charge 
of. them, but it should be possikle to take care of them 
in‘institutions where they could help to earn their own 
living by ‘service of various kinds. 


THE INSANE AND FEEBLE-MINDED POPULATION 
OF THE WORKHOUSES. 


In respect to this class ‘several questions present them- 
selves for consideration. 

Should the entire class be removed from the workhouse ? 

Should a part, consisting of the most pronounced 
idiots and imbeciles be left there, whilst the remainder 
should be deported ? 

Should those who are taken from the workhouse be 
placed in auxiliary asylums provided by a change of a 
workhouse into an asylum, as has been accomplished 
in the auxiliary asylum at Youghal ? 

Or should a new institution be provided for this class, 


embracing idiots, insane epileptics, imbeciles and feeble: 


minded, having due regard. to economy ? 

There are at present in the workhouses throughout 
Ireland, according to the latest reports of the Inspector 
of Lunatics, 3,320 pauper lunatics. 
a reduction on the previous year of 340, of which 220 
cases were transferred from the workhouses in the city 
and, county of Cork to the auxiliary asylum at Youghal. 
How are these 3,320 pauper lunatics to be dealt with ? 
No doubt some reasons may be urged for a retention of a 
part of this class in the workhouse, such, for instance, 
as the usefulness of some in doing work, the harmless 
nature of the mental defect, the proximity to home 
associations, etc., etc. But, on the other hand, the 
association of these defectives with the sane is objection- 
able, and it has upon both a depressing influence ; ‘there 
is the danger of persons who are unable to look after 
themselves being neglected ; there is the danger of the 
outbreak of violence towards their own class or to others, 
against which there is no provision, and there is the 
important question of expense, as persons of this class 
require special nursing and care. For these reasons I 
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am in favour of pauper imbeciles being provided for in 
institutions specially designed for them, and amongst this 
class I would include the feeble-minded of such a type 
as could be certified. ‘The nature of the certificate would, 
necessarily, be a matter for careful consideration. 

Then arises the question as to what institutions would 
be suitable for their reception. In Ireland, no doubt, 
the conversion of disused workhouses into asylums, on 
the score of economy, following the precedent set by the 
auxiliary asylum at Youghal, would be the most feasible 
plan. These should be carefully organised, so that the 
utmost care should be given to the improvable cases. 

In the large class which would find its way into these 
auxiliary asylums, there would be a large proportion of 
improvable imbeciles and feeble-minded, and these 
persons should, I consider, be made the subject of special 
care. 'Their number would be reinforced by persons 
taken from the middle class in Ireland, or from the 
class intermediate between the pauper and the middle 
class, and for all this class I would strongly suggest a cen- 
tral asylum, available for all Ireland, run on the lines of 
Darenth Asylum. It is a matter for consideration as to 
how such an institution should be supported. It might 
receive aid either from the Treasury, or from the rates, 
or from both, and I believe it would be helped by the 
charitable. I would be very slow to believe that in 
Treland the springs from which flowed such helpful 
sustenance for many objects worthy of sympathy and 
support, have dried up. It is easy to refer to a number 
of institutions, largely subsidised by private bene- 
volence: the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, that for 
the Blind, the O’Brien Institute, the Stewart Institute 
for Imbeciles and Epileptics, the various reformatory 
and industrial schocls, our metropolitan and provincial 
hospitals, are instances in point. Would not an institution 
for the feeble-minded attract substantial public support ? 

In 1889 a Royal Commission reported with absolute 
unanimity that liberal grants should be made for the 
maintenance of two institutions for imbecile children 
in Ireland, one for Catholics and the other for Protestants. 
I presume that the institution for Protestants would 
mean a considerable extension of the Stewart Institution. 
Unfortunately, like many Reports of Commissions, this one 
was not acted upon, and I venture to express a hope 
that the work of this Commission will not be similarly 
abortive. But the question of establishing a Catholi¢ 
institution on the lines of the Stewart Institution was 
warmly taken up by His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, 
Dr. Walsh, and he made an offer to set on foot a movement 
for the establishment of a Home for the shelter and educa- 
tion of these poor children, promising £1,000 to head a sub- 
scription list, and an additional £1,000 at the close of 
the first year’s successful working of the institution. I 
have no doubt, if this project were helped by a promise 
of substantial aid, carrying out what was recommended 
in 1889, that a great and useful way of providing for a 
large class of our defectives would be found. 

I confess, however, that to me the ideal institution 
for dealing with the defectives would be the establish- 
ment of a large colony under the charge of some religious 
order such as has been established in Ursberg, Bavaria, 
the work and organisation of which has been so fully 
described by Dr. Alfred Eichholz. This colony, under 
the charge of the Sisters of the Congregation of St. John, 
provides for the care of 752 mental defectives, 111 blind, 
8 deaf mutes, and 145 epileptics. The colony is self- 
contained, and provides for its own needs by its own in- 
dustry. It is unnecessary that I should repeat what is 
so fully described by Dr. Hichholz, but I should like to 
endorse his words as specially applicable in a country like 
Ireland which can point to the good results effected by 
religious orders in ministering to the wants of its popula- 
tion. \ou have striking instances of this in the educational 
work undertaken by the religious Sisterhoods of Mercy 
and Charity, in the work done by the Christian Brothers 
in primary and intermediate education, in their care of 
the deaf and dumb, and in reformatory schools; in the 
eare of the insane undertaken by the Brothers of St. 
John of God’s, and by the French Sisters of Charity. 
If any of these orders, or orders of a like kind, could be 
prevailed on to take charge of a colony for the feeble- 
minded, such as exists in Ursberg, the problem of dealing 
with defectives in Ireland would be solved. Whether 
this problem be viewed from the religious, or simply the 
practical worldly aspect, the result is the same, and I 
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heartily subscribe to the view.of Dr. Eichholz when he says 
that, ‘‘ Though the State may go far to solve the problem 
of its feeble-minded, even to endowing colonies such as 
Ursberg, it may yet feel grateful when voluntary effort 
steps in, for it is doubtful whether public money alone 
could ever command the self-sacrifice which such an 
undertaking demands.” 


CENTRAL CrimINnAL Lunatic ASYLUM, DUNDRUM. 


In reference to the criminal insane, I may perhaps claim 
to speak with some authority, as I have been for over 
twenty years consulting and visiting physician to 
the institution. There are some matters which in con- 
nection with the asylum and its population bear upon 
the work of the Commission to which I may briefly refer. 


It is well to realise the differences existing between 
the two classes of inmates of the Central Asylum. Both 
consist of 150 individuals, 129 males,and 21 women. Of 
these 115 men and 18 women are detained during the 
pleasure of the Lord-Lieutenant and are known as “ Plea- 
sure’ inmates, whilst twenty-four men and three women 
are undergoing sentence of penal servitude, or imprison- 
ment and are known as “ Convict ’? inmates. 


These two classes differ widely from each other, not 
merely in the way in which insanity is developed, but in 
certain characteristics of mind, tendencies, and disposi- 
tion, which in the convict are singularly uniform. The 
insane convict, usually a person of unstable mind, has 
become insane whilst in prison. With an hereditary his- 
tory of insanity or alcoholism in most cases, his life from 
birth has been spent under conditions of poverty, reck- 
lessness, and crime. His propensities have been developed 
amidst an environment where every condition of life may 
be said to have been brutalised, and where the evil influence 
of association, coupled with the struggle for existence, gradu- 
ally develops what is so well known to prison author- 
ities as ‘‘ Criminal-mindedness,* another name for the 
lowest type of moral degeneracy. On the other hand, the 
“Pleasure”? inmate is most frequently one whose habits 
and associations are unobjectionable, but who under an 
insane impulse, which perhaps should or might have been 
guarded against, commits a crime, often of the gravest 
nature, which renders the individual amenable to the law. 
In not a few instances persons of this class when brought 
to the asylum are of perfectly sound mind, all the condi- 
tions which led to the mental disturbance having vanished. 
It is easy to realise the horror felt by this unhappy in- 
dividual when compelled to associate with the moral 
lepers represented by the convict class. I may be per- 
witted to mention a case illustrative of this. 


Some twenty years ago a member of my own profession, 
who held a public medical appointment in Ireland, a man 
of most respectable connections, shot his wife whilst 
suffering from an attack of deliriwm tremens, for which I 
believe he received no treatment by restraint or otherwise. 
At his trial he was found to be insane on arraignment 
and sent to Dundrum. On admission there he was found 
to be perfectly sane, and during eight years of his detention 
he was exemplary in every respect and exercised by his 
personal conduct and character a salutary influence over 
at least some of his associates. Yet during those eight 
years he was obliged to mix in the day room, dining room, 
dormitory, and exercise ground, with the convict inmates. 
At the time of his detention no attempt was made to 
classify the inmates of the asylum, and even at the present 
time the governor, Dr. Revington, who has been strongly 
commended for the administrative ability which he has 
shown in the management and organisation of the asylum, 
is unable, from deficient and defective structural condi- 
tions, to do what is so essential in a criminal asylum, to 
carry out a thorough system of classification. At present 
three classes are defined, the refractory, the convalescent, 
and the undefined class, but there still exists the grave 
objection of there being insufficient room, so that the re- 
fractory element is likely to overflow, necessitating the 


_daily and nightly association of the restless, turbulent, 


and dangerous class with the harmless and well conducted 
members of the community. 


Without dwelling at unnecessary length upon this point, 
I may mention that a small Departmental Committee 
has reported recently recommending structural and 
other alterations in the asylum, with a view of largely 
increasing its capacity for the reception of suitable cases 
for detention and treatment. It is suggested that a new 
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block should be erected with day rooms, dining room, 
and forty-five single bedrooms, with an airing court 
attached, and that as soon as practicable additional 
Jand should be acquired for the purposes of the institu- 
tion. The necessity for extension of accommodation at 
Dundrum is called for not merely to provide for a proper 
classification of its inmates but also to render it more 
suitable than it is for the reception of a class of cases 
which can or should be treated in the asylum, a matter 
which opens up the question of the relation of the asylum 
to the prison. In the prison there are three classes of 
«riminals which have to be considered in reference to 
the question of mental unsoundness. One may be 
disposed of at once, viz., the cases which present no 
difficulty as to the recognition of insanity. These are at 
once transferred to the asylum. The other two classes 
do present difficulties as to whether or not a sufficient 
degree of mental unsoundness exists to warrant certifi- 
cation, or whether or not the individual is counterfeiting 
insanity in order to escape the irksomeness of prison 
life. These two classes deserve a note of passing com- 
ment. Criminal-mindedness is an admitted type of 
mental depravation which represents to a considerable 
degree the mental characteristics of the convict, a con- 
dition envolving a low mental standard, with bluntness 
of the moral sense, criminality, and viciousness of con- 
duct, but the type does not necessarily imply irrespon- 
sibility, and therefore non-punishability. Such perscns 
are not to be regarded as insane, because the motives 
which regulate their acts are intelligible. Reluctance to 
work, gratification of the sensual instincts, the exercise 
of malicious intent to others, and the desire to escape 
from pains and penalties, constitute the ordinary sane 
motives for a line of conduct which from its extreme 
perversity suggests unsoundness of mind. These cases 
constitute a class in which it would be unreasonable to 
apply rigidly the standard of insanity and they come 
to be regarded as borderland cases, suitable for detention 
either in the prison or the asylum. [If retained in prison, 
some relaxation of the rules which are ordinarily in force 
must be made, and a recognition implied cf a mental 
state which envolves limited responsibility and there- 
fore limited punishability. 


Even with this exceptional treatment the mental 
balance is always in a condition of unstable equilibrium, 
and the criminal-mindedness of the individual leads 
him towards a line of conduct, so refractory in its nature 
as to render his detention in prison a matter of great 
difficulty. Such cases are usually certified and sent to 
the asylum. The change of environment, and the com- 
paratively unrestrained life in the asylum, leads frequently 
to a salutary change in the convict’s conduct, and he may 
give little or no trouble to those responsible for his manage- 
ment. It is, I believe, a good procedure to send those 
cases to the asylum. They are unmanageable in prison, 
and although when in the Asylum the evidences of feeble- 
mindedness, as it affects personal responsibility, may 
become less and less accentuated, still the characteristics 
of the type are sufficiently marked to warrant, on the 
ground of prophylaxis, that the individual should be 
detained in the asylum. 


But the class of case where the criminal-mindedness 
of the individual leads him to a course of conduct 
deliberately planned with the object of exchang- 
ing the penal discipline of a prison for the haven of 
asylum life must be put on a different footing. In 
this class there may not be present any evidences of 
feeble-mindedness. On the contrary, you have indica- 
tions of a strength of will and purpose worthy of a better 
cause. The convict will commit any form of extravagance 
suggestive of insanity. He attempts suicide, on several 
occasions, without, however, succeeding in his object ; he 
makes use of the foulest language, often studiously 
incoherent ; he is extremely filthy in his habits, commits 
violent assaults upon the warders, refuses food, and by his 
general course of conduct impresses the medical attendant 
that he is insane. He is, accordingly, certified as of 
unsound mind and sent tothe asylum. Within an incred- 
ibly short interval the scene completely changes. The 
evidences of mental disturbance pass away and the con- 
vict not infrequently admits that he shammed madness 
to escap2 prison life. There isno special credit due to the 
officials of the asylum for recognising the true state of 
things, often extremely difficult to interpret whilst the 
individual was acting his part. And yet the correct 
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diagnosis of such cases is one of considerable importance 
in this respect, that no example should be set to others 
to pursue a similar line of conduct Jeading to a like result. 
There would be a complete subversion of the amenities and 
wholesome discipline of prison life if schemers were, 
in any way, encouraged to escape the sanction affixed 
by the law to their offence. 

To sum up, I would say that as regards the insane 
convict there is no question but ttat he should be sent 
to Dundrum, and properly classified. With regard to 
the feeble-minded and borderland cases, whilst doubtless 
many such can be dealt with in prison, under modified. 
conditions as regards dietary, exercise, association, and 
discipline, still in most instances, with an extension of 
Dundrum Asylum structurally, and in the acquirement 
of additional land, I consider it would be more desirable 
that these cases should be admitted to the asylum. In 
these borderland cases there is always an element of 
doubt, especially where thoroughly competent observers 
have examined the prisoner, and differ in their views. 

But the question of the possible extension of Dundrum 
Asylum suggests the advisability of making a permanent 
provision for the feeble-minded and for the habitual 
criminal. The danger to society of setting persons of this 
class free to continue their life of crime at the expiration of 
their sentence is one that should be faced. There is no 
institution in Ireland corresponding to Parkhurst in 
England, and I would venture to suggest that a special 
department having the same purpose as it has, should be 
established in connection with Dundrum Asylum. With- 
out any considerable increase of expense, as regards ad- 
ministration, there would be a means of providing for the 
two classes referred to that would be beneficial alike to 
them, as well as to society. They would be obliged to help 
towards their own maintenance by working on the land, 
or in connection with other suitable industries, and a life 
free from the struggles and temptations of times passed by, 
in which moral influences might help towards regenera- 
tion, would bring some measure of relief to these unfortu- 
nate classes. It may no doubt seem a strong measure to 
deprive an individual of his liberty after he has paid the 
penalty of his crime, but it can be fairly argued that he 
should be protected against himself, against conditions, 
hopelzss for reformation and good conduct, that returned 
to the world, he helps to swell the class from which 
criminals are recruited, free to begin again the course of 
violence and crime which inevitably will lead him 
within the meshes of the law. Tnisisa natural sequence. 
Tne individual is known to the police, he cannot obtain 
employment, even if he were disposed to work, and not 
withstanding Tallyrand’s mof, he says to himself he must 
live. The question as to how such persons should be 
detained, either for life or until they showed such improve- 
ment in moral tone that they might be given a trial if 
steady employment could be obtained, or that they would 
be provided for by friends, is one that should receive care- 
ful consideration. A certificate signed by the prison 
authorities, with a full statement of the particulars of the 
case, and stating that the feeble-minded person, or habitual 
criminal, was a proper person to be detained at Dundrum 
Asylum, would be sufficient in the case where the prisoner 
had reached the end of his or her sentence. This might 
be strengthened in the case of the habitual criminal if the 
judge, in passing sentence, would direct permanent deten- 
tion in the asylum, subject to certain conditions. 

On one matter I entertain a strong opinion, namely, the 
transference of the insane convict to the county asylum, 
at the expiration of his or her sentence. The introduction 
of an insane convict, often of the lowest type, amongst a 
community that is free from the dangerous elements of 
criminal-mindedness, is, to say the least, a cruel and 
dangerous procedure. 

Since writing the above I have learned that the New 
South Wales Parliament has recently adopted the inde- 
terminate sentence for habitual criminals. By this pro- 

edure a judge is empowered in the case of criminals re- 
peatedly convicted to declare under the “ Habitual 
Criminals Act ”’ that the prisoner is an habitual criminal, 
which means that at the expiration of his term of sentence 
he shall be detained during His Majesty’s pleasure in 
some place of confinement set apart for the purpose. If 
the prisoner gives signs of having made some moral im- 
provement, and that he is fit to mix in decent society, he 
may be released, but otherwise the Government has a 
right to detain him as long as it believes his freedom 
would prove a menace to society. 
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22556. (Mr. Byrne.) On the first. page of your state- 
ment where you are speaking of mental defect 
arising from malnutrition and environment, and so on, 
and you speak of* the condition as spurious feeble- 
mindedness, you mean us to ‘gather the impression, no 
doubt, that it is not real feeble-mindedness ?—That it is 
a condition which is brought on by environment, and 
when the subject is removed from the unfavourable 
surroundings, then the evidence of ;feeble-mindedness 
subsides. 

22557. In fact, disappears ?—Disappears. 


22558. And persons, although thrown back a little, 
may become normal members of society. ?—Quite so. 


22559. And will not require permanent treatment ?— 
Quite so. It simply bears on the importance of en- 
vironment in producing a condition that simulates 
feeble-mindedness. 


22560-61. I see also you tell us that in 1889 a Royal 
Commission reported with absolute unanimity that 
liberal grants should be made for the maintenance of 
two institutions for imbecile children in Ireland. ~Is 
that a British report ?—Yes; I have it here.  Itis a very 
important report, dealing with the Blind, the Deaf, and 
the Dumb of the county. It was presented in 1889. 
The Commission was appointed in 1885. It deals not 
merely with the blind, the deaf, and the dumb, but it 
deals in a very important way with idiots and imbeciles, 
and it investigates the ‘class that is the subject SE 
consideration by this Commission. 


92562. I did not know whether there was any special 
Trish report ?—Yes; a report by a Committee appointed 
by the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland on Lunacy Administra- 
tion. That deals also with the question of imbeciles 
and the establishment of succursal asylums. 


22562. With regard to the nature of the institutions 
which you recommend as a good mode for dealing with 
these people, have you any views as regards the numbers 
which might be dealt with with advantage ?—I.may say 
that on reading over some of the evidence given before 
the Commission: in connection with that, Darenth 
Asylum impressed me very much with the idea that an 
institution of a similar kind would be specially suitable in 
Ireland for dealing with the defectives’ that are now in 
the workhouses ; and so strongly did I feel that, that-yester- 
day I called upon your secretary, Mr. Mothersole, and he 
very kindly telephoned to the authorities at Darenth 
Asylum for permissicn to see it. I went through the 
asylum yesterday, and was received most courteously by 
the resident superintendent, Dr. Rotherham. I spent 
two hours in going round it, and I have no doubt in 
my mind but that an institution of this kind established 
in Ireland sufficiently large to accommodate all the 
defectives that we have in. the workhouses, would be 
the most. economical and the most suitable means for 
providing for that class. There are two questions that 
would arise in establishing an institution like Darenth 
Asylum. One is that it ought to be. sufficiently large 
to take in all the defectives. There are in Ireland at 
the present time, according to the reports of the 
inspectors of lunatics, 3,320 defectives, 200 in addition 
being provided for in the auxiliary asylum at Youghal. 
I see no reason, with a large institution built, upon 
the colony. system, and with each colony . having 
provision for dealing with the different classes—with the 
completely ineducable, with the low form of educable and 
with the very high form of educable, and with the epileptic 
defectives—why you could not in that institution provide 
for all, and so get rid as much as possible of multiplication 
of expenses of management. I had some conversation 
with the resident superintendent, Dr. Rotherham, on 
this point. He has charge at the present time of a popu- 
lation of 2,000... Of those, some 1,600.are educable, more 
or less, and the remaining 400 are hopelessly ineducable ; 
but he says that he would not have the least difficulty in 
managing twice the number that he has at present under~ 
his control, and it would not really mean any great increase 
in medical supervision, because the supervision that is 
exercised over those people is exercised in the schools and 
the different training departments in the colonies. He 
mentioned a curious and a very interesting point, that is, 
that within the last year there-tlas been a saving of £5,000: 
effected principally in the reduction of attendants, high 
and low class, and they have been able to: manage the 
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institution with | three medical assistants instead of four. 
So that he has been able to effect a reduction of expenses: 
last year amounting to £5,000. But what he clearly 
impressed upon me was thet there is no difficulty whatever 
in having a large institution of the kind, and I myself 
would say that it would be very much better to have not: 
more than oneor two institutions in Ireland. ‘There is one- 
point which, no doubt, would cropup. Itis a matter which. 
crops up more intensely in Ireland than it does in this: 
country ; that is the religious difficulty. If you had one 
institution, you would have to provide for the Roman 
Catholics and for the Episcopalians and the other religious. 
sects. The other sects are very small. The Roman 
Catholics comprise 3,300,000 out of a population of a- 
little over 4,400,000. But still a question would arise . 
as to how you would treat those different inmates from: 
the religious point of view. That, I think, would be 
met by the arrangement that you have in Darenth of. 
having suitable places for religious worship for the 
Catholics and for the non-Catholics—have churches as 
we have in Dundrum Asylum—for both. 


22564. So that one institution would do, or at most: 
two ?—One institution would do, but, taking into con- 
sideration the suggestion I made in my statement of 
having the institution placed under the charge of a 
religious order, this would involve some difficulty. 
I think you would have a sub-division of the cases, 
so that it would be quite possible to have religious orders: 
representing the Protestants,having charge over Protestant: 
inmates, and the Catholic order having charge of the 
Catholic inmates. There might be a little overlapping, 
but I think that is a matter that would have to be care- — 
fully thought out. Itis the principle you would deal with. 


22565. If you did utilise the services of religious orders. 
would you have the whole institution—of course under _ 
Government inspection and regulation—under the man- . 
agement of a non-religious person—a doctor or other 
person, and use the religious as teachers and attendants: . 
and so on; or would you think it could be safely handed. 
over to them entirely ?—I think it could be safely handed. 
over to them entirely. There is a point of some import-. . 
ance in connection with that to which I might call attention. 
It is in connection with evidence given by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin in reference to the establishment of an 
institution for defectives and epileptics for Roman Catho- 
lics similar to the Stewart Institution: The Catholic — 
archbishop was asked if it would be possible to have an ~ 


institution for the education ‘of imbeciles undertaken by > 


religious orders, and he answers “No misgiving need be ~ 
entertained upon this score. As regards the Catholic side » 
of the question 3 our resources in this respect 
are practically unlimited. ” -This shows that there would - 
not be any difficulty if you thought it proper to have ~ 
those people taken charge of by religious orders. ies, 


22566. Has anything been done under that ‘ES ocenr” 
of the archbishop ?—I think I mentioned in my evidence 
that he offered to give £1,000. But then the report of the 
Commission was not acted upon, and there was no attempt 
made to carry out its recommendation of having a Treasury 
grant given for the support of those people, and the matter 
still hangs fire. 


22567. Do you consider that some substantial Treasury 
assistance is a sine gua non before anything will be done ?— 
Perfectly so. In reference to Ireland, I think Ireland cam 
claim special consideration from the Treasury. I do not 
know whether it would be in order to mention what was 
emphasised by Mr. Childers in the Financial Relations 
Report, that Ireland was paying a sum of £2,250,000 in 
excess of what she should pay towards the Imperial Ex- — 
chequer. One of the recommendations of Mr. Childers 
was that the sum that we were overpaying in Ireland 
should be refunded to Ireland in several ways that would 
promote her industries or help her i in Cintinisting general 
or local taxation. 

22568. (Chairman.) I think this is a little bit outside 
our view. We have already had some evidence of that 
kind ?—The more money we in Ireland think we can get: - 
ong of the British Treasury the better. 

22569. (Mr. Byrne). Without substantial - Trenaaii 
oo nothing will be done ?—I, doy: not saci . 
anything will be done. 

22570. Can you say in addition to:that= that bbe leit 
existing at’ the present moment for the want of such a- 
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. 22580. You would recommend. definitely» both »the Sir 


method are very great and cal] for Treasury. intervention ? ! 
system of the:indeterminate sentence and the system .of . Ohristopher 


«<I think it is a most crying grievance. I think any one ‘Niner, 


who. goes through the workhouses in Ireland and sees the 
~wretched, unprotected way. that.these people-are dealt 
- with, must admit that it is one of the evils that specially 
call for redress. 


22571. We observe that in Ireland there is no provision 
omade in the education laws for the separate training of the 
mentally defective ?—No; we have nothing analogous to 
-your special schools. 


22572. Do you get on all right without them, or do you 
think that something in that line should be started ?— 
It is most important that special schools should be estab- 
lished, not for the defectives but for the dull boys. I 
think when once you get a defective you ought to put him 
in an institution. I donot think that we have machinery 

or funds in Ireland with which we can establish special 
schools except for dull boys. 


22573. But the establishment of special schools would 
have the effect.of enabling you to discover those who were 
too imbecile to use them ?—Yes. 


. 22574. Would: you consider that an additional reason 
for haying them ?—Yes; to make a class in connection 
with the present schools. 


22575. With regard to the criminals and the working of 
the criminal law in Ireland so far as it relates to defectives, 
you speak in a very interesting way about the provision for 
the criminal classes—the criminal-minded and so forth; 
do you consider that the existing law is sufficiently exact 
an dealing with people of certain degrees of mental defect ? 
Is it enough to say that they are insane or that they are 
mot insane, or are there intermediate ‘classes between 
‘sanity and insanity which ought to be dealt with in ways 
different from those now adopted ?—I think that there 
ought to be some alteration in the law dealing with the 
feeble-minded class that find themselves so frequently in 
prison. 


22576. Would you, in the first place, deal with them 
(differently when. they are brought before the Courts ?— 
I think on the first or second or even third occasion I would 
‘not—it is only when they are brought sufficiently often 
before the court to be placed in the category of being 
habitual criminals ; I would deal with them by special 
certificate or by giving power to the judge to determine 
them as being habitual criminals, and give them what is 
known as:anindeterminate sentence. 


22577. Would you make that dependent on a verdict 
‘of the jury; some such verdict as “‘ Guilty but weak- 
‘minded ” ?—I think it ought to be given into the hands of 
the judge in the case of an habitual criminal, because he has 
before him the whole history of the individual and his 
general character. 


22578. The individual would come before the judge 
charged with wilful damage or assault, we will say. What 
would you recommend the procedure should be? Should 
the judge suddenly break off that charge andsay: «“‘ We 
‘must try that man for being an habitual criminal,” or should 
it be added to the indictment ?—I should suggest the judge 
having before him the number of times this man had been 
convicted and taking into consideration the nature of the 
crime, supposing it was a crime of violence, destruction of 
property, burglary, or anything like that, I think the judge, 
upon that record, should give that criminal, on his own 
responsibility, the indeterminate sentence ; that is, that he 
would be detained during his Majesty’s pleasure. I do not 
know if you are aware that there has been a case in which 
this procedure has been adopted. It was mentioned in 
the Review of Reviews for Australia. It states that the 
New South Wales Parliament has established this procedure 


ofindeterminate sentence: It gives a case where it has been. 


putinto operation. After passing a sentence of three 
years hard labour on’ a man who since 1876 had received 
sentences totalling twenty-two years, Judge Rogers added 
“IT now declare you, under the Habitual Criminal Acts, 
to be an habitual criminal.” ‘It is stated in the Review 
that this is the first instance in any jurisprudence in 
the world ;where the provisions of such an Act have 
been put into operation. 


22579. Indeterminate sentences for ordinary criminals 
are. common. in. English-speaking communities ?—I was 
not. aware of that. 
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trying the man for being an habitual criminal ?—Yes. 
22581. You think that if these two things-were intro- ~ 


duced the substantial necessary changes of the law would 16, Mar. 1906. 


be made ?—Yes ; it is in connection with that: that 1 have 
made the suggestion of the extension of Dundrum. 


22582. On the last page of your statement (page 105, 
col. 2) you say, “On one matter I entertain a strong 
opinion, namely, the transference of the insane’ convict 
to the county asylum at the expiration of his or her 
sentence.” Is it your experience that it is easy to 
certify in all cases such a convict in. such a way 
as to get him detained in an asylum ?—I do not. think 
there is any difficulty about that. .What would happen 
would be that if the man were sane and he had a deter- 
minate sentence, he would be discharged; but there is no 
question at all about the class of man as regards. sanity that 
would be transferred to the district asylum ; he is insane. 
But the objection I raise is that you are sending a man 
with ‘strong criminal tendencies into a district.asylum ; 
that you are introducing a new element in that asylum 
which is not fair to the other patients that are there... Of 
course, if you had a quiet, harmless kind of conyict,.tkis 
man might be sent to a district asylum, but this is an 
exceptional case. 


22583. There are very many persons in England; we 
‘have been told, who are constantly being re-convicted, and 
in the intervals between their prison sentences they are 
in and out of asylums and so on, people of unstable mind 
who, when in an asylum, are quite sane, and when out of it, 
under the. stress of the world, their mind gives way; 
would you recommend any special treatment of such 
persons ?—Is not that the class you would send_ to 
Parkhurst ? a 


22584. Only.if they commit serious crimes. Parkhurst 
is a penal servitude prison. I am speaking of those who 
merely get drunk, break public-house windows, and so on ? 
—That is a class which is very difficult to deal with. I 
do not think they ought to be sent to an asylum.’ I think 
they ought to be sent to a special place provided for them, 


22585. When you have got one of those men in prison, 
and he has been there 100 times before, and has been in 
and out of an asylum ten times; what powers would you 
give to anyone to deal with him ?—Could not. you deal 
with that man under the Habitual Criminals Act ?.. 


22586. Would you call a man who has been merely 
drunk 100 times a criminal ?—When he has committed 
other offences,. yes. 


22587. You would apply the same method to the seriou 
criminal, the burglar, and to the smaller criminal, so long 
as they both shewed they were unfit to be at large ?—Yes, 
as long-as they shewed some criminal-mindedness. 


22588. You have had experience, no doubt, of the 
inebriate reformatories and inebriates’ retreats ?—Yes. 


22589. Have you any advice to give to the Commission 
on those subjects ?—It is not an investigation that I. am 
very familiar with except the ordinary cases. that arise in 
connection with a doctor’s practice. : There is.one thing 
I am very strongly impressed: with, that: is, that-those 
private retreats. ought to be completely suppressed,. I 
think they are more or less fraudulent in their nature. _ I 
can speak myself from the cases that: I know of, there 
were abundant opportunities of obtaining drink, it was 
simply a question of getting money from those unfor- 
tunate people without exercising the slightest restraining 
influence upon their drink tendencies. oe 


22590. Those would be uninspected retreats, I suppose ? 
—TI do not think any retreat should be allowed to be in 
existence except under conditions of inspeétion’:»I know 
there are great frauds in connection with those*retreats, 
where a patient enters and pays a large sum in advance 
and he is supposed to be treated for a long period, . He is 
tempted to go into them probably influenced. by the .con- 
sideration that he will be treated by: injection of. chloride 
of gold. But they go in for three or four days and-then 
the passion for stimulants becomes so acute with them 
that they leave the place. The people are not..particu- 
larly. anxious to detain. them, having got: their full money 
in advance.’ In that way I think a considerable. amount 
of fraud is perpetrated on a very unfortunate class. 
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22591. So you recommend that they all should be 
inspected ?—All should be inspected and a'l licensed. 

22592. And it should be an offence to start one un- 
licensed ?—Yes. 

22593. (Mr. Dickinson.) With reference to these cases 
of habitual criminals can you give us any figures, or your 
own opinion, as to the extent to which the police courts in 
Ireland are habitually full of this kind of case ?—No, I am 
afraid not. Ican merely tell you my remembrance of men 
who were charged with offences 200 and even 300 times 
in a short time, but I have no information with regard 
to the figures, 

22594. You cannot say how far those are defective 
people ?—I think I would say in the majority of cases 
they were criminal-minded people, and I think in most 
of these instances you have a feeble-minded condition 
coming in. 

22595. Do you mean the vast majority of police-court 
cases ?—I think the majority. 

22596. There would be signs of a defective mind ?—- 
Yes. 

22597. You said to Mr. Byrne that there were 3,300 
defectives; what were you referring to—what is that 
number?—That is the number at present in the workhouses 
throughout Ireland, taking the different classes. 


22598. May I refer you to your heading “ The Insane 
and Feeblc-minded Population of the Workhouses”’; is 
that the number, 3,320 ?—Yes, quite so. 


22599. There you speak of “ 3,320 pauper lunatics ”” ?— 
Yes; that is scarcely accurate; some are lunatics. By 
“lunatics,” I take it you mean those who would be 
capable of being certified under the present law. Then 
the others are not lunatics; they are of the defective 
class—imbecile and feeble-minded. 


22600. Do I take it that none of the 3,320 pauper 
lunatics are certified ?—They are not, in the workhouses 
I do not think they are. 


22601. But they are persons who either might be 
certified or who in your opinion are idiots, or imbeciles, or 
defective-minded ?—Yes ; thatisa matter upon which Dr. 
Courtenay, the inspector of lunatics in Ireland, would give 
you more accurate information than I can. But amongst 
those 3,320 pauper lunatics, if one of them becomes 
troublesome, he or she is at once certified and sent to an 
asylum to be dealt with as a lunatic. 


22602. In addition to these 3,320 persons of unsound 
mind not certified, in the workhouses, would you say there 
was also a very large number outside the workhouses ?— 
A very large number. That was particularly made out 
in the report on Lunacy Administration in Ireland in 
1891, and the Local Government Board inspector, Sir 
Francis MacCabe, undertook to examine certain districts, 
I think the south district of Dublin, and Carlow, to deter- 
mine how many of these feeble-minded and imbecile 
persons were to be met with outside the workhouses, and he 
found a very considerable number. He found some of 
those cases in a condition most deplorable in its kind ; 
utterly neglected. So that it has to be borne in mind that 
besides those 3,320 you have a number who are not 
under supervision or taken care of in any way. 


22503. Whose investigation was that ?—Sir Francis 
MacCabe. I beg your pardon; I have made a mistake. 
Sir Francis MacCabe’s report is in the report of the 
Royal Commission on the Blind and Deaf and the Dumb in 
1889. 

22604. (Chairman). That is the British report ?—That is 
the British report. 

22605. (Mr. Dickinson.) This is an investigation which 
Sir Francis MacCabe made into this very question ?— 
Which he has made into that very question; yes. 


22606. Did he give any numbers ?—He does not give 
any numbers, but I could let you know later on the exact - 
reference to Sir Francis MacCabe. This is what he says: 
*¢ The Lord-Lieutenant was anxious to know what was 
their condition—that is, the condition of the class outside 
the workhouses—and the witness was asked whether he 
could undertake to visit them at their own homes. He 
said that to undertake to visit them all would be impossible 
unless he were to lay aside ali his other duties, but that 
if he were permitted to take two Unions as typical of their 
pondition, cne an urban Union and the other a rural Union, 


EVIDENCE ; 


he would visit every case in those two Unions. He accord- 
ingly visited the South Dublin Union as a type of the urban 
population, and the Carlow Union, which includes the entire 
county of Carlow, as a type of therural population, and he 
visited all unregistered lunatics at large. Then he gives 
details of some cases: “I found a little boy fourteen years 
of age, an idiot, perfectly naked, lying in a filthy bed, 
wretchedly neglected, unable from confinement to bear 
the light, and who ought to have been in an institution.’” 
Taat was a child that was lapsing into blindness from 
neglect. 


22607. That was to inquire into lunatics, not the 
feeble-minded ?—No; it took in the whole class—idiots 
and imbeciles. J think Sir Francis MacCabe uses the word 
‘lunatic ” as synonymous with imbeciles and idiots; I 
do not think he draws a distinction. 


22608. Is that usual in Ireland; to use the word 
“Junatic ” in a more general sense than we do here ?—I 
think it is used in a more general sense. 


22609. Including all imbeciles ?—Yes; all of unsound 
mind. 


22610. In Ireland are the idiots in lunatic asylums ?— 
No; the idiots are chiefly in the workhouses. There are 
some idiots in the lunatic asylums, but this is exceptional; 
they are not numerous. 


22611. That is because of difficulties of administration, 
I suppose ?—It is very much more expensive. If you put 
all the idiots into the lunatic asylums in Ireland, you would 
have to extend the asylums considerably, and they are 
already overcrowded. The asylum authorities are very 
anxious to get rid of their idiots, especially the pauper 
idiots, and send them to the workhouses. 


22612. Then I understand, in your opinion, they ought 
not to be in the workhouses ?—Certainly not ; they ought 
to be in a special institution provided for them, but not a. 
lunatic asylum. 


22613. (Dr. Dunlop.) Did I understand you rightly, 
when you were talking of the uncertifiable defectives, that 
there is a class of defectives not certifiable ?—I think so ; 
that is under present conditions—the feeble-minded. 


22614. Is that a right thing? Do you think it is righ’ 
that defectives should be divided into two classes, one 
certifiable, and the other not ?—I think all defectives: 
ought to be certifiable. 


22615. As a matter of fact, is there any reason why they 
should not be certified at the present moment ?—It 
depends on the machinery that is provided. Ef 
think it is an unreasonable thing to require a doctor to 
certify for feeble-minded people who do not show any 
active evidence of unsound mind, and who might, either 
by themselves or through their friends, be litigious and 
give the doctor a very unpleasant time for having done 
what was practically hisduty. Ido not think you should 
throw the onus of responsibility on the unfortunate 
doctor; I think he ought to be protected. 


22616. The doctor ought to be protected ?—Certainly. 


22617-18. But, over and above that, do you think it 
desirable to divide defectives into two classes, and style 
the one certifiable, the other not certifiable ?—I do not 
think it is. 


22619. Would you like the lunacy certificate to be such 
as to cover all classes of mental defect ?—AIl classes of 
defectives, certainly. 


22620. At the present moment the ordinary lunacy 
certificate is not limited to any particular defective class, 
and other defectives can be brought under it ?—I think 
you would have a great difficulty. 


22621. Assuming the doctors were protected and did 
not think of the risk ?—But suppose you take the class of 
feeble-minded who upon examination present no signs of 
mental disturbance that are observable; that constitutes 
a different class of person altogether from the person whe is 
certifiable under the present law. 


22622. Does it ?—Of course it does. 


22623. When ‘the doctor is able to diagnose menta 
defect, surely he is able to find sufficient facts to establish 
mental unsoundness ?—That assumes that he is able 
to give some reasons for his opinion. It does not do for a 
doctor to say; “I saw in the man’s eye that he was 
mentally defective.’ That will not be accepted. He 
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must give some distinct, intelligible statement upon which would be a very objectionable person to introduce Sir 
he bases his opinion. amongst ordinary asylum patients. Christopher 
22631. What brings patients to Dundrumasarule; are _ Nixon, 


22624. Surely, the doctor, if he is worth his salt, would 
not come to that opinion without having the facts to base 
it on ?—To begin with, I think every doctor is worth his 
salt ; but I do not think a doctor should be expected to do 
impossible things. In the case of a defective the 
doctor may make up his mind from the history of 
thoroughly reliable people, but as to making up his mind 
from any facts of feeble-mindedness that he can observe 
in an interview of a quarter of an hour’s duration, Ido not 
think that that is always or even commonly possible. 


22625. At all events, your opinion is that the certificate 
ought to be such that it is applicable to all defectives ?— 
Yes ; and that there ought to be a protection for the doctor. 
For instance, the certificate should be countersigned by an 
inspector of lunatics, or by some official; and I suppose on 
the order of a magistrate, or a county court judge, the man 
would be disposed of. 


22626. You give some valuable advice about the treat- 
ment of insane prisoners or defective-minded prisoners ; 
have you personally a wide experience of them outside 
the Dundrum asylum ?7—No. 


22627. You have not been in the prison service ?—I 
have never been in the prison service. I have often seen 
prisoners supposed to be insane; I have come into con- 
tact with them a great deal in that way. 


22628. You talk about criminal-mindedness: 
state that criminal mindedness is “an admitted type of 
mental depravation.” Is that based on study or is it 
based upon your own personal observation ?—Based 
mainly upon study, and to some extent on personal 
observation; but, especially from the study of the 
writings of aman whom I came across in connection with 
this class; that is Dr. Nicholson, the Lord Chancellor’s 
Visitor in Lunacy, who has written an article in “ Allbutt’s 
System of Medicine,” of great value, on criminal insanity. 
The points that he makes in connection with this con- 
dition of criminal-mindedness have been to my mind clear 
and quite defensible. 


22629. If you do not know a case individually, perhaps 
it is hardly fair to press you with it, but you are very 
strong in your opinion that the unfortunate defective who 
has been put in prison should not be sent to a district 
asylum afterwards ?—I think not, in most cases, because 
you are introducing a type there which is quite different 
from the insane—you are introducing the criminal type. 


22630. Are you introducing the criminal type? Have 
you seen the criminal type among this class ?—I can 
imagine that the type of man that we have in Dundrum, 
representing that strongly criminal type of insanity, 
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22641. (Chairman.) Would you kindly tell us how long 
you have been inspector of lunatics and lunatic asylums 
in Ireland ?—Since the year 1890. I was previously 
superintendent of the Limerick asylum since the year 1873. 


22642. You have been so good as to give us a statement 
of your evidence ; may we put it on our notes ?—Certainly. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
BY EH. MAzierE Courtenay, Esq., M.B., INspecToR 
oF Lunatics AND Lunatic AsyLUMS IN 
IRELAND. 

No amending and consolidating Lunacy Act, dealing 
with the admission, the care, and the discharge of the 
insane, and the management of lunatic asylums, such as 
the English Lunacy Acts of 1889 and 1890, has been passed 
for Ireland. The Acts governing the lunacy system in 
Treland are scattered through the statutes from 1821 (1 & 2 
Geo. IV., cap. 33) to 1901 (1 Edwd. VIL., cap. 17). 

The necessity for an amending and consolidating Act 
was dwelt on by the Commission on Irish Lunacy 
Administration appointed by the Lord Lieutenant in 
1890, and which was presided over by Sir Arthur Mitchell, 
then one of the Lunacy Commissioners for Scotland, and 
the scheme of such legislation was sketched out by this 
Commission. Unfortunately, no legislative action has 
since been taken in the matter. : 


You. 
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not they neglected asylums cases or King’s Pleasure cases ; 


are not they neglected lunatics ipso facto?—I do not 16 Ma r. 1906. 


understand how they are ‘‘neglected”’ lunatics. They are 
certified insane, if found insane on arraignment. 

22532. Pardon me; at the time they commit their 
crime are they not simply neglected lunatics ?—Not 
necessarily ; they may not be lunatics. They may become 
lunatics during the time they are waiting for trial or after 
they are sentenced, when undergoing imprisonment. 


22533. Let us go back to the point we were on. You 
are very emphatic in your opinion that because a lunatic 
happens to be in prison he is necessarily criminal-minded 
and should not be sent to a district asylum ?—I did not sav 
that. 


22634. You would limit it further than that ?—I drew 
the distinction between the King’s Pleasure inmates of 
Dundrum and the convict inmates. 

22535. Please talk about ordinary prisoners in ordinary 
prisons ?—If you allude to convicts there are exceptions, 
but, as arule, I do not think they ought to be sent to 
the district asylum. You might have a harmless convict 
lunatic atout whom there would be no difficulty, but I am 
talking of the general rule. 

22636. You were talking about inebriates; a lot of 
them are mentally defective are they not ?—I think they 
are. 

22637. Do you think it is desirable that there should be 
power of compulsory detention on the application of a 
near relative or an inspector of poor ?—Yes, if you hedge 
it round with a number of safeguards; I think there 
ought to be power of compulsory detention, but I think the 
safeguards should be very carefully thought out, and there 
should be no infringement of the liberty of the subject 
without very good cause and without thorough protection 
of his rights. 


22538. Is that a very necessary provision ?—I think 
it is. 

22639. In your medical practice you must have come 
across many cases ?—Yes; a very curious thing in 
connection with my practice is—I do not know whether it 
corresponds with that of others—that I scarcely ever saw a 
man get an attack of delirium tremens who did not die 
subsequently of the disease ; either getting another attack, 
or dying of some form of alcoholism. 


22640. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like to 
add ?—I do not think so, except the question of providing 
means for establishing our colonies in Ireland, but you 
rule that this is out of order. 


called; and Examined. 


The Acts relating to the care of the insane in Ireland, 
therefore, in some cases contain provisions which are not 
in accordance with modern ideas on the subject. They 
do not sufficiently guarantee the proper admission of the 
insane to asylums, nor do they adequately safeguard the 
public against the suspicion that cases are unnecessarily 
detained in these institutions. 

Very important changes in the management of district 
(county and borough) asylums, however, and in the care 
of the insane therein were brought about by the provisions 
of the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898. 

Under the 9th section of that Act, the duty of providing 
and maintaining sufficient accommodation for the lunatic 
poor was thrown on the county councils, and the business 
of the old boards of governors, who were appointed by 
the Lord Lieutenant, was transferred to committees of 
the county councils, who must “ properly manage and 
maintain every lunatic asylum for their county, appoint 
and remove the officers (subject to the concurrence of the 
Lord Lieutenant as regards medical officers), and regulate 
the expenditure.’ 

The powers, under the older Lunatic Asylum Acts, of 
the Lord Lieutenant and of the inspectors of lunatics, as 
regards the matters above referred to, and also as regards 
the erection of district asylums and the appointment of 
governors, were abolished. 
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The board of control, appointed under the 5th section 
of 1 &2Geo. IV., cap. 33, and. the 5th section of 18 & 19 
Vic,, cap. 109,..to, superintend. the erection of district 
asylums was also done away with. 

The, only, powers reseryed to the Lord Lieutenant under 
the Act are (1), concurrence in the appointment or removal 
of the resident medical officers, and the fixing of their 
salaries; (2) the approval of plans or contracts for the pur- 
chase of land or buildings, or the erection, restoration, or 
enlargement of buildings ; (3) approval of regulations re- 
specting the government and management of the district 
asylums, and (4) power to compel county councils to fulfil 
their duty with regard to the provision and maintenance of 
sufficient accommodation for the lunatic poor. 

The inspectorial powers of the inspectors, and the power 
of inquiring into all matters relating tolunatics, wherever 
confined, were, however, reserved to the inspectors in their 
entirety. 

Lunatics are ree and: detained in Ireland under 
statutory authority, and under medical certificates in :— 

(1) District asylums. 
(2) Auxiliary asylums. 
(3) Licensed houses. 
(4) Lunatic hospitals. 
(5). Workhouses, under the 9th section of. 38 &.39 
Vic:, cap. 67. 
(6) As single patients. 

(1). District.asylums, originally erected. and maintained 
under 1 & 2 Geo. IV.,.cap, 33, and subsequent.Acts, were, as 
already stated, on the passing of the Local Government 
Act of 1898, handed over.to the county councils, by whom 
such institutions are now erected, managed, and main- 
tained. 

The authority in this respect. is exercised by a com- 

mittee of the county council, and where the asylum is for 
two or more counties, by a joint committee of members: 
from each county, fixed in proportion to the number of 
patients therefrom. 

A district asylum may be for one, or more. than one 
county, or for a county borough and a county or counties. 

Under the 84th section of the Local Government Act, 
in each lunatic asylum there shall be a resident medical 
superintendent, and at least one assistant medical officer, 
whose salaries cannot be fixed or altered without the 
concurrence of the Lord Lieutenant. 

These establishments are supported out of the county- 
at-large rate, and the patients therein are maintained 
out éf the same fund, with a Government contribution 
of 4s. per head per week from the Local Taxation Account, 
save in cases where the lunatic is possessed of means for 
his own support, or has friends who contribute towards 
his maintenance. 

The net average cost of maintenance in these establish- 
ments for the year ending 3lst March, 1905, amounted to 
£23 12s. 10d., or 9s. 1d. per week for each patient. 

There is no law of settlement in Ireland, and when a 
lunatic is sent to an asylum he becomes chargeable: to 
the county or borough in which he was arrested or resided. 
No power exists to remove a lunatic from one asylum to 
another. When a lunatic is admitted to an asylum 
he must remain there, whether he belongs: to the district 
or not. ,. The local. authorities-complain bitterly of this in 
some. cases—for instance,.in cities or places where wander- 
ing lunatics. are prone. to congregate, such .as large 
seaport towns. There is no arrangement for the transfer 
of patients from.one asylum. to another, as Proidess for 
in Section 65. of the English Lunacy Act. 

Under Section. 9 (6) of the Local Government (Ireland). 
Act, 1898, the county council, through their asylums 


‘committee may—and. if the Lord Lieutenant requires, 


shall—make regulations for the management of ‘their’ 
asylum, and,.amongst other matters, for the admission and 
care of private patients. 

(2): Under the’ 76th section of the Local’ Government 
Act of 1898, power is given to county councils to take 


over a workhouse or other suitable building té providé™ 
an'auxiliary asylum for the reception of chronic lunatics,’ 


who, not: being dangerous to themselves or to others, aré 
certified by the medical superintendent not to require 
special care and treatment in a fully equipped asylum, 
and such auxiliary asylum may either be a separate asylum 
or a department of the district: asylum. 

For -the patients maintained ,in these establishments 


only 2s. per head per week is paid»out of the Local Taxation 


Account. 


MINUTES: OF EVIDENCE : 


In only, one..case as yet have the provisions, of. the 


Tpegtien been brought into operation,,, viz:,, at: Youghal, 


where an old industrial school has been converted into an 
‘auxiliary to the Cork Asylum, for the reception of about 


400. chronic and harmless insane, taken partly from the 


district asylum and partly from the workhouses | of the 
county. 

(3) Licensed houses regulated’ under the “ASS eiSiOt 
of 5 & 6 Vic., cap. 123. Licences to, keep these houses 
are obtained for the Justices in Quarter Sessions, and may 
be revoked by the Lord Chancellor on the recommendation 
of the inspectors of lunatics. No provision. is, however, 
made in the Act for framing regulations for the govern- 
ment-of licensed: houses, such as is made. by Section 226 
of the English.. Lunacy. Act, nor is: there. any etn tltany 
provision for the reception, of voluntary boarders. . 

(4) Lunatic <hospitals,..supported partly byw private 
charity and. partly. by: endowment. These institutions 
are referred to in Section 49 of the Act: 5 &.6-Vic., cap. 
123, but there are no statutory regulations for their 
management as laid down in the English Lunacy Acts, 
Sections 230-237,. Indeed, the only section (49), dealing, 
with them, exempts them from the provisions of the Act, 
except as regards visitation, inquiries, and the due cer- 
tification of the patients therein. 

(5) Workhouses.—Under. the. provisions of 38. &. 39 
Vic., cap. 67, section 9, power is given to the managing 
committee of an asylum (with the consent of the Local 
Government Board and the Inspectors of Lunatics) to enter 


_ into acontract with the Guardians of any Poor Law Union 


for the maintenance in the Union workhouse of chronic lun- 
atics, not being dangerous, who may have been received in- 
toa district asylum. This section corresponds with Section 
26 of the English Lunacy Act. In Ireland it has not been 
found to work satisfactorily, owing to the division of 
responsibility. Only four district asylums have taken 
advantage of the provisions of this section, viz., Antrim, 
Belfast, Ennis, and Tondense ig and only 119 pation 
in all are thus maintained... 

(6) As single patients in unlicensed houses. Such 
cases are generally under the.care of the LordC hancellor, 
and, do not come under the supervision of the inspectocs. 


In cases not under his Lordship’s jurisdiction, where 


the patient is kept for profit, Section 36 of the Act 5 & 6 
Vic., cap. 123, lays down that an order and medical certifi- 
cates are required, as on admission to a licensed house. 
Copy of such order and medical certificates must be for- 
warded to the Inspectors of Lunatics within three months 


of the date of reception of the patient (unless he or she 


has meanwhile returned to his or her own home), and 
afterwards, on Ist of January of each year, two medical 


certificates describing the then actual state of mind of the’ 


patient must be furnished to the inspectors. — _. 

At the present time there are approximately. 3, 320 
lunatics, including idiots and imbeciles, maintained in the 
Irish workhouses. But these inmates are not retained 
therein under any legal authority or certificate ; they are 
maintained merely as paupers, and although classified as 
insane, and kept in “‘ imbecile ” wards, there is no statutory 
authority for their detention. These inmates have 
decreased very much of late years, and are: nL pee 
being transferred to district asylums. © 


‘The following. Table gi: ving: the proportion per cent. of 


the total number of the insane under care in different 


institutions in each quinquennial period since 1890 shows. 


the gradual transfer of the insane from workhouses to 
asylums :— 

TABLE showing the choporHiee per cent. of the total 
number of the insane under care in different Institutions, 
in each quinquennial Period since -1880, and” Bilao in 
1904. 
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.. numbers admitted and re-admitted from Workhouses. . .. . 
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ADMISSION OF LUNATICS INTO INSTITUTIONS UNDER. 
oo Se CERTIFICATES. . 
(Procedure for admission to district asylums) 

(1) The greater number of admissions to district 
asylums are effected under the tenth section of the Act 
30 & 31 Vic., cap. 118, called the Dangerous Lunatics Act. 
Under the provisions of this section, the alleged lunatic 
is arrested on the affidavit of a relative or of the police, and 
brought before two justices, and on its being proved that 
such person was discovered under circumstances denoting 
a derangement of mind, and a purpose of committing 
some crime for which, if committed, such person would be 
liable to be indicted, the justices shall call to their: as- 
sistance the nearest dispensary medical officer, and if he 
certifies that such person is a dangerous lunatic, or idiot, 
the justices direct his transfer to the asylum, which is 
carried out by the police. He, therefore, becomes ipso 
facto, a criminal, and is treated as such. 

(2) Under the statutory rules for the management of 
district asylums a form of application for admission is 
laid down. This method of admission preceded in point 
of time the procedure under the Dangerous Lunatics 
Act, but there is still great doubt as to how far the form 
is mandatory. Under it no provision is made for the 
conveyance of the lunatic te the asylum, or for defraying 
the cost of the medical examination and certificate. 

As these matters are provided for under the Dangerous 
Lunatics Act, the procedure under that Act is the mode 
generally adopted, at any rate in remote districts. 


PROCEDURE FoR ADMISSION TO LICENSED Houses AND 
Lunatic HOspPImra.s. 


(1) The Lord Chancellor may order the admission 
of any person as the result of an inquisition in lunacy. 
The procedure is in practice only resorted to in the 
case of wealthy persons. 

The Inspectors of Lunatics are not concerned with 
lunatics so found, as they are under the jurisdiction of 
the Lord Chancellor, and are under the care of special 
medical Visitors. 

(2) Under 5 and 6 Vic., cap. 123; section 14, persons 
are received into licensed houses and lunatic hospitals 
under an Order and two medical certificates. 

The Order differs from that. in use under. the English 
Lunacy Act, in that there is no reference to any judicial 
authority. There is no special urgency order, . but, 
under Section 15, sanction is given for the admission on 
one medical certificate, provided that the special circum-, , 
stances which have prevented the patient being. visited - 





by two medical practitioners are stated, and that the 
second certificate is signed within fourteen days. 

The medical certificates differ also from those in use 
in England, in that there is no obligation to give particulars 
of the facts indicating insanity observed either by the 
medical practitioner or by others. 

All that is laid down is that the certificate shall be in 
accordance with the forms given in the Act, and shall 
be signed by two duly registered medical practitioners, 


not being in partnership, who shall have visited the. 


patient not more than seven clear days previously, and 
the certificate shall be signed on the day on which the 
examination took place, and shall state that the patient 
is insane and a proper person to be confined. 

Under Section 16, notice of the admission of a patient, 
with copy of the Reception Order, has to be sent to the 
office of the Inspectors of Lunatics within two clear 
days, in the case of private patients. _ 

(In the case of rate-paid patients ‘such notice must 


be sent after two and within seven clear days. This: 


latter regulation is laid down in the statutory’ rules. 
for the management of district asylums.) 


AMENDMENT OF RECEPTION ORDER. 


Under Section 5 of 38 and 39 Vic., cap. 67, if either 
the Order or medical .certificates are found. incorrect 
or defective, they may, with the sanction of the inspectors, 
be amended within fourteen days of admission, by the 
person signing the same. . : 

No provision has yet been made as regards the duration 
of the Reception Crder in Ireland, either in the case of 
private or rate-paid patients. No enactment similar 


to that contained in Section 38 of the Lunacy Act of 


1890 is in force in Ireland. 


When once a patient is admitted to an asylum, the: 
Orders and certificates continue in force until he dies, or: 
is removed by his relatives, or discharged on the certificate: 
of the medical officer, or, in the case of private patients, 


where ‘a doubt exists as to the insanity of the patient, by 
one of the Inspectors of Lunatics after consultation with 
the medical superintendent of the nearest district asylum. 


_ DISCHARGE. 
Rate-paid patients are discharged, under the provisions 


of the statutory rules in force in district asylums, by order . 


of the committee, the Lord-Lieutenant, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, or one of the Inspectors, of Lunatics, on the certifi- 
cate of the. medical, superintendent: as, to. the :patient’s 


mental; condition. ; Patients. admitted , as dangerous. 
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lunatics can be removed by their relatives on entering 
into a recognisance for their safe-keeping under 30 & 31 
Vic., cap. 118, section 10, subject to the veto of the 
committee of management in case the medical super- 
intendent certifies that this cannot be done with safety 
to the public or to the patient. 

Lunatics transferred from gaol can only be discharged 
by order of the Lord-Lieutenant, before the expiration 
of their sentence. 

Patients under the care of the Lord Chancellor can only 
be discharged by order of his Lordship. . 

Patients are discharged from licensed houses and 
lunatic hospitals on the order of the person on whose 
authority they are admitted, or by whom they are paid 
for, but there is no statutory provision for this, as in 
Section 83 of the English Lunacy Act. 

In any case where an inspector doubts the propriety 
of the detention of a patient in a licensed house, he shall 
make a special visit, accompanied by the principal medical 
officer of the nearest district asylum, and if after two 
visits it shall appear to the inspector and medical officer 
that such patient is detained in such house without 
sufficient cause, they may give orders for the discharge of 
the patient, and shall make an entry of the results of their 
visit in the patients’ book. A fortnight is to intervene 
between the first and second visit, and before the second 
visit notice is to be given to the proprietor of the licensed 
house, and to the person by whose authority the patient 
was received into such house. (5 & 6 Vic., cap. 123, 
sections 28 and 29.) 


INSPECTION. 


The visitation of madhouses, and all places where 
idiots and lunatics were confined, was formerly carried 
out by the inspectors-general of prisons, who were em- 
powered under 7 Geo. IV., cap. 74, sections 55, 59, and 61, 
to visit, to examine concerning the,due performance ofthe 
rules, and also concerning all matters connected with ex- 
penditure, discipline, or regularity of these institutions, 
and to examine on oath, and to report thereon to the Lord- 
Lieutenant. By the Act 8 and 9 Vic., cap. 107, section 23, 
these powers were transferred to the two Inspectors of 
Lunatics appointed under this section, who are, under 
Section 24, directed to visit every asylum, gaol, workhouse, 
house of industry, etc., at least once a year, and to inquire 
whether the provisions of the law have been carried out, 
and as to the regularity of the admissions and discharges, 
whether Divine service is performed, and whether any 
system of coercion is in practice therein, and as to the 
classification of the patients, and the number of attendants 
of each class, and as to the occupations and amusement of 
the patients, and the effects thereof, and as to the condi- 
tion as well mental as bodily of the patients when first 
received, and as to the dietary, and also any other inquiries 
the inspectors think right. 

Licensed houses have to be visited by one of the in- 
spectors once at least in six months (5 & 6 Vic., cap. 123, 
sections 20 and 21). They are to inspect every part of 
the premises included in the licence, and to see every 
patient confined therein, and to inquire whether any 
patient is under restraint and why, and also to inspect 
the certificate of admission of every patient admitted 
since the last visit, and to enter in a book a minute of the 
condition of the house and patients therein, and of the 
number under restraint, and any irregularity in the 
certificates, and to sign the licence, if in conformity with 
the law, at the first visit after it has been granted. They 
are further to inquire whether Divine service is read, or 
what religious aid the patients receive,and what description 
of employment, amusement, or recreation is provided for 
them, and shall enter the result of these inquiries in the 
book kept for the purpose, and where it does not appear 
that Divine service is performed, or where communication 
with a minister is not permitted, the proprietors shall state 
the reasons thereof. A copy of the report of the visiting 
inspector shall be sent to the clerk of the peace to be laid 
before the Justices at Quarter Sessions. (Sections 22 and 
23.) 

No provision is made in Ireland for the appointment 
of justices to act as visitors of licensed houses as is done 
by Sections 177-182 of the English Lunacy Act. 


CrimMINAL JgNATICcs. 
The Irish Criminal Lunatic Act, 8 & 9 Vic., cap. 107, pro- 
vided for the establishment of a central asylum for insane 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


persons charged with offences in Ireland, for the appoint- 
ment of the staff, and for the removal and detention of 
criminal lunatics therein, including persons ordered to be 
detained during the Lord-Lieutenant’s pleasure. 
The persons detained in Dundrum Asylum may be 
divided into three classes :— 
(1) Criminals who, whilst undergoing sentence of 
imprisonment, are certified to have become insane. 
(2) Lunatics who have been found insane on 
arraignment and incapable of pleading, or acquitted 
on the ground of insanity. 
(3) Persons accused of offences concerning whom a 
special verdict of ‘‘ guilty but insane” at the time of 
committing the offence has been found. 


These three classes present special features and require 
different modes of treatment. 


(1) This class presents, in some cases, the usual forms 
of insanity, with the criminal type more or less fully 
developed. In most cases they are of the lowest moral 
development, dogged, homicidal, or cunning and treacher- 
ous. In other cases, when in the asylum, there is little 
evidence of insanity. These may be classed as moral 
delinquents, who at an early age have become offenders 
and, in time, habitual criminals. At all times more or less 
feeble-minded, when in gaol they at once simulate in- 
sanity, and cannot be made to conform to prison discipline. 
In many cases, when they are certified and sent to Dun- 
drum Asylum, they almost at once give up their trouble- 
some habits, and conduct themselves with propriety, 
except that they are constantly on the watch for any 
chance of escape. 

(2) This class evidences generally the symptoms of 
ordinary insanity, In some cases presenting no peculiar 
features, in others subject to extreme homicidal 
tendencies. 

(3) These latter cases are generally sane, the crime 
of which they have been convicted being frequently 
murder—committed either under the influence of alcohol 
or from some sudden unexplained impulse. 

The inmates of Dundrum Asylum may be discharged 
under the following circumstances :— 

(1) Insane convicts when 
physicians to be of sound mind, if they remain subject 
to be continued in custody may be removed back to 
gaol by order of the Lord-Lieutenant (8 & 9 Vic., 
cap. 107, section 12). 

(2) On the expiration of sentence, the Lord- 
Lieutenant shall direct the discharge of such cases. 

(3) If, on the expiration of sentence, the person 
has not recovered, the Lord-Lieutenant shall order 
his removal to the asylum of his district, where he 
becomes an ordinary patient (38 & 39 Vic., cap. 67, 
section 12), and is discharged at the discretion of 
the committee. 

(4) Inmates ordered to be detained at the pleasure 
of the Lord-Lieutenant may be transferred to their 
district asylum, if considered suitable, or, if of 
sound mind, they may be discharged either abso- 
lutely or conditionally. 


It is only under a recent Act (1 Edwd. VII., cap. 17), 


that power was given to discharge any criminal lunatic 
on probation. 

Under this Act provision was also first made for the 
payment of the expenses of criminal lunatics in district 
asylums out of moneys provided by Parliament. 

In pursuance of this Act, not only are the criminals 
supported, but the expenses of soldiers and sailors sent 
to district asylums on discharge from the Army and 
Navy, in pursuance of the Army Act, 1881, section 91, 
and the Naval Enlistment Act, 1884, section 3, respec- 
tively, are also defrayed out of public moneys. 

Having regard to the want existing in Ireland of 
additional lunacy enactments for the protection of the 
certified insane, it is not to be wondered at that no ade- 
quate provision has been made by statute for the care 
and improvement of the idiot, imbecile, and feeble- 
minded. 

The only enactment which in any way deals with 
their care is 41 & 42 Vic., cap. 60, entitled “* An Act to 
Make Better Provision for Idicts, Imbeciles, and other 
Afflicted Persons in Ireland.” Under this Act (Section 


4) power is given to any Board of Guardians (with the _ 


consent of the Local Government Board) to send any 
idiotic or imbecile pauper to the workhouse of any other 


certified by two. 
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Union, or tlie Guardians may contract for the reception, 
maintenance, and support, of any idiotic or imbecile 
pauper in any public or licensed asylum or establishment 
for the reception and relief of idiots or imbeciles. But 
the amount contributed for support must not be more 
than 5s. weekly. No attempt has been made to provide 
or set apart any establishment for the imbecile class 
under this Act. 

The only Home which has been provided in Ireland 
for the care of such cases is the Stewart Institution, 
supported by public charity, and as it only contains about 
100 children, it is utterly inadequate for the wants of the 
country. 

According to the census of 1901, the number of idiots 
in Ireland amounted to 5,216; but as the census is not 
taken by medical experts, there is every reason to believe 
that the distinction between lunatics and idiots is not 
uniformly or correctly drawn. It cannot be doubted that 
this number includes all forms of mental degeneration— 
idiocy, imbecility, dementia, and feeble-mindedness. 
Only in this way can the excessive proportion of so-called 
“idiots” and the difference in the figures from census 
to census be reconciled. At one census one class must 
have been included, in another excluded, from the defini- 
tion of idiot. According to the report of the inspectors 
of lunatics for 1904, there were admitted to district 
asylums during that year 167 inmates suffering from 
congenital mental deficiency. Unfortunately, there is 
no means of separating congenitally defective persons 
in workhouses and wandering at large, from those suffering 
from secondary dementia, and, therefore, it is impossible 
to obtain any reliable return of the number of these cases 
in Ireland, outside asylums. 

The greater number of the congenitally defective class 
at present are to be found in the various workhouses. As 
before stated, they are not there under any legal pro- 
vision for their care, nor is there any power to detain 
them. They are only there as paupers. Nevertheless, 
in most workhouses they are accommodated in separate 
wards, generally called the idiot wards, where they are 
kept with the epileptic and demented cases. 

Whether these cases of congenital mental deficiency are 
kept in asylums or workhouses, their surroundings are 
most unsuitable. No attempt has yet been made to 
segregate them from the other demented cases, or to 
classify, train, or instruct them. In asylums, though 
there may be an adequate staff and suitable appliances 
for keeping them clean, their association with the ordin- 
ary insane is most injurious. In most workhouses 
there is no one to look after them except perhaps a pauper 
assistant. 

Scattered through the reports of the Inspectors of 
Lunatics will be found descriptions of these imbecile 
children, such as the following :— 


Extracts FROM ANNUAL PARLIAMENTARY ReEporTs. 


A large proportion of the present inmates are imbecile, 
or demented through age—sixty-four are epileptic, and 
there are a number of imbecile children. These children 
are distributed amongst the other inmates of the wards, 
and their association with them, as well as the absence 
of any system of instruction or amusement, cannot tend 
to the improvement of their mental faculties. In the near 
future, we must hope, an establishment suitable for the 
care and training of imbecile pauper children will be 
provided in Ireland, where, by bringing large numbers of 
this class together, it will be possible to provide the neces- 
sary appliances, and the staff requisite for the training 
and instruction of imbeciles and idiots. No such estab- 
lishment, supported by public funds, at present exists 
in this country, and until such an institution is provided, 
no other place can be found for the care of such cases more 
suitable than the lunatic wards of workhouses. 


Amongst the lunatics, but under special observation, 
are the epileptics (sixty-four in number). I gave special 
attention to their mental condition; and, as far as my 
opinion goes, none of them could be considered of sound 
mind, and all were suitable cases for care in this depart- 
ment. I believe there are a few other inmates suffering 
from epilepsy scattered through the institution, who are 
considered to be of sound mind; of these I can say 
nothing, as I did not see them. There can be no doubt 
that if a Home for epileptics were provided in Treland, 
such as the epileptic colonies existing in other countries, 
where all cases could be treated together under a separate 
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staff, they would enjoy a better life; but until such a 
place is provided for them, in this district, the epilep- 
tics I have seen are best protected from danger in the 
lunatic wards of the workhouse. (46¢h Report, p. 219.) 

Amongst the men is an imbecile boy, who might be 
improved by training; but I know of no institution in 
Ireland where he could receive such training. No places 
can be more unsuitable for such cases than workhouses 
or lunatic asylums; but, unfortunately, there is no 
establishment provided in this country for their exclusive 
care. (47¢% Report, p. 223.) 

I saw a small child in a female ward, whose hands 
had to be tied to prevent him from beating his head. 
Perhaps if gloves were obtained for him he would no 
longer be able to hurt himself, and if he were allowed 
to run about in charge of one of the inmates he might 
give wp his bad habits. (48¢2 Report, p. 243.) 

Amongst the males are three imbecile children, whose 
condition calls for improvement. They were untidy, 
dirty, and untrained, but appear to be cases capable 
of improvement. Perhaps it might be possible to have 
them transferred to an institution for imbeciles, by paying 
a small sum towards their support, under the provisions 
of the Act 41 & 42 Vic., cap. 60. (51st Report, p. 190.) 

There is one very intelligent boy living on the male side 
who, in England or Scotland, would certainly be sent to a 
training school for weak-minded or epileptic children, and 
where, no doubt, he would be able to learn a trade, and 
contribute towards the cost of his maintenance. The 
condition of many children of this class in Irish workhouses 
is peculiarly lamentable—growing up, as they do, in asso- 
ciation with adult lunatics, and without any attempt to 
train them in habits of industry and order. (51st Report, 
p. 198.) 

The remaining female is an idiotic child, whose habits, 
no doubt, could be improved, and who could derive benefit 
from training in one of those idiot schools which exist 
nowadays in most civilised countries, but which, unfor- 
tunately, notwithstanding the hopes held out many years 
ago, have never been established in Ireland. (52nd 
Report, p. 205.) 

Of the men, one is an epileptic idiot, and for this reason 
he requires special supervision at night, as persons thus 
afflicted, not infrequently, are suffocated by turning on 
their faces in an epileptic seizure during the night. The 
other males are congenital idiots, who, no doubt, might 
have been trained in habits of personal cleanliness, and 
probably have been taught some industrial occupation 
had they been sent to some institution for the training of 
imbeciles when they were young ; but, unfortunately, no 
such institution, save the Stewart Institution, which only 
receives special classes, has yet been established in Ireland. 
(52nd Report, p. 209.) 

In the wards are to be seen a number of imbeciles. 
Perhaps it might be possible to arrange with the other 
Unions of the county to set apart a ward somewhere for 
their care and training, under the provisions of the Act 
41 42 Vic., cap. 60. At present these unfortunate 
children, so far as any attempt at improving their 
condition is concerned, are utterly neglected. (53rd 
Report, p. 193.) 

Amongst the men are two imbecile boys, one of whom is 
of troublesome habits. At present, as there is no public 
institution set apart for the care of such cases, it is im- 
possible to make any suggestion for the improvment of 
the condition of these children. (53rd Report, p. 201.) 

S. A. is an imbecile, who suffers from epileptic seizures .. 
She is kept constantly in bed, as the authorities are afraid 
of the danger of her being injured by fire during a seizure. 

Cases of this kind are better treated in a special institu. 
tion, and it is recognised that confinement to bed tends to 


the frequency of epileptic seizures, and to the further 


physical and mental deterioration of such cases. 

The fourth case (M. L.) is the girl whom the Guardians: 
some time ago were anxious to transfer to the county 
asylum at Antrim. She is described as a congenital 
imbecile, but it would seem rather that her imbecility 
was consequent on disease of her nervous system in early 
life, as her mother states that she was a bright child and 
able to attend school up to seven years of age, when her 
legs became weak. She is now quite imbecile, her lower 
limbs are completely paralysed, and the muscles wasted 
and in a state of spastic rigidity. Her hands, which are also 
wasted, were enclosed in sewn-up sleeves, as the medical 
officer states that if her hands were left free she would 
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pick the quilt, and put the frayed portions into her mouth. 
She is described as sleeping badly, and as having frequent 
screaming fits during the night, thus disturbing the other 
inmates of the infirmary ward. 

There were nits in her hair, and although, in the opinion 
of the medical officer, she is carefully nursed, I found a 
small bedsore over her sacrum (the lower part of back). 
No doubt the tendency to pressure sores over all the 
prominent parts of the body will be difficult to deal with, 
and I think, therefore, that a suggestion made by the 
medical officer that she should be placed on a water bed 
should be adopted. 

She is now so weak that the medical officer states he 
would not undertake the responsibility of sanctioning 
her removal to the district asylum, even if the committee 
were willing to admit her to that institution. 

It is to be regretted that a difference of opinion arose 
regarding her admission to the county asylum. That 
institution is now overcrowded, and the committee have 
instructed the medical superintendent to admit none but 
urgent cases. Acting on that instruction, he declined to 
admit this patient when she was taken to the asylum in 
September last without previous notification to the asylum 
authorities. 

The best place for the treatment of such cases is a special 
institution for imbeciles, such as exists in England and 
Scotland, but—having regard to her degraded habits, her 
inability to feed herself, and the necessity for affording 
her the most careful nursing—there can be no doubt that 
there are greater facilities for treating such cases~in an 
asylum than in a workhouse. 

If any such case should arise in future, I would suggest 
that, previous to sending the patient to the asylum, the 
Guardians should lay all the facts before the asylum 
committee, which body, influenced by humanitarian 
feelings, would, I feel assured, if at all possible, consent 
to receive a patient who could be so much better treated 
in their institution than in a workhouse. (54th Report, 
pp. 192, 193.) 

Amongst the men are five imbecile boys—three of whom 
are brothers. These lads would be much improved by 
training, and might be taught to work for their own 
support, and so become useful members of society, but 
there is no public institution in Ireland to which they 
could be sent. (54th Report, p. 200.) 

One man—a degraded imbecile—was dressed in petti- 
coats, and had his hands tied, owing to his mischievous 
habits. Such a case should be removed to the asylum, 
where he would receive proper care. He certainly 
cannot be properly treated here. (54th Report, p. 202.) 

On the female side there is a little imbecile boy who 
might improve by training. He was bare-footed when I 
saw him. I am sure the Guardians, having regard to his 
mental incapacity to look after his own wants, will direct 
that he be supplied with some covering for his feet before 
the cold weather sets in. (54th Report, p. 205.) 

In dealing with the care and control of the feeble-minded 
it must be remembered that so rapidly have the num- 
bers of the registered insane increased in Ireland of late 
years, that it has been found difficult to keep pace with the 
increase as regards the provision of the necessary accom- 
modation for the fresh admissions. 

Owing to the increased numbers seeking admission to 
asylums, combined with the low discharge and death 
rates, the accumulation in asylums has gone on. Not- 
withstanding the efforts made to extend the accommoda- 
tion, therefore, it is not to be wondered at that the claims 
of the imbecile class have to a great extent been overlooked. 

The figures of the census years from 1871-1901 show 
the advancing proportion of the insane to the general 
population in Ireland, England, and Scotland, respectively 

The following Table shows the proportion per 10,000 of 
the population of the insane in each of the three countries: — 
TABLE showing the proportion per 10,000 of the Popula- 

tion enumerated as Insane in Ireland, England and 

Scotland, at the censuses of 1871, 1881, 1891, and 1901 

respectively. 


tans Treland. | England. | Scotland. eons 
1871 30°49 30°39 33°97 1871 
1881 35°58 32/53 38°54 1881 
1891 45°04 33°58 38°41 1891 
1901 56°18 40°78 45°37 1901 
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The actual number of the insane in the three countries 
were as follows :— 
TABLE showing the number of the Insane in Ireland, 
England and Scotland respectively, at the censuses of 
1871, 1881, 1891, and 1901. 





Census . Census 
Vesa Ireland. | England. | Scotland. Yeas, 
1871 16,505 | 69,019 11,413 1871 
1881 18,413 84,503 14,397 1881 
1891 21,188 97,383 15,462 1891 
1901 25,050 | 132,654 20,291 1901 
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22643. (Mr. Dickinson.) You are Inspector of Lunatics ? 
—Yes. 

22644. Whom are you under ?—Under the Chief 
Secretary. 

22645. You have no Board of Lunacy Commissioners ?— 
No, none. 

22646. You are the only inspector ?—Sir George 
O’Farrell is my senior. . 

22647. Therefore you have both ?—Yes. 

22648. Do you work together ?—Yes. tbs 

22649. You really constitute a Board ?7—All our re- 
commendations have to be submitted to the Chief Secre- 
tary ; it all goes through the Chief Secretary’s office. 

22650. Do you advise about plans for asylums ?—Yes, 
we recommend to the Lord-Lieutenant, who gives sanction 
for all plans. 

22651. I suppose you have architects and an office ?— 
Yes, an architect to advise us. 

22652. Is it the county councils you advise ?—The 
county councils send up their plans to us. 

22653..They must get your approval ?—They must get 
the approval of the Lord-Lieutenant. 


22654. The same way, I suppose, as in England ?—Yes. 


22655. With regard to inspection, you inspect the 
district asylums ?—Yes, and the private asylums. Pri- 
vate asylums have to be inspected once every six months— 
the public asylums once @ year. 

22656. Is it you who protect the public or the patients 
from improper detention ?—We do. In the case of a 
private asylum, if we have any doubt as to the sanity of 
the patient we call in the superintendent of the nearest 
district asylum, and we pay two visits with him, and then 
if we believe the patient can properly be discharged we 
order the discharge. 

22657. How soon does the fact of a patient being de- 
tained in an asylum come before you ?7—After the second 
day and before the end of the seventh in district asylums 
—-within two days in private asylums. 


22658. Before the facts come before you, is he certified ?— 
He is certified. The private patient is certified by two 
physicians. The certificate differs from the English certi- 
ficate in that they are not bound to give any statement 
of facts indicating insanity. 

22659. And there is no order by the Justice of the 
Peace ?—There is no order for private patients. There is 
in the public asylums. To the public asylums they are 
sent in general as dangerous lunatics. Under the Act 
they become criminals—they are brought up by the police 
before two magistrates and the magistrates then direct 
their removal to the asylum. ; 

22660. They are also certified by medical men ?7—QOne 
medical man—the nearest dispensary doctor. 


22661. The moment the patient enters the asylum 


notice has to be sent to you, I suppose ?—Notice has to be 
sent to us. 

22662. From all asylums, public and private ?—Yes, 
public and private, within two days for private patients— 
after the second and within the seventh for rate-paid 
patients. .: a ss 

22663. You peruse the papers and see the patient if 
necessary ?—Yes. 
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22664. You have only to deal with certified lunatics ?— 
That is all. 


22665. Do you have to deal with idiots and imbeciles at 
all ?—If they are certified we have to. There are 721 in 
asylums at the present time suffering from various forms 
of congenital defect. 


22666. And who are certified as lunatics ?—Yes. 


22667. We understood just now that there is only one 
form, of certificate ?—There is only one form for lunatics 
and imbeciles. 


22668. Do you agree with the last witness that there 
ought to be different asylums for these idiots and im- 
beciles ?—Certainly. 


22669. Would you place them in different institutions ; 
would you have any different kind of certificate ?—Yes, 
certainly. 


22670. Would you mind telling us what kind of certifi- 
cate 7—I think the certificate under the Idiots Act—the 
English Act. 


22671. A similar certificate to that which we have ? 
—It would be an improvement for us to have that. It 
might go further for the feeble-minded. 


22672. What would be your idea supposing that 
colonies were established for detaining the feeble-minded ? 
In the first place, would you think it would be advisable 
for those colonies to be under your supervision, in the same 
way as the lunatic asylums are ?—I think so. 


22673. You, in Ireland, could manage them ?—We 
should require assistance if they were very largely ex- 
tended. 


22674. We have had evidence to show that the Lunacy 
Commissioners in England would not view with favour 
the feeble-minded being placed under their cognisance ; 
but you would ?7—You must remember that in Ireland 
we have to advance a great deal ; we would have to begin 
in a very small way in dealing with them. They have 
not been dealt with up to the pres:nt, at all; therefore we 
would have to begin with very small colonies—colonies, 
say, for about 2,000. Up to that, certainly, we could 
inspect them. 


22675. You would rather they were inspected by your 
organisation than by a separate Government Department ? 
—I think so; as long as they were imbeciles they should 
be inspected by us. When it came to the feeble-minded, 
then, of course, the question would arise whether they 
would require inspection by us. 


22676. How would you distinguish between what you 
call ‘“‘imbeciles” and feeble-minded ?—Feeble-minded, I 
should say, are children who could be educated to a very 
large degree. 


_ 22677. Would you contemplate a different kind of cer 
tificate for them than the one that you suggest for the 
idiots ?—Yes. 

22678. Have you at all thought what kind of certifi- 
cate ?—Yes, I think a single certificate, simply to say that 
the child was of feeble mind and required education and 
care. 


22679. It would be a sufficient distinction to say that 
- the child was feeble-minded—those words would be suffici- 
ently clear ?—I think so. 


22680. It has acquired a sufficiently definite meaning to 
put on a certificate under which a person would be de- 
tained ?—I think so. 


22681. I see you state that the Lord-Lieutenant has 
power to compel county councils to fulfil their duty 
as regards the provision and maintenance of. sufficient 
accommodation for the lunatic poor; what power has 
the Lord-Lieutenant in that respect ?—He has power to 
withhold the Government grant. 


22682. Has that power ever been exercised ?—Not up 
till now. 

22683. I understood from the other witness that the 
accommodation for lunatics is quite inadequate ?—Quite 
inadequate ; but you must remember that the increase of 
the number of lunatics requiring care has been so rapid 
that it is very hard to keep pace with it. 


22864. Are the county councils increasing their accom- 
modation ?—In some places they are increasing it; in 
others not. 
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22685. In those in which they are not increasing it, what 
are you doing ?—We are recommending the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to bring pressure to bear. 


22686. You are already doing that ?—We are already 
doing that. 

22687. What is an auxiliary asylum ?—An auxiliary 
asylum is constituted under the Local Government Board. 
Act. A county council have power to take any workbouse 
or any other building and add it on to a district asylum ; 
that is, it comes under the same governing power for the 
purpose. 

22688. For the purpose of what ?—Receiving lunatics 
who are certified not to be dangerous. 


22689. Then it must be lunatics who are certified ?— 
Lunatics who are certified. 


22690. Could you extend this power’ to provide for 
the feeble-minded, under the law as it at present stands ?— 
Not unless they were certified. 


22691. But I understand most of the lunatics who are at 
the present moment in workhouses—persons of unsound 
mind at present in workhouses by reason of the fact that 
there is no sufficient accommodation in the asylums— 
could be certified for these auxiliary asylums ?—Yes. 


22692. Has the Lord-Lieutenant power to compel the 
provision of these auxiliary asylums ?—Yes, indirectly, 
by insisting that sufficient accommodation for the insane 
must be afforded. 


22693. I see that only one county council has taken up 
this.—Yes. 
22694. That is at Youghal ?—At Youghal, near Cork. 


22695. Is that asylum one for this class of patient ?— 
This class of patient. 

22696. Have they done that on their own motion ?— 
They have done that on their own motion. 


22697. Because they had not room in their own asylum ? 
—Yes. Not only because they had not room in their own 
asylum, but because the workhouses were full. 


22698. No other county council has done it ?—No 
other county council has done it ; they are waiting for the 
report of what is called the Viceregal Commission, who are 
going round settling the number of workhouses that can 
be done away with. When that is done, then, of course, 
the matter will be taken up. 

22699. I suppose the cost of these auxiliary asylums 
will fall on the rates ?—Yes, they will only get the 
Government support of 2s. a week. ~ 


22700. For what reason does the Government only 
give 2s. a week for lunatics in the auxiliary asylums 
whereas they give 4s. a week for lunatics in the ordinary 
asylums; because they are the same persons ?—It was. 
evidently thought the care would be cheaper. 


22701. Is it cheaper ?—It is cheaper. 


22702. In Youghal?—In Youghal it is cheaper ;. 
not. as cheap as it was thought it would be, but it is. 
cheaper. As far as we find, it has been about £4 a year 
cheaper than in the parent asylum. 


22703. That is about ls. 6d. a week ?—Yes. 


22704. The result is the Government saves the 2s.. 
and the ratepayers save nothing ?—Yes. 


22705. That is not much inducement to the county 
council to make these auxiliary asylums ?—No inducement: 
at all; it was a most unfortunate thing. 


22706. How does that come about; is it a decision: 
of the Lord-Lieutenant ?—The Act laid it down. 


22707. The Act which authorised the establishment 
of the auxiliary asylums ?—Yes. 


22708. That, you think, is most unfortunate ?— 
Most unfortunate. 

22709. I see you say where you are speaking about 
workhouses, that the asylum committee has power to enter 
into contracts with workhouses for the maintenance 
of lunatics 7—Yes, you have the same provision in 
England. 

22710. Under this provision there are only 119 patients? 
—That is so. 

22711. Why is that ?—We did not find that it worked 
sitisfactorily; there is nobody who becomes respon- 
sible for the insane who are sent to these workhouses ; 
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the Guardians merely receive them as boarders and take 
as little care of them as possible and the asylum com- 
mittees, when once they have got rid of them, think 
they are rid of their care altogether. 


22712. You really put a stop to that 2—Yes_ 


22713. Because it was unsatisfactory 7—On account 
of the unsatisfactory work, ; 


22714. Have you ever tried boarding out lunatics in 
Ireland ?—We have no power to do it; there is no 
legal provision for it. We have always said that in any 
new law it should be introduced, but it has not been. 
At the same time we have always thought that there 
would be great difficulties in working it in Ireland on 
account of the poverty of the inhabitants. 


22715. Have the Guardians of the Poor no power of 
boarding out ?—They have power to board out the 
children. 

22716. They have no power to board out feeble- 
minded adults ?—No, they have the power of giving 
outdoor relief. 


22717. I suppose they do give outdoor relief in many 
cases where a feeble-minded or imbecile person is in 
its own home ?—I think they have to give outdoor 
relief for a whole family. 


22718. (Mr. Byrne.) In your memorandum you re- 
cite the 76th section of the Local Government Act, 1898, 
which gives power to county councils to take either 
a workhouse or other suitable building to provide an 
auxiliary asylum. The Youghal Asylum was provided 
under that, was it not ?—Yes. 


22719. That would enable a suitable instituticn—and 
a cheap one as we learnt last week—to be provided for 
any class of the mentally defective, so long as they were 
certifiable ?—Yes. 


22720. It would allow of a colony for working people ?—- 
Yes. 

22721. Practically among imbeciles who may be dis- 
covered to require treatment in Ireland there are a con- 
siderable number who might be certified, and it would be 
available for their use ?—It would. 


22722. With regard to the imbeciles who are kept in 
workhouses at the present moment, do they as a matter of 
fact really discharge themselves from time to time ?— 
Freely. 

22723. Do grave evils arise from that ?—Grave evils. 


22724. How does it come about that they discharge 
themselves ? Is it that the young girls and young men as 
soon as they become useful and able to work discharge 
themselves at their parents’ instigation ?—As soon as 
warm weather comes on and labour is plentiful they dis- 
charge themselves at once. 


22725. Do you think it is expedient that that should 
go on uncontrolled ?—It is most inexpedient. 


22726. You would like the law to be arranged in some 
way to enable them to be kept, if they were unfit to be at 
large ?—Certainly. 

22727. Do you think that that might be done by medical 
certificate in the workhouse offices, or would it require the 
intervention of a magistrate; the detention, I mean ? 
Could there be a sort of order made for their being kept ?— 
Perhaps it would satisfy public opinion better if there were 
an. order. 

22728. At any rate it could be quite easily carried out ? 
—Quite easily ; there would be no difficulty about it. 

22729. Does that apply in any degree to the class of 
women who get into the maternity wards and other parts 
-of the workhouses ?—Yes. 

22730. Is the evil as great ?—Quite as great, if not 
greater. 

22731. Even if the feeble-mindedness is less ?—Even 
if the feeble-mindedness is less. 

22732. Are there many women who are not regarded 
and treated as imbeciles in the workhouses but who really 
are in some degree defective in brain ?—A large number. 

22733. Especially amongst those who come to grief ?— 
Especially amongst those who come to grief. 

22734. Is there any restraint exercised over a woman 
who may come in three or four times with illegitimate 
children?—None at all; there is no power. 
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22735. That should be stopped ?—That should be 
stopped, certainly. 

22736. Is the same true about those who go out; are 
there people who go out and fall into crime ?—There 
certainly are. 


22737. And they ought to be kept, both men and 
women ?—Men and women, certainly. 


22738. 1 do not know whether you have had any 
experience of the Inebriates Act ?—No; nospecial experi- 
ence. 


22739. But in these workhouses I have no doubt you 
have often seen numbers of people who are habitual 
drunkards ?—Certainly. 


22740. Some of them, I suppose, are occasionally insane? 
—Some of them are occasionally insane—very often 
insane. 


22741. Directly they recover they are sent out ?— 
They recover quite quickly. 


22742. Do many of them do that quite regularly 7?— 
Yes. 

22743. I presume it is not a criminal offence in Ireland 
to make yourself or your family repeatedly chargeable to 
the rates by your habitual drunkenness ?— Not at all. 


22744. Would you like it to be ?—Certainly. 


22745. Would you add such an offence to the Schedule 
of the Inebriates Act so as to enable people who do so to be 
treated as inebriates ?—Certainly. 


22746. We understood from one of your colleagues 
last week that the Inebriates Act is regarded as a success 
in Ireland ?—There is no doubt it is, so far as it has gone. 


22747. Starting on that supposition, have you con- 
sidered that a person who has gone through the refor- 
matory treatment, but who, from weak-mindedness or 
other causes, shows it has done no good by immediately 
falling into drinking habits again, should be promptly 
either re-admitted into the institution for further treat- 
ment, or put into some other suitable place for detention ? 
—He should be put into some suitable place for detention 
and kept there. 


22748. Without going through the whole process again ? 
—Yes. 

22749. On his first failure he might be punished ?— 
Yes. 

22750. (Dr. Dunlop.) You heard the last witness 
talking about special asylums for prison defectives. How 
are these places to be maintained; by the State or the 
local authority ?—By the State. 


22751. Do you not think that arrangement would be 
open to some abuse? Why should these cases be put 
upon the State and the other defectives on the local 
authorities? Would it not be rather a premium on 
letting defectives go loose ?—I do not see it. 


22752. Why should one class of defective be a charge 
on the State and the other on the local authority 7— 
Simply because they have come under the inspection 
of the law. 


22753. Do you think it would be open to abuse ?— 
Not if it was properly regulated. 


22754. Would it not be rather a premium on allowing 
defectives to be uncared for, and letting them go to prison ? 
—We have had that already in Ireland, in the reformatory 
school cases, so it would extend that difficulty. P 


22755. It would be a difficulty ?—It would be a diffi- 
culty. 

22756. Have you any suggestion how that difficulty 
could be overcome? Would it be a practical measure 
to have these places conducted by the State and paid 
for locally ?—It certainly would be a way out of it. The 
local authorities might pay a small amount per week 
for them. 

22757. Or pay a large sum ?—Or pay a large sum. 

22758. Pay more than it would cost to keep them at 
home ?—They could not do that. 

22759. (Mr. Greene.) Sir Christopher Nixon has re- 
ferred to a Royal Commission which sat in Ireland in 
1889 upon the subject of providing for imbeciles; do 
you know the date and the name ?—The only Commission 
that I can suggest is the Commission of Sir Arthur Mitchell, 
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22760. Can you give me the date or the name or the 
number of it? (Report handed in.) This is 1891; this is 
junacy administration ?—Yes; that is the only one I 
know of. It was in 1889 that it sat; it reported in 1891. 


Conotty Norman, Esq., F.R.O.P.1., called ; 


22763. (Chairman.) Would you be so kind as to tell 
us how long you have been Medical Superintendent ?— 
I was Medical Superintendent of the asylum that I at 
present direct in Dublin for twenty years. 


22764. You have been so kind as to give us a statement 
of your evidence ; may we put that on our notes ?—Yes. 


STATEMENT OF EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN BY 
ConoLtLty Norman, Esq, F.R.C.P.I., REsIDENT 
MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT, RICHMOND DISTRICT 
Lunatic Asytum, DUBLIN. 


There is at present virtually no provision for idiots, 
imbeciles, and persons of defective intellect, in Ireland. 
‘The Stewart Institution for imbeciles, is the only asylum 
‘specially set apart for this class in the country. It is 
admirably managed, but it is too small to be of any great 
‘practical value in face of the number of persons to be 
considered. It is also entirely a charitable institution 
unsupported by any public grant. Admission is pro- 
cured through subscribers’ votes. The majority of those 
who might be benefited are thus ineligible. Further 
details as to the working of that institution and the laws 
ander which it is constituted and guided will no doubt 
Shave been supplied by my friend and colleague, Dr. 
Rainsford. * 

IT understand the scope of the present Commission’s 
inquiries is rather the treatment of persons who cannot— 
than of those who can—be certified, but in Ireland. before 
the smaller if more complex question is considered, it will 
be necessary to deal with the larger. The existence of 
borderland cases has hardly yet been recognised in our 
island, whereas a good deal of attention has been given 
to the question of provision for idiots. 

In Treland idiots and imbeciles who would be generally 
recognised as such, and who are capable of being certified, 
are to be found :— 

(a) At large, under no particular care or super- 
vision. 

(6b) In workhouses, whither they have drifted as 
paupers. 


{It is to be noted that there is no statute whatever under 
which any class of the insane can be detained in work- 
‘houses in Ireland, either temporarily or permanently, as 

-persons of unsound mind. ] 
(c) In district asylums, where they have been ad- 
mitted under the provisions of the Act 30 and 
31 Vic. ec. 118, Sec. 10, or under the provisions 
of the Act 38 and 39 Vic. c. 67, Sec. 4 (as 
modified by the Local Government Act, 1898), 


With regard to the first class (a), their neglect is dis- 
creditable to humanity and likely to be injurious to public 
morals. It should be said that this class is undoubtedly 
diminishing. When I was a boy, forty years ago and 
‘more, every village and country district contained one or 
more idiots or imbeciles of the most varied grades, com- 
monly known as “ fools ” or “ naturals.” 

‘These poor people have mostly now disappeared from 
public view, having got into workhouses or asylums. 

In the workhouses there is no classification among these 
people, no attempt at education, and little or no effort to 
improve defective habits. All these things are impossible 
owing to the conditions of existence. There is no staff 
for teaching, and a very small and insufficient staff, if any, 
for ordinary supervision. Old and young, low class idiots, 
high grade imbeciles, chronic dements, and cases of senile 
decay, are placed together promiscuously. The results 
are undoubtedly not satisfactory. The period of life when 
education might be possible passes away ; bad habits are 
confirmed and become ineradicable. 

The condition of affairs in district asylums is better 
as regards general discipline, but hardly better as regards 
education. In large institutions receiving all classes of 
the insane, it is impossible to give to the education of 
idiots and imbeciles that minute attention, that skilled 
care, that lab@ious patience, which is required. Never- 
theless we do something. Enough is done to show, 
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22761. There were two reports ?—Yes; first and second. 7. Muziere 


22762. It is a Committee appointed by the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland on lunacy administration ; the reference 
is C. 6434 ?—Yes. 


and Examined. 


even in our own experience alone, how much could be 
done under proper conditions. I recall at the 
moment four striking cases at present under care in 
my asylum: (l.) A boy, aged fifteen, illegitimate, 
utterly neglected and uneducated, sufferer from birth- 
palsy, commonly tractable, but liable to violent fits o 
senseless passion. He has been taught to be tidy, he has 
been taught to read and write, he is able to make himself 
useful in the weaving shop although the movements of 
one arm are very limited. (2.) A lad with hydrocephalic 
head and choreiform movements; though clean, had 
apparently little other intelligence. An old patient 
who had been a schoolmaster took a fancy to this boy and 
undertook to teach him. He made him commit to 
memory an immense amount of miscellaneous informa- 
tion, and even taught him to read, though imperfectly. 
(3.) An epileptic idiot aged about ten years on admission, 
at times tranquil, at times very intractable after the 
manner of epileptics : absolutely ignorant. Taught to read, 
taught to sew: usefully employed in tailor’s shop. (4.) A 
young man suffering from right infantile cerebral 
hemiplegia with certainly complete word-deafness and 
probably deafness to all sounds. Certain indications 
showed that the case was not merely one of idiocy by depri- 
vation, as might indeed have been inferred from the ob- 
vious and extensive defect in the cerebral mantle. Never- 
theless this man has been taught a tolerably extensive sys- 
tem of signs and has learned to be useful in the weaving 
shop, reeling thread with his only available hand, I donot 
speak particularly of such cases as that of a microcephalic 
and epileptic idiot, absolutely incapable of being taught 
the meaning or relation of numbers, who yet has been 
taught to work a sewing machine in the tailor’s shop, for 
I suppose such cases are common enough in other asylums. 

The greatest difficulty in doing anything for this class 
in Ireland is the common difficulty of focussing public 
attention on anything so little controversial as the care 
of the insane. The want is felt, and it may be even said 
there has been machinery lying rusting for years 
which might have supplied it, but which has never been 
used. 

The Act 41 and 42 Vic. c. 60, entitled the Poor Afflicted 
Persons Relief (Ireland) Act, 1878, gives to the Guardians 
of any Union the power, with the consent of the Local 
Government Board for Ireland, to ‘‘ contract for the 
reception, maintenance, and support of any idiotic or 
imbecile pauper in any public or licensed asylum or 
establishment for the reception and relief of idiots or 
imbeciles and pay out of the rates the cost of the main- 
tenance, clothing, and lodging of such pauper in such 
workhouse, asylum, or establishment, as well as the cost 
of his conveyance thereto or his removal therefrom and 
the expenses of his burial when necessary. Provided 
always that the amount to be paid by the Guardians 
of such Union for the maintenance of every such idiotic 
or imkecile pauper shall not exceed the sum of 58 
weekly.” 

The Acts 8 and 9 Vic. c. 107, Sec. 15, provides that the 
Lord-Lieutenant in Council may direct that a provincial 
asylum for the lunatic poor may be erected, established, 
and maintained for any or each of the provinces of Ireland, 
to be appropriated to any particular class or classes of 
lunatic poor as aforesaid; and the Lord-Lieutenant 
is authorised to direct the removal of patients for the 
purpose aforesaid. 

These provisions taken together seem to provide means 
for the foundation of from one to four establishments 
for idiots, if there were any method by which these enact- 
ments could be set in motion. 

As itis provided that the special asylums mentioned 
in the last-quoted Act are to be maintained in the same 
manner as the district asylums, it may be fairly assumed 
that they would receive the 4s. weekly rate in aid. This 
together with the 5s. contributed by the Guardians might 
perhaps prove sufficient to run the establishment. The 
cost to the Unions would not, I think, be greater than what 
these patients, when they are in workhouses, cost already. 
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Conolly In an asylum for idiots and imbeciles the adults must, 22772. Boarding-out is a desirable means to use, but 
Norman, of course, be separated from. the young. The latter tbat still leaves a large residue of uncured cases—if one 
Ls¢., should be the first care. No effort should be spared to. may use the term—cases requiring institution care ?— 
PROP. kindle any spark of intelligence that may exist. A few Quite so. 


eases of higher grade imbeciles may be made self-support- 


ing. Many cases can no doubt be taught to materially 
assist in their own support, either inside or outside the 
institution; many more can be taught to occupy their 
time in more or less active and useful employments. 
The great majority can at least be improved in habits 
of cleanliness and self-care, by assiduous and patient 
attention. We must, of course, recognise that there are 
a few entitely intractable cases for whom there is no 
amelioration, but I think this class is small. 

When through the advancing age of the patient or for 
other reasons active educational effort comes to an end, 
the question of further provision arises. The unhappy 
class who are incapable of any substantial improvement 
and who remain at the bottom of the scale must, I think, 
always be retained in the institution. These people 
require more nursing and care than they can ever reason- 
ably be expected to get in a private household either 
with relations or with strangers. 

For those who have been taught to earn or assist in 
earning their own living, for the “ harmless ’* and tranquil, 
for those who have acquired habits of decency and order, 
an organised system of family care should be adopted of 
course under careful central supervision. This would 
probably require legislation in Ireland, but the sooner 
such legislation is adopted the better, as some system 
of family care for the insane is in all probability inevitable. 
Family care has been a remarkable success in Germany, 
France, and many other countries. There is no sub- 
stantial reason why it should not succeed in Ireland, 
save perhaps the generally wretched housing of the 
peasantry. But any such system would need the pro- 
vision of a sufficient and powerful central control. 

It is to be supposed that the idiot asylum itself would 
be constructed on modern lines, after the general model 
of Alt Scherbitz and other foreign asylums, and Bangour 
near Kdinburgh, and Purdysburn near Belfast. To 
divide as much as possible the various classes, according 
to age, teachability, etc., would have many other ad- 
vantages, besides minimising the “ institution’? aspect 
of the establishment, and thereby helping to facilitate 
the transfer of suitable patients to family care. 


Conotty Norman. 


22765. (Dr. Dunlop.) I. gather from your statement 
that your opinion is that the congenital defective—idiots 
and imbeciles—are very badly treated as a class in Ireland 
at the present moment ?—Perhaps it would be a fairer 
wae of putting it to say that I do not think they are treated 
all. 


22766. They are practically untreated ?—They are 
practically untreated. 


22767. The Stewart Institution is a very small thing ?— 
It isa very small thing. Isee by Dr. Rainsford’s evidence 
it contains about 100 patients. 


22768. The great majority are either untreated or put 
into institutions not adapted for their wants ?—Quite so. 


22769. You advise that the establishment of training 
institutions should be made compulsory ?—Certainly. 


22770. Am I correct in stating that you think the older 
cases should be kept in these institutions after they are 
trained ? Would you put on an age limit ?—I think 
there is a considerable number of idiots and imbeciles 
who will have to be retained in the institution always. 
There is a proportion that perhaps might be sent out to 
earn their bread, or assist in doing so, and a considerable 
number in my opinion could be treated in family care, as is 
done largely on the Continent and in Scotland under the 
name of boarding-out, but with regard to the patients 
who are retained under family care I think it is quite 
essential that they should still remain under Government 
supervision. 


22771. Some would be fit to be discharged ; it would be 
a small number, would it not 2—A small number would 
be fit to be discharged. I am not quite sure that any 
person who has been under treatment for some time in an 
idiot institution ought ever to bs/left absolutely without 
supervision from the centre, but a small proportion would 
be, I think, made capable of earning their living. 


22773. Is it your opinion that these should be retained 
in an idiot asylum or moved on to an ordinary lunatic 
asylum ?—J think they ought to be detained in an idiot 
asylum, ‘use that name as you say; in a special in- 
stitution. 

22774. What good could they get in an idiot asylum 
that they would not get in an ordinary county asylum ?— 
I do not think they would get any good in the special 
institution which they would not get in the ordinary 
asylum, but I say it is desirable that the classes of 
unsound mind should be distinguished for the sake of the 
treating of the more acute cases ; the adult persons, the 
lunatics in the strict sense of the word, should go to the 
county asylums. 

22775. Is there any objection to placing them along 
with the chronic insane ; the dements ?—I do not know 
that there is. 

22776. Would it not be an advantage to bring them 
into line with the other defectives rather than to make a. 
division of defectives ?—Perhaps so. 

22777. Would not an age limit be desirable ?—An age 
limit could accomplish that, of course. 

22778. An age limit for detention in idiot asylums 
would be an advantage; it would keep the institution 
within a reasonable size, and enable all the inmates to 
be under training, and not some under training and some 
custodial; is not that so ?—Yes; it cuts both ways. 
If you have your idiot asylums small and of manageable 
size, you will then have your lunatic asylum large and of 

unmanageable size, it seems to me, if I follow you rightly. 

22779. Quite; or else further classification—put the 
chronic acquired defective and the chronic congenital | 
defective together in one class, when once they become 
adult?—Yes, that might be done. 2 

22780. You have no very decided opinion on it ?—I have | 
no very decided opinion on it, for this reason; the question 
hardly arises in this country, we are so far behind that 
the ultimate refinements are scarcely to be considered. 


22781. So if this suggestion were adopted, if the im- 
becile asylums were started, the question would arise 
in the course of a few years ?—In the course of a few 
years, no doubt. 

22782. You have not any very decided opinion to give 
upon that point ?—No. 

22783. Am I right in saying that in the asylum of which 
you are superintendent you work your inmates a great deal ? 
Can you tell me anything about the profits of it Can? 
mental defectives ever be made to work at a profit, or 
support themselves ?7—You mean the special class as 
distinguished from the inmates of asylums generally. 


22784. I would not distinguish them myself from the 
chronic insane ?—I am satisfied that a number of the 
chronic insane in my asylum work with considerable 
profit—individuals; but I have never put forward the 
advantage to be obtained from workshops in asylums, 
to which I am very much wedded, as being one of mere 
profit. I think on the whole the profit is probably small, 
but the advantage is immense. ; 

22785. The wholesomeness of the work is immense ? 
—The wholesomeness of the work is immense. == 

22786. But the chance of getting profit ?—The charce 
of getting profit all round is smal], but undoubtedly ‘n 
individual cases you may. J have carpenters, masons,’ — 
and other men of that kind, who work in a manner that 
I am quite sure would be very profitable if they were 
at large and receiving wages. 

22787. I ask this question because we have had 
a large amount of evidence that if mental defectives 
were put into labour colonies, they would be self-support- 
ing. Do you think such a thing on the face of it is in any 
way possible or likely ?—‘“‘ Self supporting,”> is too large 
a word. ra 

22788. Far too large a word, is it not ?—I think so. . 

22789. They would not pay for their supervision out 
of the profit ?—They would not pay for their supervision 
and upkeep; I do not know whether you Mistinguish. 
If you mean: ‘would they pay for the whole cost’? they 
certainly would not ; I am sure of that. 
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22790. And they would pay a very small proportion 
of the cost ?—They would help to keep down expenses. 


22791. Not more than that ?—J cannot say much 
more than that. I would like to add that I entertain 
the very strongest belief as to the wholesomeness, both 
physically and mentally, of all kinds of work in asylums, 
and I am glad to have been able to employ very large 
proportions of my patients. 


22792. But in whatever manner these are dealt with, 
do you think the charge of maintenance will ever be 
materially reduced; J see in Ireland it is about 9s. €d. a 
week ?—About that. 

22793. Is there any chance of reducing that to any 
material extent ?—I am sure in my asylum it would be 

higher if we did not do so much work. 


22794. But you will not bring it down .below ithe 
9s. 6d. ?—I do not think so. 


22795. (Mr. Byrne.) With regard to that statement that 
you never hope to bring it down below 9s. 6d: rou have 
two asylums ?—Yes. 

22796. What is the difference between them; is Por- 
trane for the old and feeble ?—No; Portrane was-con- 
structed as a modern asylum for all classes of patients. 
As a matter of fact, the admissions only take place to the 
parent asylum in the City of Dublin for reasons of con- 
venience, and the majority of the cases at Portrane are 
more or less chronic. 


22797. I see at Richmond Asylum you employ a very 
darge number ; 75 or 80 per cent. men and women ?—Yes. 


22798. Surely that has made some difference in the cost 
of maintenance ?—It has reduced the cost of maintenance. 


22799. By a few pence or by a few shillings ?—By a few 
pence, I should think ; I am afraid I cannot say more than 
that. 

22800. One way in which work in an asylum is useful is 
that it keeps the people happy and tranquil and makes 
them less destructive ?—Yes. 


22801. And they require fewer attendants ?—Yes ; in- 
directly I have no doubt it contributes to keep down the 
cost. 


22802. If it. does all those things, surely one would 
expect it to make a better contribution towards mainten- 
ance than a few pence, considering that good management 
can make a difference of shillings—putting the people to 
work and designing your work so that they can make their 
own clothing, &c., yet you can only save twopence 
or threepence per head ; is that all you can tell us ; it is not 
encouraging, is it ?—A great number of causes have con- 
tributed to render an exact calculation difficult. The 
expenses in my asylum have come down from something 
like £30 per head per annum to about £24 per annum in 
- the last few years. No doubt our work has contributed to 
that. 

22803. But only very slightly 7—I am not anxious to 
exaggerate the fiscal importance of our workshops. 


22804. Is your proportion of nursing staff unusually 
small in Ireland; one to fourteen ?—It is lower than 
England. :, 

22805. Distinctly lower. Is it lower than usual in 
ireland ?—I think we are about the same as Ireland 
generally. . 


22806. And yet it works perfectly well. I see no acci- 
dents; no undue number of suicides or troubles of that 
sort ?—No; providentially we have been fortunate. 


22807. Are there evils conspicuous in Ireland arising 
from the absence of the early education and training of the 
mentally defective ?—I think so, decidedly. 


22808. The mental defect is emphasised by want of 
training ; is made worse as they grow up ?—Undoubtedly 
they are made worse by absolute neglect. It must 
necessarily follow that, in the course of time, when defective 
children grow up and become men and women, and become 
exposed to the temptations of life and are engaged in the 
struggle for existence, they become worse from having been 
entirely untrained, entirely neglected. 

22809. We have had some evidence about the desira- 
bility of taking epileptics in hand in order to prevent their 
- rapid degeneration; does your experience make ycu 
recommend that ?—Yes. . 5 
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22810. You have about 10 per cent., apparently, in your 
institution ?—About that number. 


22811. Are there many of them who would have been 
improved, or perhaps would have had the more serious 
manifestation of the disease warded off entirely, if they had 
been taken care of in their youth ?—I think many of them 
might havebeen improved; but I have little or no experi- 
ence of a class that I hear a good deal about, which is the 
sane epileptic who requires care, because the epileptics who 
come to me are invariably either idiots or lunatics: I have no 
sane epileptics. Ihave no doubt that some of the epileptics 
who come to me might have had their admission to the 
asylum postponed, and possibly it might have been 
avoided altogether, if they had been taken in hand earlier— 
not been neglected. More than that I cannot say. 


22812, Could you give any idea as to the proportion 
to whom early training would have been a benefit, among 
the sort that you have seen ?—I am afraid not. 


22813. (Mr. Greene.) What precautions are taken before 
liberating a person who is either a lunatic or an idiot, who 
is in your asylum ?—I presume you mean a person who is 
not certified as recovered ? 


22814. Is there a certification process to establish 
recovery ?—Certainly. 


22815. Is that done by one or two doctors ?—One. _ 


22816. So that there are two required to admit and one 
to release ?—Yes. 


22817. Is it found that that is satisfactory ?—I think so, 


22818. I will tell you why I am asking ; itis because one 
of His Majesty’s judges has just been travelling round the 
Oxford circuit and he called the attention of the Grand 
Jury afew days ago to the fact that in a great number of 
the towns he has visited he has found people charged with 
crimes of very serious violence, and on inquiry they have 
turned out to be people who have been liberated from 
asylums. In the course of his address to the Grand Jury 
at Stafford he pointed out the necessity of having greater 
care taken of people who have been incarcerated and under 
care as lunatics ; that they should not be released so as to 
cause violence to the rest of His Majesty’s subjects ?— 
Yes. The subject is an extremely difficult one. We 
unfortunate men who are engaged in asylum work are 
generally accused of keeping in people who ought to be 
at large, but if anything goes wrong with people who have 
been discharged then we are accused of having dis- 
charged people who ought to have been kept in. We are 
rather on the horns of a dilemma. There, is however, a 
special provision of the Irish law by which patients can 
be discharged without a certificate of recovery. 


22819. Is that confined to Irish law ?—Confined to 
Treland ; the Act is the Act of 30 and 31 Victoria, cap. 
118. 


22820. That is the Irish Lunacy Act ?—The short title 
is the “ Dangerous Lunatics Act.” It is an Act under 
which patients are committed by magistrates to asylums 
as dangerous lunatics or idiots. There has been some 
evidence given, I think, to-day, with reference to the fact 
that patients are committed to Irish asylums as lunatics 
and not as idiots ; but that is not quite correct, because that 


Act states that a person can be committed as a dangerous. 


lunatic or as a dangerous idiot. Under aspecial provision 
of that Act a patient may be discharged on his relatives 
or friends entering into recognisances for his good behay- 
iour and safe keeping. J need not say that recognisances 
under the circumstances are absolutely valueless as any 
sort of guarantee that the lunatic or idiot will behave 
himself, 


22821. Would you suggest, so far as Ireland is concerned, 
an amendment of the Dangerous Lunatics Act to this 
extent that there should always be required a pronounce- 
ment by some medical authority or authorities that the 
patient had recovered? As you say, the recognisances are 
absolutely useless, because you could not sue upon them 
with any effect ?—They are not to the purpose at all. 


22822. Detention is what is really required ?—I think 
that a patient ought not to be discharged who has not 
recovered, unless the medical authority of the asylum is 
prepared to say that the person is not dangerous to society. 
It is too large an order to say that every person of unsound 
mind is to be confined permanently, 
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22823. It would not be a large order if you had a 
recurring visit or a recurring inspection by a medical man ; 
it would only be a pronouncement for six months or twelve 
months at a time ?—That would be a very good provision. 


22824. With recurring inspection it would be safe 
enough ?—Yes. 


22825. Do you think the Dangerous Lunatics Act. Ire- 
land, might be amended in the way that is now being 
suggested, so as to prevent dangerous idiots being released 
at the desire of their friends ?—I think so. 


22826. Can you throw any light upon a reference which 
was made by Sir Christopher Nixon in his evidence to a 
Royal Commission which in 1899 reported with absolute 
unanimity that liberal grants should be made for mainten- 
ance to two institutions for imbecile children in Ireland-— 
one for Catholics and the other for Protestants? Do you 
know anything of that Commission ?—I think that was 
presided over by Sir Arthur Mitchell of the Scotch Lunacy 
Commission, as he then was. 


22827. It was a Committee appointed by the Lord- 
Lieutenant, not a Commission; Dr. Courtenay was 
telling us about that ?—I am afraid I cannot add any- 
thing to what he said. 


22828. (Dr. Donkin.) Are you aware whether in Ireland 
there are many cases of imbeciles or feeble-minded persons 
convicted and sent to prison for short sentences, being 
found to be feeble-minded in prison, and then coming 
back to prison on fresh sentences ? Is it a difficulty and 
is it an evil which is much recognised in Ireland ?—I do 
not know much about the question of persons being sent 
to prison, but I have known a considerable number of 
people arrested under circumstances such as you describe 
and sent from prison to my asylum. ( 


22829. I thought possibly in‘ that way you might 
have heard of some being certified in prison and sent to 
you ; you take them in?—Yes. I must take ina person 
sent to me from prison, because she or he is sent on a 
warrant from the Lord-Lieutenant ; it is mandatory. 


22830. Would most of those cases be cases of acquired 
insanity, not congenital imbecility ?—I think most of them 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


are cases of acquired insanity ; some of them are cases 
of congenital imbecility ; some are cases of recurring. 
drink tendency. 


22831. You are not aware that it has ever become 
a burning question, or a very important question, in Ire- 
land, as to what to do with the class of imbeciles who are 
constantly fluctuating between the workhouse, the prison,. 
and the street ?—No; TI have no knowledge of that. 


22832. You say there is so little accommodation for 
the obviously insane that those refinements have not 
been gone into ?—Yes; I am afraid those refinements: 
have not been discovered in our country. 


22833. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add ?—I notice in the evidence of a considerable num- 
ber of witnesses whose evidence I have had the privilege 
of glancing over, that a good deal of question is made 
with regard to the accommodation for treatment of 
drunkards. Unfortunately, although I have no experi- 
ence of inebriates’ Homes, and so forth, I have a very 
large experience of constant recurrence of the admission 
of drunkards to the asylum that I direct. 


22834. Insane or feeble-minded ?—1 think a large 
number of them are persons of a peculiar class, probably 
more or less feeble-minded from birth, but persons who 
are incapable of restraining the tendency to drink, and 
who are discharged and return over and over again. 


22835. They are drunkards because they are feeble- 
minded ?—I think so. 


22836. Can you give any numbers as regards such ~ 


persons ?—I had occasion to make up a brief return 
for my committee a little while ago, which I will put in 
if you will allow me, and that shows that during the last 


few years a proportion of about 33 per cent. of my male _ 


patients admitted were persons in whom drink had been 
the most important element in the immediate production 
of insanity. Some of those were persons who had been 
admitted over and over again. The proportion of women 
is smaller, about 15 or 16 per cent. 


The Return was handed in and is as follows :— 
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22837. In this case you say drink has caused the feeble- 
mindedness ?—Drink has caused the outbreak of insanity 
that produced the admission of the patient at the asylum ; 
but numbers of these patients recover apparently from 
the attack for which they were admitted and I have 
to discharge them with the perfect knowledge that they 
will return again perhaps in a week, perhaps in six weeks, 
perhaps in three months. They are persons who ought 
to be dealt with, I think, in some other way than by sending 
them to an asylum where they can only be kept for a 
month or six weeks. 


22838. You suggest that they ought to be detained 
permanently ?—I suggest that they ought to be detained 
for a lengthy period in an institution where, under terms 
of enforced abstinence andy treatment, they might 
inprove their condition. It’is useless treating them in 
asylums; it is waste of money and does harm. 


22839. (Mr. Hobhouse.) You say they ought to be 
detained somewhere. For what length of time do you 
suggest ?—To some degree that would depend on the 
history of the case, but I should not say that less than 
a year would be of any use; I should say from one year 
to three years. 


22840. Why do you fix a limit of three years ?—For 
ever, if the person is apparently intractable. 


22841. There is no special scientific reason, or medica} 
reason, for fixing three years ?—No, it is merely a question 
of degree. I think in many cases a year’s enforced 
abstinence and a year’s careful discipline would have 
the desired effect; in other cases nothing. 


22842. What is the longest period of enforced abstin- 
ence that you know of in the case of a drunkard ?—L 
think the Inebriates Act provides three years. 
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22843. But have you ever known a case yourself ?— 
No, I have never known a case. 


22844. Have you any actual experience of a person 
compulsorily detained, compulsorily abstaining from 
drink for three years ?—No. 


22845. Therefore any period of time you suggest 
is merely conjectural ?—Merely a conjectural one. 


22846. (Mr. Byrne.) This is the last Report of the 
Irish Lunacy Commissioners. There is an interesting 
Table showing the receipts and expenditure in connection 
with the farms attached to the district and auxiliary 
asylums. Can you tell me on what principle these 
figures are put down; for instance, I see in your own 
asylum you put down “milk sold £2,633; I suppose 
that is milk supplied to the asylum ?—That is milk 
which is produced at our dairy farm at Portrane and 
sold. Of course it is merely transferring it from one 
book to another. It is sold to the institution for the 
supply of the patients; to the parent institution and 
the institution at Portrane. 


22847. What price is it put down at ?—I do not recol- 
lect at the present moment. I think 74d. per gallon ; 
whatever happened to be the lowest price at which milk 
was bought by contract. It was done on a business 
principle. We now supply all our own milk; for a 


long time we did not, until we got our new farm; then 
for some time we only supplied a portion. The price 
that we charge ourselves for milk is the price which we , 
last happened to pay by contract which was, I think. F. z. C. PI. 


de oa a. 16 Mar. 1906. 
22848. You think all the other figures are fair bona fide i 

prices practically representing the lowest contract prices 

—contracts on a large scale ?— Yes. 


22849. Because we have been struck by the large 
amount of apparent utility of the farms to the asylums ? 
—Our farm at Portrane contains nearly 500 acres and 
some of it is very good. I hope and believe that we 
make a perfectly honest and large profit on it, and I am 
sure that we get good milk. 


22850. At Richmond you have nothing but a small 
kitchen garden, apparently ?—That is all. 

22851. (Dr. Dunlop.) Talking about the profits on the 
farm, you do not include the total receipts as profits? 
All that you receive is not profit, is it? You have to 
write off your expenses, have you not ?—Certainly. 
The expenses are shown on the one side and the income 
on the other. 

22852. All the milk that you get is not clear profit ; 


you have to pay for the milk indirectly by buying cows 
and so on ?—Yes, certainly. 


Conolly 
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AT THE SHELBOURNE HOTEL, DUBLIN. 


PRESENT. 


The Right Hon. The Eart of RapNor (in the Chair). 


W. P. Byrne, Esq., C.B. 
H. D. Greene, Esq., K.C., M.P. 
C. E. H. Caapwyck-Hiatzy, Esq., C.B., K.C. 


The Rev. H. N. Burpen. A 
J. C. Duntop, Esq., M.D. 


Harrtey B. N. Moruersorn, Esq., M.A., LL.M. (Secretary). 


Rosert E. Matuxson, Esq., LL.D., Registrar-General for Ireland, called ; 


22853. (Chairman.) You are Registrar-General for 
Ireland, I believe ?—I am. 


22854. Would you tell us, so that we may have it 
on the notes, what other appointments you have had ?— 
Well, before I was appointed Registrar-General I was 
Assistant Registrar-General from 1879 to 1900. I was 
one of the Commissioners for taking the Irish census in 
1881 and 1891, and I was Chairman of the Census 
Commission, as Registrar-General, in 1901. I am also 
President of the Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of 
Ireland, and I am examiner in Vital Statistics in the 
University of Dublin. 
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and Examined. 





22855. I gather from that that you take a decennial Robert E. 
census as we do in the rest of the kingdom ?—Yes, at Matheson, 
the same time. Esq., LL.D. 

5 May 1906. 





22856. Can you give us any statistics as regards the 
bearing of our inquiry ?—I can. I have prepared some 
statistics. First, I beg to submit to the Commission a 
Table (vide Table I., infra) showing the number of 
idiots and the proportion to the population, distinguish- 
ing those in various classes of institutions and at 
large 
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. ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, ETC. 


22857. We had some evidence in England from the 
Registrar General which went to prove that the statistics 
were not very reliable. Would that apply also to these, 
do you think ?—I think they are fairly reliable. There 
may be perhaps some danger of mixing the idiots 
and the lunatics, but I think the statistics are fairly 
reliable, In Ireland the vital statistics have formed 
a part of the census since 1851 and special attention 
has been paid to them. 


22858. How is the information got with regard to 
the imbeciles and the feeble-minded ?—With regard to 
idiots at large it is got through the police, and with 
regard to those who are confined in asylums and work- 
houses it is got from the asylums and workhouses. 


22859. I notice that the headings are only “‘ Lunatics ’’ 
and “Idiots.” This would not include imbeciles and 
feeble-minded ?—No, it only includes lunatics and idiots. 


Questions 22857 to 22863. 
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People who are weak in intellect, yet who are not.idiots, Jolert EZ. 
would not come under that heading. 4 Pai gee 
22860. They would not ?—Of course it would bea matter ~ > Sak 


of discretion with the police or the officer of the institution 5 \Jay 1906. 





who had to enumerate them. 


22861. Yes, but you have not any knowledge from 
your statistics of the feeble-minded and imbecile persons 
in that institution ?—No, the words ‘‘ feeble-minded ”* do 
not form part of our heading. You see it is a rather 
indefinite term, ‘‘ feeble-minded,’? and it is very hard to 
say how you would classify people under that heading. 

22862. But the children of defective intellect you 
think ought to be included in the returns ?—Yes, if they 
are ‘idiots,’ but not otherwise. 


22863. Do your returns also show the geographical 
distribution of the numbers ?—They do, as shown by 
following Table IL. :— 


CENSUS OF IRELAND FOR THE YEAR 1901. ° 


TaBLE I.—Showing, by Provinces and Counttzs, the Numper and Sexes of Iptors at large, or in the Custody 
of their Friends, or in Workhouses, or who were confined in Public or Private Asylums in Ireland on the 


31st of March, 1901. 


In this Table the Inmates of Institutions have been distributed according to the localities whence they were admitted. 
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Idiots. 
Provinces and Counties. At Large. In Asylums. In Workhouses. Total. 
M. F. | Total.| M. F. | Total. M. F. | Total. 
LEINSTER : 
Carlow County - -) = 5 3 8 33 38 rel 
Dublin County and City - __- 53 33 86 155 94 | 249 
Kildare County =F -, 2- 4 i 5 34 21 55 
Kilkenny 3 j= » -} -~ -- - 2 2 49 60 | 109 
King’s et SY ee 12 5 17 69 47} 116 
Longford ,, - - -- = 8 4 12 41 44 85 
Pete cl BS Whe 6 9} 15 69 | 67| 136 
Meta  - & -} <= E- 11 Sad Ti 83 | 58| 141 
Sei ws - - - 5 3 8 4] 20 61 
estmeath ,,. -. --,.-- c 12 7 19 64 48 | 112 
Wexford ,  - = = 2. 2 1 3 96 21 Lt 16% 
Wicklow -,,-- , -) -- - 10 5 15 51 28 79 
Total of Leinster =~ : 785 | 596 | 1,381 
Munster : 
Clare County - -  -. - 126 92 | 218 
Cork County and City - - 235 | 201 |...486 
Kerry County - - - - 117} 110| 227 
Limerick County and City - 87 72} 159 
Tipperary County - - = 147 | 115 | 262 
Waterford County and City -|~ 76 76+ 152 
Total of Munster - - 788 | 666 | 1,454 
ULSTER : | 
Antrim County and Belfast City 29 37 149 | 117 | 266 
Armagh County = = = 13 22 82 58 | 140: 
Cavan ea - - - 77 55 | 132 
Donegal _,, - f- - 106 68 | 174 
Down a SS Fae 127 88 | 215 
Fermanagh ,, - - 49 40 89 
Londonderry County and City - 76 48 | 124 
Monaghan County -~— - - 62 43 | 105 
Tyrone lo Vee eo 118 7 | 205 
Totalof Ulster -  -~ - 846 | 604 | 1,450 
; TSE SES BEL ee 
CoNNAUGHT : 

Galway County - ee 130 | 103) 233 
Letrim /,, >: Ty & 39 35 74 
Mayo - ee 158 | 100 | 258 
Roscommon ,, - 9° j- 83 | {55,| 138 
Sligo - } eean 42 44 86 
Total of Connaught - = - | 337 | 789 
Natives of Great Britain - - i 5 
y Foreign Countries - 1 5 
Locality Unspecified ae 65 | 132 
General Total,1901- -— - 5,216 
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22864. Can you give us, roughly, in a few words what 
the result of this is, whether there are more in towns or 
more in counties, whether there are more in the south, or 
whether there are more in the north ?—Well, I am afraid 
they vary in the different counties, as you can see, and 
we would have to make an analysis. I can, of course, get 
you an analysis. 

22865. We will put it in our notes, and we shall take 
it from that ?—Yes, I could do so, but it would take 
some time to make it. 

22866. Have you worked out the percentage of the 
population that these classes would mean ?—I think it 
is in that Table that I have just handed in. 


22867. It isin the Table, is it ?—I think so. 


22868. Yes, I see :—Lunatics, 1 in 225; idiots, 1 in 
860, which gives in the total 1 in 178; but that again does 
not include feeble-minded at large ?—It included idiots 
at large. You will see they are divided there into “at 
large,” “in asylums,” and “in workhouses”’; and then 
there is the total. It does not include the “feeble- 
minded 2 who are not £! idiots.” 


22869. I think you wanted to give some evidence as to 
the causation of the disease, but before I ask you that, 
is it the case, from these Tables, that the numbers are 
increasing in Ireland ?—You will see the exact figures 


EVIDENCE ° 


there at each census, from 14,098 in 1861 to 25,050 at the 
last census. The increase of lunatics and idiots is very 
great in Ireland, and I have got something to say to you 
about that. 


22870. I should like you to tell us now whether you can 
give us any reasons for that increase ?—Well, I put it 
down under the head of the “‘ Prevention of the marriage 
of persons of feeble mind,”’ in my statement. 


22871. Would you like to take it when we come to 
that ?—Perhaps you would leave it till the fourth head 
of my evidence. Now if you look at that you see there 
is a little diagram taken from a paper read by me before 
the Statistical Society, which refers also to England and 
Scotland, and includes lunatics and idiots, and you can 
see that we are far ahead. There is a Table there, and 
then a diagram which shows it in graphic form. And 
I will give that in. 


22872. With regard to the causation of the disease ?— 
The census contained elaborate Tables on that subject, 
and also with regard to the ages, sexes, and the state of 
marriage and education amongst lunatics and idiots. I 
have just removed the lunatics out of that Table, and 
so you have only the idiots in this (vide Table III., infra). 
In the Table in the report you have got mania and 
dementia, and so on, which apply to lunatics. 


CENSUS OF IRELAND FOR THE YEAR 1901. 


TasBLE IIJ.—Showing, by Sexes, the Description of Disease and its presumed cause in Idiots. 


Moral or Mental Causes. 







































































: 3 43 3 SZ 3 
® mo. mea ng =I al ° 32 o a . 9 
Description of & a a i “3 oF 5 3 3 8 S & S ae s a B an 
Disease. Bes | E+ oe | BS) Bee ieee ao 41-3 ieee oa 
aed o ws 5 Soe ont » f=} 0. a 3 a Ta ie 
| as] & as |@e| 8 | #4 8.) =.) 7) | oe 
8 = = = ei = | 
z a Ss na 4 
M.{F.|/M.) F.|M./F.]™.|F./M.(F./M.| F.|/M.[F.|M.[¥. |M.|¥F.|M.|F.|M.] 8. |M.) F.)Total.jm. | F.|m.)¥F. |M./F. M.{ F. j 
aie ee eae eee re ees ee ees os reed Ge el imate ikea oie) Wee) a oe ef ae ed eae ee = 
Idiocy - -|2/4]1/] 2 | 42) 38) 4 | 23}8/;9/8/6/-/4]819]6/6) 5{ 11) - | - | 84112) 196 | 17 7 | 63) 25) 10) 17] 1¢ 
Ditto, with Epi- 
lepsy - o-{-|-{]-|-]-}-]-b-|-]-|-l-]-f-|-1-1-]-]-1-4-9=}-e7 = -|-| 19] 3 
| | 
Total Idiots— : | 
Males and 2/4/12 | 42] 38 4/ 23)8'19/8!'6}-14]81(9| 656; 5[ 11) —{ — | 84112 196 | 17! 7 | GE! 26) 10) 17) 31) 2 | 
Females. ie coma) Necren court Renee eee een et (Deere ord Reed ord ners pone) oem leer | EC Se 
(Census 1901,) 6 3 80 27 17 14 4 17 12 16 - 196 ! 27) 56mm 
| 
TaBLE III.—continued. 
Physical Causes. 
5 . a B 3 
2 a 3S 5 8 ° 4 d = g ° § $ = G T, a 
Description of | 3 ‘4 me | ae | g a) @u| ea Bu 2 8, ee 
D! Ao | Bo | Berl sia) 2°) 8) Bo) See) Sau | ee z 2 
iSease. ae, ann ‘a2 | 4 o. > rahi ws o i 
s a os oan) oe i 5 5 © 5-4 8 =a > 
5 <i We hola eke eal ie 5 S40 | rie) 
° oie ae wm | So > 
5 A 2: q 
M.|F.|M.|¥F.[M.| F.|M.||F.|M.| F.]M.| F.|M.| F.]M.] ¥.|M.| F.|M.| F. | Total. M. ry. (8 
Idiocy - - | 27) 24) - | 7) 24 1663} 2) 3)}-|-}-]|-]-}| 1] -]| 18] 7 |207/128) 335] 460} 309 $2,103 |1,662 | 2,854 | 2,211 
Ditto, with Epi- 
lepsy_ - mp tem fee eee me tee ot A) P18] 8g] 90 30 13 42 92 59 | 
Total Idio!s— | 
Males and 27| 24, — | 7] 25' 16) 3'2)3!1-J;-1-] -1}-] 11 -] 18! 7 }225/1821 357 | 490} 322 12,147 11,704 | 2,946 | 2,270 | 4% 
Females. Se ae | eee ee | ee ig ete ee || are = 
(Census1901.)) | 51 7 4] 5 3 = _ 1 25 357 812 3,851 5,216 
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CENSUS OF IRELAND FOR THE YEAR 190] —continued. © 


Tapiz LV.—Showing, by Ages and Sexes, according to the Description of Disease, the State of Marriage 
and Education among Idiots. 


























Ages in Quinquennial Periods. 




















































































































oO w w he uM mn H w My H m tol 
=o eee ee ee 
Description of | 2 5 = iS = eS sg = =| q A 5 Ss = 5 
Disease. a ao) r3 a rg sg ro ao cS) ro oS ne) ‘= Z ic} 
= 8 8 8 8 8 3 8 3 3 8 a 8 3 8 
Ss — & a ® 3 S 3 B 8 S 3 R = 
M.|F.|M.|¥F.|M.| F.|M.[¥F.|/M.[¥F.|M.] F./M.[F. | M.] F.|M.[F.|]M.] Fo] M.) F.]M.|F.|M.|F.]M.| F. | M./ F 
(SS ae ress a= = = —s _ = is yn 2 i |, Sj) | ey | eee) ot ee ee ees 
idiocy . - | 92) 40/208)137/353)/231 | 286]255/393)| 246/33] |239|217/145)/219}1 92/153) 119)125|172| 92) 81)116)127| 58) 58} 58) 92) 28) 31 
Ditto, with Epi- | - | 1] 4/ 3} 16) 12) 11) 7 5) 4) 11) 8) 11) 6 1C) 7 6 5) 7} 1 4 Wa 2 4 -]-| 2 
lepsy 
Total Idiots— 20n| 14° 2491297 |: ‘ al; 5 
alos. and 92| 41/207) 43/369(243/397|262/398|250/342 | 247 228) 151/229/199)159'124!/132|173) 96! 82)11&|129} 62; 58) 58| 94; 29) 31 
Bical, ee ns ee ee Ss ae enn ie enemas le I Om 
(Census 1901 ) 133 347 612 659 648 589 379 428 283 305 178 247 120 152 60 
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Perieda. Marriage. Education. 
- ; a ro oy 
e : 3 fs rd 3 = b z General Total. 
(8) = — 
Description of | a] a a H B 5 = § 3 
Disease. 5B 2 os A s 2 — 5 =z = 
rs o ge 5 =| = = 3 3 3 
eee | "oat Mase Waeeal? 
% a S < ee} 
M.|] F. | M.| F. | M.}] F. | M.j F. M. M. F M. F F.; M.} F. 
diocy - ~- | 22] 23/6 | 15] 2| 8 | - | - [2,735 /1,973| 71 |118 | 48 120 [491/450/126/133| 2,937 | 1,628 |2,854 |2,011 | 5,065 
itto, with Epi- | -|-|-/-|-|-|-|-} 84] 55! 6| 1/-2! sfoa9/171 6 3! 571 397 92| 59! 151 
lepsy 
‘otal ts) | 221 23] 6 | 15] 21 8 | - | - [2,81812,028) 77 |119 | 50 lies 452u!467|132/136] 2,294 | 1,667 | 2,946 |2,270 | 5,216 
Homales S| Si ei | epee SS 
(Games toon)}| 4 f-2l {10} - 4,847 196 173 | 987 | 268 3,961 5,216 





22873. I think you wanted to make some suggestion 
to us as regards prevention of the marriage of persons of 
fecble mind ?—Yes. The present state of the law is that 

neither lunatics nor idiots are capable of entering into the 
marriage contract. 51 Geo. III., c. 37 declared that the 
marriage of lunatics and persons under phrenzies (if found 
lunatics under a commission or committed to the care 
of trustees) before they are declared of sound mind by 
the Lord Chancellor, or the majority of such trustees 
shall be totally void. It is not material whether the 
want of legal consent arises from lunacy or idiocy, or from 
both combined. If the party is incapable of understand- 
ing the nature of the contract itself, and incapable, from 
mental imbecility, of taking care of his or her own person 
and property, they are incapable of legally contracting 
marriage. But the marriage of a lunatic (not under a 
Commission of Lunacy) during a lucid interval is valid. 
It is here that in my opinion legislation is needed. A case 
recently occurred in which notice was served in Ireland for 
the marriage of a gentleman with a person of inferior 
position. The male had been under detention as a lunatic, 
and a caveat was lodged with the district registrar on the 
ground of mental incapacity, supported by a certificate 
from the family medical attendant. The caveat was 
referred to me for decision, as Registrar-General. After 
examining him I came to the conclusion that the man was 
of unsound mind, and my opinion was supported by that 
of two eminent medical men who examined him at my 
request. He was then removed by his family to an asylum. 
After he had been for a short time there,he was discharged 
as cured. He immediately served a fresh notice of 
marriage, which I was then powerless to prewent. There 
are three children as the issue of this union. It is no 








wonder, in such a state of the law, that the number of 
lunatics is on the increase. Another case occurred some 
years ago in which an army officer of high rank pro- 
posed to get married in Ireland to a person much beneath 
him in social position. Evidence was tendered to me of 
mental derangement, in consequence of which I inter- 
dicted the solemnisation of the marriage. The parties 
then went to England, and got married there. After 
the man’s death the validity of his marriage was called 
in question in an administration suit in London, in which 
I was subpoenaed as witness. The judge upheld the 
marriage as he considered that deceased was sufficiently 
capable of understanding the nature of the marriage con- 
tract, though his mind was deranged on other subjects. 
I do not remember whether there was issue from that 
marriage, but the case affords another illustration of the 
way in which the present state of the law operates in pro- 
ducing hereditary lunacy. I consider the law requires 
amendment, and that no person who has been under de- 
tention as a lunatic or idiot should be permitted to marry 
without special permission from the Lord Chancellor, 
obtainable only after a full consideration of the circum- 
stances, viz. :— 

(1) The nature of the attack ; 

(2) The length of time which had elapsed since the 

individual was under detention; and 


(3) The family history. 


99874. I gather from that that you think the increase 
in diseases of the brain is mostly to be attributed 
to heredity ?—Well, I do not say mostly, but I say largely. 
There are other things, as I will show you now. 


Robert E. 
Matheson, 
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22875. Have you any statistics which go to prove 
that, which go to show the cause 2—No, it would be very 
difficult, except in cases of this kind which come specially 
under the notice of the Department, to procure such 
statistics, but there is no doubt that that is so. I can, 
from my own private information, supply instances. 

22876. But no body of statistics ?—I do not know of 
any. 

22877. But you have not been able to get them ?— 
No, it might be possible to obtain such, though it would 
need a very special inquiry. 

22878. Yes. Now there is a particular point as regards 
this question on which I think you wish to say some- 
thing, and that is with regard to the protection of 
girls and young women of feeble mind ?—Yes. There 
is no doubt that girls and young women of feeble 
mind frequently become the mothers of illegitimate 
children. Had time permitted I might have made 
more extended inquiries from official sources, but I find 
that amongst the illegitimate births in the two Dublin 
workhouses last year there were four such cases. I 


TapLE SHOWING THE PROPORTION PER 10,000 OF THE POPULATION ENUMERATED AS INSANE IN IRELAND, ENGLAND ‘ 


AND WALES AND SCOTLAND, AT THE CENSUSES OF 1871, 1881, 1891, AND 1901 RESPECTIVELY. 7 
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have been engaged for some time in philanthropic work 
in Dublin amongst girls of the humbler classes, and 
within a short period have met with two cases of this 
kind, while in another case I know of a girl who was 
taken into a Home as she was in imminent danger. In — 
my opinion the seduction of girls and young women of — 
feeble mind should be made a criminal offence. 


22879. I think there are one or two questions with 
regard to that that my friend, Mr. Greene, will ask you. 
There is also a further point of which you made a note © 
for us with regard to the return to Ireland of emigrants 
who have become lunatics in other countries ?—Yes. 


22880. But that would not relate to feeble-minded ?— 
Yes, in that case it might include such. 


22881. Perhaps you could give us some information 
on that subject ?—I first beg to submit the following Table 
and Diagram, showing the proportion of the insane per — 
10,000 of the population of England and Wales, Scotland, — 
and Ireland at the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1891, and 1901 
(vide Table IV., etc., infra). (ot ee ae aes a 





Census Years. Treland. fare Scotland. Census Years, j 
1871 30°49 30°39 33°97 1871 
1881 35°58 S2we 38°54 1881 
1891 45°04 33°58 38°41 1891 
1901 56°18 40°78 45°37 1901 
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From the above it will be seen that in England and 
Wales the proportion of the insane per 10,000 of the 
population increased from 30°39 in 1871 to 40°78 in 
1901, that in Scotland the proportion per 10,000 increased 
from 33°97 in 1871 to 45°37 in 1901, and that in Ireland 
the proportion of the mentally deranged per 10,000 of the 
population rose from 30°49 in 1871 to 56°18 in 1901. 
Thus Ireland occupies the unhappy position of having 
by far the highest proportion of insane in its population, 
Scotland coming next, while England and Wales stand 
third in the list. A considerable factor in the large 
increase of the insane in Ireland at the last census is the 
return to this country of Irish emigrants to the United 
States who have lost their health and reason while work- 
ing there, and have been sent back to this country. This 
fact first came under my notice in a somewhat peculiar 
way. A medical officer of health of one of the large 
cities in our Australian colonies called on me. In dis- 
cussing with him the mode adopted by his colony of 
dealing with various social problems which affect my 
department, amongst others the subject of lunacy, he 
mentioned that he had travelled via New York, and on 
the steamer/made the acquaintance of a lady who told 
him she was an official from the United States, and was 
in charge of lunatics who were being conveyed to Ire- 
land, and that she had previously been over to this 
country on the same business. He conversed with two of 
these lunatics, and ascertained some particulars of their 
history, which he gave me. I made inquiries, with the 
result that it appeared that in both cases these girls 
were inmates of an institution for the reception of the 
insane in the United States. One of them had been in- 
duced to travel to Ireland on the representation that it 
was for a holiday, the money which she had on entering 
the institution being applied, apparently, to pay her 
passage. This girl, a melancholic, after being landed at 
Queenstown, was given a railway ticket to the town 
where her mother lived, and arrived there alone. 'The 
other girl was dumped down at her father’s house, without 
any previous notice whatever, a wild and ungovernable 
lunatic, by two women who, having left her there, drove 
away. Further inquiries go to show that numbers of 
persons of unsound mind have been deported to this 
country, so that we are now supporting not only the 
lunatics amongst our own population, but in addition a 
considerable number drawn from the large Irish population 
in America. The Aliens Act prevents the landing of 
lunatic aliens, but this does not apply to British subjects, 
and I consider a law should be passed imposing severe 
penalties on shipping companies who attempt to land 
persons of ‘unsound mind without the licence of the Lord- 
Lieutenant, which should be granted only where the 
relatives of such lunatics have entered into a bond to 
maintain them. 


22882. Is there anything further ?—Well, there is 
another matter, but it is trifling. The only other 
matter, so far as [am aware, in which my department 
is concerned, in the inquiry being instituted by your 
Commission, is the question of consent in the case of 
marriage of minors where the parent or guardian is non 
compos mentis. 'This case is now provided for under 7 & 8 
Vic., c. 81, Sec. 20. I give you. the section. It shortly 
provides that a judicial declaration may be procured from 
the Lord Chancellor or the Master of the Rolls, which 
would take the place of a consent on the part of the 
parent or guardian who is now compos mentis. While 
this procedure provides for cases which may occur amongst 
the richer classes, it is, on account of the expense of 
legal procedure, unavailable to the poor, and I would 
suggest that the law be amended so as to vest in the 
Registrar-General the power of dispensing, by declaration 
under the Seal of the General Register Office, with consent 
in cases of parents or guardians who may be non compos 
mentis. \'That is absolutely in the interests of the poorer 
classes. Of course it is easy for persons of means to in- 
struct their solicitor and get counsel to apply to the Lord 
Chancellor or the Master of the Rolls and get a judicial 
declaration; but the case is otherwise if it is a poor person 
who wants to get married, and I would suggest an amend- 
ment of the law in favour of such persons. I have 
already a jurisdiction, as you will see with regard to persons 
non compos mentis under the Marriage Act ; and a declara- 
tion under the seal of my office, I propose, should in such 
cases take the place of a judicia] declaration by the Lord 
Chancellor. 
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22883. (Mr. Greene.) Dr. Matheson, have you got 
with you a copy of the form which was served upon 
occupiers when the census was taken in 1901 ?—I have not 
got one here, but I can easily get it. 


22884. Perhaps you would tell me what question was 
put, what phrase was used, to ascertain the state of 
mind—soundness or unsoundness—of the persons for 
whom the occupier was to answer. Was the phrase 
used, or the inquiry, “ if deaf or dumb or blind or imbecile 
or idiotic or neurotic” ?—I would rather have the form 
before me before answering the question. The word 
“ feeble-minded ” was not used. 


22885. You are aware that in England that was in- 
troduced in the last census?—Yes, I am, and when 
I saw it I thought it was a rather indefinite term. 


22886. Then has the same form been always used 
since 1861, when your statistics commence ?—I think so, 
practically. 


22887. Because since the use of the term “ feeble- 
minded ” has been introduced in England a larger number 
of persons have been returned as feeble-minded who 
formerly would not have been noticed as idiots. Their 
friends would not have regarded them as idiots, but 
since that term “ feeble-minded” is allowed they have 
been enumerated ?—Yes, but the introduction of an 
indefinite term like that appears to me very doubtful. I 
would not like to criticise the statistical work of my 
colleagues in England, but if it had been proposed to 
introduce any such term in Ireland I would strongly 
have objected. 


22888. Then if the same terminology has always 
been used for the last forty years your statistics are 
more ‘reliable perhaps than those of England ?—For the 
purposes that we have in view our statistics are very reliable 
indeed. And we have a very great advantage over 
England in this respect that our statistics with regard to the 
general population are collected by an admirable body 
of men, the Royal Irish Constabulary, who know every- 
thing about their districts. In England the Registrar- 
General] had to collect a large army of enumerators, which 
was exceedingly difficult for him, but we had the whole 
machinery here ready, and some of the men engaged 
in the previous censuses were engaged again as enumer- 
ators in the subsequent census, and the police know 
all about this kind of work and all about their dis- 
tricts, so that we had, I should say, an advantage. While 
the Registrar-General in England has a larger number 
of enumerators, and we are limited by the. conditions 
of the police force to a much smaller number, 7.e., the 
number that could be spared temporarily from their 
duties, at the same time I should say the system of 
having an organised force such as the police here, is a 
much more satisfactory one than the system which was 
necessarily adopted in England. 


22889. (Mr. Byrne.) The process was exactly the 
same ?—Yes. 

22890. (Mr. Greene.) Would you consider that the 
increase in the lunacy returns is due to any improvenent 
in the method of taking the statistics, or is it that the 
only real increase of insanity is from feeble-mindedness 
and idiocy ?—I think the statistics have been taken 
in the same way for all the censuses, except perhaps 
that of 1851. That was the first time for this inquiry, 
but for the subsequent ones, those of 1861, 1871, 1881, 
1891, and 1901, they have been taken on precisely the same 
lines, and I think they are quite comparable. But, as I 
said before, there may have been some mixing between 
idiots and lunatics. 


22891. Now, has the proportion of cases risen with any 
increase of population in the particular areas ?—No, 
as a rule, you know, the population has been going down. 


22892. But I did not know; I have not seen your 
statistics, and did not know whether they had reference 
to particular localities ?—You will see it at once from one 
of those Tables that I have handed in. That gives the 
figures in proportion to the population, and as regards 
the country at large the diagram I have handed in will 
enable you to compare the English and Scotch figu:es. 
(Vide p. 126.) 

22893. Can you suggest any reason for the almost 
regular progressive increase that there has been in the 
return of lunatics and idiots ?—Well, I have mentioned 
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two. I have mentioned heredity as a very important 
factor. I have also mentioned that we are drawing our 


lunatics, not from Ireland only now, but that a number 
of lunatics have come back from America. That isa very 
important thing to my mind, very important. With 
regard to the general causation of it I fear that drink 
is largely, from my own personal observation, at the 
bottom of a good deal of it. But that, you see, is outside 
my sphere. That would be rather within the sphere of the 
Inspectors of Lunatic Asylums. 


22894. Now, with reference to what ‘you have stated 
as to the law of marriage, you stated, I think, that neither 
lunatics nor idiots can marry ?—Yes, there is a statute. 


22895. That statute is also applicable to England 7?— 
No, it is a different statute for England. 


22896. Yes, the 5lst Geo. III., c. 37, is it not ?—The 
English statute is the 15th Geo. II., c. 30, but the Irish 
statute—you see it there—extends the law. 


22897. I am aware of that, but it has been held in 
England that, owing to complicated and unsatisfactory 
enactments, the Irish law—what we call the Irish statute— 
is applicable in England, and that the marriage of a lunatic 
so found is null and void in England, but you have your 
own statute ?—Yes, this is the statute under which we 
prohibit the marriage of a lunatic or idiot. 


22898. Well, the words there are “lunatics or persons 
under phrenzies”’; do you understand that that would 
include idiots ?—Well, if a case came before me of an 
idiot proposing marriage I would direct the registrar 
not to proceed. 


22899. On the ground that he was a lunatic or a person 
under a phrenzy ?—Well, [do not know whether there are 
judicial decisions on that point—probably you are aware 
of it—but acting as an administrative officer of the Irish 
Government I should refuse to allow the marriage to go 
on, on the ground that the intention of the law was that 
a person of unsound mind should not get married. 


22900. What is your Marriage Act which enables you, 
as the Registrar-General, to interpose ?—The section ? 


22901. Under what statute are your functions laid 
down ?—The 7th and 8th Vic., c. 81, sec. 23. The local 
officer refers the caveat to me, and I am the judge of 
whether the caveat is entered on frivolous grounds or not. 


22902. The Irish Marriage Act ?—That is the Irish 
Marriage Act. In the second case which I have men- 
tioned, the case of the Army officer, there was no caveat 
lodged, but I was satisfied from the evidence collected by 
the police that the man’s mind was deranged, and I re- 
fused under the general statute as to the marriage of 
lunatics to allow the marriage to go on. 


22903. Does that statute give you an opportunity of 
holding an investigation and inquiry as to the state of 
mind of the proposed spouse ?—Certainly; as a matter 
of fact I had the man in the first case I mentioned in my 
office. I sent for him and spoke to him. 


22904. Do you hold a formal inquiry ?—Yes, if they 
wish to have an inquiry, but it was not necessary. The 
law vests the power in me absolutely. 


22905. 1 have not seen your statutes before 2— Well, 


when any caveat is lodged with a district registrar, he — 


generally for his own protection refers it to me. Iam to 
decide whether the ground alleged in the caveat is 
sufficient to stop the marriage. Well, of course, lunacy 
would be a ground, and consequently that has to be 
substantiated. 


22906. Is your decision final, or is there any sort of 
apaeel from it ?—I do not think there is any appeal from 
it. 

22907. How long does that prohibition or declaration 
of yours last ?—Well, in the case of lunacy, it would be till 
the frenzy were terminated. In the case that I men- 
tioned to you the man was afterwards declared and 
certified to be recovered by the medical attendant of 
the institution in which he was confined, and of course 
that settled the whole question. 


22908. Who has a locus standi to lodge a caveat ?—Any 
person. 


22909. The public at large ?—Any person, yes. 


EVIDENCE : 


22910. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) How did you hear 


- of that case in which there was no caveat ?—The registrar 


applied to me. 


22911. He knew of it personally ?—He applied to 
me, and stated the facts of the case, and I made inquiry 
then through the police as to the general sanity of the 
man, and I had evidence from what was alleged by the 
registrar and by the police that the man was not of sound 
mind. 


22912. (Mr. Greene.) Do you chance to know how 
the registrar became aware of the imbecility ?—He was 
living in the town. 


22913. He was personally or non-officially aware of it ?— 
It was a notorious fact. 


22914. It was not knowledge officially acquired but 
public notoriety ?—Yes. 


22915. And is there any process for hearmg people 
of unsound mind by solicitor or counsel before you ?—If 
they wish to do that, I can, we often hold public inquiries 
in connection with my Department, but in the other case 
I mentioned I saw the lunatic myself. What happened was. 
this—I sent for him and spoke to him and told him that. 
there had been a caveat lodged against his marriage, sup- 
ported by a medical certificate from his family medical - 
attendant, and he then said that that was a trumped up 
business, and that the family had succeeded in persuading 
the medial attendant to give a certificate. ‘“* Well,’? I said, 
‘* under these circumstances are you willing to be examined. 
by two medical practitioners of eminence—the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s two visitors ?’2 He said, ‘‘ Yes,’ and I said, 
‘* Very well,” and I appointed a day, and he came, and 
IT had him examined in my room by those two medical — 
visitors of the Lord Chancellor, and their opinion entirely 
agreed with mine, and as a result the marriage was stopped,. 
but as I told you he was subsequently declared to 
be cured. I then intimated to the person who had — 
lodged the caveat that a fresh notice had been served. 
and no further attempt was made to stop it. 


22916. This power to stop a marriage only applies 
to cases before the registrar ?—Yes. 


22917. And it does not affect marriages contracted. 
in ecclesiastical places ?—Well, it affects all marriages 
which are solemnised on a licence or certificate from 
the registrar. That includes all the bodies, such as the 
Methodists, the Congregationalists, the Baptists in Ireland, 
and a number of other bodies who receive authority for 
their marriages from the registrar. It does not apply 
to marriages in the Church of Ireland, nor does it apply 
to marriages in the Presbyterian Church. 


22918. Nor to Roman Catholic marriages ?—No; I 
have no jurisdiction with respect to marriages celebrated 
by the Roman Catholic clergy, except with respect to 
their registration. 


22919. Is it your suggestion that there should be 
more power to stop marriages which may take place in 
any of those other religious bodies, in religious bodies that 
are not limited by having to obtain licence or certificate 
from the registrar ?—My suggestion is that there ought to 
be general power or a general requirement that before a 
lunatic can get married there ought to be an inquiry into 
the circumstances before the Lord Chancellor. 


22920. Whether the marriage be solemnised in the 
Church of Ireland or the Roman Catholic Church ?— 
Decidedly. 'The object is to prevent the birth of children 
of those parents. 


22921. Then it is your suggestion that in the Lord 
Chancellor’s Court some office should be formed where 
caveats Should be lodged, and. if that were done it would 
stop marriages in the Roman Catholic Church between 
two Roman Catholics ?—What I have said is that I 
consider that the law requires amendment, and that 
no person who has been under detention as a lunatic or 
idiot should be permitted to marry without special per- 
mission from the Lord Chancellor, obtainable only after 
a full consideration of the circumstances, namely, the 
nature of the attack, the length of time which had elapsed, — 
and the family history. If that is not done I think it 
would be far better in the case of Protestant marriages 
for all those cases to be referred to the Registrar-General. 
At presént in the case of the Church of Ireland, 
they are referred to the Bishop. The licenser for the 
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Church of Ireland marriages is an officer of my De- 
partment. I have his bond for £100 for the proper 
discharge of his duties, but if he issued a licence 
after getting a warning with regard to a person being 
a lunatic it is doubtful at present whether I could pull 
hin up under the bond on account of the caveat being 
je zally referable to the Bishop. 


22922. But is there any marriage by way of banns ?— 
Yes; that is altogether an ecclesiastical thing, and I have 
mothing to do with it. 

22923. Do you suggest that the same power to stop 
marriages by banns should be conferred ?—I suggested 
that no person who has been under detention as a lunatic 
should be permitted to marry without special sanction 
of the Lord Chancellor. 


22924. Would you extend that to the feeble-minded ? 
—I think “ feeble-minded” is an unsatisfactory term, 
as I think I said before. 


22925. Now, with respect to the protection of girls, 
{ dare say you know the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
which is applicable in Ireland; that is, the Criminal Law 
_ Amendment Act of 1885. ‘Are there many cases brought 
up in Ireland of assaults upon girls, in which the girls 
are of feeble mind or idiots ?—Well, I do not think the 
criminal statistics show that. 


22926. Itdoes not come up verymuch? Iobserve that 
you used the word seduction, which would hardly apply 
to a case of assault ?—Of course. If it is a rape it is a 
eriminal offence already. 


22927. My attention has peen directed to tne state- 
mont that it does not appear that there is any provision 
of the Irish law under which an assault on a lunatic or 
idiot patient or his injury by his custodian is specially 
punishable. Are you aware of that, or is that a correct 
statement ?—Well, I cannot offer any opinion about it. 


22928. The Lunacy Acts do not come under your ob- 
servation ?—No, that would be under the control of the 
Ynspectors of Lunatic Asylums. 


22929. Is this a right statement, that ‘‘ there isno pro- 
vision against indecent assault on a lunatic except that 
contained in the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1885, 
and that the words “idiot or imbecile *’ occurring there 
thave been interpreted in the Irish Courts with regard only 
to persons congenitally weak-minded.”’ Do you know 
whether that is an accurate statement ?—I cannot ex- 
press any opinion about that. 


22930. Has your attention been called to the fact that 
ander the Criminal Law Amendment Act the burden lies 
on the prosecution, to show that the person who has un- 
lawfully and carnally known or attempted to have had 

unlawful carnal knowledge of any female must be proved 
by the prosecution to have known at the time of the 
commission of the offence that the woman or girl was an 
imbecile or idiot ?«No; that does not come in any way 
within my official control. 


22931. But as a gentleman engaged in philanthropic 
work perhaps you would agree with the proposal that it 
should be made punishable to anyone who has unlawfully 
or carnally known or attempted to know a girl who is an 
idiot ?—Yes. 


22932. Or whom we should call feeble-minded ?—Yes. 


22933. Who is unable to appreciate morally and 
physically the effect of what is taking place ?—Yes. 


22934. And you would make it punishable ?—Most 
decidedly. 


22935. Without requirmg the prosecution to prove 
that the man knew the state of mind of the victim ?— 
‘Yes, I think so. 


22936. He must run the risk himself ?—Yes, I think so. 


22937. Of his illicit or attempted illicit action; that 
is his business, you say ?—Yes. 


22938. And that if he wants exculpation ne must prove 
that he had reason to believe that she was of sound mind 
and capable of giving consent to his advances ?—Yes, 
i would put the onus of proof on him. 
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22939. Would you go a step further and say that apart 
from any onus of proof there should be an absolute legal 
sanctuary for this girl; that she should be protected 
whether the man knew or did not know of her imbecility 
or mental weakness ?—Do you mean that the man should 
be punishable for having connection with the girl ? 


22940. Whether he knew or did not know that she was 
an idiot ?—She being feeble-minded ? 


22941. She being feeble-minded ?—Certainly I would 
punish him for having connection with her. 


22942. (Chairman.) Even if he did not know anything 
about it ?—Even if he did not know anything about it. 


22943. (Mr. Greene.) It is his business to find out ?— 
Yes, 


22944, Do you think that your view of that matter 
is one that would be generally entertained in Ireland ?— 
I could not speak for others. 


22945. There was one other point about whicn I was 
going to ask you, whether it comes within the range of your 
experience to deal with criminal law trials, and whether 
you could give any suggestion as to the way in which 
persons who are being tried should be dealt with, who are 
obviously feeble-minded ?—Well, it comes within my 
province to edit the ordinary criminal statistics. I edit 
them for the Irish Government, the judicial statistics, 
but the details in that way would not come within my 
province. 


22946. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) I should only like to 
ask one question. Admitting that the term “ feeble- 
minded” is indefinite, as you have put it, are you pre- 
pared to say that the figures which you have given to-day 
do not include the whole of the persons who are mentally 
defective—I use the negative term; that probably the 
figures would be higher if you could take in a class who are 
just outside, who are not of sound mind ?—They in- 
clude all persons who are lunatics or who are commonly 
known as idiots. But when you come to a question 
of “ feeble-minded” it is a question of what you mean. 
If they are really idiots my figures do include them. 


22947. But I am asking you to assume that they 
are not idiots and not lunatics, that they would not be 
certifiable, but they are nevertheless so defective mentally 
as not to be able to do perhaps everything for themselves 
that a sane person could do; they would escape notice, 
would they not—they would not be returned ?—If 
they were not idiots they would not be returned. That 
is the only answer I can give. They must be idiots 
in the ordinary meaning of the term. 


22948. (Chairman.) That is, certifiable ?—There is 
no one to determine that. A policeman comes to a 
house and there is a member of the family who is weak- 
minded, and he must be the judge.. You see you are 
getting into a very indefinite region indeed. 


22949. (Dr. Dunlop.) Now as to these figures I notice 
that there are 5,216 returned as idiots in Ireland ?—Yes. 


22950. And of these only 763 are in asylums, 1,181 in 
workhouses, while 3,272 are at large ?—Yes. Are those 
idiots or lunatics ? 


22951. This is from the Table of idiots ?—Yes. 


22952. The conclusion is that there are 3,272 at large. 
Does that show that there is a necessity of further 
provision for them or not ?—It shows I say that they 
are persons whose imbecility of mind does not make them 
dangerous to other people and that there is no necessity 
for confining them in institutions. They are at home and 
their presence there does not cause any danger or in- 
convenience. 


22953. Would you put danger down as the one sine 
qua non for treatment in an asylum ?—No. 


22954. Surely some of these 3,272 must be neglected 
at home ?—Oh, that may be. 


22955. Perhaps it is a point you have not considered ? 
—Yes, but you see, what is to be done? To put people 
who are really not causing danger at home or serioug 
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inconvenience, to put them into an asylum and make 
them chargeable to the public would be a very serious 
thing. We are already being charged to a tremendous 
extent and you have probably had evidence to show 
that the charges are tremendous for the maintenance of 
idiots in Ireland. 

22956. Do you think we may take it that some of 
these cases—that a large proportion of them—are not 
sufficiently cared for at home, or that the majority are 
well cared for at home ?—If you ask me “are there persons 
of insane mind who are not in institutions and who ought 
to be there,” I should certainly say there are, but to what 
extent of course I cannot offer any opinion. 


22957. There is another figure that I abstract from one 
of your Tables. You are aware that there is in Ireland 
one institution for the training of imbeciles in the 
country and it may come to be a question whether 
further provision ought to be made. Now from your 
figures I see that at the trainable age, under 15, there 
are only 480 for the whole of Ireland. Do you think 
that a reliable figure ?—Allow me just to look at that. 
Oh, I do. I see no reason to question it.. 


22958. But do you think the 480 will include all. the 
cases which require training ?—That is, under twenty ? 


22959. Under fifteen ?—Now you are dealing with 
idiots alone. 


22960. Which includes imbeciles for census purposes, 
does it not ?—Yes. 


22961. Well, my reason for questioning that figure is 
this: You are aware that it is a congenital defect ?—Yes. 


22962. And a great many of them die off, and you 
would expect a diminishing number as age increases; 
you would expect more between ten and fifteen than 
between twenty and twenty-five, probably three times 
as many, and you have got exactly the reverse in your 
Irish figures ?—Well, if these marriages are permitted 
to go on as they are, don’t you see, the supply comes 
up very well. 


22963. The supply would come usually at one year old 
instead of simply arising at twenty ?—All I can say is 
that those are the figures which have been returned to us 
by the police and we have no reason to doubt the accuracy 
of them. 


22964. But as a statistician I should like your opinion 
on this point. The numbers at the quinquennial age 
yeriods should be markedly diminishing quantities, but 
here they are increasing quantities, and that shows there 
must be some error somewhere. You would not question 
that ?—That there is an error ? 


22965. Yes ?—No, but it may come from something 
that has not come before you. 


22966. How do you explain the fact that the numbers 
increase over twenty years old ?—I would like to look into 
that question. It has not been started before and I did 
not know that you were going to ask me that question. 
If you will allow me to look at it I will be very happy to 
give you the result of an inquiry into it. 


22967. Do you think that this figure, 480, would cover 
the demand of Ireland for training institutions—it is 
proportionally far lower than in England or Scotland, 
or anywhere else ?—Yes, but then you see that this 
question of feeble-minded is introduced in England, and I 
do not think the statistics are comparable at all, 


22968. Well let us compare with Scotland. We have a 
population about the same ?—But you have got feeble- 
minded in Scotland too. 


22969. Certainly we have, there is no difference. We 
estimate there about 2,000 to 2,500 children requiring 
training in an imbecile institution ?—And how many of 
them are there ? 


22970. But your estimate according to this particular 
return is only 480 for Ireland ?—Well if you will allow 
me to look into the point I will give you an answer about 
it. I will look into it and I shall be happy to attend 
again and give you all information: about it. The figures 
are correct as returned to us. The explanation of them 
is quite another question. 
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22971. But for this conclusion and especially at this 
early age you are prepared to stand guarantee ?—I 
cannot explain the difference between the Irish and the 
Scotch figures, but as a matter of fact it has not come 
under my notice. 


22972. And you cannot explain the general increase 
after twenty ? It is an age at which idiots are not pro- 
duced; instead of its being a diminishing quantity itis an 
increasing quantity ?—I think [ stated that there was a 
danger of lunatics and idiots being mixed up, and there 
might have been at this age some transfer of the figures. . 
That might account for it. 


22973. Some mixing of the figures ?—-The figures 
between the two I mean. You must remember that the 
enumerators are policemen and that they are not 
specialists in mental diseases, and they may have mixed. 
up the cases. However, do you wish me to get you the 
information ? Do you wish me to have that matter 
looked up ? 


22974. Pledae, yes. 


22975. (Mr. Byrne.) I should like to ask you one 
question about the collection of those figures. You have 
described them as being collected by the police ?—Yes. 


22976. As if that were an official return ?—Yes. 


22977. But as a matter of fact the system is the same 
as in England except that instead of having enumerators. 
appointed from the civil population for the purpose the 
papers are collected by the police ?—Yes, 


22978. The system is that you leave the papers with 
the residents to’be filled up, and that these are collected. 
by the police 7—Yes. 


22979. It is not a return made by the police and verified. 
by police knowledge and observation and under police 
responsibility. It is just simply a paper filled up by 
the inhabitant. That is the essential point, is it not ?— 
Well, but suppose the policeman got a statement in the 
return which he knew to be false ? 


22980. Yes, but if, asin the great bulk of these cases, 
he was not sure one way or the other, he would leave 
it alone, would he not ?—Yes, but these police have got 
a very intimate knowledge of the whole population of — 
their district, and they know everything about the people. 


22981. Do the police as a matter of fact correct and 
alter the returns, and to a certain extent make them 
their own ?—No, they do not alter or correct them in 
any way, but they know the facts and if there were a gross 
misstatement they would, of course, be responsible 
to bring the matter before the Census Commissioners. 


22982. (Chairman.) We are very much obliged to you- 
Is there anything else ? 


22983. (Witness.) How shall we get this 


question 
settled that Dr. Dunlop has raised ?”* 


22984. If you will give us an explanation of that we 
shall be very much obliged. 


22985. (Witness.) I need not tell you that with an 
enormous administrative department under my attention, 
to be taken on two or three columns, it is quite impossible 
to answer it at the moment, but I can get the information. 


22.986. (Dr. Dunlop.) Probably it needs consultation. 


22987. (Witness.) Might I understand exactly what 
it is you want? Under fifteen the number is something 
like four hundred and odd in Ireland, whereas in Scotland 
it is something like 2,000. 


22988. (Chairman.) The point is rather this: We 
are given these figures and told they are reliable. We 
take it from these figures that the total number of 
imbeciles under 15 years of age for whom accommodation 
is required is only 480 for Ireland. It is the number of 
persons, you see. ; 


22989. (Witness.) For whom accommodation is re- 
quired. ? 


22990. So would one imbecile asylum with 480 beds 
meet all the requirements of Ireland ? 
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22991. (Witness.) That the total number of imbeciles 
for whom accommodation is required in Ireland —— 


22992. Does not exceed 480. 

22993. (Witness.) What Table is that ? ‘ 

22994. Table IV.; the census number as given here. 

22995. (Wttness.) Ob, I understand. 

22896. The quinquennial period ages, and sexes 

22997. (Witness.) I can easily do that. 

[Note to Q. 22997.—The witness subsequently informed 
the Commission that having made inquiry he finds that 
according to eminent medical authority (vide Quain’s 

'*«Dictionary of Medicine,” 1902, article on “Idiocy,” 


by Dr. R. Langdon Down), idiocy is not regarded as an 
exclusively congenital disease, but is classified into two 
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groups. (1) Transmitted, and (2) Acquired, the former 
including congenital and developmental cases, and the 
latter accidental and nutritional cases; and that on an 
examination of the original Irish Censzs Returns it 
appears that numbers of cases, other than congenital, 
have been included in the returns of Idiots. 


He also stated that on reference to the Report of the 
Scotch Census of 1901, he finds that the “ feeble-minded ” 
were included with ‘‘Idiots” in Scotland in 1901, and 
that therefore no comparison can be made between the 
Scotch figures and those for Ireland which refer to 
‘Idiots only. 

The witness further informed the Commission that the 
480 persons returned for Ireland as ‘‘Idiots’’ under 15 
years of age, do not include all the cases which require 
training, and that he had no means of supplying them 
with the actual number of such pergons.] 


Stewart Woopuovse, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P.1., Medical Member of the General Prisons Board, Ireland, called ; 
and Examined. 


22998. (Chairman.) Would you be so good as to tell 
us how long you have been a medical member of the 
Prisons Board ?—Over sixteen years. Before that I 
was for six years an Inspector under the Local Govern- 
ment Board of Ireland. 


22999. You have been so kind as to give us a statement 
of your evidence ; might we put that on the note ?—Please. 

By “‘ feeble-mindedness’”’ I understand, in accordance 
with Dr. Alfred Hichholz’s definition, a partial derangement 
of normal human activities as a result of impaired brain 
development—a derangement which in degree falls 
short of certifiable insanity. 

‘The number of feeble-minded in Irish prisons is not 
farge—I believe a smaller proportion than in England— 
probably because the bulk of our population is rural, 
so that the feeble-minded member of a family is better 
protected and hedged in by the rest of the family or the 
village ; also because the employment in our country is 
chiefly agricultural, so that the weaker-minded can lead 
his life with his fellows in simple forms of occupation, 
whereas the skilled work required from the mechanic or 
factory hand would differentiate and separate him from 
his brethren. Less fit for the workshop than the nor- 
mally developed, he would have a greater tendency to 
become a loafer, a waif, and a criminal. In Maryboro’ 
convict prison out of about 240 convicts only about 
five or six could be described as feeble-minded, and even 
in some of these few criminal-mindedness is the more 
prominent characteristic. In Ireland a Parkhurst is 
- unnecessary. 

In Irish prisons the facilities for detecting a defective 
or deteriorating state of mind in prisons are ample and 
efficient. Besides«the medical officer examining every 
prisoner on his committal and seeing him at stated in- 
tervals, and keeping under his special observation any 
prisoner whose mental state he suspects is becoming 
enfeebled by his imprisonment, the officers in charge 
are required to direct the attention of the governor to 
any prisoner whose state of mind appears to be deserv- 
ing of special notice and care in order that the opinion 
and instructions of the medical officer may be taken ; 
the chaplain is required to pay particular attention to 
the state of mind of every prisoner, and the governor in 
his turn must call the attention of the medical officers 
to any prisoner whose state of mind appears to require 
attention, and must carry into effect the medical offi- 
cer’s directions respecting alterations of the discipline 
or treatment of any such prisoner. Moreover, those who 
receive sentences long enough to render them eligible for 
instruction come under the observation of the school- 
master, for not less than four hours’ teaching every week, 
partly in cell and partly in class. 

Courts of justice occasionally, in sentencing a prisoner, 
give a direction that when in prison his mental condition 
be specially observed. 'To help a medical officer in arriv- 
ing at:a conclusion a governor can obtain, through the 
police of the district in which the prisoner has resided, 
accurate information regarding his family. history, his 
habits, his reputation for eccentricity, ete. 


103.—IIT. 


In Ireland the number transferred each year to district 
asylums from local prisons is large, ranging during the 
last ten years from 102 in 1897 to 51 in 1903. 

Some of these sentenced by Courts of Summary Jurisdic- 
tion to short periods of imprisonment were really known 
at the time to be insane and might readily have been dealt 
with by the magistrates as lunatics. Prison medical 
officers have complained that the prison was regarded by 
magistrates as a mode of admission to the asylum. Besides 
lunatics, idiots and pronounced imbeciles, if committed to 
prison, are certified and sent to an asylum. About 80 
per cent. of those sent from local prisons to district asylums 
were found on their admission to prison to be insane. 
Out of the remaining 20 per cent. the proportion of one- 
fifth would cover the number of cases of feeble-mindedness 
which had become worse in prison or which had been 
found to be more marked than had at first appeared. 

As itis generally speaking minor offencesfor which feeble- 
minded prisoners are convicted, their stay in. prison is 
usually short. It is unnecessary to form them into a 
special class. We have no prisons comparable in size to 
the large English prisons.. Our largest prisons (Mountjoy 
Male, and Belfast Male) have a daily average population of 
under 400, and even in these the number of those who 
could properly be classed as feeble-minded would be small 
and variable. Any case requiring association is. either 
placed in association or in hospital. Special treatment, 
including diet and exercise, can be ordered by the medical 
officer. Special employment can be assigned . by the 
governor on the recommendation of the medical officer, 
and neither dictary punishment nor close confinement 
can be awarded without the previous sanction of the 
merical officer. Furtber, as employment in prisons is 
mostly of a simple character such as nearly every one can 
take a share in, the working in association with average- 
minded prisoners is distinctly healthy and more likely to 
educe and strengthen the torpid activities of their mind 
than segregation, whereby they would come to regard 
themselves as a select and privileged class. 

This opinion, of course, does not militate against the 
utility of the.‘ colony ”’ training of feeble-minded children. 
Here the formative influence would be continuous for 
years, employment would be found suited to the various 
capacities, and they would be at the most critical periods 
of their lives protected from the struggles and temptations 
that would in the outer world be their pitfalls. Such 
colonies or institutions for mentally defective children 
could in this country be managed by religious bodies or 
county councils under the supervision of the Inspectors of 
Lunatic Asylums. The most hopeless of the inmates would 
gravitate into asylums, but some would develop sufficient 
stability to find a place in the world at large, while the 
remainder would lead a life not unhappy and not 
detrimental to the community. 

Such an institution. would not provide for the feeble- 
minded recidivist for whom short sentences of imprison- 
ment occur at lessening. intervals. If Jegislation should 
empower Courts of Justice to pronounce indeterminate 
sentences on habitual criminals, whose reformation admits 
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of less than average hope, the place of detention which 
would suit these could also shelter—in a separate class, 
if need be—the criminal weak-minded. The principle of 
the Indeterminate Sentence is recognisable in the Inebriate 
Act of 1898, even though the maximum sentence in that 
Act is limited to three years. That principle is the im- 
position of a sentence much in excess of what would be 
imposed for the offence if the offender were to be sent to 
prison, in the hope that the habit which led to the com- 
mittal of the offence might be eradicated, the progress of 
reformation being tested by graduated liberty in the in- 
stitution and the tutelage of friends outside. The first of 
these privileges may begin at the end of eighteen months 
(half the longest sentence), and both are granted or 
withheld, not by any automatic rule, but by the hope- 
fulness of the cases, carefully and individually considered. 
At Ennis, the only State inebriate reformatory in Ireland, 
the results so far have been encouraging. I append a 
paper read by the Chairman of the Irish Prisons Board at. 
the International Penitentiary Congress held at Buda- 


Pesth last September on the working of this Inebriate 


Reformatory :— 


INTERNATIONAL PENITENTIARY CONGRESS. 
Held at Buda-Pesth, September, 1905. 


Parer BY Mr. J. S. Grppons, C.B., 


Chairman General Prisons Board of Ireland. 


Being a Report on Question 1, Section mI., in the Pro- 
gramme of the Congress, viz. :— 


Quelle est dans les divers pays lintluence reconnue 
de l’alcoolisme sur la criminalité ? 

A quels moyens spéciaux y a-t-il lieu de recourir & 
Yégard des condamnés en général pour combattre 
Palcoolisme ? 

(What, in different countries, is the recognised 
influence of alcoholism on crime’? 

What are the best means of combating alcoholism in 
the case of convicted criminals ?) 


The Inebriates Act, 1898, was passed to enable curative 
treatment in a reformatory to be substituted for im- 
prisonment in certain cases of offences of drunkenness 
and drink-caused crime. By that Act new powers were 
given to judges and magistrates to commit the delinquent 
for cure to one or other of the institutions hereinafter 
described. The policy of this Act was based upon the 
recommendations of several Royal Commissions and on 
the advice of those whom either duty or philanthropy 
had brought into close relations with the criminal in- 
ebriate class. Experience had proved how unavailing 
fine or imprisonment is to effect any reformation in the 
habits of the confirmed drunkard. No prison system yet 
devised has effected any improvement in the drunkard 
committed for the usual seven days’ or fourteen days’ 
imprisonment. 

There are few more familiar objects than the habitual 
drinker of city, town, and countryside, idle, dissolute, and 
quarrelsome when in drink, committed again and again 
to short terms of imprisonment, and forming the centre 
of disorder and evil example in every locality in which he 
resides. A large proportion of men of this class become 
heavy charges upon the rates as paupers, or ultimately, 
after a course of evil-doing, find their way into asylums 
as imbeciles or dangerous lunatics. The sober man’s 
burden does not end with the support of these. He is 
taxed for the large police force which must be maintained 
to save the drunkard from himself, and the public from 
the drunkard. Police courts and public prosecutions 
follow in due course, together with their adjuncts, prisons 
and bridewells. Sixty per cent. of the crimes are com- 
mitted in order to obtain drink, or the means of obtaining 
drink, or are done under the irresponsibility produced by 
excessive drinking. In this state of things counsel was 
taken of experts interested in the diminution of crime and 
drunkenness, with the result that the Inebriates Act, 1898, 


was passed for the United Kingdom. Two classes are ~ 


affected by this Act, viz. :— (section 1) habitual drunkards 
guilty of indictable crimes committed by them under the 
influence of drink; (section 2) habitual drunkards 
committed four times within any one year of certain 
scheduled offences of drunkenness. The Inebriates Act 
gives jurisdiction to judges and magistrates to send 
persons to whom the Act applies to a reformatory instead 
of to a prison. It prescribes a course cf treatment mild 
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and generous in character, but sufficiently long to afford 
reasonable prospect of the inebriate’s cure and reforma- 
tion. 

Two objects, it has been thought, will be effected by 
these means—one, to take the habitual drunkard away for 
a lengthened period from the locality in which he resides, 
and which he makes the centre of disorder and evil ex- 
ample ; the other, the reformation of the habitual drun- 
kard himself, by a curative course of treatment extending 
over an adequate period. Three years is the maximum 
period of detention. Experience has shown that very 
little can be effected in short periods of detention, such as. 
one year or eighteen months. 

Two distinct types of reformatory are provided for by 
the Act—(1) the State Inebriate Reformatory; and (2) 
the Certified Inebriate Reformatory. Habitual drunkards. 
committed under section 1 may be sent either to the State 
Reformatory or to a Certified Reformatory the managers: 
of which are willing to receive them. Habitual drunkards 
committed under section 2 must, in the first instance, be 
sent to a Certified Reformatory. The need for the classi- 
fication and separation of drunkards rendered these two 


- types of reformatory necessary. Drunkards more than 


other people range themselves into categories of the 
tractable and the intractable. The action of continuous 
drinking on the nervous system accounts for this. Ten 
per cent. of ‘‘cases”’ are irresponsive to kindness, and are 
quite unmanageable under rules and restrictions found to 
suffice for the amenable majority. The State Refor- 
matory, with its stricter rules and slightly penal methods, 
is intended for these intractables. Experience has shown, 
contrary to expectation, that troublesome “ cases” are 
more numerous among section 2 convictions than among. 
those convicted under section 1 ; and although the former, 
as the Act stands, must go in the first instance to a Certified. 
Inebriate Reformatory, they can, under other powers 
given in the Act (section 6 (d)), be quickly and readily 
transferred from one type of institution to the other. 
Thus a well-disposed and amenable “ case’? committed. 
to a State Reformatory may be transferred to a Certified 
Reformatory the managers of which are willing to receive 
him. Similarly, a troublesome “case’’ in a Certified 
Reformatory may be removed to a State Reformatory, 
should the managers of the former find the more mild 
resources of their institution ineffective. Unruly “‘ cases ” 
in a Certified Reformatory are much benefited by the 
knowledge that they can be removed, if needful, to am 
institution of stricter discipline and more penal methods. 

The State Inebriate Reformatory is a Government 
Institution, and in Ireland is under the control and 
management of the General Prisons Board; and the 
expenses are paid out of the moneys voted by Parliament, 

Certified Inebriate Reformatories may be established by 
(1) county or borough councils, singly or by joint action ; 
(2) philanthropic or religious bodies ; (3) private persons. 
The founders of a certified reformatory must provide the 
ways and means, but a very substantial contribution is 
made by the Treasury out of money provided by Parlia- 
ment. The grant amounts to 10s. 6d. per week per inmate 
committed under section 2; and 16s. per week per inmate 
committed under section 1, during the period of detention. 
It is expected that local bodies will make such additions to 
this grant as will enable reformatories to be started and. 
successfully maintained. The work and labour of the in- 
mate is also an item to be taken into account. After 1905 
the grant will not be made unless a contribution of not less. 
than 7s. per week for each inmate committed under section: 
2 is made by the local authority. Before a certificate is 
given to carry on a reformatory, certain conditions must 
be complied with. The situation of the building proposed. 
to be used must be healthy, must be distant from large 
centres of population, must be adequately drained and. 
ventilated, and must afford sufficient area for out-of-door 
employment and recreation. The building itself must 
conform to certain conditions as to dormitories and day- 
rooms, rooms for association and recreation, baths and 
infirmaries, kitchens and lavatories. ‘The course of treat- 
ment is also subject to State regulation and control. Alco- 
hol is to be strictly prohibited. Every means must be taken 
to restore muscular and nervous vigour, and to buildup the 
inebriate’s constitution. Habits of regular, healthy, and. 
useful work must be cultivated. Moral and religious in- 
fluences are to be employed, and means taken to help the 
inebriate to regain self-control, and to prepare him or her 
for a fresh start in life under favourable conditions. 
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Having regard to the fact that the drinkers whom the 
Act had hoped to reach and reform are mainly of the 
“drunk and disorderly ” class coming under Section 2, 
and that these can only be sent, in the first instance, as 
the law now stands, to a certified reformatory, the need of 
sufficiently equipped certified reformatories is obvious. 
No certified inebriate reformatory has so far been estab- 
lished in Ireland ; but the matter is under consideration. 


Several certified inebriate reformatories have been estab- 


lished in England and Scotland. 

The Irish Government have established and equipped a 
State Inebriate Reformatory at Ennis, in the County of 
Clare. It was opened on the Ist of June, 1899. It was 
formerly the Clare County Prison, and underwent several 
structural alterations before being opened as aReformatory 
for Criminal Inebriates. It stands upon four acres of 
land, and is situated in one of the most salubrious parts 
of Ireland. Each inmate has his own private room, 
heated by hot-water pipes in winter, and at all times 
thoroughly well ventilated. These little apartments are 
plainly and comfortably furnished—a spring bed, scrupu- 
lously clean linen and bedding ; a strip of carpet by the 

“bedside ; a wash-stand ;;a table on which are placed 
books, together with, perhaps, a bowl of flowers collected 
on some country walks—these are not the least striking 
of its features. Then there are the common rooms and 
workshops ; and outside a considerable garden, a little 
pleasure-ground with seats, and a much-used, ball-alley. 
For wet days, magazines, newspapers, chess, dominoes, etc. 
are provided. A reformatory for females adjoins, and is 
alike in all particulars. The female inmates are under the 

' eare of a specially chosen Lady Superintendent, and a 

staff of assistant matrons ; and the whole reformatory is 
under Mr. King, a zealous and energetic governor, deeply 
interested in the work of reform. 

The treatment in the reformatory is mainly hygienic— 
viz., a good and plentiful dietary, a wholesome, regular 
life, the formation of industrious habits, the acquisition of 
a trade, plenty of fresh air, discipline, total abstinence, 
and the good influence of the staff and chaplains. The male 
inmates are employed at gardening, shoemaking, carpen- 


tering, chopping firewood, etc.; and the females at cooking, ' 


cleaning, washing, sewing, knitting, making uniforms for 
female officers of the Prisons Service, ete. Every inmate 
takes his “cure” seriously and hopefully, and much 
excellent work is being done. The usual course is this: 
when an inebriate is received at Ennis, the governor, 
without the least delay, puts himself in communication 
with the police of the district in which the inebriate is 
known. He requests, confidentially, the particulars of 
the previous history, manner of life, habits, and circum- 
_stances of the inebriate ; and whether any member of his 
or her family took intoxicating liquor to excess, or any 
other matter known to them affecting the inebriate, of 
_ which it is desirable that the medical officer of the reforma- 
tory should be informed. This communication is made 
in the case of every inmate that comes to the reformatory. 
The reply is recorded, with particulars of the patient’s 
physical and mental health, in a book called the Medical 
History Book, which the governor keeps in his own 
custody, and to which the medical officer, the inspector 
of the Prisons Board, and the governor alone have access. 
Thus, at the very beginning, a valuable guide to treatment 
is furnished. What may be regarded as the complement 
of this book is the “‘ After-Treatment Book,” in which are 
entered all the particulars which can be ascertained as to 
how a discharged inmate is doing, his surroundings, 
occupation, etc. This latter book is valuable in a double 
sense. Its compilation necessitates a sympathetic and 
helpful interest in the patient after discharge. When the 
record discloses a relapse, temporary or permanent, the 
cause must, if possible, be ascertained for entry, and the 
information thus derived is valuable in providing against 
the dangers likely to beset other patients on discharge. 
Less than two years cannot be considered sufficiently 
long to secure hopeful results in any but exceptionally 
mild cases of inebriety. Every inmate whose sentence is 
sufficiently long passes through three stages of six months 
each. By industry and good conduct he can earn two 
marks a day ; and 364 marks represents a stage, at which 
when earned he passes up to the next higher stage. Cer- 
tain privileges are attached to each stage, including a 
gratuity at the rate of one penny per day for each day 
when full marks are earned, such gratuity being paid on 
discharge to the inmate himself or to some one on his behalf. 
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When in the second half of the second stage, the inebriate 
is allowed out of the reformatory for country walks under 
escort, and in the second half of the third stage he is 
allowed out on parole without an escort. When eighteen 
months have been completed, the inebriate passes into 
what is called the intermediate class. He is then due to 
be allowed to go home on licence. If his conduct in the 
third stage has been exemplary to the satisfaction of the 
governor and medical officer, and if there is good reason 
to believe that he will be a total abstainer while on licence, 
and that a proper guardian is,willing to look after him, his 
case is submitted to the visiting committee. They may 
then authorise the governor to submit the inebriate’s name 
to the General Prisons Board for the licence of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. The licence contains stringent con- 
ditions to secure the inebriate from the dangers of relapse 
during the first months of freedom, and every effort is 
made, through the agencies of ministers of religion, aid 
societies, friends, and the police, to help the inebriate to 
a safe and useful career. « It will be seen, therefore, that 
it is only after eighteen months that an inmate of the re- 
formatory can be discharged on licence. Before the com- 
pletion of that period an inebriate may always petition the 
Lord-Lieutenant for his release, and every circumstance 
which may warrant the exercise of the clemency of the 
Crown is carefully considered. The cases must be very 
exceptional in which any good purpose can be served by 
granting the inebriate his release, just as the good influences 
of training and discipline are beginning to have effect. The 
earliest symptom of reformation is the strong desire of 
the inebriate for his discharge. He has begun to feel the 
beginnings of physical and moral health, and mistakes his 
good intentions for will-power to resist temptation. How 
illusory these feelings are many a falling away has proved. 
The new influences must be left to work for a considerable 
period if they are to have any permanency. As to the 
class of persons committed to Ennis Reformatory, I can- 
not do better than quote the words of Mr. King, the 
able and sympathetic governor of the reformatory. He 
says :—‘‘ Now, as regards the class of persons usually 
committed, I should like to say a few words in the shape of 
a plea for earlier committal and recommittal. We are 
now called upon for the first time to deal with persons who 
have been drunkards for many years—drunkards over 
whom there has been but the most transitory restraint, 
and that restraint of a penal nature. There have been a 
number of women committed here with previous con- 
victions ranging from 60 to 333 times. I do not object 
to cases such as these being sent here, for even they should 
have a chance of reformation, and at least be prevented 
from doing harm to others; but let us also have some 
persons sent as soon as they become habituals and qualified 
for committal, and before such a history mar the chances 
of success.”’ 

It will be useful to note here a few cases typical of the 
rest, to show what degree of reformation has been 
achieved at Ennis State Inebriate Reformatory during 
the five years the Act has been in operation. 


CasE I. 


A female. Aged thirty-six. Had been a prostitute 
and drinking to excess for several years. 
Sentence.—Twelve months’ detention. 

Ennis Reformatory, July, 1901. 

Report after two years and eight months at liberty.— 
“«. . . Tam glad to be able to say that —— is going on 
right well. She has got married to a corporal in the 
army; and she is steady and correct in every way.” 


Released from 


CasE 2. 

A male. Aged forty-one. 
drunkard for years, and of the loafing class. 
work. Seven times in prison. 

Sentence.—Eighteen months’ detention at Ennis Re- 
formatory. 

Report, one year and ten months after release.—“*. . . is 
driving a car, and going on well. He occasionally takes 
a drink of porter, but never to excess.” 


Had been an habitual 
Did no 


6 
. 


CasE 3. 


A male. Aged thirty-six. Ten convictions for drun- 
kenness. 


Sentence.—Two years’ detention at Ennis Reformatory. 
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F Report, one year and seven months after release.—“ 1 
have made inquiries about ——. He gets a good many 
. . « es 9 

jobs from builders; and is keeping sober.’ 


CASE 4, 


A female. Aged thirty-nine. Had been a hopeless 
drunkard for a number of years. Married, and has a 
family ; husband earning £3 a week. 


Sentence.—One year and six months’ detention at 
Ennis Reformatory. 


Report, eleven months after release.—*.. . is living 
with her husband and family at ——. Mr. —— states 
his wife has become temperate, and is going on well. 
He gives her the handling of some of his wages for house- 
keeping; and states she is much improved.”: 


CasE 5. 


Afemale. Aged fifty. Ten years addicted to drunken 
habits. Married. Pawned everything, and broke up 
home. Former convictions :—assault and_ ill-treating 
children. 


Sentence.—Two years’ detention at Ennis Reformatory. 


Report, ten months after release.—‘‘. . . is with her 
husband and family at ——. Her statements in her 
Jetters are correct. She is good, and goes to mass every 
day. Her home is clean and comfortable; and she is 
living on very good terms with her husband and family.” 

The following are extracts from a letter from her, dated 
25th March, 1904 :—‘“‘ I write you these few lines, hoping 
you are well. I am not taking any drink. I am very 
comfortable. I hope you will pray for me. My husband 
is well, and all the children.”: 


CASE 6. 


A male. Aged forty-five. Seventy-six times con- 
victed of assault. A wanderer from place to place with 
a roulette table; invariably drunk or getting drunk. 


Sentence.—Three years’ detention at Ennis Refor- 


matory 


Report, Ten Months after Release.—“ . . . was 
released on licence to the care of a guardian, June, 1903. 
The guardian reports thus :—‘‘ I am happy toinform you 
that—— is going on well, thank God. He is working 
every day, and not touching alcohol in any shape or 
form.”: 


CASE 7. 

Amale. Had an insatiable thirst for drink. Twenty- 
three times convicted of drunkenness and assaults. Did 
no work. Was released on expiration of sentence in 
October, 1901. Employment found for him. Soon 
gave way to drink again. In cases such as this, reco- 
mittal to the Reformatory is recommended. Dr Braith- 
waite (Inspector of English Inebriate Reformatories), 
in his report for 1901, states that he has known many 
voluntary cases regain self-control after repeated terms 
of detention in retreats (with ‘intermediate relapses), 
and he sees no reason to anticipate other than the same 
result following reformatory detention. 


CASE 8, 


A male. A gentleman of good family. He was 
separated from his wife on account of his intemperate 
habits. Ran through very considerable means. 
Sentenced to Ennis Reformatory. Was released on 
licence in 1902. For three months he refrained from 
drink and eventually gave way to temptation. His 
licence was revoked. He is now doing the unexpired 


portion of hissentence. His case is not unho peful. 
CasE 9. 


A male. A married man; has children. Qnce- 
occupied a very important public position, which he lost 
through intemperance. His wife has separated from him 
on account of his intemperate habits. He is now under- 
going a term of detention at Ennis Reformatory, and is 
doing well. He has begun once more to take a keen 
interest in life ; is learning carpentry ; and intends on his 
release to start life among new surroundings in Australia 
or Canada. This is a promising case, 


eS 
MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


Many other cases could be cited which place the benefits 
of the Ennis Reformatory treatment beyond question. 
On the whole, Ennis may claim a large percentage of 
permanent reformations—eighteen out of thirty-six—.e. 
about 50 per cent. of those who have been discharged 
having gone on well since discharge ; and when success 
has not been achieved, the causes of failure have been 
studied. and noted. There are other benefits. which 
must not be forgotten. The habitual drunkard is the 
cause of much evil and great miscry to others. He is a 
public nuisance and a public scandal, and his removal for 
a lengthened period from his haunts is a public good. 
Homes which his conduct has perhaps broken up are, 
on the inebriate’s removal into safe custody for a length- 
ened period, again established, which was impossible 
while the home-breaker was at large. There is a deplor- 
ably large number of men and women gradually giving 
way to drinking habits, impoverishing themselves aad the 
helpless children dependent upon them. The fear and 
dread of the reformatory does, and will, appeal to these, 
and has stopped, and will stop, many on their downward 
course when nothing else will. So far, therefore, the 
Inebriates Act, 1898, has been an undoubted success, 
fully justifying the expectations of those who were in- 
strumental in placing it on the Statute Book. It should 
be remembered that the medico-legal considerations 
which resulted in this wise and beneficial legislation are 
based upon the widest experience of those who have had 
to do with drink-caused crime. iW 

It is a matter of much satisfaction that there has been 
no difficulty in maintaining discipline at the reformatory. 
lf inmates misconduct themselves, they are removed from 
association at meals and recreation, and are placed in 
separate confinement. It is recognised by the members 
of the inebriate community themselves that this is in the 
interests of all. 

Sixty-two inebriates were committed to Ennis State 
Inebriate Reformatory up to 31st December, 1903, viz. :— 


In 1900, 2 males and 5 females. Total, 7 
In-190L;-i68% $5 sped] 33 778 225 

In 1902, 3 ” 3 5 ” 29 8 i 
Tin 1903,cinOh git sak vane 2 shi BR 
Total, a es — 
22 40 62 


The numbers remaining in the reformatory on the 31st 
December, 1903, were :— oe 


12 males and 19 females. Total, 31. 


The return of results, ¢.e., of permanent reformations 
given in the above paper may be here supplemented by a 
return furnished at a later date by the governor, who 
writes :— tie 

““Sinee the opening of the reformatory, fifty inmates 
have been discharged on completion of their sentence or 
on licence. The careers of these have been carefully 
watched, and I am happy to be able to state that twenty- 
four, or forty-eight per cent. have been reported on as 
sober and well-conducted. It is well to note, as showing the 
permanercy of the reformation, that some of these cases 
have been two and three years out of the reformatory. 

In some other cases an improvement had been reported 
in the conduct of the discharged inebriates, but these, 
not being properly: speaking reformations, have keen 
counted as relapses. 

Of the twenty-six relapses sixteen had undergone 
sentences short of the period necessary to allow of the 
inmate passing through the different stages of treatment. 
Many of these cases were, at the time of their discharge, 
beginning to show signs of reformation, and in my opinion, 
and that of the medical officer and chaplains, it is greatly 
to be regretted that they were not committed for longer 
terms, as they would then have a fair chance of returning 
to the world sober men and women.” 

I desire to add my concurrence with the view em- 
phatically expressed by Sir Christopher Nixon that 
convicts of criminal habits who are still insane at the 
expiration of their sentence should not be sent to district 
asylums. 


23000. (Mr. Byrne.) In giving us the particulars 
of the feeble-minded in your prisons whose numbers 
‘are somewhat less than we have been told is the case 
in English prisons, you use the word “ feeble-minded ” 
with a definition. Have you collected this information 
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yourself or has it been done through a number of different 
persons ?—Well, I have collected it myself, but I have 
had the advantage occasionally of conferring with others. 


23001. Do all the other prison officers whom you have 
consulted apply the word in the same sense ?—I did 
not ask them definitely with regard to this, but it is a 
subject on which I have sometimes spoken to different 
medical officers in visiting prisons. But I did not institute 
definite inquiries with regard to this Commission. 


23002. You would expect to find a considerable difference 
of standard ?—Well, considerable. It is such an elastic 
term. 


23003. And some people think all prisoners are insane ? 
—We have a considerable number of lunatics passing 
through our hands from different prisons, most of them 

being insane when, they were committed, some of them 
merely awaiting removal owing to being found insane 
at the time when they committed the crime. 


23004. There are not many of the feeble-minded among 
the rural population who get into prison ?—We have only 
two or three large towns and the mere imbecile in the 
country escapes notice and escapes imprisonment. He 
is protected to a greater extent than he would be in a 
large population by his family. The family tie is very 
strong and the family would help him not to get into 
mischief. 


23005. He is also protected by the indifference of the 
rural population to things that would be a scandal and 
offence in a town ?—No, not entirely. The standard 
of morality, generally speaking, is high in Ireland, and 
there is not an indifference. 


23006. There are a considerable number of imbeciles and 
idiots in the population of Ireland ?—Well, in country 
workhouses, especially in the West of Ireland, the illegi- 
timate children are chiefly the children of women who 
may be called feeble-minded. 


23007. And that is what I meant to refer to as a scandal ? 
—Yes, there is a high standard, especially of sexual 
morality, throughout Ireland, and the high standard 
deters from offenceg. 


23008. But it would make the offence of a person of 
feeble mind more glaring, and they would prosecute him 
and send him to prison ?—And it would help to deter 
him from committing it, and it would be looked upon as 
a shame and a scandal, and the man knows that, 
and though it happens sometimes, there is less of it than 
there would be otherwise. 


23009. I suppose in your Irish prisons you have an 
enormous number of convictions with short sentences 
for small offences ?—A very large number. 


23010. Has there been any important public utterance 
among the prison authorities in Ireland with regard to 
the utility or inutility of short sentences?—Oh, yes; 
the Visiting Committee have drawn attention to it, and 
we have endorsed it in our report, e.g. short sentences 
for such matters as drunkenness. 


23011. Do the Irish prison authorities practically 
agree with the statement made by the Chairman of the 
Trish Prisons Commission at the Buda-Pesth Congress 
last year that short sentences for these offences were 
always absolutely futile and sometimes positively in- 
jurious ?—We do. 


23012. Have these conclusions, which I understand 
are universally accepted among you in Ireland, led to 
any formal proposals for a change in the law ; have you 
drafted a bill ?—No formal proposals for a change have 
been made. It has been present to the mind of many 
that something of the kind ought to be done, that in the 
case of habitual criminals, in extreme cases, an indeter- 
minate sentence would be desirable. But that is a long 
way off. 


23013. Why is it a long way off if you are all unani- 
mous ?—Because judges jealously guard the preroga- 
tive of saying what is the proper sentence to be inflicted 
and of gauging sentences. 


23014. And if the judges inflict 230 consecutive sen- 
tences of seven days or a fortnight they must be right ; 
is that the idea ?—I do not like to put it in that way. 
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23015. At any rate a good many people are of opinion 
that there should be something in the nature of indeter- 
minate sentences ?—Yes ; in the case of habitual criminals 
it would be very desirable. 


23016. Which indeterminate sentence would you 
recommend—the mark system not exceeding two or 
three years during any portion of the currency of which 
you might be licensed, or an absolutely indeterminate 
sentence under which you would be liable to stay there 
all your life ?—Well, the indeterminate sentence that 
would commend itself most to us would be the indeter- 
minate sentence for a long period and under which a 
licence might be granted by a special committee, say of 
the governors, chaplains, and doctors of the prisons, the 
Chairman of the Prisons Board, and with the consent of 
the Chief Secretary. 


23017. Would such a system, if introduced, in your 
Opinion require a modification of the existing system ?— 
It would require a new sort of institution less penal than 
the existing prison, with ampler facilities for training 
and prison industries. 


23018. Would the prison authorities in Ireland be 
prepared to start this at once if the necessary change 
in the law was made ?—As soon as we got the necessary 
means from the Treasury. 


23019. But that has been thought out? And: what 
modification of the prison service would you be disposed 
to recommend for this ?—An institution more like an 
asylum perhaps than a prison, with a large amount of 
land, as the Irish population is largely rural, for farm 
work, and greater facilities for technical training for 
trades requiring skill and employing men, than we have 
at present. 


23020. A penal colony, in fact ?—A penal colony, with 
greater privileges, of course, for matters such as smoking 
and games, in the style of our inebriate reformatories 
in which games of different kinds, and association, and 
privileges are allowed. 


23021. Speaking from your official experience, you 
yourself are not satisfied with the suitability of the 
existing system of punishment for its object ?—Punish- 
ment is only perhaps a subordinate object with us. Our 
chief object is reformation. 


23022. Do you mean you would like it to be ?—Yes, 
we want reformation. The class of criminals for whom 
the indeterminate sentence would be desirable would 
be rather the irreformable criminals who are repeatedly 
in prison and whom we have lost all hope of reforming 
under ordinary circumstances. 


23023. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) You think they ought 
to be kept out of mischief and made to work ?—And 
made to work under happy conditions. 


23024. So much as regards the punishment of prisoners ; 
but as regards the conviction, what is your opinion of the 
sufficiency of the law in Ireland as regards the conviction 
and punishment of feeble-minded prisoners ? Do you think 
they are adequately protected by the existing law, or do 
you get people sent to your prisons who ought not to be 
punished at all because they are irresponsible ?—I 
think we occasionally get people sent to prison who ought 
not to be punished at all, but who ought perhaps to be 
sent to asylums. 


23025. Whose insanity has not been discovered ?—Not 
been discovered. 


23026. Do you get any persons who you cannot say 
are insane but who are of such retarded mental develop- 
ment that their responsibility ought to be regarded as 
imperfect ?—We get only a few of them. 


23027. It is not a crying question ?—Not a crying 
question. 


23028. (Dr. Dunlop.) Inotice in your statement that you 
give a very glowing account of the results of the State 
asylum at Ennis ?—Yes; I can supplement «that a 
little, because I have got a return which brings it up to 
the end of December last year. From this return I find 
that out of 63 inmates discharged 32 have turned out well 
and 31 have not turned out well, and that brings it up to 
50 per cent. reformation. 
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23029, That is a very much higher figure than we heard 
elsewhere ?—Yes; and also the larger number is of women 


Esq.,M.D., who are more difficult to reclaim. 
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23030. Have you been in any of the English reforma- 
tories ?—No. 

23031. Have you any means of telling us whether the 
class of cases here is inany way different from what it isin 
England ?—I think we get as bad or worse cases in our 
reformatories, because we have not certified reforma- 
tories. We are only beginning a certified reformatory now. 
These statistics refer to cases from the State reformatory, 
and we have not the same class committed to a State 
reformatory as to a certified reformatory. 

23032. They are all Section I. cases ?—All Section I. 
cases. 


23033. What is the offence in most instances ?—Matters 
such as violent assault, cruelty to children, neglect of 
children, stealing to get drink. Those are the indictable 
offences. 


23034. Do you think we may take it that cruelty and 
neglect towards children are the most frequent ?—Yes. 


23035. And you are aware that that is the most 
hopeful class we have gotin the English reformatories ? 
—TI am not aware. 


23036. But that might help to explain the brilliant 
result here ?—I think our results are largely due to the 
care they get from religious societies or clergymen or 
philanthropic people who keep in touch with them. 


23037. The after-care ?—Yes. 


23038. Do you think you would get the same results 
from the habitual ‘drunk and disorderly ” or ‘drunk and 
incapable’ ?—If we get long sentences we can get good 
results. With short sentences we are hopeless, but with 
sentences of two or three years we look for good results. 


23039. Even with the old jail-bird who has been in 
prison two or three hundred times ?—That is not hopeful, 
yout we would have a try at it. 


23040. I notice a statement that the feeble-minded or 
weak-minded prisoners are dealt with in three different 
ways on discharge. One is to hand them over to their 
relations, one is to remove them to the workhouse, and 
the third is to report them to the police ?—Yes. 


23041. Can you give us any information as to how these 
apply and the numbers thus dealt with ?—Well, I cannot 
quite answer that. 


23042. Are they reported to the Prison Commission ?— 
Not necessarily. Anyone who is sent to the care of the 
police would be reported to the Commission, but cases in 
which they are handed over to friends would not be 
reported. 


23043. Nor admission to the workhouse ?—Probably 
not. 


23044. Are they bound to take imbeciles in the work- 
house if they are handed over to the Board, or to the 
relieving officer?—No, it is discretionary with the 
re'ieving officer to admit them, but he generally does. We 
have no authority to compel the relieving officer. 


23045. They are not bound to give relief to a weak- 
minded or feeble-minded person ?—That is in the dis- 
cretion of the relieving officer. He is bound to afford 
relief to a destitute person, but the destitute person is a 
matter for his discretion. 


23046. Imbecility itself does not amount to grounds 
for relief ?—It probably would amount in this case, but it 
would not necessarily. 


23047. Now in the prisons are you aware of cases of 
weak-minded persons coming back time after time ?— 
Yes, some do. 


23048. You have some in your convict prison I dare 
say ?—We have two or three people who may be des- 
cribed as feeble-minded 


23049. Paranoics ?—Yes. 


23050. Most convict prisons contain some people who 
are called paranoics; what would you do with those 
when the time has expired ?—if they are feeble-minded 
we communicate with the police. 
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23051. A class of convict always complaining that his 
focd is poisoned, etc.; are they handed over to the 
police at the end of their sentence or not ?—If they were 
likely to be of any danger to themselves or to the public 
the police would be informed if they are going to their 
neighbourhood so that they may supervise them. 


23052. As a general rule they find their way back 
to the convict prison in two or three months ?—They 
are out on licence and then they might come back to us 
if their licence were forfeited within that period. We 
have a small class in convict prisons. We have only 
240 male convicts all told in Ireland, and there are per- 
haps six of those who are half insane, and perhaps not 
more than two of these may be described as feeble-minded. 


23053. Toen tell me, are there criminal lunatics under 
your control ?—No:; they are in Dundrum Asylum. 


23054. Not under the Prisons Board ?—Not under the 
Prisons Board. 


23055. Do you transfer convicts from the prisons to 
Dundrum ?—Occasionally. 


23056. (Mr. Greene.) Out of the daily average popula- 
tion of Mountjoy and Belfast Prisons which you state is 
under 400 ?—I mean under 400 in each male prison. 


23057. What would be about the percentage of those 
who could be properly classed as feeble-minded ?—There 
might be two or three in each prison that could be properlv 
classed as feeble-minded. 


23058. You eliminate the lunatics who are certifiavie 
and send them off to asylums ?—Yes, any certifiavle 
lunatic is sent off to an asylum, or an idiot. We would 
not keep a pronounced idiot, unless there was some 
special reason for it. 


23059. What would become of him ?—He would go 
to an asylum also. 


23060. That is, immediately on his conviction ?—Yes. 


23061. You would allow an idiot to be convicted ? How 
would an idiot come to be convicted ?—Well, sometimes _ 
magistrates in the country take the view that they — 
will find out this man’s state of mind, better in prison 
where they have plenty of time to do it, and they will send 
him to prison and he will be well taken care of and if 
they like they will send him to an asylum. 


23062. And you send them on ?—We send them on. 
They pass through our hands and we transmit them. 


23063. So that the certifiable lunatics and these idiots 
are easily dealt with and those that remain are a very 
trifling percentage indeed ?—A very trifling percentage. 


23064. And the question of feeble-mindedness is not 
a pressing one in Ireland ?—Not in Irish prisons. 


23065. Is it talked of much outside Irish prisons ?— 
Well, indeed it is not, amongst us, a very burning question, 
but no doubt it would be very desirable to protect the 
female feeble-minded more than at present, and to 
extend the existing facilities for that purpose. 


23066. Would you think there is any extension of 
the criminal law which might be with advantage adopted 
to protect them from assault ?—I think from what I 
have spoken of and heard and read, that it would be 
desirable to treat them all as girls under sixteen. 


23067. To throw on the alleged culprit the onus of 
showing that he had reason to believe that the person 
was sane; or would you make it an absolute prohibition so 
that whether he knew it or did not know it would be 
immaterial ?—Well I think I would rather have it abso- 
late, but that could not be our work. 


23068. Is there much of that class of oflence committed 
in Ireland ?—I do not think so. I have seen it in work- 
houses, in the maternity wards of workhouses, but I 

_ should think there is less in Ireland than in the sister 
countries. 


23069. The standard of purity is better maintained 
in Ireland ?—The standard of sexual purity is higher. 


23070. Are there many people convicted of it coming 
into jail 7?—Not any large proportion but of course some. 
Not very many would come in unless there was a violent 
assault or rape case. 
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23071. Under the Criminal Law Amendment Act in 
England there are a great number of persons convicted ? 
—There are not many in Ireland. 


23072. I want to ask you whether you think that any 
of the persons convicted of an offence of that kind and 
who underwent imprisonment were feeble-minded ?— 
Well I do not think’so, I think they are of average 
intelligence. We have a machinery more capable of 
dealing with persons of feeble mind, and a possibility of 
institutions in Ireland superior to what there is in 
England. We have more religious bodies. 


23073. Wha‘ class of institutions are those ?—Well 
I do not know how far they actually exist, but I know 
that we have a great many religious bodies and com- 
munities in Ireland who could undertake such work. 


23074. Do they maintain them for life in those places ?— 


_I do not know that they are actually existing, but they 


4 


may be intrcduced. We are at present having a certified 
reformatory for inebriates started by a religious body. 
With so many religious communities as there are in Ire- 
land there seems to be a possible machinery for the work. 


23075. For taking care of feeble-minded people ?— 
Yes. 


23076. Without some State subvention ?—With State 
help, and for training those who are capable of being 
trained. 


23077. (Chairman.) Is there anything, Dr. Wood- 
house, that you would like to add ?—I do not think there 
is. 


23078. (Mr. Byrne.) On the subject about which you 
have just been speaking, I suppose there are institutions 
for fallerp women kept by the Sisters of the Good Shep- 
herd and other Sisters all over Ireland ?—Yes, all over 
Ireland a great deal of good work is done. 


23079. Do any precise statistics exist of the work 
done ?—EHach institution has its own statistics. I am 
not aware cf them. 
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23080. But still on the whole these institutions do a 
great deal of good work ?—Yes; and many of those 
fallen women are feeble-minded, I know, as a governor 
of the Lock Hospital. I see a larger number of 
feeble-minded women in the Lock Hospital than in 
prison. 

23081. Would you say that children in ireland need 
reformatory prisons ?—No, because under the present 
law a child sent to a reformatory does not go to prison. 
It is sent direct to the reformatory. It used to be sent 
first to prison but not now. We have a class for juveniles 
in all our prisons where they are kept separate from 
adults, and for juveniles sentenced to a month and up- 
wards there is a special part of Mountjoy set off where 
they are put. 

23082. There is considerable talk in England at the 
present time about the desirability of appointing pro- 
bation officers to all magistrate’s courts for the purpose 
of looking after juvenile offenders, and—it has been sug- 
gested—discharged inebriates. Would you be in favour 
of that?—-No. We do not require it. in the same way, 
because we have to our hand an excellent boly available 
for that purpose in the Irish Constabulary. They 
manage convicts with very considerable tact and I have 
never known a case where a convict has lost a situation 
by being observed. 

23083. There is a difficulty I think with regard to 
women ?—Yes. 

23084. A very considerable difficulty ?—-Oh, some 
of them have perhaps been sentenced to death for the 
murder of an illegitimate child or something of that 
sort. We have very few female convicts, only thirteen. 

23085. You have no necessity to recommend proba- 
tion officers in Ireland ?—No, the Prisoners’ Aid Societies 
do good work for us in our large towns. 


23086. Do they get plenty of money in Ireland, the 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies ?—Not as much as we should 
like. Still they do much good, especially by helping 
discharged prisoners to get employment, 


R. G. Dowpatt, Esq., M.D., D.P.H., Resident Medical Officer of Mountjoy Prison, called; and examined. 


23087. (Chairman.) You have been so good as to send 
us a statement of your evidence. Might we put it on the 
notes? Oh, with pleasure. 


I am the resident medical officer of Mountjoy Prison, 
and previously held the office of assistant medical officer 
there. Immediately preceding the latter appointment 
I held the office of medical officer at Grangegorman 
Prison. My experience at Mounjoy extends over a 
period of eight years. “4 

The prison is used for the reception of all male and 
female loca] prisoners convicted of offences in the city 
of Dublin. 

Female prisoners also are received at Mountjoy from 
the following counties :—Carlow, Cavan, Kildare, Long- 
ford, Louth, Meath, Queen’s, Westmeath, Wicklow, and 
Wexford. Where females are sentenced to terms of 
penal servitude, they are transferred to Mountjoy from 
all parts of Ireland. They represent but a very small 
number of the prison population. 

During the year ended on the 3lstsDecember, 1905 
the number of prisoners committed to Mountjoy prison 
was :-— 


4,171 
4,730 


—_——— 


‘ Males bd 2 Ld = = - - 
Females = = = < : z 


Making a total of - - - - 8,901 
Of this number sixteen males and four females were 
found to be mentally deficient and quite unfit for prison 
discipline. 
The offences of which they were charged were as 
follows :— 


MALEs. 
Attempted suicide - - - : og 
Larceny - - - - - : =o. 
Threats - - - - ; 4 fees | 
Loitering - é : Das aes Lia | 
Profane language ope heiela - os] 
Indecent exposure - - - . ae | 
Drunk and disorderly - : a + 16 
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FEMALES. 
Begging ER Peo pe meee aE an eT 
Indecent behaviour - - 5 * ne | 
Larceny - - - ° - Sir 


Prisoners of feeble mind are either admitted to the 
hospital for treatment or kept under special observatioa 
in their class, and are under the special observation of 
officers day and night. They are placed on special diets 
where circumstances require it. They are also treated 
as patients rather than prisoners. The ordinary conditions 
of penal discipline are relaxed, and everything possible is 
done with the object of improving their mental and bodily 
state. Where the rules are transgressed, punishment is 
not inflicted. 

They are, as far as possible, employed at work in the 
open air, at gardening and other suitable employment. 


On the expiration of the sentence of feeble-minded 
prisoners, steps are taken to safeguard them, and one of 
the following courses is invariably adopted. (1) Where 
the relatives can be found they are notified of the im- 
pending discharge of the prisoner; that he or she is of 
weak mind, and that it will be necessary for them to 
appear at the prison, and take charge of the person about 
to be liberated; (2) or the person is transferred to the 
Union workhouse, accompanied by an officer who delivers 
to the master of the workhouse a letter describing the 
nature of the case, and pointing out that further medical 
treatment would be requisite. 

In any case in which the practice at (1) or (2) is in- 
applicable, the police are notified of the time of the 
discharge of the person, with a view to his being 
subsequently kept under supervision. 


I append a brief history of four prisoners of weak mind, 
three of whom are at present in custody at Mounjoy Prison. 


(1) M. S.—Male, aged thirty-one years, unmarried, has 
never previously been in prison, and is now undergoing 
a sentence of one calendar month for loitering. He is 
disinclined to speak, but replies to questions put to him in 
a fairly intelligent manner, but with much hesitation. 
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He stands with his eyes fixed on the ground, and smiles 
mmoderately while answering simple questions. 

He was arrested in the city of Dublin, but used to reside 
in the county Wexford. Both of his parents are alive, 
and he has three sisters. They are all healthy. He was 
at school for three or four years, but can neither read nor 
write, and he is unable to add or multiply simple figures. 
He used to earn his living as a labourer. 


(2) M. K.—Female, age twenty-two years, sentenced to 
six weeks’ imprisonment for indecent behaviour. She 
speaks in a very low voice, and dislikes anyone coming 
near her. She is very sulky and never smiles, and she can 
neither read nor write. This is her second offence. One 
of her parents (her mother) is alive. She was educated 
at a convent school, but does not know for how long nor af- 
what age she left school. She forgets her own age. When 
at home she does washing. Her husband who was a 
labourer has deserted her, and she has one child, a girl two 
years of age. 

(3) E. D.—Male, age forty-two years, unmarried, was 
for seven years in the Royal Artillery, and afterwards acted 
as a groom. He can read and write. He has been 
entenced to two calendar months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour for malicious damage of glass, and there are 
thirteen previous convictions against him, mostly for 
glass breaking. His father possessed land worth about 
£500 per annum. He had two brothers and one sister. 
One brother was a tutor, and the other a medical man. 
This propensity for glass breaking is not attributable to 
intoxication, but is attributed by the prisoner to the 
annoyance caused to him by his friends. 


(4) M. E.—Female, aged fifty-one years, has been 
committed to prison on seventeen occasions, two of the 
sentences being for terms of penal servitude. The con- 
viction in each one of these cases has been for larceny. 
The woman never drank to excess. Her two uncles (on 
father’s side) were mentally affected, and were addicted 
to stealing. Her sister is not in her right mind, and is an 
inmate of an asylum. She always had a comfortable 
home until her husband died some three years ago. Two 
of her daughters have, on at least one occasion, been 
imprisoned for theft, The patient is very emotional, and 
trembles all over when addressed. She tells me she cannot 
resist the temptation to steal, and often wishes she was 
dead. She is employed altogether at needlework, which 
she does remarkably well, and appears to be quite satisfied 
and comfortable while in prison. 


In two of the cases above referre! io, Nos. (3) and 
(4), the conduct of the prisoners, and the manner in which 
they have performed their task, has been most satisfactory. 


The work done by them contributes materially to their 
support. 


In ko'h cases the education received had been fairly 
good for persons of their class, and should, in the 
ordinary course, have enabled them to maintain them- 
selves resy ectably and in comfort. 


On more than one occasicn. suitable employment has 
been obtained for each of these frisoners on previous 
discharges from jrison; they appear, however, to lack 
the application necessary to enable them to work for 
their own suport, where there is no control exercised 
over them. They consequently drift into prison time 
after time. 


Owing io the very limited number of persons of weak 
intellect .committed to Mountjoy Prison, but little 
difficulty has been exyerienced in dealing with them; 
and particular care and attention Las been devoted to 
them by all the members of the staff. 


23088. (Dr. Dunlop.) You have given us some figures 
as to the number of imbeciles in prison ?—Yes. 


23089. Do you include all cases in that or only the 


more extreme cases ?—I included only those who are 


called feeble-minded ; not idiots or imbeciles, but a degree 
above that. 


23090. How many would you say they would amount to 
in all, not the extreme cases merely, but all the cases ?— 
Well, I could hardly give you the number. Do you 
include insane or idiots ? 


23091. Those with congenital deficiency ?—It would not 


be a very large number, I suppose; possibly double, but I 
could not give it to you with any degree of accuracy. 
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23092. What is the population of the prison of which 
you are in medical charge ?—572 daily, that is including 
male and female and some thirteen convicts. 


23093. And how many feeble-minded persons would be 
there on the average ?—I have made it this year about 
twenty. I could not tell you for a lengthened period. 


23094. But for one day ?—You would find half a dozen. 


23095. Then I notice that you dispose of them in three 
ways at the end of the sentence ?7—Yes. 


23096. Which of them is the most usual ?—The usual 
way is to notify to the relatives and they call and take 
care of them. Well then, in case of illness they are trans- 
ferred over to the workhouse with a letter to the master of 
the workhouse, and failing that the police are notified. 


23097. You only send them to the workhouse in case 
of illness ?—That is all. 


23098. So that the regular habit is to merely notify the 
relatives ?—Yes. 


23099. Can you give me any percentage of what pro- 
portion of this class come back under the same sentence 
for another offence ?—I think there are two or three cases 
which return frequently. 


23100. Is there any possibility of getting these cases 
taken care of outside the prison at the present time ?— 
Not that I am aware of. 

23101. It is a very serious form of insanity ?—Yes. 

23102. They are lunatics for all practical purposes ?— 
Yes, they are really. 

23103. Now you are entitled to certify these people as 
lunatics ?—No. 

23104. Why not ?—Well, there would be a difficulty. 
Not in such extreme cases as all that. 

23105. What would be the difficulty ?—Well they are 
really not lunatics. You could not specify any particular 
delusions or anything of that kind. 

23106. It is not necessary to specify delusions in the 
certificates ?—Well, it is well to put something in it. 

23107. ‘‘ Lunatic °’ includes idiots, and idiots do not 
have delusions, Is not that so in Ireland ?—I suppose 
so, but the habit is to lock up these people and not to 
send them to an asylum. If I sent them to an asylum 
they would be kept for a short time and sent away again. 

23108. Perhaps the reason that you do not send them 
is that they would not be kept ?—Yes. 

23109. Now if you had it in your power to certify 
these under some permanent form for detention at an 
asylum you would use that power ?—Undoubtedly. 

23110. Would that be a very valuable thing to have ? 
—It would ; but of course, where the number is so small it 
does not make much difference. 

23111. Quite so; but the few cases that you get 
would be secured proper attention in that way ?—Yes. 

23112. (Mr. Byrne.) I should like to ask you the same 
question as I asked the previous witness: What do you 
think of the utility of the present system of short sen- 
tences 7—I think they are perfectly useless. 

23113. Do you think it is a crying evil ?—A very 
great one indeed. 

23114. You have thought of the indeterminate sen- 
tence ?—Yes. @ 

23115. It is the only direction of reform ?—Yes. 

23116. Which form of indeterminate sentence do you 
prefer—a sentence up to two years or three years, or one 
simply indeterminate ?—I should not be inclined to think 
that an indeterminate sentence ought to be passed. The 
way I should like it would be a sentence for a lengthened 
period. 


23117. Subject to probationary licence ?—Subject to 


probationary licence. 
23118. And would that, in your opinion, involve the 


“establishment of a new type of institution or merely a 


modification of the present system ?—I should think it 
would be possible to have it in connection with the present 
system. 

23119. Would you have a penal colony ?—Yes, I 
would have some arrangement of that kind. 

23120. And you would not call it by the name of a 
prison ?—Not by the name of a prison. 

‘23121. And that would satisfy public opinion ?—Yes. 


— 
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23122. I wish to ask you a question with respect to 
the steps you take as an experienced official of a convict 
prison ?—Yes. 

23123. In England, when a feeble-minded person is 
discharged from prison, in addition to the other steps 
taken, notice is also sent to the police with a view to 
supervision and with direct instructions that, if that 
person gets into trouble again, the magistrate before 
whom he is brought shall be provided with a copy of the 
prison medical service letter so that he shall know that 
the man is feeble-minded and not perfectly responsible 
or fit for prison discipline. Do they do that in Ireland ? 
—No, I do not know. 

23124. Do you know that it is done privately or 
whether the police bring such matters before the Court ? 
—I do not think as a matter of fact that they are brought 
before the Court. 

23125. Ifa man who has been known to be feeble-minded 
assaults the police he is just brought up as a criminal and 
tried in the ordinary way ?—In the ordinary way. 

23126. Would you think it a good thing to have that 
system that I have mentioned introduced into Ireland ? 


—I should think it a good thing. 


23127. What would the magistrates and judges do in 
Treland if they had that before them, do you think ?— 
{ should not be prepared to say. 

23128. Would you be surprised to hear that in England 
they go on sentencing just the same ?—Very probably, 

23129. Remember the procedure under Section J of 
the Inebriates Act, that a person is charged with an 
indictable offence practically in the same way as with 
drunkenness, and if an habitual drunkard he may be so 
charged ; would you be in favour of a similar procedure 
being applied to a feeble-minded person not confined 
as a lunatic ?—I do not quite understand you. 

23130. It is unsatisfactory that a feeble-minded person 
who has been in prison and who commits a breach of 
the criminal law should be brought before a Criminal Court 
which Court has no power to send him to prison again 
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for anything but that breach of the criminal law. Would 


you allow the Court to have power to pronounce an 
indefinite sentence within limits ?—Undoubtedly. 


23131. And the further question I asked was how 
you would bring it about that the Court should always 
have this matter before it. Would you allow such 
persons to be charged in the same way as inebriates ?— 
Yes, as showing that they are of weak mind, and that 
the crime was the outcome of the weak mind. 


23132. And would you make it the duty of the police 
te bring these facts before the Court ?—Yes. 


23133. (Mr. Greene.) Of those prisoners, the sixteen 
males and four females, that you found to be mentally 
deficient, did it appear to you, or have you any knowledge 
whether they were congenitally deficient, or whether it 
was due to some deterioration from other causes ?—Well, 
I could hardly form an opinion on that in these particular 
cases. They are middle-aged people, and it would be 
very difficult indeed to form an opinion. In both of 
the cases that I give here, they have had a fair education, 
and there is nothing to show that there is any congenital 
defect, and I should be inclined to think that it is more 
due to the lives led by them. 


23134. But I suppose the extent of their mind was 
not such that it would be taken cognisance of by the 
Court that sent them to prison ?—No, I should not think 
it was considered by the Court at all at the time. The 
crime was simply dealt with. 

23135. I think you were in the room when Dr. Matheson 
and»Dr. Woodhouse gave evidence with respect to their 
strong opinion that more protection is necessary for 
women. Do you agree with that ?—Quite. 


23136. Might I ask whether you think that that opinion 
would be generally shared ?—Oh, a general opinion I 
should think. 


23137. (Chairman.) Is there anything that you would 
like to add ?—I do not think so. 


23138. We are very much obliged to you. 


Joun Faaan, Esq, F.R.C.8., Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial Sckools, called; end Exemined. 


23139. (Chairman.) You have been inspector of in- 
dustrial schools since 1897. Would you be so kind as 
to tell us whether you had connection with this work 
before that ?—No. 

23140. Or any official position ?—No. 

23141. You have been so kind as to give us a state- 
ment of your evidence. Might we put it on the notes ?— 
Yes. 

There are five reformatory and sixty-eight industrial 
schools in Ireland. 

REFORMATORIES. 

The first reformatory school established in Ireland 
was certified in 1858. 

The principal Act governing reformatory schools in 
Ireland is the Irish Reformatory Schools Act, 1868. 
Under the provisions of this Act any person apparently 
under sixteen years of age convicted of any offence pun- 
ishable with penal servitude or imprisonment may be 
sent to a reformatory. The provisions of this Act have 
been modified by the Reformatory Schools Act, 1893, 
the Reformatory Schools Act, 1899, and the Youthful 
Offenders Act, 1901. Under existing legislation the 
period of detention in a reformatory school must be not 
less than three, and not more than five years, and in no 
case must an offender be detained beyond the age of 
nineteen years. A child under the age of twelve years 
not previously convicted may not be committed to a 
reformatory school. 

There were 559 inmates—520 boys and 39 girls—in 
reformatory schools at the end of the year 1905. In 
that year 164 boys and 7 girls were admitted into re- 
formatory schools. 

The government capitation grant for juveniles in re- 
formatory schools is 6s. per week. Local authorities 
contribute at rates varying from ls. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per 
“head per week. 

InpusTRIAL ScHOOLS. 

The first industrial schools established in Ireland were 
opened in 1869. 

The principal Act governing industrial schools in this 
country is the Industrial Schools Act (Ireland), 1868. 
The provisions of this Act have been extended by subse- 
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quent enactments. The Acts at present in force provide 
for the admission into industrial schools of two classes of 
children :— 

(1) Children under the age of twelve years charged with 
an offence punishable by imprisonment or a less punish- 
ment, who either have not been convicted of felony or, 
having been convicted of felony, were discharged or 
punished with whipping only. 

(2) Children’ under the age of fourteen years coming 
within some one of the following descriptions :— 

Found begging or receiving alms, whether actually 
or under the pretext of selling or offering for sale 
anything ; or 

Being in any street or public place for the purpose 
of begging or receiving alms, whether actually or 
under the pretext of selling or offering for sale any- 
thing ; or 

Found wandering, and not having any home; or 

Found wandering, and not having any settled place 
of abode ; or 

Found wandering, and not having any proper 
guardianship ; or 

Found wandering, and not having any visible 
means of subsistence ; or 

Found destitute, and being an orphan ; or 

Found destitute, and having a surviving parent 
who is undergoing penal servitude or imprisonment ; 
or 

Frequenting the company of reputed thieves; or 

Lodging, living, or residing with common or reputed 
prostitutes ; or 

Lodging, living, or residing in a house resided in or 
frequented by prostitutes for the purpose of prostitu- 
tion; or 

Frequenting the company of prostitutes; or 

Being under the sole charge of a mother convicted 
for the second time of crime, and having no visible 
means of support or being without proper guardian- 
ship; or 

Having offended a second time or subsequently 
after a previous conviction of a contravention of 
any bye-laws as to street trade made under the 
Employment of Children Act, 1903. 
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managers of industrial schools have power to exercise 
supervision over those discharged from their schools 
until they attain the age of eighteen years. — 

Excluding voluntary cases, there were 7,951 inmates— 
3,670 boys and 4,281 girls—in industrial schools at the 
end of 1905. In that year 1,294 children, of whom 
652 were boys and 642 girls, were admitted into indus- 
trial schools. The Government capitation grant for 
children in industrial schools is 5s. per week. A capita- 
tion grant of from ls. to 2s. 6d. per week is made by 
the local authorities. ° 

Committals to industrial schools, with very few excep- 
tions, are made at Petty Sessions Courts and at the 
police courts of the Dublin Metropolitan Police district. 
Any person may bring before a court an application for 
the committal of a child to an industrial school. Mana- 
gers of schools may at their own discretion réfuse to 
admit children committed to their schools. They may 
also apply for the discharge of children, who, after ad- 
mission, are found to be unfit for industrial training, 
owing to mental or physical defects. When an applica- 
tion for the discharge of a child comes before me, I 
inquire into the case, and having fully considered it in 
all its bearings, I either recommend the Chief Secretary 
to discharge the child, or postpone taking any action 
until I have an interview with the manager. In not a 
few cases, where the latter course was adopted, I advised 
further detention, and in some cases this was attended 
with good results for the children. From returns pre- 
pared by managers of schools, it appears that at present 
the number of weak-minded inmates in reformatory 
schools is four, and the number in industrial schools 
sixty-six. 

It is not to be wondered at that the number of such 
cases in industrial schools is so small. Those who 
are active in bringing children before magistrates for the 
purpose of having them committed to industrial schools 
know that managers will not receive defectives, and the 
magistrates, who are also aware of this fact, do not as a 
rule commit cases of this kind. Furthermore, should 
a defective be committed, on the medical attendant of 
the school certifying that the child is unfit for industrial 
training, the managers may refuse to receive the child 
without assigning any reason therefor. 

The presence of weak-minded children in the schools, 
provided that their numbers are limited, and that their 
mental defects are not of too pronounced a type, is 
mutually beneficial. The dull and weak are stimulated by 
coming in contact with brighter and more alert children, 
and are benefited by being in daily touch with an active, 
well-regulated life. 

Ihave sanctioned the removal to a reformatory of a few 
morally defective children. A few have been sent to 
lunatic asylums. 

The question that gives the greatest concern to managers 
of schools is how to dispose of the weak-minded, when 
they arrive at the age at which they must be discharged 
from school. I have been consulted on this matter on 
occasions. Ifa child is an imbecile, there is no alternative 
but to send him to the workhouse. In the other cases 
the managers do their best to get the children into Homes 
where they believe their weakness will be understood, and 
special care will be bestowed upon them. The religious 
communities occasionally keep the mentally affected in 
their institutions, after their term of detention has ex- 
pired, or send them to some other convent. It would bea 
great boon if there were some suitable institution to which 
these children might be sent when discharged from 
school. 

A number of dull and some weak-minded children have 
passed through the industrial schools of this country who 
greatly benefited by the training they received in the 
schools. It is evident that children of this class, if left in 
their unhealthy surroundings, ill-treated and neglected, 
would eventually join the ranks of the feeble-minded, and 


become a burden on society. The training of those of 


them admitted into industrial schools rescues them from 
such a fate, and enables them to earn their own livelihood. 

It occurs to me, having experience of the careful and 
successful way in which managers of reformatory and 
industrial schools deal generally with children, that some 
of these institutions might be made available as Homes 
for the feeble-minded, with separate accommodation for 
children and adults. This holds good more especially in 
the case of girls, There are three girls’ schools under my 
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supervision, which are admirably adapted for the training 
of this class. One of these institutions is in Limerick, 
where one community has under its charge an industrial 
school, a reformatory school, and a penitentiary. The 
second is at High Park, near Dublin, where a reformatory 
school and a penitentiary are under the management of 
one community. The third is in Cork. In this case an 
industrial school and penitentiary are under the manage- 
ment of one community. 

23142. (Mr. Byrne.) I should like to ask you a ques- 
tion as to the utility of the industrial and reformatory 
schools system with respect to the feeble-minded. I 
see they are fairly rigidly excluded from the schools at 
present ?—Yes. 

23143. Is that because the admission body asks a 
question as a rule as to whether they are feeble-minded and 
the answer is ‘‘ Yes? ?—No, the reason is that managers 
are supposed not to receive those that are defective either 
mentally or physically as they are unfit for industrial 
training. 


Yes. 
23145. Are there many rejected from the schools 
because of unfitness for industrial training or mental 
weakness ?—Not many, because few are admitted. There 
is less than one per cent. of feeble-minded in the schools. 
23146. Presumably a large number are brought up at 
the Courts who but for that restriction would be sen- 
tenced ?—No; it is pretty well known that they will 
not be received, and those persons who are instrumental 
in bringing the cases forward pass over cases of the kind. 
23147. What becomes of them, say, in Dublin; say 
there is a girl of school age who will not attend school 
and who runs about the streets and falls into precocious 
immorality as well as precocious crime, what becomes 
of her, since if she is sexually immoral to the extent of 
being an immoral imbecile, they would not allow her into 
the school; would the police allow her to run about the 


streets ?—She might be committed to a reformatory or | 


industrial school provided she came within the scope of 
the provisions of the reformatory or industrial schools 
Acts. ia 

23148. And precocious vice, sexual vice even, is not 
a disqualification for industrial schools in Ireland ?—It 
is not a disqualification. F 

23149. It is not a disqualification ?—It is not a dis- 
qualification for reformatory or industrial schools, but to 
be committed they must possess the qualifications re- 
quired by the Reformatory or Industrial Schools Acts. 
They can only be committed on the grounds prescribed 
by these Acts. If you wish I can let you have particulars 
of a. very interesting case which I followed up. Perhaps 
it might not be well to mention the names, 

23150. (Chairman.) Put initials if you like ?—This is 
a case of a girl from F., who was committed on the 
17th of January, 1898, to a reformatory school for the 
larceny of a halfpenny. It was simply that she was 
induced more or less to commit this larceny, it was con- 
doned as it were, and she was charged on the ground of 
larceny and committed for four years to the reformatory. 
And this is the report that the district inspector of the 
constabulary got of her case :— 

“TI have to report that the family circumstances 
in this case are good, the surroundings respectable, 
but owing to the disposition of B.O., I consider it, 
would be a standing danger to the youth of F. if 
she were at large. ‘The girl is afflicted with a form 
of nymphomania, and quite recently a man received 
eighteen months and a boy four months for having 
connection with her. Undoubtedly several other 
similar cases by the town lads took place, but those 
two were the only ones we were enabled to bring 
forward. Corroboration of my statement can be 
obtained from doctors and ——of F.” 

Well, that girl was discharged on the 16th of January, 
1902. I wrote to the manager for the history of the girl, 
and this is the reply I got: 

“JT am happy to send you the attached letter from 
the solicitor who was instrumental in getting the 
girl committed.” 

“In reply to your inquiry I am pleased to be able 
to report that B.O. is giving satisfaction since she 
returned from your institution. From a moral 
point of view she is entirely changed in her propen- 


23144. And the police and magistrates know that ?— 
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sity to do wrong, and has caused no trouble. Prior 
to her committal she was a positive danger to the 
youth of the town, and had gone beyond the control 
of her parents. This is all changed. She now assists 
her mother in household work. She passes my office 
on the way to the creamery at this end of the town 
and in that way comes under my personal observa- 
tion. I have also made inquiries from the residents 
in the immediate-neighbourhood as well as from the 
Constable G., who has known her for the last dozen 
years, and all speak highly of the great change in the 
girl, Her mind is a little weak, inclined to be simple, 
and were it not for this infirmity the girl would be 
in service 

constable says :— 

“I beg to say that B.O. is residing with her parents 
in Prince’s Street, F., since her discharge in 1902, 
and is going on well, but appears not to be quite 
right in her mind, and in consequence is unable to fill 
any situation.” 





Office of Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial Schools, 
Dublin Castle. 
MANAGER, 
Industrial School. 
Please state in the margin :— 

(i.) The number of children at present in the school 
whom you consider mentally deficient or feeble- 
minded. 

(ii.) The number of such cases which were 
discharged from the school during the last ten years. 

(iii.) State generally how such children have been 
disposed of, and, as far as you can, state how they 
have turned out in after life. 

(iv.) Also state whether you consider such children 
have benefited by the training they received. 

(v.) Give any views you have as to the treatment 
and disposal of such children 
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23151. (Mr. Byrne.) How old was that girl when she John Fagan, 


went to the reformatory ?—Fourteen and some months. 

23152. That is an illustration of the use of the reforma- 
tory school system ?—Quite so. You see that that child 
could not have been committed to the reformatory on 
the ground of her misconduct. 

23153. And you had to make a bogus crime ?—I 
presume so. 

23154. From the number of feeble-minded persons 
who are living in their homes in Ireland it is clear that 
there must be a good many of that sort in existence ?—Yes. 

23155. Are there a good many in the schools ?—Of 
simple-minded children ? 

23156. Yes, who are bound to go wrong sexually unless 
under supervision ?—There are some, not very many. 
You will see by the returns I propose to lay before you 
that the number of feeble-minded children of every 
description in the schools is not large. After getting your 
notice I sent out this circular directed to the manager 
of each industrial school : 





I will read one of the replies I got in answer to the 
circular. It is from the manager of a male school in which 
there are 411 boys. The number of feeble-minded children 
in the school is two and the number discharged during the 
past ten years one. The manager says: ‘‘ He returned to 
his mother and is at present employed in a mill and doing 
fairly well. Period of detention for boy discharged too short 
to enable him to receive any benefit from training. The 
. two boys at present in school are much brighter and more 
intelligent than they were when admitted. I think that 
‘mixing with other children who are free from mental defects 
has a decided advantage for children who are only mentally 
deficient, as it tends to sharpen their intellect. Feeble- 
minded children who are practically idiots require much 
~ more personal supervision than would be possible in a large 
- school. I believe Cottage Homes would be the most 
“beneficial for them, and that they should be in a country 
- district.” I can let you have the statements by the 
“managers of all the schools and reformatories in answer to 
~ these questions. They are very interesting. 
23157. (Mr. Byrne.) That would be very valuable. 
23158. (The Chairman.) We are very much obliged.* 
23159. (Mr. Byrne.) What is your personal opinion 
_ as to the effect on the discipline and general march of the 
* school of the presence of a few feeble-minded children ?— 
I think a few feeble-minded children are a benefit for 
both, both for the others and for themselves; for the 
others it generates a kindly disposition towards children 
afflicted as they are, and I have noticed it in the schools, 
, and it is also the opinion of all the managers; and the 
children themselves benefit very much by coming in 
contact with other sharper and smarter children. 

23160. That.is opposed to the opinion prevalent in a 
great many schools in England where they get that 
bribe of 8s. a week. And do you think that the Treasury 

are acting wisely in England in paying them ?—Well, 
I should say that a certain percentage is beneficial, but 
you must not have too many of that class. The presence 

_ Of one or two in a school, I believe, not alone does no harm, 

_ but it does good:to both. JI am perfectly satisfied on that 
point. 

23161. Is it a financial matter in Ireland at all—are 
the reformatory schools and the industrial schools ranked 


* Vide p. 143 infra. 


in the line of schools that require to work hard to make 
their way ?—No; I think they are fairly well paid 
here. The grants from the Government and the local 
bodies meet all their requirements. 


23162. Have you come to the conclusion that there are 
many people in Ireland who are so lacking in self-control,. 
in working power, and in general business aptitude that. 
they are bound to come to grief and be a burden on the 
community ?—Yes, I have. I obtained from the manager 
of a reformatory school, under whose management is. 
also a penitentiary for the unfortunate class of women, 
her views on the subject of dealing with this class. She 
quite approves that the class in question should be kept 
under restraint for an indeterminate period. In answer 
to my question whether she would be prepared to take 
the care of children when they came up to the age of sixteen 
years, when they were bound to be discharged from the 
school, she said she would be willing on reasonable 
terms to provide for and look after a certain number who 
were not lunatics, epileptics, or idiots, and who only 
required careful supervision. 


23163. And do you share that opinion yourself ?—- 
I do. 


23164. You go so far as to think that the extension of the 
industrial and reformatory school system would be at least. 
one very good way of dealing with this difficulty ?—Yes, for 
a certain class of the feeble-minded that would not re- 
quire much restraint, 

23165. Do you think it is the best way ?—Well, in this 
country I should say so. In connection with these 
schools they could utilise the existing accommodation or 
erect cottages or such additional buildings as would be 
considered suitable, provided they were given the power: 
of supervising the cases entrusted to their charge for an. 
indeterminate period. Should any of the cases under 
their care pass into the category of lunatics, epileptics,. 
idiots or objectionable imbeciles there should be pro- 
vision to transfer them to an Institution provided for the 
treatment of such cases. The services of those remaining 
could be utilised and their lives made happy in the insti- 
tution while those of them who improve by the treatment 
and training may be allowed out on licence to the care of 
respectable trustworthy people. In this way the cost of 
maintenance would be lessened. 
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23166. Would it, in your opinion, be economical ?— 
I should think so. 


23167. At least as economical as any other system ?— 
I think so, and certainly more efficient. 

23168. It would meet any popular objection as regards 
the liberty of the subject. I suppose you would have 
them committed ?—Yes. 

23169. And inspected ?—Yes, closely inspected. 


23170. You would have their lives regulated, so to speak, 
and you would have a committee and visitors and so on ? 
—I think inspection by a responsible official sufficient. 


23171. And all these things would immediately follow 
from its being grafted on to the reformatory school ?—Yes, 
to such reformatory and industrial schools as were willing 
to receive them. 

23172. And that is the ground on which you recommend 
it ?—Yes. 

23173. Would you admit to this old reformatory school, 
if I may so call it, both those who have been in the refor- 
matory school, and suitable children who have never been 
in that school, but are picked up by the school ?—Yes, 
to those schools which could provide suitable accommoda- 
tion and the managers of which were willing to receive 
them 

23174. Do you think it would be either necessary or 
desirable to have one State reformatory of that sort ?— 
Not for the feeble-minded, but I think there should be 
one for idiots, imbeciles, and epileptics, into which all 
such cases could be drafted. The feeble-minded could be 
dealt with in those reformatory institutions in connec- 
tion with existing schools to which 1 have alluded. 


23175. You would have some very unpleasant people 
in those schools, would you not ?—Possibly. 


23176. Those who were rapidly degenerating and 
who would probably get into a condition in which they 
would interfere with the school and the school would ask 
you to take them away ?—Yes, in such cases I should 
recommend them to be transferred to the special 
institution referred to. 


23177. And you might have moral enormities wiih 
which the school could hardly cope ?—Yes, very marked 
cases of this kind should also be transferred. 


23178. Some things with which the managers of an 
ordinary school would feel themselves incapable of coping ? 
—Yes, such cases should be transferred to this institu- 
tion already mentioned or to the Poor Law Unions where 
special accommodaticn should be provided for this class. 
At the present time it occasionally happens that children 
of this class are sent from industrial schools to reforma- 
tories and sometimes to the Poor Law Unions. 


23179. Of course, in the absence of such a place as that, 
a number are taken in the poor-houses, are they not ?— 
Yes. 

23180. Do you think as a temporary measure that the 
poor-houses, should have power to detain them ?—I think 
sO. 

23181. And would it be your idea that if those per- 
manent institutions were established they should aim 
at preparing men and women ?—Yes, they should train 
those committed to them. After a course of training 
they might, if considered safe, return to their parents or 
be sent out to work with reliable trustworthy persons, 


23182. Would you describe it, then, as a very elastic 
system ?—Yes, a very elastic system. 


23183. You think it would work well for that reason ?— 
Yes. 


23184. (Dr. Dunlop.) There is a word that I have some 
difficulty in interpreting—“ penitentiary.” What sort 
of an institution is that ?—It is one for fallen women. 


23185. Is it a prison ?—No. 
23186. Itisa house of refuge ?—Yes, a house of refuge. 


23187. Because penitentiary generally means a prison ?” 
Here it is used in the sense I have mentioned. 


23188. Your advice is this, that your congenitally 
defective should be divided into two classes ?—Yes. 

23189. The feeble-minded in reformatory schools and 
the imbeciles in asylums ?—Yes, imbeciles meaning those 
bordering on idiocy. 

23190. Two different classes of people ?—Yes. 


EVIDENCE ; 


23191. One philanthropic and the other State ?—Yes. 
but in the case of the philanthropic there should be alsu 
State and local aid. 


23192. Do you think you are able, or that anyone else is 
able, to separate the defective into two classes ?—When 
you get to the boundary line I suppose you will have 
differences of opinion. It is hard to distinguish between 
them, the shades are so very indistinct. 


23193. In fact the two classes are practically in- 
distinguishable ?—They merge into one another. 


23194. And the amount of overlapping might be 
enormous ?—There might be overlapping. 


23195. Do you think it is good policy to divide one class 
by such artificial means by putting them, under two 
different authorities that might be supported from two 
different sources ?—I think it would be very much 
to the advantage of the feeble-minded, using the word 
‘‘feeble-minded” in the ordinary sense as meaning 
people that we call “ not all there.” 


23196. That is the imbecile ?—I associate with the 
term “imbecile” rather the grave and worst case of the 
feeble-minded. 


23197. Is not that the idiot ?—Yes, bordering on idiocy. 


23198. But the point I want to put is that there is no 
distinction between the two classes ?—The dividing line 
must be an arbitrary one. 


23199. Do you think it is good policy to make any dis- 
tinction between them and to put them under entirely 
different authorities and supported by different money 
and very probably on different lines ?—Yes, more 
especially for the well marked cases in both classes. I 
consider it would be a hardship to allow the feeble- 
minded to associate with the other class consisting of the 
depraved imbecile, the epileptic, and the idiot. This 
classis hopeless. In the other class there are possibilities 
of improvement to the extent that they may be able to 
earn their own livelihood. For those who are not dis- 
tinctly feeble-minded it is a hardship to be put in the other 
class, and a great many of those could be licensed out 
and the State and the local bodies be relieved of sup- 
porting them. ; 


23200. Now you have a fairly wide knowledge of the 
children of Ireland ?—I have about 8,000 children under 
my observation. 


23201. You have heard a witness to-day say that 480 
was a fair estimate of the number of feeble-minded and 
imbecile children in the country generally ?—I think 
there must be some mistake there. 


23202. (Mr. Greene.) You have presented us with a very 
interesting narrative of a feeble-minded young woman 
who had lapsed into immorality, and it is suggested to me 
to ask you a question which I have asked each of the 
other witnesses. Do you think it would be advisable to 
extend the protection given by the Criminal Law Amende 
ment Act to feeble-minded women so as to make it punish- 
able for any person to attempt carnal knowledge of them 
whether the accused knew or did not know of the feeble- 
mindedness of the victim ?—Yes, I think so. 


23203 In the case you have given to us this person was 
evidently sought after and abused by a great number of 
people ?—Yes. 

23204. And there would be no way of stopping that 
possibility unless there was some extension of the law ?— 
No. 

23205. And therefore, this unhappy woman would have 


been saved a great deal of that degradation if the law had 
been so amended ?—Yes. 


23206. And would you accept the theory that there 
should be an absolute prohibition ?—Yes. 


23207. That any person attempting to have such 
illicit connection should run his own risk ?—Yes. - 


23208. (Mr. Byrne.) Have you anything in your re- 
ports of recent years referring to this subject ?—No; 
such cases are very few. In the Oonvent Industrial 
Schools many of these cases are taken charge of by the 
community, some remain until they are up to 30 and 40 
years of age, and some are sent to other convents where 
they are suitably employed. ‘ 
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Views of Managers as to the 
treatment and disposal of 
the Feeble-minded. 











I think that mixing with other 
children who are free from men- 
tal defects has a decided advan- 
tage for children who are only 
mentally deficient as it tends 
to sharpen their intellect. Feeble- 
minded children who are practi- 
cally idiots require much more 
personal supervision than would 
be possible in a large school. 
I believe cottage homes would 
be the most beneficial for them 
and that they should be in a 


Such children are not likely 
to succeed at trades, whilst they 
may become useful as farm 


I would have them trained 
to such agricultural operations 
as would be suited to their men- 
tal and physical powers, and on 
discharge would send them to 
farmers, or return them to res- 
pectable friends in a position to 
provide them with suitable em- 


That an Institute be estab- 
lished for such children where 
individual 
attention and the vigilance of 
proper guardians, which would 
prevent in a great measure much 
of the evil caused by their being 
allowed unrestrained liberty to 
their evil propensities, which is 
often the case when such child- 
ren are discharged to relatives 


I consider such boys are im- 
proved by mixing with boys of 
strong mind, whilst their pre- 
sence in a school where boys of 
intellects are detained 
interferes with the general effi- 
ciency of such schools. 


There should be a separate 


Number Number of Disposal Remarks on the 
te rooble-minded Feeble-minded | of those effect of the 

[nmates| “ Ohildren in discharged discharged training received 
School. during past 10) during past | by Feeble-minded 

School years. 10 years. Chi'dren. 

411 2 1 He retur- Period of deten- 
ned to his | tion for boy dis- 
mother and /| charged too short 
is at present | to enable him to 
employed in| receive any benefit 
a mill and | from training. 
doing fairly The two boys at 
well. present in school 

are much brighter 
and more intelligent 
than they were 
when admitted. 
country district. 

161 1 = — — 

200 2 5 Two to ser- They benefited 
vice on farms. | from the training. 
Three to 
friends. Of servants. 
four 1 have 
heard favour- 
able reports 
as farm ser- 
vants. 

ployment. 

58 — 2 One was One boy, when 
transferred | first admitted, had 
from this | most vicious ten- | they would receive 
school which | dencies, and if not 
is for junior | carefully watched 
boys to a| would select the 
senior boys’ | smallest and weak- 
school. The | est children as the 
second boy | objects of his 
was dis- | cruelty. By much 
charged by | careful training and 
order of the | constant advice he | or friends. 
Chief Secre- | became gradually 
tary and sent | a kind and amicable 
back to his | companion, but all 
father. This | efforts to teach him 
boy in addi- | to read and write 
tion to being | were useless. 
deficient in A second boy who 
mental capac- | was under the care 
ity was ex- | of the Sister Infir- 
cessively scro- | marian the greater 
fulous. part of his time, 

benefited a little 
during his stay in 
school. 

152 1 1 — These boys have 
benefited to a cer- 
tain extent. 

healthy 

206 1 = I consider this 
class of children 


totally unfit for In- 
dustrial Schools or 
industrial training. 


Institution for the treatment of 
children mentally deficient or 
they should be sent to the Poor 
Law Unions. 





John Fagan, 
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Number of 
Feeble-minded 
Children in 
School. 











Number of 
Feeble-minded 
discharged 
during past 10 
years. 


Disposal! of 
those 
discharged 
during past 
10 years. 








The boy 
discharged is 
in the county 
workhouse. 


Three went | 


to employ- 
ment. One 
is in an asy- 
lum. One in 
a Reforma- 
tory. One 
went to 
friends, and 
two died. 


Discharged 
by order of 
the Chief 
Secretary 
after being in 
school three 
months. He 
was sent to 
the work- 
house. 


The two 
discharged 
are brothers 
and are in the 
Stewart In- 
stitution, 

Che pelizod, 
where they 
are doing well 


Returned 
to his mother. 





Remarks on the 
effect of the 
training received 
by Feeble-minded 


Children. 
This boy certainly 
was incapable of 


deriving any benefit 
from the training of 
the school, ‘but his 
was an extreme case. 


Three of the eight 
profited somewhat 


' by the school, five 


derived only a mini- 
mum profit. 


They benefited. 


The boy at, pre- 
sent in school has 
derived very little 
benefit. 


It was found that 
the boy after eight 
months in school 
was incapable of 
being trained. 


Views of Managers as to the 
treatment and disposal of the 
Feeble-minded. 





It is doubtful whether such child- 
ren should be committed to Indus- 


trial Schools at all. 


They become 


eventually the objects of the 
ridicule and contempt of the 
school, and wken they go out into 


the world 


they are subjected 


to coarse treatment and finally 


drift to the 


workhouse or go to 


swell the ranks of our country 


beggars. 


Then there is the danger of 
marriage and begetting children 


who exhibit 


in an intensified 


form the weakness of the parents. 

Such boys become industrious 
farm labourers, and this inclines 
me to the belief that they should 
be detained during life in In-. 
stitutions and employed at gar- © 
den or farm labour under kindly 


supervision. 


Boys who show defactivenessi 
soon after admission should be 


medically 


‘and ss if. 


examined, 


seriously affected discharged to 
their friends or to their respec- 


tive Unions. 


I consider such cases should be 
under special supervision while’ 
in school, and, where possible, 


as soon as the opportunity 


per- 


mits, they should be transferred 
to an Institution similar to the! 
Stewart Institution, Chapelizod. 


They are 
training. 
some Home 


unfit for industrial 
They should be in 
or hospital. . 


T intend to apply later on for 
the discharge of the two boys 
at present in school. | | 
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'| Number Number of ‘ Remarks on the - 
Wont aoe q | Feeble-minded aE Laer 3 effect of the Views of Managers as to the treat- 5 May 1906. 
Inmates Childr ne discharged os ai aie training received ment and disposal of the Feeble- 
in i‘ Gy : during past 10 | ° er S| by Feeble-minded minded. 
Schoo. no tae years. sg a dat Children. 
14) 171 —_ — — 7 The ordinary Industrial School 
is not, in my opinion, a suitable 
place for such children. 
I would suggest that they be 
placed in a separate institution 
in which their training would 
receive exclusive attention and 
special treatment. 
15} 115 - 2 Sent to the These two boys — 
workhouse. were not capable of 
being trained. 
16| 147 2 1 Placed with I consider they Nobody will employ feeble- 
a farmer and | derive benefit from | minded boys but farmers, and 
has . given | their training, but | they only to use them as crea- 
satisfaction to | not sufficient to jus- | mery messengers. 
his master | tify expense and 
by making | trouble entailed. 
himself gene- 
rally useful. 
17) 3954 1 — — — Individual interest should be 


taken in such children. They 
improve and develop under kind 
treatment. If they could be 
licensed to a trustworthy person 
it would be more to their advan- 
tage than to be placed in an 
Institution. 
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FEMALE INDUSTRIAL 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


SCHOOLS. 








Number of 
Feeble-minded 
Children in 
School. 











Number of 
Feeble-minded 
discharged 
during past 10 
years. 





Ct 





Disposal of 
those 
discharged 
during past 
ten years. 


One 
turned to 
friends. The 
remainder 
were sent to 
service. 

Those in ser- 
vice are 
continually 
changing 
situations and 
are 
occasionally 
in the Union. 


re- 


Retained in 
school till a 
suitable place 
offered. Since 
then she has 
developed 
symptoms of 


epilepsy. 


Two 
assisting in 
the school 
laundry. Two 
went to Good 
Shepherd 
Home. One 
unaccounted 
for. 


are 


One in 
Larne Work- 
house where 
she is em- 
ployed wash- 
ing. 

One is sup- 
ported by the 
Committee of 
the school in 
a comfortable 
Home in the 
country. She 
can help with 
light work. 


Sent to do- 
mestic service 
in country 
places to 
people we 
knew would 
be kind to 
them. One is 
dead. Three 
are doing well 
and one un- 
known. 


Sent to Aux- 
iliary Asylum, 
Youghal., 
Last report 
from Asylum 
stated the 
child was 
improving. 


Remarks on the 
effect of the 
training received 
by Feeble-minded 
Children. 


Views of Managers as to 
the treatment and disposal of 
the Feeble-minded. 








Undoubtedly they 


have been  im- 
proved by the 
training, though 


incapable of bene- 
fiting as much as 
others. 


Incapable of lit- 
erary work of any 
kind, but was: cap- 
able of being taught 
domestic work. 


The training they 
received made them 
fairly competent in 
laundry work and 
thereby enabled 
them’ to earn a 
livelihood, 


Such children have 
benefited by the 
training, especially 
the industrial train- 
ing. 


The manager 
considers the school 
training very bene- 
ficial for these 
children except in 
the case of real 
idiots. 





A Home in Ireland, such as Dr. 
Banardo has in England, for 
feeble-minded girls, would be a 
boon to thiscountry. There they 
might be taught some one kind of 
work which they could do, and be 
under protection, which they 
badly need all the time. 

One of the cases at present in 
the Home is quite incapable of 
being sent to service, and in the 
absence of any other place we 
shall have to send her to the 
Union when her term expires. 


I consider that feeble-minded 
children benefit much by being 
trained to domestic work in in- 
dustrial schools. 


It would be well to have them ~ 
taught one branch of domestic — 
economy—whatever they have © 
aptitude for, and then to send 
them to a Home or Institution 
where they would be employed 
according to their capabilities. 


‘These children, I think, should 
be treated very kindly, and made 
to cultivate a love of work. We — 
find they do better in country 
places than in large towns, 


The manager thinks if tnese 
children were placed in a school 
where they could receive special 
training, they might so far im- 
prove as to be able to help a little 
towards their own support. For 
real idiots the manager would 
recommend their being sent to an 
asylum for such cases, 
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Number Number of Disposal Remarks on the 5 May 1906 
of Pachieninied Feeble-minded of those effect of the Views of Managers as to the Nit aes : 
Inmates discharged discharged training received by treatment and disposal of 
in during past 10/ during past Feeble-minded the Feeble-minded. 
Schools. years. 10 years. Children. 

118 3 One returned We think that Some of these children, as 
to friendsand | these children have | they advance in years, develop a 
is doing fairly | benefited by the | taste for manual work. So we 
well. One is | training they re- | consider it. would be useful to 
employed in | ceived. cultivate this taste by devoting 
the Convent most of their training. to work 
as kitchen for which they show an aptitude. 
maid. She 
has not been 
very _ satis- 
factory. The 
third girl, 
who returned 
to friends, is 
now in a 
lunatic asy- 
lum. 

176 2 Discharged These children I consider such children should 
by order of | have not benefited | be treated in Institutions specially 
the Chief by their time in | organised for them: 

Secretary to | the school. * 
the Union 
Hospital. 

85 1 Was en- She benefited by When kindly treated and not 
gaged in the | the training she | overworked they can be made 
Convent for | received. useful. They should be given 
some time, only to a reliable person in the 
and was then neighbourhood of the school. 
sent to a re- 
spectable per- 
son to assist 
in household 
work. She is 
paid a small 
salary and is 
doing well. 

149 7 Four sent These children Though dull and deficient .. 
to service— | have certainly been | intelligence, I consider it most 
three doing | benefited by school | desirable that such cases should 
well. One does | training. receive what training and _ in- 
not keep her struction they are capable of, 
situation. and get such a start in life as may 

Three re- enable them to earn an honest 
turned to living. 
friends. 

70 2 Sent to take Had these children Strict discipline, _ tidiness, 
humble situa- | not been trained | punctuality, kindly, firmly, and 
tions and earn | under discipline they | perseveringly enforced have 
a decent live- | would certainly have | wonderful effects in these cases. 
lihood. been vicious and use- | A safe home with humble people 

less. can be nearly always procured. 

142 23 Twelve went The average have That such children should be 

to situations. | benefited in aslight | given a separate and special 
Eleven re- | degree. . system of training chiefly through 
turned to (1) Object Lessons, (2) Oral In- 
friends. Nine struction, (3) Physical Drill. If 
have turned this cannot be given, these 
out fairly well. children should be returned to 
' their Unions as I consider that 
they harm those children with 
whom they associate by lowering 
their mental standard. 

80 & Three re- Such children are These children should be treated 
turned to| benefited by the | kindly but firmly and should 
friends. One| training, as they | only be given to good trustworthy 
wenttoasitu- | learn how to do | people. 
ation, which | manual work. 
she still holds. 
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Number afin Gene Number of Disposal of Remarks on the 
: F Bia inded Feeble-minded those effect of the Views of Managers as to the 
Inmates at ee ee discharged discharged training received treatment and disposal of the 
in aoviool during past during past by Feeble-minded Feeble-minded. 
School : ; 10 years. 10 years. Children. 

14 53 1 — — The child at The manager thinks it would 
present in school! be a good thing if there were 
is incapable of | special Institutions for such chil- 
being taught. dren. 

15| 53 = — ne — Our experience among the poor 

is that there are girls very weak 
'in intellect who are capable of — 
_being trained to rough house 
work and laundry work, etc., and of 
thus becoming able to earn an 
honest living for themselves and 
escape an idle life in a workhouse 
ward or perhaps worse. 
16> 34 ae 1 Returned to I consider such ~— 
friends. children much im- 
proved by the 
training they receive 

17g st —- 1 Living with The training is _ 

her mother, | beneficial. 
doing well. 

Siew = l | Discharged They do _ not I think such children ought not 
‘ by Order of | benefit by the | to be committed for industrial 
| Chief Secre- | training. training at all. 

tary, was 
committed to 
a Lunatic 
Asylum. She 
is now with 
her mother. 

19} 103 1 3 One was They benefit, for That there should be some in- 

sent to im- | all are found useful | stitution to receive such children 
becile ward | for manual work in | as they are incapable of receiving 
in workhouse. | their respective | industrial training, which would 
Two went to | places—in washing, | enable them to earn a livelihood 
service but | scrubbing, etc. outside. 
had to be 
sent to 
Homes for 
safety as they 
were incap- 
able of mind- 
ing them- 
selves. 
20) 77 i 2 One died in ue If a school were set apart for 
hospital, one, girls not fit to leave at sixteen 
& Very bad years of age it would be a blessing. 
case, is doing Besides those of weak intellect 
well helping there are girls whose levity of 
in kitchenand character renders them unfit for 
laundry of a service at that age; a few addi- 
convent. tional years of careful supervision 
and plenty of employment would 
make them excellent servants. 
| 
6 
SU TE 2 5 They are all Without the Our experience of such cases 
employedand | training they —re- | makes us think that such children 
doing very | ceived they could} do best and are happiest among 
well earning | not do what they | senior children who are steady, 
fair wages. are Now doing, earn- | gentle, and well mannered ; they 
ing their living. look up to these, try to imitate 



































them, and in time acquire cleanly 
and regular habits, while they 
resent the society of those afflicted 
like themselves and in it become 
quarrelsome, vicious, and  un- 
manageable. " 
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erg Number of 
Vics othe Feeble-minded 
; Children in 


in zs 
School. School. 
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' Number of 
Fee ble-minded 
discharged 
during past 10 
years. 


Disposal 
of those 
discharged 
during past 
10 years. 
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Remarks on the 
effect of the 
training received 
by Feeble- 
minded Children. 
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Sent to 
imbecile ward 
of workhouse. 


They _ be- 
came _ char- 
women and 
have gone on 


well. 


The girl is 
living with 
her _ friends 
and able for 
nothing. 


Returned 
to friends. 


Sent to 
domestic ser- 
vice. One 
was going on 
well until she 
died. The 
other came 
back to school 
and is en- 
gaged be- 
tween _ the 
bakery and 
laundry at 
small wages. 

They have 
got situations 
suitable to 
their capacity 
and have all 
turned out 
well. 





The child was in- 
capable of being 
trained. 


Did not benefit 
in a literary line; 
often very good at 
manual work. 


Did not. benefit 
by the training she 
received. 


She _ benefited. 
She learned to knit 
and sew and could 
read a little after 
some years. 


Decidedly they 
have benefited. 


I consider such 
children have bene- 
fited very much by 
the training they 
have received,’as it 
has developed the 
little intellect they 
had. 








Views of Managers as to the 
treatment and disposal of 
the Feeble-minded. 





They should never be admitted, 
or if admitted in ignorance of their 
state should be discharged as 
soon as possible. . 


Hetretofore we had had no ex- 
perience of such cases; the only 
case we have will be discharged 
next June. We purpose sending 
her to one of our branch houses. 

As a general rule we decline to 
receive such cases. After a fair 
time, should we find any child who 
was admitted to this school either 
mentally or physically unfit for 
a large public school or industrial 
training, we should apply for her 
discharge and get her discharged 
accordingly on the doctor’s certi- 
ficate. There are a few of such 
cases still in the Union hospital to 
which they belong. 


Would it not be well to train 
such children to do light farm 
work, care for poultry, etc., and 
where possible employ them at 
such work after their sixteenth 
birthday ? 


I am of opinion that feeble- 
minded children, like the girl at 
present in school, are unfit for 
industrial training. 


A kind patient leading through 
the different stages of training 
has proved most effectual, and not 
requiring more than the girls are 
capable of in each case, 


We try to give more eare to the 
industrial training of this class of 
children and to get them places 
suitable for them. 





John Fagan, 


Esq., 
FRCS. 


5 May 1906. 
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Views of Managers as to the 
treatment and disposal of the 
Feeble-minded. 











Our views are that those chil- 
dren would benefit more if there 
was a system of training (apart) 
suitable to their capacities. 


Many young children who have 
suffered from cruelty and want 


benefited very much] become feeble-minded, but when 


kindly treated and when they get 
good food and air they improve 
both mentally and physically. 
This is my experience. If they 
are placed in a situation with kind 
mistresses they get on very well. 


If such children are friendless 
and homeless and not admitted 
to an Industrial School, the work- 
house must inevitably be their 
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ome Nuisbencet Number of Disposal Remarks on the 
5 May 1906. No. of F tle. os 5 d Feeble-minded of those effect of the: 
Inmates Children 4 ¥ discharged discharged training received 
in Schoo! Sch a: 1 during past during past by Feeble-minded 
oe 10 years. 10 years. Children. 

32| 60 1 2 One return- To a_ certain 
ed to friends. | degree they are 
One who was | benefited by train- 
sent to a | ing. 
situation was 
brought back 

| to Convent, 
| being so re- 
| fractory. 

33) 66 1 1 She re- I consider that 
turned to her | such children have 
mother who 
finds her very | from the training 
useful. She | they received. 
learned to 
sew and knit 
and do house- 
work while 
in school. 

34) 118 1 = au alee 

doom. 
35} 62 — 2 One sub- — 











ject to epil- 
eptic fits was 
placed in the 
“* Meath Home 
of Comfort.” 


One placed 
in the Stewart 
Institute, 
Chapelizod. 
She is sub- 
ject to epil- 
eptic fits and 
is an imbecile. 
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MALE REFORMATORY SCHOOLS. 
— 
Arn beet be Number of Disposal Remarks on the 
No. of Henhic minded Feehle-minded of those effect of the . Views of Managers as to the 
Inmates Children in discharged discharged training received treatment and disposal of the 
in School School during past during past by Feeble-minded Feeble-minded. 
; 10 years. 10 years. Children. 
233 — — — —= For this class of boys I consider 
a term in school is the only 
salvation. 
166 3 2 Both re- The two dis- I doubt very much whether a 
turned to | charged while under | Reformatory or Industrial School 
friends and | detention benefited | is a suitable place for such cases. 
turned out | morally and physi- | There should be a school or in- 
badly. cally. After dis- | stitution for children mentally or 
charge they had | physically defective, where the 
not the strength | special circumstances of these 
of character neces- | cases could be dealt with by 
sary to resist | curative treatment and appro- 
temptation. priate training. 
FEMALE REFORMATORY SCHOOLS. 
Number of Disposal Remarks on the 
No. of cba ee a Feeble-minded of aes efiect of the Views of Managers as to the 
Inmates Ohildrén ‘in discharged discharged training received treatment and disposal of the 
in School Shoal during past during past by Feeble-minded. Feeble-minded. 
’ 10 years. 10 years. Children. 
years ye i 
17 BE 1 Sent from We do consider We believe that such cases 

Reformatory | that children benefit | eventually drift into institutions, 

to prison for | by industrial train- | where they are safe, as they are 

refractory | ing, no matter what | mentally in the borderland of 

conduct, their capacity may | insanity and incapable of man- 

From the|be. ‘The girl dis- | aging for themselves. 

prison she | charged while in the 

was sent | asylum was useful 

to lunatic | in the laundry. 

asylum. After 

her discharge 

from the 

asylum she 

returned to 

her friends 

and got em- 

ployment in a 

sack manu- 

factory. The 

last account 

we have of 

her is that 

she is in the 

Union. 

22 1 3 Returned I consider they 





to friends 
One is doing 
well. One 
being epil- 
eptic is un- 
fit for con- 
stant em- 
ployment. 
The third 
who _ periodi- 
cally got 
mentally de- 
ranged was re- 
convicted for 
vagrancy. 


benefited by their 
training in school. 


———— 


ee eee 





John Fagan, 


Esq., 
F.R.CS. 





5 May 1906. 
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See Q. 


See Q. § 


See Q. 


_ and in the country. 


Dublin the cost was 42s. 


23271. 
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J. W. Garpyer, Esq., Lunacy Office, called; and Examined. 


23209. (Chairman.) Mr. Gardner, you are the consult- 
ing architect of the Lunacy Office, are you not, and all 
the plans that come before the Lunacy Commission have 
to be passed by you ?—That is so. 


23210. Perhaps you could give us some idea of the 
comparative cost of the buildings in Ireland as compared 
with England. Can you do so?—Well, I can give you the 
prices paid to all the different tradesmen in the town 
You see. when a man takes a con- 
tract in Ireland he has to pay what is called country money, 
and in towna bricklayer gets 84d., perhaps, and if he goes to 
the country he gets 94d. or 10d. A plumber gets 83d. in 
town and 104d. inthe country. The hodman, the seaffolder, 
gets 5d. here. 

23211. And that would be the same thing in England !— 
Well, no; 6d. is the common price of labour in England. 
The other rates run about nearly the same as England. 
A slater gets 9d. in town and 11d. in the country ; a painter 
71d. in the town and 94d. in the country; a plasterer gets 
8id. in the town and 103d. in the country. The cost of 
bricks is much greater here; bricks cost here 42s. a 
thousand, that is ordinary common stock bricks. 


23212. How does that compare with England ?— 
Much dearer than England. 


23213. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) They are clean brick ? 
—Oh, clean brick. 


23214. Best brick ?—Only common stocks. You buy 
them in England for about 25s. to 28s, Slates here cost 
about £15 a thousand, and that is the cheapest. They 
run from £16 to £20 and that is the average price per. 
thousand. 


23215. Before leaving the cost of bricks, you said in 
Is it better or cheaper ?—You 
see there are very few brick works here. The principal 
part of the bricks area is at Belfast, and bricks are cheaper 
there, but if you want to go to the South you have to bring 
the bricks from Durrow or Athy or some place like that. 
There are only bricks in certain centres—Dublin, Athy, 
Durrow, Youghal and Belfast,so that any bricks that you 
use— 


23216. You were going to show us some plans ?—These 
are the Purdysburn villas that I understand you went to 
see (showing plans). 


23217. Is the other one which is going to be built at 


" Antrim of the same character ?—No, it is different. This 


one which is proposed at Antrim is going to cost £73 per 
bed (showing plans). 


23218. (Charrman.) That is for the house alone ?— 
And furniture. 

2.3219. Does that include lighting ?—Yes 

23220. And draining ?—Drainage. 

23221. And any administrative block ?—No admunis. 
trative block at all. It is an addition to the existing 
asylum at Antrim. Then I also have the plans here 
(showing plans), if you want to see them, for Downpatrick, 
which is supposed to be one of the cheapest places that 
have been built. You went to see Downpatrick. 


23222. Might we have any of these plans ?—Well, you 
see these all happen to be the ones that have been ap- 
proved by His Excellency. I can let you have tracings 
of chem, but I could not let you have these, for these 
have all been approved by His Excellency, and we have 
to keep these on account of the loan. 


23223-4. But we should be glad to have them copied ? 
—You will also have to ask whether Graeme-Watt and 
Fulloch, the architects, of Belfast, would allow them. 


23225. Would you ask their permission for us ?—I 
will ask them, of course, to give me permission to send - 
you copies of the Downpatrick plans, and I have also 
to ask Basil Wilson to allow me to give you a copy of 
the Antrim plans. (See Q. 23271.) 


23226. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) Now. Purdysburn, 
Block B, what did it cost per bed ?—£100. 


23227. Now that did not include the land ?—Oh no, 
the land was bought years ago. 


23228. Did it include the fittings, did it include the 
furniture ?—Yes, not all the furniture, only what was 
fixed. 


23229. (Chairman.) The permanent furniture, not 
chairs or beds 7—No, I do not think it included any 
furniture. The cost, including equipment and permanent 
furniture, is £1,046 3s., just at the rate of £100 a bed. 


23230. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) Now by permanent 
furniture you mean something of what we should call 
in England fixtures ?—Yes, more or less, such as presses. 


23231. Quite so; it includes kitchen apparatus ?— 
Apparently. Yes, there is a range in the kitchen, and 
it also included hot water supply and plumbing and 
drainage. 

23232. All the drainage ?—Yes. 

23233. Down to the main drain ?—Up to the outfall. 

23234. It included more than connecting the house 
drain with the main drain ?—No, I do not think it did. 
Purdysburn was only done in patches, and this was con- 
nected with the main drain. If you will allow me to 
see the plan I will tell you in a moment. I would say~ 
it only included a certain amount of drainage, just 
a small run-out and that is all, just a little beyond the 
house. 

23235. Did it include the telephone ?—Oh yes, it 
included everything; the building was finished com- 
plete. 

23236. It did not include any lighting, did it ?—I do 
not know what sort of lighting they have at Purdysburn. 

23237. I think I can tell you. 
lighting, but it is not on ?—It included everything up to 
occupation. 

23238. Did it include the wiring for the electric light ?— 
I should say up to this, but they have no electric light 
there. 

23239. But the house is wired ?—Yes, but that was 
included in the contract. 

23240. What do you say as to the comparative cost; 
if a house like that were built in England how would 
the cost compare, do you think ?—It ought to be done 
for less. 

23241. Less in England ?—That particular contract 
was taken exceptionally cheap. : 

23242. And yet you say it could be done cheaper in 
England ?—Yes, because you can get far more work 
out of an English workman than out of an Irishman. 

23243. Any other reason ?—Yes; materials cheaper. 

23244, Cheaper in England ?—Yes; a bricklayer in 
Ireland, I understand, is bound down not to lay more 
than 250 bricks a day. In England I have often got a 
man to lay 1,000 bricks a day. 

23245. That was some time ago, I believe ?—1882 
to 1885. 

23246. Is it not 300 a day ?—500 is the average now. 

23247. And you say you can get more work out of an 
English workman ?—Yes. 

23248. But then you pay lower wages ?—The pay is 
higher in England, but then you get more work out of 
the workman. ; 

23249. But you are satisfied from your experience 
that you could have built this Block B at Purdysburn 
in any case at a little less cost ?—Yes. 

23250. How much do you think ?—I did not measure 
it up. I could not tell you without actually pricing it. 

23251. (Chairman.) Now let us have the Down. 
patrick ?—They both vary. One has a lofty high level 
corridor. 

23252. Which do you wish to have? I want to ask a 
similar question about Downpatrick ; which do you know 
best ?—I know the one with the high level corridor to it. 

23253. This is the additional block on the female side ? 
—Yes. 


23254. That is the heading on the drawing ?—Yes. 


It is wired for electric | 


————-— ~~. 
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23255. What did they cost ?—That cost £55 per bed, 
and the furniture was £5 10s. in addition. That comes 
to £90 10s. 

23256. What is the furniture referred to there, only 
the fixed furniture ?—Oh no, all the furniture for the 
building, beds, chairs, tables, couches, or whatever they 
could send in for the furniture. This place was not 
furnished when I was there. 

23257. Does that include crockery 7—No, no. Things 
of that sort were not provided. They had to provide 
them. 

23258. Kitchen cooking utensils ?—Yes, but not basins. 


23259. Knives and forks ?—Yes ; 
of maintenance. 


23260. And as far as the building itself is concerned 
that cost includes everything about the building ?— 
Yes. 

23261. All the drainage ?—Connecting with the other 
drain. 


that all comes out 


23262. Yes, and the lighting arrangements ?—Yes. 

23263. And it included laying on the gas and all the 
gas fittings and brackets and so on ?—Yes. 

23264. Baths of course would be included ?—Yes, and 
all plumbing. 


23265. All the sanitary arrangements and plumbing ? 
—Yes. 


Questions 23255 to 23272. 
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23266. Did it include decorating and painting ?—I 
should imagine that it did. A painter could scarcely 
decorate the house afterwards. You know that in 
Downpatrick it is nearly all wainscotted round. Well, 
it was varnished and that is all included in the work. 


23267. About Purdysburn, was painting included in. 


that case ?—I believe so. 

23268. The walls are painted ?—I should not like to 
say, but there was the ordinary contract painting in- 
cluded in it and that all covers the wainscotting and 
varnishing and everything. 


23269. Can you compare the cost of a similar building 
in all respects in England ; would it be cheaper or dearer 
in that case do you think ?—I do not think that you 
would get it done any cheaper than in Downpatrick. 


23270. Would it be dearer 7?—No; I think you ought 
to get it for the same money. That was an exceptionally 
low contract here. You see the building there is only 
what I call a shell. There is no filling-inin it. There 
are no central walls or anything like that. You have 
empty single rooms and things like that. That is where 
the money goes, in the filling-in. 
tect’s estimate. I do not say that that is correct. 
that is the architect’s estimate for Antrim Villa. 

23271. (Chairman.) Thank you. And you can get 
us permission to use these plans ?—I will, yes. (The 
plans were subsequently reproduced, Vide Appendix papers 
pp. 337-3846, post). 
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FORTY-NINTH DAY. 


Monday, 11th June, 1906. 


AT THE CALEDONIAN Station HoTeL, EDINBURGH. 


PRESENT. 


The Right Hon, The Earu oF Rapnor (in the Chair). at m 


W. P. Byrne, Esq., C.B. 
C. E. H. Hopyovss, Esq., M.P. 
F, Neepuam, Esq., M.D. 
The Rev. H. N. BurpeEn. 


W. H. Dicxtnson, Esq., M.P. 
Mrs. PINsENT. 
J. C. Dunuop, Esq., M.D. 


Hartitey B. N. Moruersoxz, Esq., M.A., LL.M. (Secretary). 


W. Lesyre Mackernziz, Esq., M.A., M.D., D.P.H., M.R.C.P.E., F.R.S.E., called ; and Examined. 


23272. (Chairman.) You have been so kind as to give 
us a statement of your evidence ; may we put it on our 
notes ?—Certainly. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN BY 
W. Lustiz Mackenziz, Esq., M.A., M.D., D.P.H., 
M.R.C.P.E., F.R.S.E. 


1. Personal._I am Medical Member of the Local 
Government Board for Scotland. I am a Master of Arts, 
Doctor of Medicine, and Diplomate in Public Health of 
the University of Aberdeen, and a member of the Royal 
College of Physicians of Edinburgh. I also possess the 
Medico-Psychological Certificate of the Medico-Psycho- 
logical Society of Great Britain. I have studied psycho- 
logy both normal and morbid more or less continuously 
for some twenty-five years. Three years ago, in concert 
with Professor Matthew Hay, I prepared a report for 
the Royal Commission on Physical Training (Scotland), 
on the condition of school children in Scotland. I was 
responsible for the examination of 600 Edinburgh school 
children. water, I developed the issues involved in this 
report in a volume-on the ‘‘ Medical Inspaction of School 
Chiléren.” Two years ago, I superintended an exam- 
ination of seme 1,400 school children, but the facts as 
yet liave not been made public and 1 cannot use any of 
them on this ceeasion. I have also considered both 
theoretically and practieally what can be done to im- 
prove the supervision of school children from the physi- 
cal and mental standpoint, and I have endeavoured to 
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inform myself regarding what is done in other countries, 
particular'y in Germany,—along the same iines. It 
is on these general facts that any opinions I here offer 
rest. I regret that official duties have made it impos- 
sible for me to obtain such statistical material as I should 
like to place before the Commission. 


I may add that, as a member of the Local Government 
Board for Scotland, I have had many opportunities of 
considering the relation of the feeble-minded to the 
Poor Law. Although I have not made any detailed 
examination of the mental conditions of the inmates 
of our poorhouses, I am familar with the _ types 
admitted and with the methods of treatment current in 
the Scotch poorhouses. 


2. Edinburgh School Children.—Of the 600 Edinburgh 
school children examined for the Royal Commission, I 
found six marked ‘“‘ defective” by the teachers and 
sixty-eight marked “dull.” The defectives, so called, 
formed 1 per cent. of the whole. This percentage, I 
understand, approaches that found in Glasgow schools 


and it is almost the same as that found in the Dundee 


schools.. The facts in the six defective cases were as 
follows :— 


Case I.—Boy, age 8 years 4 months. 
maker. Two-roomed house. In infant school. Atten- 
dance irregular owing to illness. Usual school exercises. 
Pale, thin, bad carriage, unhealthy in appearance, dull 
in expression and not readily answering. Body not 


U 


Father, cabinet- 


That is the archi- 
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clean, clothes fairly clean. Height 47:2 inches, weight, 


48°7 lbs. Height slightly over, weight slightly 
under, average for four schools. Teeth relatively good. 
Slightly short-sighted, vision §. Har membranes 


slightly indrawn. Signs of adenoids. Very dull, deaf, 
skin and hair dry. 


Case II.—Boy, age 10 years 5 months. Father— 
draper’s messenger. In Standard I. Attendance good. 
Ruddy, medium nutrition, medium carriage, not alert. 
Healthy in appearance. Clean in body and clothing. 
Height, 50°1 inches, almost the average; weight, 59°25 
Ibs., almost average. Teeth moderately good. Long- 
sighted, vision Hearing normal. Enlarged ton- 
sils and adenoids. 


Case III.—Boy, age 11 years 7 months. Father— 
blacksmith. Three-roomed house. In Standard III. At- 
tendance good, but somewhat irregular on account of 
ear and throat troubles. Pale, medium nutrition, good 
carriage, medium health appearance, medium alertness. 
Clean both in body and in clothing. Height, 52-6 inches, 
slightly over average; weight 70 lbs., distinctly over 
average for four schools. Teeth, medium. Vision, 
normal. Hearing defective, slightly, on one ear; dry 
perforation of drum. In other respects, healthy. 


Case IV.—Boy, age 14 years 5 months. Father— 
slater. In Standard IV. Attendance perfect. Face of 
medium ruddiness, thin, healthy in general aspect, 
moderately alert. Clean. Height 62 inches, distinctly 
over average; weight, 63 Ibs., distinctly under average. 
Teeth, good. Vision very bad, with each eye 345, 
with both eyes, ;%. Inflammation of eye-lids, chronic 
inflammation of cornea, nebula on cornea. Hearing 
slightly deficient, wax in ears. Enlarged tonsils. 
Stammers in talking. Very restless and lively in action ; 
typical quick look of street arab. 


Case V.—Girl, 7 years 7 months. Father—saddler. 
In infant room. Attendance good. Pale, thin, bad 
carriage, unhealthy aspect. Moderately alert. Clean. 
Height, 44°2 inches—about average; weight, 42 lbs., 
3 lbs. under average. Teeth, bad. Vision, long- 
sighted; one eye, zs, the other $, both §. Nebula 
on cornea of one eye. Hearing, normal. Signs of 
adenoids. Tonsils, enlarged. Swollen glands in neck. 
Noted as obviously defective in intelligence; open- 
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mouthed. 


Case VI.—Girl, age 10 years 7 months. Father—a 
labourer at docks. Two-roomed house. In Standard I. 
Attendance, medium. Cause of absence assigned as 
“message-going.” Ruddy. Nutrition, medium: Carriage 
good. Healthy in aspect. Moderately bright. Body 
not clean, clothes clean. Height, 47°5 inches, 2 inches 
less than average ; weight 50°5 lbs., 8 Ibs. under average. 
Teeth, fairly good. Vision extremely defective, each 
eye gy. Very long-sighted. Squint. Hearing, about 
half normal. Signs of adenoids. Tonsils enlarged. 
Noted as very dirty in body. 


3. Observations on Cases.—Of these cases, probably only 
two, cases ITI. and V., were in the strict sense defective 
or feeble-minded. In most of them, the vision and 
hearing were abnormal. In one or two cases, this was 
very strikingly so. The same was true of the great 
majority of the sixty-eight cases marked by the teachers 
“dull.” These observations have been verified again 
and again. In Dundee, of 1,000 children nine were found 
defective and eighty-seven dull. In practically every 
case there was defect of vision or hearing or both. In 
the nine defective cases, specific disease was present in 
one or two. 


For comparison, I quote two percentages, one from 
a Swiss report, the other from a German report. In 
the Ziirich School Report for 1901, among 2,625 children 
examined at entrance to school, there were found twenty- 
one cases of moderate mental weakness, thirteen of 
advanced mental weakness, four cretins, two imbeciles, 
and two of other forms of mental anomaly. This gives- 
a@ percentage of over 1°6. In the Wiesbaden School 
Report for 1904-5, of 1,043 children admitted, thirty-six 
were found suffering from some form of mental affection 
or epilepsy, that is about 3°4 per cent. 


From this comparison we may imfer—not that the 
amount of mental impairmeni is greater than with us, 
but—that the examination is more thorough going, 
as I know it is in Wiesbaden and other German towns. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


4, Need for Medical Inspection.—It is clear from the 
Edinburgh and Dundee cases alone, that scrutiny by the 
teacher is not sufficient for the proper classification of back- 
ward children into feeble-minded or defective, and children 
of undeveloped faculties. Here the educational test is 
much too limited Before it can be relied upon, it must 
be preceded by a detailed and prolonged examination of 
physical conditions, life history, family history, and 
careful mental testing by a skilled person, medic4l or 
other. If this is not done, the certain result will be 
to slump together entirely disparate forms of mental 
inefficiency ; and a single medical examination would 
rarely be sufficient, for children really defective in brein 
function may also show defects of sense that aggravate 
their primary condition, and, until they have had the 
benefit of good corrected senses for some time, it is im- 
possible to say definitely whether they will advance 
in intelligence or not. 


On these, among other grounds, I consider that sys- 
tematic medical examination of all elementary school 
children is imperative. 


5. Need for Medical SupervisionAs Dr. August 
Ley in his Arriération Mentale, points out, p. 228, and 
in his paper at the Nuremberg Congress of 1904, Vol. IV., 
p. 38, backward children are ‘abnormal in intelligence, 
invalids. In them the physical side is often as defective 
as the intellectual side, and moral defects are not in- 
frequent. We see them affected with the congenital 
debility of the offspring of alcoholics; they are rickety, 
myxcedematous, tuberculous, syphilitic, adenoidal.” To 
separate clearly the primary intellectual defects from 
the secondary effects of disease, is a work of immense 
difficulty. For we have to deal not with grown, but 
with growing organisms, and nothing short of continuous 
supervision and repeated examination makes a full 
diagnosis possible. And such a diagnosis demands 
the resources not only of ordinary medical methods, 
but also of the methods elaborated by the experimental 
psychologists—such as re-action time, and fatigue measure- 
ments. And even this does not exhaust the case; for 
in many instances only the stimulus of persistent teaching 
ean test what possibilities of progress a given child may 
have. Further, education of the really feeble-minded 
has a different aim from education of the normal chiid ; for 
education of the feeble-minded aims not at preparing 
the child to make a living through his own intellectual 
attainments and initiative. but so to apprentice him 
to the art of living as to enable him to work effectively 
under direction afterwards. But to secure these effects 
of education and to prevent the waste of educational 
energy on hopeless material, the children need persistent 
supervision and re-examination by a medical expert whose 
training includes a knowledge of educational methods. 


I am informed that in Glasgow the medical officer 
inspects from time to time, perhaps at intervals of months. 
Quite recently I visited one of the Glasgow centres for 
defectives with a view to satisfying myself whether 
this non-periodical inspection could properly be regarded 
as sufficient for the class of defective children at that 
school. But the general impression I formed was that 
the admirable teaching work done by the staff would 
benefit greatly by the kind of increased medical co- 
operation suggested. The medical man should obtain 
as complete knowledge as possible of the whole family 
history and hygienic conditions, general and personal. 


6. Classification of Mentally Defective-—The varieties 
of feeble-minded children brought together in the Glasgow 
school visited confirmed in my mind a conclusion arrived 
at on other grounds, namely, that if the education of 
the feeble-minded is to be as fruitful as it ought to be, 
the cases must be separated into those suffering from 
defects that are in the strict sense inherited and those 
suffering from defects that have been acquired after 
conception. A further classification should be made 
into those that have been born without certain faculties 
and those whose faculties have never been developed. 


Tam aware that this ciassification is difficult. But there 
are methods of making it approximately. The issues 
involved are great. For if we can say with certainty 
or an approach to certainty that a defect will not be 
inherited, the question of permanent segregation is of 
less serious concern. If we can say with certainty that 
a defect will be inherited, the question of segregation 
becomes of primary concern. And I am satisfied that 
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a great many of the defects leading to mental backward- 
mess are non-inheritable defects; but they seem to be 
treated practically as if no distinction were possible 
or desirable between inheritable and non-inheritable. 
But a defective individual may come of healthy stock and 
may be capable of generating healthy progeny. 

Dr. Ley in his excellent intensive study of mentally 
backward children lays down the following rules for 
diagnosis :— 

“The examination must determine (a) whether there 
exists any physical cause for the state of backwardness, 
myopia, partial deafness, bodily defect, adenoid vegeta- 
tions ; (0), whether the child has received a suitable and 
continuous education, uninterrupted for example by 
disease, and whether the social and family environment 
is unfavourable. 

“Having well weighed, examined, and corrected the 
influences of these causes, the examiner will consider 
whether the backwardness is the result of congenital or 
acquired deficiency of the cerebral centres.” 

(The term “congenital” is here ambiguous. It may 
mean simply born with the child, or inheritable in the 
strict sense. that is, a defect of the family stock.) 

“The examination thus conducted permits of a diag- 
nostic classification into the following chief categories of 
mental backwardness. 

“T. Backward from defects of sense, myopics, astig- 
matics, deaf, etc., or from disease, adenoids, myxcedema, 
ete. ; and in all these, the correction of the defects or the 
cure of the disease secures the disappearance or the very 
notable amelioration of the mental backwardness. 

“2. Backward for pedagogic reasons, irregular atten- 
dance at school, unfavourable environment, immorality. 
These are the educationally backward of Demoor. 

“ 3. Backward from mental deficiency—who are the 
really backward—those of the class we have often had 
occasion to observe at the special school at Antwerp. 

“The two first classes of children readily improve and 
after a little time may regain their place among the 
normal. 

“The children affected with mental backwardness of 
the real order, that is from deficiency of the intellectual 
functions, are slower to improve and rarely, in spite of 
special education, do they arrive at a normal mental con- 
dition. They always retain a certain mark of inferiority, 
which renders necessary for them supervision and direction 
extending into the post-school period.”--l’Arriération 
Mentale, p. 225. 

With these views, I entirely concur. 

7. Separation of Feeble-minded from Ordinary School 
Children.—The separation is necessary, first, to prevent 
the retardation of normal children in the ordinary classes, 
second, in order to facilitate special teaching. Each 
feeble-minded child is a special problem and individual 
teaching must be more intensive. The benefit of mass 
teaching is very small for the feeble-minded. In their 
apprenticeship for life in a given community, every function 
of individuality must be exploited at the growing ages. 
But this cannot be done without segregation. 


Special Schools versus Special Classes.—Which shall be 
the method selected in any given district is a matter of 
detail. The experts at the Nuremberg Congress were in 
favour of special schools rather than of special classes in a 
department of the school. As the treatment of the feeble- 
minded becomes more scientific, probably the special 
school will increase in value. But the special class has 
also its function ; because there is every grade of mental 
retardation and defect and the special class may well be- 
come a preliminary to the special school. In any case, 
the specially trained teacher must go with the special 
class. The tendency, to judge by the Glasgow school 
already referred to, is unconsciously to press these defec- 
tive minds too much. The limits of fatigue are very much 
narrower in the feeble-minded than in the normal child, 
and each teacher should make a primary point of never 
exceeding the fatigue limit. This, again, is a matter that 
can be ascertained for each child roughly by experiment. 

The great advantage of special schools is that in them it 
is easier to secure garden ground for the organisation of 
manual occupations, better air, and freedom from the 
noise and excitement of the ordinary school. The 
advantage of special classes in the ordinary school is that 
the district is more easily accommodated. 

The general hygienic conditions of such schools are the 
same as for others; but freedom from dust is more essen- 
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tial, Heating should be such that teaching could be 
conducted with the greatest possible amount of ventilation, 
that is the class room should approximate to the open air. 


8. Feeble-minded in Poorhouses.—In Mr. Barclay’s 
evidence, the procedure for keeping persons of unsound 
mind out of the poorhouses is detailed. But of necessity 
many persons of unsound mind find their way there 
notwithstanding. The poorhouse inmates must be 
largely recruited from the class we have already been 
discussing. This is, indeed, one of the strongest reasons 
for treating the feeble-minded child on the lines indicated. 


Medically, the Scottish poorhouses seem to be in a 
process of rapid transition. Glasgow has led the way, 
with most gratifying results. It seems as if a new funda- 
mental idea were now appearing in poorhouse administra- 
tion. Whereas formerly the pauper was regarded as a 
derelict to be housed until he died, he is now to some 
extent regarded as a temporarily incapacitated citizen 
to be nursed into efficiency. There seems to be, in Scot- 
land at least, a steady movement in this direction. I 
consider that something might be done to secure a better 
classification of inmates mentally. It should be possible 
to separate the feeble-minded from the normal but 
mentally enfeebled. The two classes are very different, 
and demand different treatment. If this separation 
were accomplished, it would be possible to find a sound 
basis for the compulsory detention of certain poorhouse 
recurrents. Personally, I am not satisfied that the 
prevention of ‘‘in-and-outism” is best to be secured 
by detention after certain repetitions of application for 
relief within a given period. This seems to me at a stroke 
to convert a poorhouse into a prison. But if a more 
thorough classification on mental lines were attempted, 
it should be possible to specify certain limiting conditions 
for detention. 


Such a suggestion, however, involves the whole ques- 
tion of certification of the insane. But in practice it 
should be possible to draw a line between the certifiable 
insanities such as affect conduct in civil life and the 
impaired mental faculty that is unequal to social life out- 
side a poorhouse, but does not need the restraints of any 
asylum. The feeble-minded children grow into feeble- 
minded adults, and these are always in arrear with their 
development. If there were a fully correlated organisa- 
tion of special school, industrial school, reformatory, 
poorhouse, and asylum, I think the poorhouse might be 
drained of some of its feeble-minded stock. The claim 
for compulsory detention would be very strong where 
a full history of feeble-mindedness could be proved by a 
systematic record. But such compulsory detention 
ought preferably to be in distinct institutions, or distinct 
sections of an institution. The healthy feeble-minded 
are a different class from the normal-minded of enfeebled 
health. 


9. Central Supervision.—In Scotland, the Central Lunacy 
Board and the Local Government Board co-operate. 
Recently, the Local Government Board issued regulations 
for observation wards in poorhouses (vide infra). These 
regulations arose out of the fact that for one reason or 
another a considerable number of cases of genuine insanity 
were retained in the poorhouses for treatment on the ground 
that asylum treatment was unnecessary and that many 
of the cases were temporary, or incidental to other diseases. 
The full details of the movement from the local authority’s 
side are given by Dr. Carswell. From the Board’s 
side, it is enough to say that, on inquiry, sufficient reason 
was discovered for insisting that if such cases were to be 
systematically treated the conditions of the poorhouse 
must be such as to make the treatment safe and effective. 
The regulations were drawn up in concert with the Board 
of Lunacy, who are legally responsible for all lunatics. 

The revolt against asylum treatment is due in part to 
ancient ideas of the nature of insanity, in part to the 
economic results of the asylum stigma. So far, these 
observation wards are an experiment, but the results have 
justified their institution. The Board are now considering 
what instructions can be issued for the guidance of 
medical officers in determining whether a case is suitable 
or unsuitable for admission to such a ward. The usual 
question in the admission certificate, whether the ap- 
plicant is of unsound mind, etc., will for the purpos> of 
observational treatment be modified, and a statement 
will be required as to the reason for proposing admission 
to observation, 
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AppENDIxX TO STATEMENT I. 


(Vide Q. 23433.) 


‘+ REGULATIONS FOR OBSERVATION WARDS IN 


POORHOUSES ISSUED BY THE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (SCOTLAND). 


Local Government Board, 
Edinburgh, 11th April, 1906, 


Sir,—The Board have had under consideration the 
suggestion of the Departmental Committee on Poor Law 
Medical Relief, etc., that, in certain poorhouses, it might 
be desirable to provide for the observation and treatment 
of persons showing symptoms of mental disorder believed 
to be temporary and not to necessitate removal to an 
asylum. The Board think it right to bring this matter 
specially under the notice of house committees, and, to 
assist them in arriving at a decision should they be dis- 
posed to favour the recommendation of the Departmental 
Committee, I enclose a note of the conditions under which 
the Board are prepared to sanction the reception of such 
cases in a poorhouse. 


I append an extract, relating to this subject, from the 
Report of the Departmental Committee (page 27).—I am, 
Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
G. FaLconaR-STEWART, 

The Governor of the Poorhouse. Secretary. 


EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENTAL 
COMMITTEE. 


(d) Wards for Nervous Cases with Symptoms of 
Threatening Insanity. 


**56. One witness spoke to the necessity for having an 
observation ward, or wards, attached to poorhouses, for 
cases of threatening insanity or temporary mental de- 
rangement, which, under the Lunacy Acts, would not be 
taken into the poorhouse. If placed in an observation 
ward, it might not be necessary to send them to an 
asylum. To quote the witness’s words:—‘It is my 
experience that when once a person has been in an asylum, 
people have a strong objection to employing him or her 
afterwards. I have seen that occurring in the cases of 
females who have been out of an asylum for some time, 
and who are quite well; they get into service, but the 
moment their employer finds out about the asylum 
they are dismissed.’ In support of this suggestion, we 
have ascertained that, during the year ended 15th May, 
1903, 242 cases with symptoms of insanity were treated 
in the observation wards of Glasgow (Barnhill) Poorhouse, 
of which only 36 were ultimately certified as insane, and . 
removed to the asylum. 


“ As the taint of an asylum appears to be a factor that 
tends to produce pauperism, we beg to direct the attention 
of the Board to the expediency of provision being made 
by poorhouse authorities for the treatment of such cases 
in observation wards, By such a course the cost of 
temoval to an asylum would also be saved in many 
cases.” 


REGISTER OF ADMISSIONS 
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MEMORANDUM (a). 
(Referred to in Evidence as “‘ Regulations.” 
(Vide Q. 23422.) 


MEMORANDUM OF CONDITIONS ON WHICH TItz LooAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD ARE PREPARED TO APPROVE 
OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OR CONTINUANCE OF 
SPECIAL WARDS IN PoORHOUSES FOR THE OBSER- 
VATION OF Cases oF TEMPORARY MerntTaL Dis- 
ORDER. 

1, Observation wards, when not in a building specially 
reserved for them, are to be separated from the other 
wards of the poorhouse, and no inmate who is not medi- 
cally certified as suitable for treatment in an observa- 
tion ward shall be lodged therein. These wards should 
resemble ordinary hospital wards modified to suit their 
special purpose. They should form part of, or be as 
near as possible to, the poorhouse hospital. 


2. At least 1,000 cubic feet of air space and 100 square 
feet of floor space should be allowed per bed. There 
should be small single rooms in proximity to the main 
ward for those patients whom for any reason it is desir- 
able to place by themselves. Where a comparatively 
large number of patients are received, the wards should 
be so arranged as to admit of the inmates being grouped 
in accordance with their mental condition. 


3. Such wards should provide accommodation for not 
fewer than four patients of each sex. 

4. No patient shall remain in an observation ward for 
a longer period than six weeks. If in any exceptional 
case the medical officer is of opinion that retention for 
a further period is necessary or advisable, he shall trans- 


mit to the Local Government Board a certificate to that . 


effect, stating the grounds of his opinion, and the period 
of further retention required. 

5. Registers, for the accuracy of which the medical 
officer in charge of the observation wards shall be res- 
ponsible, shall be kept in the annexed four forms. 


6. Where the observation wards contain sixteen beds 
or upwards there must be at least one medical officer 
resident in the poorhouse. 

7. The patients shall be treated upon hospital lines 
and, as far as requisite, in bed. 

8. In the larger wards day nurses shall be provided 
in the proportion of at least one nurse to eight patients. 
In wards with not more than ten patients of either sex 
one nurse to ten patients may be permitted, provided 
that the duties of the nurses are efficiently supervised 
by a responsible official, and that extra nursing assistance 
shall always be available. 

9. Night nurses shall be in the proportion of one nurse 
to ten or any smaller number of patients. 


10. Where female nurses are employed for the nursing 
of male patients, either by day or by night, a male official 
should at all times be available in case of emergency. 

1l. The consent of the Local Govenment Board must 
be obtained before any portion of a poorhouse is set 
apart for the observation of cases of temporary mental 
disorder. The Board will have to be satisfied that the 
proposed medical and nursing arrangements are adequate 
and proper before they give their consent. 


AND DISCHARGES. 
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REGISTER OF CASES PUT UNDER RESTRAINT OR SECLUSION. 





No. of Case in 
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Duration. 
Nature of Restraint or 
or Seclusion. Beginning : End : 
Day and Day and 
Hour! Hour. 





REGISTER OF ACCIDENTS. 


Admission Name. 
Register. 
No. of Case in 
Admission Name. 
Register. 


Short Account of Accident, 
naming Officials or other Persons 
who witnessed it. 


Date of 
Accident. 


REGISTER OF DEATHS. 


= Reference 


eg Name Date and Hour 
Admission of Death. 
Register. 


Whether a Post- 
Oanee oftpeath mortem Result of Post- 
E : Examination | mortem Examination. 


was made. 








MEMORANDUM (0b). 
(Vide Q. 23422.) 


MEMORANDUM AS TO CASES SUITABLE FOR TREATMENT 
IN THE OBSERVATION WARDS OF A PooRHOUSE. 
The Local Government Board feel that a wide dis- 
cretion must be left to the medical officers in charge of 
these wards, and to the medical officers who sign the 
certificates of admission. No doubt there will some- 
times be diversity of opinion as to whether a patient sent 
to an observation ward should not more properly have 
been sent to an asylum as a certified lunatic. In such 
cases, the considerations to be kept chieflv in mind are 
the immediate cause, and the probable duration of the 
mental disturbance. As a general rule, it is not intended 
that cases should be kept in an observation ward longer 
than six weeks. It is difficult to limit or to specify 
exactly the type of case for which observation wards 
are suitable, but the following may be mentioned :— 

(a) Where the mental symptoms are a sequel or 
accompaniment of diseases that in ordinary cir- 
cumstances terminate within a definite time. The 
point specially to be kept in view here is the likeli- 
hood of the speedy disappearance of the symptoms 
of mental disturbance. 

(6) Where, although the mental symptoms would 
seem to indicate lunacy, the medical officer is clearly 
of opinion that such symptoms are likely to be of 
short duration. / 


(c) Where the patient’s mental state gives rise to 
apprehension, but where the symptoms are not suffi- 
ciently marked to enable the certifying physician 
to affirm either sanity or insanity. 

(d) Where the mental disorder is associated with 
alcoholic abuse. 

(e) Senile cases where there are temporary symp- 
toms of mental derangement which make it undesir- 
able that the patients should be treated in a general 
hospital ward. 

(f) The presence of the following conditions 
should be regarded as contra-indicating suitability 
for such wards :— 

(1) Homicidal tendencies. 

(2) Dangerous violence. 

(3) Acute and persistent suicidal tendencies. 

(4) Long-established insanity or known 
existence of chronic delusions. 


The Board have prepared and enclose a form of 
medical certificate for cases sent to observation wards. 
This memorandum is printed on the form of medical 
certificate. 

It is intended that the medical officers of parishes 
entitled to send patients to a poorhouse that has obser- 
vation wards should have a copy of this memorandum. 


Local Government Board, 
Edinburgh, 18th June, 1906. 


W. Leslie 
Mackenxe, 
fisq., M.A., 

MID). I) Pella, 
M.R.C.P.E., 
F.RSE. 


11 June 1906. 
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Form or MerpicaAL CERTIFICATE TO BE USED FOR 
Persons Sent TO THE OBSERVATION WARDS OF A 
PooRHOUSE. 


Parish of————-——-——___— 
Name of Pauper (or Applicant)*——————__—_— 
I have this day examined the above-named ——_—___— 
and hereby certify, on soul and conscience, the particulars 
underwritten to be true, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief. 





(Signed)— 
Medical Officer. 





(Date)— 

Is the ——in good health ?———-— 

Is the————__—_—__—_ able to do any work ?—— 

Nature of—— sickness or infirmity. 

Note.—Where the circumstances are such as to give 
rise to a suspicion of the possible development of some 
form of infectious disease, special attention should be 
directed to the case. 








If——_—_—_——. has dependants, state whether they 
or any of them, suffer from sickness or infirmity———— 
Nature of sickness or infirmity of dependants———_—— 
Does the condition of—————— or dependants re- 
quire immediate attention and medical advice ? ,——— 














Js—_-_—___——or any dependant “lunatic, insane, idiot, 
or of unsound mind” ? t poet ae SS 
Are——_—__—-_—and, dependants able to be removed 





to the Poorhouse of 
without injury to their health ?————-__—_____—__— 

If so, state the manner in which they are capable of 
removal without risk of injury to their health $———— 


SS eee 








* The Inspector will erase one or other of the words, and 
fill up the blanks in the Certificate with the designation 
applicable. 

7 If this question is answered in the affirmative in the case 
of a person to be removed to a Poorhouse not having a resident 
Medical Officer, the certifying Medical Officer should give all 
needful suggestions as to the immediate treatment of the 
patient on admission. 

+t No person so certified can be legally sent to or received 
in a Poorhouse, unless it possesses licensed lunatic wards, and 
then only with the sanction of the General Board of Lunacy. 
If the case is considered suitable for an Observation Ward, 
the Medical Officer should write ‘‘ For Observation” in the 
space reserved for his answer. He should also read the 
Memorandum printed on the back of this form, and record 
in the space provided his reasons for thinking the case suitable 
for treatment in an Observation Ward. 

§ The Medical Officer will note specially any precautions 
which he deems necessary in conducting the removal,— in 
particular, whether the patient can walk to the vehicle pre- 
pared for him, or whether he should be carried, and, if so, 
whether a stretcher is necessary; whether a nurse should 
accompany the patient: whether any preparation of the 
patient by the administration of food, stimulant, &c., is 
required ; and any other matters to which attention should 
be directed. 


The Medical Officer is requested to state on this page the 
grounds that have led him to conclude that———-—_—_—_— 
is suitable for treatment in the Observation Wards of the 
Poorhouse. 





23273. (Mr. Byrne.) With reference to the first column 
of your statement, in which you speak of the examination 
of 600 Edinburgh children, how were these 600 children 
selected ? Were they picked out in any way ?—Purely 
by ballot. 


23274. Do they represent the schools of representa- 
tive districts ?—Four schools were chosen, two being 
in the poorer quarter and two in the better quarter—two 
in the east end and two in the west end, more or less. 
They were all board schools. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


23275. May we take them as representative ?—Yes, 
on the whole. Of course at that date 600 would only 
be about one-sixticth of the number of school-hoard chil- 
dren in Edinburgh. 


23276. When you quote from L’ Arriération Mentale 
with which you agree (p. 154, col. 2), the statement is 
made that the education of the feeble-minded is not 
to prepare them to make a living through their own 
intellectual attainments and initiative, but so to ap 
prentice them to the art of living as to enable them 
to work effectively under direction afterwards. That 
contemplates the permanent detention of such children ? 
—More or less. 


23277. That is based on the idea of permanent de- 
tention ?—Yes, in some form or another. It would 
vary according to the capacity of the child. 


23278. Apprenticeship 


contemplates work in the 
future? —Yes. , 


23279. Do you think that circumstances as they exist 
in Scotland call strongly for the provision of such per- 
manent detention of a certain class of people ?—They 


call for provision for them, but I am not able to say 


that they call strongly. There seems to be a clear case 
for some action in that direction, however. 


23280. How has that been brought before you ?—~ 


Mainly through the educational channel, and through 
the poor-houses. 


23281. Are the educational authorities in Scotland 
gradually acquiring more knowledge about imbecile 
children ? Have they taken up the idea that they must 


deal with them permanently, that it is not enough to 
educate them and then turn them out in the world when 


they reach the age of 16 ?—I think that is so, but I have 
not been able to discover anything specific. a 


23282. You do not know of any strong feeling on the 
Of course the only great educational © 


subject ?—No. 
authority that has done anything considerable, as you 
know from the evidence, is Glasgow; but other authori- 
ties, Edinburgh for instance, are preparing to move in 
the same direction. 


23283. You know the reformatory industrial schools 


system ?—Yes, vaguely. 

23284. Do you think it would te advantageous to 
extend it in any way to all this class of persons ?—I 
think the industrial school system would certainly be 
suitable. ; 

23285. At present the feeble-minded are excluded 7— 
Yes. 


23286. Supposing special schools were provided for 


them, should they be formed on the industrial schcol — 


type ?—Yes. 

23287. Is that the course that you would recommend ? 
Would you recommend an extension of the industrial 
school system rather than the introduction of an en- 
tirely new set of institutions ?—I have not considered 
that matter in detail, but it recommends itself to me. 


23288. Do you think that the Government should 


subscribe to them as they do to industrial schools ?— 
I think it would be a fair enough thing to do, but one 
has to try and get the localities interested in all these 
children, and consequently local interest could be stimu- 
lated by dividing the burden. I think that is a wise 
thing to do, both for that and other institutions, be- 


cause it does not allow them to be mere State off-casts 


as it were. 


23289. You say that if a more thorough classi- 
fication on mental lines were attempted it should 


be possible to specify certain limiting conditions for 


detention. Do you contemplate by that the scheduling, 
so to speak, of certain symptoms of the conditions which 
would lead to detention, or should that always be done 
by an examination of the child ?—I think it is so diffi- 
cult to lay down general rules that I would prefer to 
have it done by personal examination. 


23290. If that were done by the medical officer 
attached to the educational authority under the 
Government, do you think that the public are prepared 
to consent and to raise no difficulty about permanent 
detention ?—I do not think any difficulty would be 
raised, but one never knows. It presents itself as a 
reasonable and a fair thing to do. 
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' 23291. What is the extent of the evils which you think 
arise at present from the presence of some considerable 
number of feeble-minded persons in the poor-houses ? 
Do you consider that the evils are great ?—They are 
extremely troublesome. You have the evidence of Mr. 
Motion—and he has more direct experience than I have— 
tc the effect that there is no doubt that great evil does 
result. There is the spread of disease, and there is a 
general social degradation associated with that class of 
people. 

23292. Would you say that these evils were of such a 
character as to call for serious action ?—-Yes. There has 
been a cry for dealing with the ins-and-outs for many years. 


- 23293. Would you say that certain properly limited 
powers of detention of paupers of this class are called for ? 
—I think so. I am driven to that more or less because I 
am not quite satisfied that the conditions in the last Bill 
promoted by the corporation of Glasgow are quite what 
would meet the case. I should hedge it in by much more 
direct positive evidence in each particular case, and it 
should be a matter for trial before the Sheriff or some 
magistrate. 


23294. If that were done, do you think that a mere 
certificate by a medical officer should be sufficient autho- 
‘rity for detention, or would you have the magistrate or the 
Sheriff ?—I would have the Sheriff, certainly. One prefers 
to have it put on the footing that it is really an adminis- 
tration of public justice, so to speak, and you wish it 
protected. 


23295. There is a restriction of liberty involved ?— 
Yes. Administrative work is apt to fall into routine, and 
the personal interest ceases to count for so much, whereas 
before the Sheriff it is a different thing. 


23296. (Mr. Dickinson.) With reference to these 600 
children that you examined, I see that you found six that 
you would call defective and sixty-eight that you would 
call dull ?—Yes. 


_» 23297. And then of those six only two were defective 
in mind, I understand ?—Yes, in the strict limited sense. 


23298. The others being defective physically ?—Yes, I 
state it in detail in mys'aterent. What I mean is that of 
. the six only two were, as it were, hardly improvable, in- 
tellectually defective, and the others were defective in their 
senses in many respects. I mean they were marked by 
the teachers as mentally defective, and they were back- 
ward in their work and behind their standard through bad 
vision and bad hearing. It was impossible to say that 
they were intellectually defective however. 


23299. I may take it that there was certain feebleness 
of mind in all these six cases ?—Yes. 


23300. Was that the case with the others? What do 
you mean by “dull” ?—I will explain how that arose. 
‘In the schedule that we prepared for the Royal Com- 
mission there were some five grades—excellent, good, 
fair, dull, and defective. ‘‘ Dull’? meant those backward 
children who had not given any manifestation of feeble- 
ness of mind. Those who were said to be defective were 
those who were thought by the teacher to be mentally 
defective. The dull cases were only backward children. 


23301. Not one of those dull cases was a case of feeble 
mind ?—That I would not say, because the selection was 
made in the first place by the teacher. This was a 
teacher’s classification, and it was gone over by the 
medical men, myself included ; and in none of these 68 
cases would one have said they were mentally defective, 
although, if you were going into the examination that I 
indicate later on, itis quite possible you might have found 
some who were simply backward children, that is, not 
properly nourished, deaf, blind, bad vision and so on. 


__, 23302. Still, I presume the result of your investigations 
would be to say that as a rule there would be more than 1 
per cent. who were deficient mentally ?—That is quite 
possible. In any case it is not a conclusive figure, because 
the 600 are only about one-sixtieth of the total number of 
children, and it is quite possible that there might be more 
than | per cent. 


23303. One per cent. is the minimum ?—I have no 
_data to say yes or no as to that. I go by the continental 
reports, where the figure runs up to 1°6 per cent., and 
_even 3°4 per cent, 


23304. Do you think if there were to be a proper ex- 
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amination you would find a larger percentage ?—I think 
so, but, of course, my experience is limited to these 600 
children. 


23305. In the seventh section of your statement (page ' 
155), you advocate the separation of the feeble-minded 
children from the ordinary school children ?—Yes. 


23306. Taking those 600 children that you examined, 
would you separate only the six, or would you separate 
the sixty-eight ?. I want to know exactly where the line 
comes in ?—That would have to be considered after a 
minute medical examination of those children. Among 
the sixty-eight it is quite possible that there might be some 
mentally defective, although the teacher had only con- 
sidered them dull. The examination we made was not 
made specially for this purpose. It was an examination 
with another purpose in view, and we did not go minutely 
into that. If the sixty-eight were examined minutely, 
T fear that some of them would have to be among those 
that ought to be separated—that is to say, they were not 
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benefiting as they ought to benefit from the education . 


given in the school. 
23307. It makes a great difference to the problem 
whether you separate the sixty-eight or the six ?—Yes. 


23308. You are thinking of the separation of a larger 
proportion than six out of 600 ?—Probably. I would 
not say the whole sixty-eight, but you would have to 
examine minutely those sixty-eight, and probably you 
might find half a dozen—but, of course, I cannot tell. 


23309. You attach importance to the special schools ?— 
Yes, I do, in the interest largely of the normal children, 
the ordinary children, as well as in the interest of the 
feeble-minded children themselves. 


23310. Have you had experience of that ?—I have 
no experience specially, except from observation of the 
Glasgow schools. 


23311. I suppose you will agree that a considerable 
proportion of those children do not require the same 
education as a normal child does ?—That is so, and they 
are not capable of it. 


23312. Do you attach importance to having special 
schools from the point of view of not unduly trying the 
minds of the defective children ?—I think the tendency is 
to press those children unduly, to give them too much to 
do, but that may depend on the teachers, because they are 
trained for the educating of ordinary children, and they 
may expect too much. 


23313. Whatever is done with regard to the establish- 
ment of Homes, you still advocate the continuance of the 
special schools ?—The special teachers. 


23314. In the ordinary day-schools ?—Yes, I think so, 
on the ground that it is an extremely good method of 
getting a larger number brought into evidence, as it were, 
because parents would be much more willing to send. 
young children to special schools than to Homes, and 
therefore you get them earlier. That is apart from the 
fact that occasionally you get a fair percentage that may 
become efficient for normal school purposes. 


23315. (Dr. Dunlop.) With regard to the question of 
special schools, I gather from your statement that you are 
in favour of special schools rather than of special classes 
in cases where there is true mental defect ?—Yes. 


23316. When you talk of special schools, do you refer 
to what are called imbecile asylums in England ?—No, 
I am thinking more of the purely educational side, like 
Bridgeton School, or the Finnieston School, or the other 
schools in Glasgow. 


23317. The day-schools ?—Yes. 


23318. Not boarding-schools ?—That is so. They 
are known as special schools by the School Board, and I 
use the name accordingly. I do not mean places such as- 
the Larbert or Baldovan Institutions. 


23319. Do. you think the requirements of mentally 
defective children will be ever met by day-schools ?— 
Not entirely. 

23320. So the establishment of day-schools would not 
obviate the establishment of imbecile asylums. Your 
special classes in day-schools are for the dull and backward 
rather than for the mentally defective ?—Yes. 


23321. You evidently do not agree with the terms of 
the Act passed recently, or in the course of being passed 
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for Scotland, which excludes dull and backward children 
from the benefits of a special class ?—I was not aware 
of that Act. 

23322. Under the English Education Act the “dull 


’ and backwards’? are excluded from these classes, while 


those are the only ones you think would be benefited by 


11 June 1906. them ?—Yes. I go by what is in the Scottish Code. 


23323. You do not recommend the establishment of 
boarding schools by school boards ?—No. 


23324, That would be clashing with the function of 
the lunacy administration of the country ?—I think 
so, and I do not think that circumstances call for it. 


23325. There is more imbecile accommodation re- 
quired in Scotland ?—I gather so from the evidence 
submitted, but I cannot speak from my own experience. 


23326. You would not lay a provision of that kind 
upon the School Board at all ?—No. 


23327. As regards adults in the poorhouses in Scotland 
regulated by your Board, insane adults are excluded ?— 
They are understood to be. 


23328. I think your regulations say that no persons 
of unsound mind are to be admitted into the poorhouses ? 
—That is so. 


23329. As a matter of fact, is that strictly carried out 
in Scotland ?—No. 

23330. You have a very considerable number of per- 
sons of unsound mind in the poorhouses at the present 
time ?—Yes. 

23331. Do you consider that to be a satisfactory state 
of affairs or not ?—So far as the cases are suitable for 
poorhouse treatment, I think that is satisfactory, and I 
think the great number are perfectly well looked after 
and kept from harm. I think that the treatment in the 
Barnhill Poorhouse is practically very sound—I mean 
there is no call to put these cases elsewhere. 


23332. They are degraded cases that cannot be bene- 
fited very much ?—I do not say that they cannot be 
improved. 

23333. When they get restless and claim their liberty 
and want to get out, it is necessary to control them and 
keep them in. That cannot be done in a poorhouse ?— 


No. 


23334. So cases that are restless and claim their dis- 
charge will be certified and put into asylums ?—Yes. 


23335. (Chairman.) They can be detained in those 
poorhouses where they have lunatic wards ?7—These are 
on a different footing—they are really asylums. They 
are licensed by the Lunacy Board, and we have nothing 
to do with them directly. 


23336. (Dr. Dunlop.) As a matter of fact, do you not 
think it rather unkind to the sane inmates of the poorhouses 
to put them in the same institution as these insane crea- 
tures ?—I agree. I think that some separation is called 
for, or some special provision. 


23337. They might be separated in the poorhouses ?— 
I think so. 


23338. Or in different institutions ?—Yes. 


23339, Are these insane in the poorhouses inspected 
at all ?—Not so far as I know, though I believe the 
Lunacy Commissioners have power to inspect them 
if they choose. 


23340. They are not in the lunacy books at all—the 
Commissioners do not take notice of the routine work of 
the poorhouses ?—No. 


23341. That is a matter that requires revision at the 
present time ?—Itis a matter for discussion certainly; but, 
of course, I understand that the Lunacy Commissioners 
have the power to inspect wherever they know lunatics 
to be, or wherever they suspect lunatics to be. I am not 
quite familiar with the actual clause, but I understand 
that that is really so. 


23342. Take Barnhill Poorhouse, or any other poor- 
house without lunatic wards: there is no habitual in- 
spection of them to find out whether the governor of that 
poorhouse has detained persons of insane mind or not ? 


—No. 


23343. And so there is no check that this rule with 
regard to the admission of persons of unsound mind into 
the poorhouses is adhered to ?—No. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


23344. Would you advise medical inspection of poor- 
houses ?—I think so. 


23345. When talking about separating the two classes 
of adults, those of unsound mind and those of sound 
mind, you would apply that to children too ?— Yes. 


23346. You do it in schools ?—Yes. 


23347. You said that industrial schools should be en- 
larged to take in these children ?—What I meant was 
that that was one kind of extension, but I do not say that 
it is the only kind. 


23348. You would not like to see these schools opened 
to defective children ?—It is not quite right for me to 
say anything about these schools, because I am not 
familiar with them. 


23349. At any rate, you do not think it would be a 
right thing to shut up these children in these schools. 
You would have two classes of industrial schools ?—Yes. | 


23350. And the one would be practically an imbecile 
asylum ?—Yes, but I would not like to be pressed on that 
point, because I have not considered it specially. 


23351. Your principle is to separate the defective from 
the sound ?—Yes. 


23352. Regarding the observation wards, the Local 
Government Board have relaxed this rule that no persons 
of unsound mind are to be admitted into the poorhouses 
in favour of those in the observation wards ?—Yes. 


23353. What classes are these observation wards 
for ?—I have handed in a memorandum which we have 
prepared in concert with the Lunacy Board, indicating 
what classes of cases we think are suitable for observa- 
tion and what are not suitable. 


23354. (Dr. Needham.) Is that the regulation that 
was referred to in the footnote in the first print of your 
evidence ?—Not quite. Those are regulations drawn 
up in concert with the Lunacy Board ; they are simply 
the conditions under which the Local Government Board 
of Scotland are prepared, to approve of observation wards 
in poorhouses, and as a matter of fact they have approved 
of wards in some half-dozen or so. The certificate is a 
different thing.* . 


23355. (Dr. Dunlop.) You know the class of persons 
in whom we are specially interested ?—Yes. 


23356. The observation wards give us a_ particularly. 
valuable means of securing certification of this class ?— 
Yes. 


23357. It facilitates certification by enabling the 
certifier to observe for so many weeks before ?—Yes. 


23358. You would advocate an extension of that ?— 
Yes, I think it would be advisable. 


23359. In your statement you say: “If we can say 
with certainty that a defect will be inherited, the 
question of permanent segregation becomes of primary 
concern.” Now, as a matter of practical politics at the 
present moment, is it possible to say with certainty that a 
defect will be inherited ?—No. What is needed is a more 
detailed and minute study of the cases, because in practice 
it is extremely difficult to separate what is heritable 
and what is not. I think it is right that we should go 
further than we do just now. 


23360. With our present knowledge,.we are not en- 
titled to shut up people because they have some defect, 
in order to prevent that defect appearing in the next 
generation ?—No. 


23361. (Mr. Burden.) I think you said that you were 
in favour of the continuation of special schools ?—Yes. 


23362. You think they should be retained in any case ? 
—Yes. 


23363. Your view was that they would enable an earlier — 
discovery of the feeble-minded ?—Yes. 


23364. So the special schools would in a sense become 
a kind of collecting ground, so that the feeble-minded and 
the weak-minded might be taken out and sent to other 
institutions, and the backward retained in the special 
schools ?—Yes, or put to suitable work. A good many of 
them get to the point that they are more or less efficient. 
By the special school you have a chance of getting at them 
earlier, and you are enabled to redistribute them with — 


* Vide page 158, col. 1. 
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more knowledge and more prospect of something definite— 
that is to say, the hopeless go to the one side and the hope- 
ful to the other, and the others would have to be provided, 
for elsewhere. 


23365. You think that they form the best sorting ground 
we can have ?—Yes. 


23366. (Dr. Needham.) You have issued a memoran- 
dum of conditions on which the Local Government Board 
are prepared to approve the establishment of these 
observation wards in poorhouses ?—Yes. 


23367. I suppose the idea is to go on establishing these 
as the necessity arises ?—Yes, but only in the places 
where they can fulfil the conditions laid down here. This 
is a good deal more stringent than would be enough 
in the poorhouse. 


23368. Is that in consequence of the success of the 
Glasgow observation wards ?—Partly, and partly from 
the non-success of lunatic cases incidentally treated 
in the poorhouses. We found ground enough to make 
it necessary to issue these regulations. 


F¥23369. We understood from one of the Commissioners 
in Lunacy for Scotland, that the lunatic wards in the 
workhouses were all licensed by the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners ?—Those are the special lunatic wards. They are 
quite a different thing from the observation wards, which 
are not licensed. The lunacy wards are special wards 
in the poorhouses under the direct control of the Lunacy 
Board. Ki 

23370. Then do I understand that in the poorhouses 
in Scotland insane persons are taken into the ordinary 
~wards as well as into the observation wards, for instance 
in Glasgow, and you have the lunacy wards specially 
licensed by the Lunacy Commissioners—you have thus 
three methods in which lunatics are taken into poor- 
houses in Scotland ?—I cannot answer yes or no directly 
to that. I will explain how it arises, One of the ques- 
’ tions in the certificate of admission is as to whether 
applicant is a lunatic, insane, or of unsound mind, with 
a note to that, saying that no person can be sent to the 
poorhouse unless it possesses lunatic wards, As a 
matter of fact, however, we found that a considerable 
number of persons of unsound mind did find their way to 
the poorhouses (ordinary wards) even with this certificate. 
We propose to modify this requirement to meet the case 
of the observation wards. 

23371. Those people who get into a poorhouse by 
devious methods, apparently, are taken in in opposition to 
the law; is that not so ?—The law does not exactly 
provide for them. This administrative rule has been 
laid down by our Board. If I remember rightly the law 
provides for weakness or facility of mind—that is the 
Scottish 1845 Act—so strictly speaking it is not illegal; 
_it is simply an administrative rule that may be modified 
at any time. 


33272. The people so taken in do not get any 
proportion of the grant that is given for lunatics ?—No. 


23373. The observation ward at Glasgow and the 
observation wards which it is proposed to establish are 
very similar in character to the receiving houses which 
the London County Council are proposing to establish ?— 
I presume they are on the same lines, but I am not familiar 
with these. 

23374. Will you tell me what you mean by your last 
paragraph, “the revolt against asylum treatment ” ?—I 
think part of the reason for the establishment of those 
observation wards has been that the general public 
are resenting the going to asylums because it means loss 
of wages and loss of employment and general economic 
deterioration, as it were, and partly because they prefer 
to remain in the poorhouse, as it has not the reputation of 
being an asylum. It is just the public revolt against 
asylum treatment. Perhaps that is too strong a word 
to use; I think it should be “ public resentment.” 


23375. Do you think that there is a strong feeling 
among the population of Scotland with reference to 
what is called “the asylum stigma ” ?—There always has 
been. We had evidence of that from inspectors of 
poor in connection with our Departmental Committee 
three years ago, and everyone of them declared that 
that was so. 

23376. Do you think that if the feeble-minded were 
certified and were placed under the Board of Lunacy that 
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would rather militate against the success of any scheme 
for segregation, because people would have the stigma 
attaching to them ?—I do not think it would help the 
movement, it would rather hinder it. 


23377. It would decidedly hinder it?—It is rather 
a question for consideration, because if you take the 
elaborate means suggested to find the really feeble-minded, 
I do not know that there would be the same objection to 
segregating them. But it is rather difficult to answer 
that question. 

23378. I notice you say that the consent of the Local 
Government Board must be obtained for any portion of 
the poorhouse being set apart for cases of mental disorder. 
What authority have the Local Government Board over 
the lunacy wards in a workhouse licensed by the 
Commissioners ?—They have no control at all, so far as 
I am aware. 

23379. Then in a poorhouse in Scotland you have two 
central authorities ?—There are two central authorities, 
but there are two separate things. Our Board takes no 
concern at all with the licensed wards. It is an accident 
that these wards are associated with the poorhouse. 


23380. But they are under the same administration ?— 
They are under the same governor—that is so. 


23381. And yet you have the authority which has 
control over the workhouse master having no control over 
wards in which he has control, and you have the Lunacy 
Commissioners having control over the master and yet not 
over other wards over which he has control ?—That is 
true, but there has been no friction. I have been for six 
years connected with the Local Government Board, and I 
have never heard a complaint. 

23382. I notice that in your conditions on which the 
Local Government Board are prepared to approve of the 
establishment or continuance of special wards in poor- 
houses for the observation cases of temporary mental 
disorder, you state that at least 1,000 cubic feet of air 
spaceand 100 square feet of floor space should be allowed 
per bed. Is not that very much in excess of the amount 
allowed in asylums ?—I am notaware. Iam not familiar 
with the asylum cubic space, but that has been gone over 
with the Lunacy Commissioners. 

23383. Is not that nearly three times as much as the 
English Local Government Board lay down ?—I do not 
know as to that, but I think 100 square feet is a very fair 
figure. 

23384. (Dr. Dunlop.) These are special wards ?—Yes, 
for acute cases requiring nursing. The great majority 
are treated in bed. 


23385. A thousand cubic feet is less than is required in 
an hospital ?—It is distinctly less. 


23386. But you give 1,000 cubic feet for everybody that 
is brought in, persons who are alcoholic and who have 
got mental symptoms associated with that, and all the 
acute cases which are brought in—you give 1,000 cubic 
feet to each of them ?—Yes. 


23387. That was not thought to be excessive ?—Ne. 


23388. And the expenditure involved was not thought 
to be excessive ?—No, but we do not have directly to do 
with that. We do not consider it excessive. So far as I 
have any data to go on, I believe the expense would be 
pretty much thé same as in the asylums, for those Glasgow 
wards particularly. 

23389. On the score of expense there would not be 
much difference in sending them to these wards ?—No. 


23390. The only advantage is that they there avoid 
the stigma of lunacy ?—Yes. Perhaps it will be cheaper 
in Dundee. It varies in the different places. 

23391. (Mrs. Pinsent.) You express the strong opinion 
that defective children in ordinary schools do a great deal 
of harm to other children ?—Yes. 

23392. You are very firmly of that opinion ?—Yes. 
It is desirable to separate them. 

23393. You expressed the opinion that it would be 
desirable to separate them at a later age, and you think 
it is very unwise to educate them together ?—Yes, I think 
so. It is impossible, it cannot be done. 

23394. You say in your statement that about 1 per cent. 
would be defective. That would mean a very large 
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W.Leslic Mumber.of children.in,a-place like Edinburgh ?—There are 
Mackenzie, 40,000 children in Edinburgh, so.that 1 per cent. would be 
Esq., A -A., 400., ‘That'is anoutside figure probably. 
ROR 23395. There would be from 300 to 400 such children in 
“F.RIS-E, Edinburgh: alone ?—Yes, a: 
i1Tume 1906. 23396. That is leaving out of consideration’ the rest of 


Scotland ?—Yes. 

23397. To provide for these children in residential 
boarding schools or’ training establishments, such as Lar- 
bert would be a very great expense to the country ?—Yes, 
but I would not propose that. 


23398. You do not propose or think that it would be 


‘desirable to, educate the whole of these.. defectives. in 


boarding schools ?—No. Some of them would be in board- 
ing schools, but a great many are well provided for at 
home. 


23399. You say that.it is desirable that they should be 
turned out of the ordinary day schools for the sake of the 
other children ?—Yes. 


23400. You. must train’ them if they are trainable ?— 
Yes. 

23401. And that.is the reason why you would recom- 
mend day special schools 7—Yes. Of course the Scottish 
Code contemplates it and provides for it. . 


23402. You think it is possible to give such education 
as is sufficient for a very great number of thém.?—Yes. 


23403. That is to say, sufficient until they reach the age 
at which they could leave school ?—Yes. 


23404, There might be a few, of them who would be 
too defective to attend a day school ?—Yes. 


23405. But they would be only a small proportion of 
the 1 per cent. ?—Probably, but I cannot say, as our data 
are so limited. ‘Glasgow is the only case we have to go 
upon. . 


23406. Really the point I want to arrive at is this: if it 
is so bad for the ordinary school children to have the 
defective children in the same school with them, and they 
are turned out of the day schools, then some provision 
must be made for them ?—Yes, 


23407, It would be a very great expense to put away 
1 per cent. into boarding establishments ?—Yes, even if it 
were desirable. 


23408. I should like to ask one more question about 
industrial schools, I expect in your great experience you 
must have seen cases which would be received into in- 
dustrial schools except for the fact that they are mentally 
deficient and therefore not eligible ?—As I said, my 
experience of the industrial schools is not very great. 


23409. You have had some experience of defective 
children ?—Yes, but I have had no experience .of the 
management of defective children. 


23410. You will be aware of the fact that they are very 
frequently truants ?—Yes. 


23411. And they are apt to get into street mischief 
which ‘with the ordinary child would justify a magistrate’s 
order sending him to an industrial school ?—Yes. . 


23412. But these same children are refused because of 
their mental deficiency ?—Yes. 


23413. It has been suggested that there should be a 
special industrial school to take mentally deficient cases ? 
—I see no objection to that. 


23414. You think that that might be a desirable plan ? 
—I think so. 


23415. When they come within the clutches of the law 
there should be a special kind of industrial school for 
them ?—Yes. 


23416. You think that that might be desirable ?— 
Yes, I think so. 


23417, (Chairman.) Have you anything you would 
like to add with regard to your suggestion about a more 
thorough medical examination of all elementary school 
children. Is that an examination of ‘all children irres- 
pective of defects ?—Yes, I think there is a well made 
out case in the report of the Royal Commission on Physi- 
eal Training (Scotland) and ‘also in the report of the 
Paysical Deterioration Committee, and. still further in 
the reports of the two later Inter-Departmental Com- 


‘they should exclude without qualification. 
‘possible to be more definite in a new line of development 


‘your Statement (page 156), 
handed in,” that is to say, regulations issued by the | 
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mittees for a universal inspection of school children, 
certainly on admission. 5 us 


23418. It would entail a very heavy expenditure ?— 
Not necessarily, if it were conducted on lines similar to 
what is done in Wiesbaden or Nuremberg. Wiesbader 
is a town with a population of about 90,000 and with 
10,000 school children. The total expense there is only 
£250 a year. wy 


23419. Would you suggest that medical officers to 
conduct the inspection should be appointed by the cen- 
tral authority ?—No, they should be appointed by the 
educational authorities, It is a matter for the educa- 


tional authority as being in loco parentis to the child, 


as it were, to see that the children admitted are fit 
educated. “s one 
23420. Would you not run the risk in that case of 
sometimes having medical officers appointed who were 
perhaps not very conversant with the work ?—That is 
very true. “ 


23421. Do you think that they should be appointed 


to be 


by the local authority ?—Yes, I think they should be ~ 


made responsible for that work. 


_ 23422, Is there anything else you would like to add ? 
—I should like to hand in this memorandum of condi- 


_tions and also the memorandum as to cases suitable for 


treatment in the observation wards of a poorhouse. 
(Vide Appendix to Statement, page 156.) This is an indi- 
cation of the class of case that might be considered 
suitable for observation as a sort of direction to the medi- 
cal officers of parish councils and others concerned as to 
what kind of thing they should consider and what kind 
It is im- 


such as this. This memorandum has been drawn up in 
concert with the Lunacy Board. The certificate is a 


‘simplified form that we propose to issue at the same 
‘time. > od : 
23423. (Dr. Needham.) What you are referring to now — 


are the regulations referred to in the Appendix to 
‘Regulations “‘to “be 


Local Government Board for observation wards in poor- 
houses. Are those what you refer to, or is there a separate 
set of regulations agreed to between you and the Lunacy 
Commissioners ?—This memorandum on the observation 
wards is a memorandum of conditions on which the Local 
Government Board are prepared to approve of the estab- 
lishment of special wards in poorhouses for the observa- 
tion of cases of temporary mental disorder. On the back 
of the revised certificate we put a memorandum as to 
cases suitable for treatment in the observation wards of 
a poorhouse. This is a rough direction to medical men. 


23424. I am only taking your own words. You say 
that in Scotland the Central Lunacy Board and the Local 
Government Board co-operate, and recently you issued 
regulations, and you put at the end of the proof of your 
Statement of Evidence, ‘‘ Regulations to be handed in” ? 


—What I refer to are the regulations to be handed in. ~ 


They were not ready at the time I wrote my Statement 
of Evidence.* viewed 


23425. (Mr. Byrne.) I would like to ask on the general 
question as to whether defective-minded paupers should 
be dealt with by the Poor Law authorities, or whether it 
would in general be expedient to remove them. You 
have advised that there are certain cases of persons who 
might be detained although they are not necessarily 
criminals, Are those people to be under the control and 
inspection of the- Poor Law authority, or, having been 
ascertained to be defective, should they be put under 
the Lunacy Board or some authority ?) What is your 
opinion as to that ?—In Scotland the local authority is 
made responsible for the local administration under the 
supervision of the central authority and the central 
authority has no direct power to do the administrative work. 


Note by Witness,—*Papers handed in were (a) Memoran- 
dum of Conditions on which the Local Government Board 
are prepared to approve of the establishment, or continuance 
of Special Wards in Poorhouses for the observation of cases 
of temporary Mental Disorder ; (b) Revised Form of Admis- 
sion Certificate, with Memorandum as to cases suitable for 
treatment in the Observation Wards: of a Poorhouse. 
Memorandum (a) is referred to. as “ Regulations.” . > 
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The local authority does it itself. It would make practically 


no difference in the actual practice in Scotland what was 
done, because normally the parish’ council, as’ the local 
lunacy board, would be the same local authority as the 
administrators of the Poor Law. 


23426. It is not of any importance in Scotland ?— 
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No, Ido not think so, because our Board and the Lunacy 
Board work very smoothly together. 

293427. The local authorities would be the same whether 
acting as Poor Law authorities, or general authorities ? 
—Yes, in point of fact the parish councils have to do 
with the local asylums as well as with the poorhousces. 


R. B. Barctay, Esq., I.8.0., called ; and Examined. 


23428. (Chairman.) You have been so kind as to give 


us a statement of your evidence ; may we put it on our 


notes ?—Yes. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN BY 
R. B. Barcray, I.8.0., Esq., GENERAL SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF Poor Hovusss, Loca GOVERNMENT 
Boarp, EDINBURGH. 


I have been General Superintendent of Poor for up- 
wards of fourteen years. My Poor Law duties include 
the inspection of all the poorhouses in Scotland and all 
the parishes in the south-western district—that is in 
the counties of Lanark, Renfrew, Ayr, Dumfries, Kirk- 
ecudbright and Wigtown. I have been on the staff of 
the Board of Supervision and Local Government Board 
for upwards of thirty-seven years. 


Parochial Boards (now superseded by Parish Councils) 
were empowered to erect poorhouses by the Poor Law 
Act of 1845, section 60, where the population of the 
parish exceeded 5,000, and by section 61, Parochial 
Boards (now Parish Councils) of two or more contiguous 
parishes were empowered to combine to erect a common 
poorhouse. 


The preamble of section 60 which by the Statute 
Law Revision Act of 1891 may be omitted, but has not 
been repealed, is :— 

“And whereas for more effectually administering to 
the wants of the aged and other friendless impotent poor, 
and also for providing for those poor persons who from 
weakness or facility of mind or by reason of dissipated 
and improvident habits are unable or unfit to take charge 
of their own affairs, it is expedient that poorhouses should 
‘be erected in populous parishes.’* 


This describes very accurately the classes of poor 
which are to be found in our smaller poorhouses. 


You have had evidence from Mr. Motion, the inspector 
of poor of the largest parish in Scotland, which has the 
largest poorhouses, and I understand you are to have 
evidence from other officers connected with large estab- 
lishments. I propose therefore to confine my evidence 
to the smaller poorhouses and to the classes of inmates 
to be found therein. 


_At 31st December, 1905, there were seventy pocr- 
houses in Scotland, having accommodation for 18,263 
inmates. The number of inmates in these poorhouses 
was at Ist January, 1905, 14,783; at 15th May, 13,255; 
and at Ist July, 13,266. 


Of these poorhouses twenty-four were parish poor- 
houses under Section 60 of the Act, and forty-six com- 
bination poorhouses under Section 61. 


Twelve had wards licensed by the General Board of 
Lunacy for the reception of lunatic pauper patients. 


At 3lst December last, the poorhouses situated in 
towns and serving populous urban districts were full, 
or nearly full, but the excess on the normal occupation 
was not caused by persons suffering from weakness or 
facility of mind; but among the normal population of 
these houses there is always a considerable number of 
weak-minded persons. A large proportion of the excess 
at this time was, no doubt, from persons of dissipated 
and improvident habits. This latter class are, of course, 
the first to suffer from scarcity of employment. 


‘The poorhouses in the country districts were not at 
the above date unusually full from the poor of the dis- 
tricts which they accommodate. A large proportion 
of the inmates of these smaller and country poorhouses 
show weakness or facility of mind. E 

Admission to the poorhouse is obtained on an order 
from the inspector of poor of the parish where applicant 
applies. The order must be accompanied by a medical 
certificate in a form ‘prescribed by the Board.~ 


103—III. 


In this certificate the medical officer has to give a 
categorical reply to the question :— 


“Ts applicant or any dependent ‘ Lunatic, insane, 
idiot, or of unsound mind,’” and it is pointed out on the 
certificate that “‘ No person so described can be legally 
sent to, or received in a poorhouse, unless it possesses 
licensed lunatic wards, and then only with the sanction 
of the General Board of Lunacy.” 


Previous to my appointment, it was found that the 
answer to the above question was frequently evaded 
either by an omission to answer the question altogether, 
or by making some such remark as ‘“ weak-minded ”’ or 
“formerly in asylum,” etc. The Board issued circulars 
pointing out that any deviation from the proper categorical 
reply would be regarded as a grave offence, and instructing 
the governors of poorhouses that, if a certificate is 
defective, it is his duty to send for the medical officer 
of the poorhouse, and obtain from him a certificate in 
the prescribed form. It is now very rarely that I find 
a defective certificate. In addition to the caution given 
by the Board, it has come to be generally understood 
that if the medical officer of the poorhouse is called 
on to give a certificate, he is entitled to be paid for it. 
The few cases in which I have found defective certificates 
have generally been where the certifying medical officer 
was also medical officer of the poorhouse, and he probably 
wished to have further opportunity ef examining th- 
pauper as an inmate. 


It was at one time proposed that the certificate should 
be “Is applicant (or pauper) sane,” but the suggestion 
was not adopted, as, while there are ready tests for 
defining insanity or unsoundness of mind, there is no 
immediate test of sanity. 


It may therefore be assumed that all the inmates 
admitted to the ordinary wards of our poorhouses are 
certified not to be “ lunatic, insane, idiot, or of unound 
mind.” 

It is, however, the fact that many of the inmates 
admitted to our poorhouses suffer from “ weakness or 
facility of mind,” or become so during their residence 
therein. 

There are young people whose mental development 
has ceased at an early age, who cannot be classed eas 
idiots, but who have been found incapable of receiving 
educational training. I may illustrate my meaning 
by the case of a lad of twenty-two who has been in a 
small poorhouse since a boy. He is a capital worker, 
can clean the brasses, sweep the rooms, wash the dishes, 
and set the dinner in the dining-hall, and understands 
and obeys any instruction given to him, but it would 
never occur to him to do anything of his own accord. 
He is cleanly in his habits, but cannot enter into conversa- 
tion, and has no will power of his own. 


There are men in the prime of life, of good education, 
who are incapable of doing more than the drudgery of 
copying letters and invoices. 


There are women who have had several illegitimate 
children, and who are of low mental type and facile 
disposition. I may note a case where I had recently to 
examine a woman of this class. She is known to have 
had ten illegitimate children. She can neither read 
nor write. She could not tell me, counting on her fingers, 
how many children she had. In this same poorhouse 
there is a feeble-minded mute who has had seven illegiti- 
mate children, Another illegitimate woman has had 
ten illegitimate children ; her eldest daughter is following 
in her footsteps, and two of the young children (twins) 
show signs of weakness. In another small poorhouse 
with nineteen female inmates, thirteen were infirm and 
sick, four were epileptics, and three weak-minded ; one 
of the latter has had three illegitimate children, and all 
the three women-are not: allowed out as they are sent 
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there for protection. In another small poorhouse there 
are five women. Two sisters, one weak-minded, have 
three illegitimate children each—one to a near relative. 
One woman is a deaf and dumb mute of low intelligence 
and two are infirm. I may mention the case of a woman 
now in a small poorhouse suffering from vencreal 
disease. She hasan ungovernable temper, and is destitute 
of any feelings of modesty. Her husband is also in 
this poorhouse, a mental and physical nonentity. Her 
father put her out of the house one night for her bad 
conduct, when she was sixteen years of age, and this 
man, who was passing at the time, took her to his house 
and married her. She has had six children, and has been 
prosecuted for neglecting and ill-treating them. 


My experience leads me to say that the class of women 
who come to our poorhouses with more than one illegiti- 
mate child are generally of feeble mind. 

We have also in our poorhouses many epileptics. They 
are a constant source of anxiety to the officials, and it is a 
marvel to me that we have not many serious accidents 
occurring among them. In the smaller poorhouses they 
are under no official supervision, but are looked after by 
other inmates. The medical officers as a rule endeavour 
to have the fits removed from day to night, which is a 
great safeguard. 

There are also in our poorhouses many cases discharged 
from asylum as recovered, but so feeble-minded as to be 
unable to maintain themselves outside. These inmates 
sometimes lapse, and have to be sent back to the 
asylum. They have no special attention in the small 
poorhouses, and the monotony of their lives does not 
improve their mental condition. If young or middle- 
aged persons leave the asylum cured or improved, they 
are not, as a rule, sent to the poorhouse. The cases 
we hive in poorhouses are mental and physical wrecks, 
o'ten from their own previous bad conduct, and are not 
lkely to be benefited by any ameliorative treatment. 
They are not of a class which could be boarded-out. 
No guardians would have them at a rate which the parish 
could afford to pay, and which it would be fair to the 
ratepayers to spend on them. 

There are also many senile cases. In the smaller 
poorhouses, a large proportion of the inmates are over 
seventy years of age. In some cases they have been 
in the poorhouse for years, and have been preserved to 
senility by the good treatment they have received. In 
other cases, they have been sent in as they were unfit 
to look after themselves and had no one to look after 
them. 


With reference to the ‘“‘ Ins and Outs” I may say that 
there is scarcely one of the smaller poorhouses that has 
not at least one case of this kind, but I cannot say that 
those which have come under my notice are feeble-minded. 


23429. (Mr. Dickinson.) I notice that you have the 
Supervision of all the poorhouses in Scotland ?—Yes, 
that is so. 


23430. There are seventy poorhouses ?—Yes. 


23431. Of these only twelve have observation wards ?— 
Yes; 


23432. The remaining fifty-e'ght are poorhouses in 
which a lunatic ought not to be detained ?—That is so. 


_ 23433. In your experience they are not detained 
in these poorhouses ?—No statutory lunatics are detained 
in them. 


23434. On whom rests the decision as to whether a 
person who is in the poorhouse shall be under the lunacy 
authority or not ?—The medical officer—in the first place 
at admission the certifying medical officer from the out- 
side, and then if lunacy appears after the inmate has 
been in the house for some time the governor or some 
other official will bring the inmate under the notice of 
the medical officer and will have him certified. 


. 23435. Would the Local Government Board concern 
itself with the question as to whether lunatics are 
properly sent from the poorhouse to the asylum ?—No. 


23436. What superior authority would concern itself 
with that question ?—They would be certified in the same 
way as if the lunacy had occurred outside ; they would be 
certified by two medical men’ and sent to the asylum 
just as if the lunacy had occurred outside. 


23437. There is an inducement to the poorhouse 
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authorities, through the grant for lunatics, to certify 
these people ?—Not very great, because the cost in the 
lunatic asylum is so much higher than in the ordinary 
wards of a poorhouse, that in some cases the expense, 
even with the grant, would be greater in the asylum 
than it would be if they were left in the ordinary wards: 
of the poorhouse. 

23438. Then I may take it that there is no induce- 
ment ?—Not generally. There might be in some poor- 
houses, but that is not general throughout the country. 


23439. In some poorhouses it would act adversely to 
the ratepayers if the poorhouse sent the inmates to the 
asylum ?—Yes. There is the same inducement with 
regard to the outdoor pauper to have him certified as 
insane and get a share of the grant as there is with 
regard to an inmate of the poorhouse, 


23440. In what way if the cost is more ?—They get 
a share of the grant for a certified lunatic. If a persom 
was receiving an outdoor allowance and showed symptoms 
of insanity, if they had him certified as a lunatic they 
might get half of his cost, remaining exactly where he 
was before, under the supervision of the General Board 
of Lunacy. 


23441. I notice that you state that the lunacy certi- 
ficate must take the form of certifying that the persons. 
are lunatic, insane, idiot, or of unsound mind ?—Yes. 


23442. That is a pretty wide admission ?—Yes; might 
I explain, those are the words in the Lunacy Act. 


23443. Then you go on to state that cases have arisen 
in which the certifying authority became rather of the 
habit of extending that definition and certifying persons 
who were really weak-minded ?—Yes, I mean to say 
that persons were sent into the poorhouse who were 
really insane, and the certificate was defective in saying 
that they were weak-minded or formerly in the asylum. 
The words of the statute were not used. 


23444. You say “sent to the poorhouse.” I under- 
stand we are dealing with people sent into the lunatic 
asylum or lunatic wards ?—No, I am dealing throughout- 
with the ordinary wards. The question is, “‘ Is the persow 
lunatic, insane, idiot, or of unsound mind?” and the 
answer should be “‘ No,” if they are to go into the ordinary 
wards. That is what I mean. 

23445. Then a person in order to be admitted into 
the ordinary wards of a poorhouse has to be certified 
as not of unsound mind ?—Yes. 


23446. You found that the certifying authorities were 


in the habit of certifying persons as weak-minded or 
being formerly in the asylum ?—Yes. 


23447. You put a stop to that ?—Yes. 


23448. What was the object of your putting a stop 


to that ?—Danger to the other inmates. These people 
are perhaps really insane, and we have had cases where 
violence has been used to the other inmates of the poor- 
house and to the officials because they were admitted 
on these defective certificates. 

23449. The defective certificates stated that the per- 
sons were not weak-minded, and you have prevented 
their saying that now ?—The certificate did not say they 
were not insane, but it said that they were weak-minded. 


23450. I see; I beg your pardon. Your decision was. 


to keep weak-minded persons out of the poorhouse ?— — 


If they were insane. We wished the certifying medical 
officer to make sure of the state of their mind before 
sending them to the ordinary wards of the poorhouse; 
to make a proper examination, instead of merely having 
a conversation with them and saying that they were just 
weak-minded. They evaded giving a proper reply to 
the question. 

23451. You tied them down to saying that they must 
be not of unsound mind ?—Yes. 

23452. What was the result on the weak-minded per- 
sons who were not of unsound mind ?—“ Weak-minded ”” 
is not a statutory definition of lunacy. . 


23453. They got into the poorhouse ?—Yes, but many 


came into the poorhouse and turned out to be actually 
insane. That was the point. 


23454. Let me carry thaton., In your statement you give 
certain cases, and you mention the case of an illegitimate 


woman who had ten illegitimate children. “ Her eldest 
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daughter is following in her footsteps, and two of the young 
children (twins) show signs of weakness.” Those cases 
are cases that have been admitted into the poorhouse 
as being persons who were not of unsound mind ?—Yes. 


23455. And you say they were persons that were 
of unsound mind ?—I would say that they were 
feeble-minded. 


23456. Are they not persons that would legitimately 
have been treated as being of unsound mind ?—I do not 
think any of those cases could have been certified as 
insane and fit for treatment in an asylum. I do not 
think any medical man would have certified them as being 
insane. 


23457. And the result of not certifying them is that 
they go in and out of the poorhouse as they like ?—That 
is 89. 


23458. If they had been certified they would have 
been detained ?—Yes. 


23459. They would have been detained in the lunacy 
wards of the poorhouse ?—In one of those cases there 
are lunacy wards; I do not think they would have been 
proper subjects for detention in the lunacy wards of the 
poorhouse. 


23460. Would you go so far as to say that they are not 
persons who ought to be detained ?—I think they ought 
to be detained, but not in any institution that we have at 
the present time. 


23461. Why not ?—Because I do not think that they 
would be proper cases for detention in an asylum. The 
cases that are sent to the lunacy wards of a poorhouse 
are what we call fatuous cases. None of those womén 
could have been so described. 


23462. You would not mix these people ?—I do not 
think the Lunacy Board would agree to that class of case 
They are very careful as to the class of cases they send to 
the lunacy wards of a poorhouse. 


23463. There must be some institution to which these 
persons should be sent ?—Yes. 


23464. And what class of institution is in your mind 
if it is to be neither an asylum nor a poorhouse ?—Some- 
thing of the nature of a labour colony. That is what I 
have had in my mind for some years. 


23465. For feeble-minded persons only ?—You might 
have it for different classes. It is a very extensive thing 
to give an opinion about. 


23466. It is what we are trying to find out about ?— 
The cases they send to the lunacy wards of a poorhouse, 
what I call fatuous cases are those that are not curable; 
the definition is ‘‘ harmless and uncurable.”’ 


23467. Surely those women are also incurable ?—If 
they had been shut up earlier they might have been cured. 


23468. Can you not develop what your idea would be ? 
—We have not anything of the kind in this country that 
I can compare it to, but I think it would bea good thing 
if we had some labour colonies instituted. These women 
would be quite able for work if they were only kept 
separate from the rest of the population, 


23469. (Mr. Byrne.) What in your opinion is the 
state of affairs indicated by your experience of the work- 
houses? Are there a large number of people going in 
and out of the workhouse whose occasional freedom is a 
great expense to the State ?—Yes, there is a large number 
in the town workhouses. 


23470. You agree with the last witness that there is a 
class or several classes of people for whom compulsory 
powers of detention ought to exist ?—Yes, but not in a 
poorhouse. 


23471. If they were detained in a poorhouse it would 
have to be modified for permanent detention in the direc- 
tion of being a place where they would have fresh air and 
more opportunities for work. You would like to make 
them all work except the seniles ?—Do you mean the ins- 
and-outs ? 

23472. Yes ?—I would make them work. 

23473. And that is one of the ideas that brings the 
labour colonies to your mind ?—Yes. 


23474. Would you give us in more detail what sort 
of people you would have in your labour colony if it 
was started ? On the female side, you would have these 
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feeble-minded women who had an illegitimate child every 
time they went out ?—Yes, and young men of improvident 
habits. 1 

23475. And those who through want of energy and 
through incapacity, even without vice, could not main- 
tain themselves ?—Yes, who were not able to provide for 
themselves outside. 

23476. You would expect that under supervision they 
would do more towards maintaining themselves than 
they would do outside ?—Yes. 

23477. And if treated in that way would they be a less 
heavy burden on the community than they are now ?— 
Whether less or not I could not say, but it would be worth 
the money. 

23478, You think it would be worth trying ?—Yes. 


23479. Have you many people in the poorhouse who 
have frequently been in and eut of the poorhouse ?—Yes, a 
great many. 

23480. Inebriates to a large extent ?—Yes, 


23481. Are there many people in the poorhouses in 
Scotland who are perpetually being received because 
they get violently drunk and get delirium tremens and 
so on ?—Yes, a large number in the town poorhouses. 


23482, Some of them do that several times a year ?— 
Yes. 

23483. Is that a criminal offence ? Can you punish a 
man for making himself chargeable for repeated drunken- 
ness ? Is it a punishable offence if he throws himself 
on the rates ?—Not for throwing himself on the rates. 
But if he is apprehended by the police as being incapable 
and unable to look after himself they take him to the 
police station, but the fact of applying for the rates is 
not a criminal offence. 

23484. Do you think that a man like that ought to 
be really in an inebriates’ reformatory ?—Most certainly, 
if it is to do him any good. 

23485. Would you recommend that change of the 
law ? We have some witnesses who have recommended 
it to us. You know the Inebriates Act ?—Yes. 

23486. For certain repeated offences of drunkenness 
you can put a person in a reformatory for a period not 
exceeding three years ?—Yes. 

23487. Making yourself chargeable to the rates through 
drunkenness is not one of the offences ?—No. 

23488. Would you like to make it an offence for making 
yourself chargeable, or your wife and family chargeable ? 
—I would send such a person to a labour colony. 


23489. In fact that colony might be as suitable for a 


to 23495. 
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large class of inebriates as it would for a large class of | 


feeble-minded persons ?—Yes. 

23490. And you are aware of no reason why they 
should not be run by the same manager and under the 
same conditions ?—That is so. They are very much of 
the same class so far as I can see. I think giving way 
to drink is very often the result of feeble-mindedness. 


23491. And you think they ought to be dealt with 
in the same way ?—1 think so. 

23492. (Dr. Needham.) If a person has to be certified 
as not insane before he comes into the poorhouse, how is it 
that so many people are admitted who are not sane? 
Is it only because the doctor evades the question by 
saying that this person is feeble-minded ?—A great many 
of them are not so feeble-minded as to be certified insane. 
I have given you the description in the statute. 


23493. What becomes of the ascertained cases in 
their inception? In England, of course, they are sent 
in considerable numbers to the workhouse and then 
drafted off to the asylums, but that would not be justi- 
fiable in Scotland ?—There are very few of the feeble- 
minded in poorhouses that land ultimately in the asylum 
in my experience. 

23494. But there must be a certain number of ascer- 
tained cases which do not go direct to the asylum. For 
many reasons they require to have temporary care 
taken of them. Are they sent to the workhouse ?7—No. 
That is what we are providing for in these observation 
wards. 

23495. They are not sent to the workhouse, and yc= 
have no provision except the asylums ?—Except in those 
three poorhouses that Dr. Mackenzie told you about. 


Questions 
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23496. Every now and again it happens that you 


‘cannot take the requisite steps to get a person into an 


asylum to enable him to be taken care of promptly ?— 
I think. so. 

93497. Suppose ‘you have ‘a person who becomes 
dangerous and violent on the afternoon of a particular 
day, what are you to do with him till next morning ? 


Can you bring the requisite machinery into operation ?— 


Do you mean if the person is in the workhouse ? 


23498. No, but a person who might go to the work- 


house, a person in that position of life ?—— 

93499. (Dr. Dunlop.) This is quite outside Mr. Barclay’s 
function. The case would be dealt with by a certificate 
of one medical man. 

23500. (Dr. Needham.) He would not go to the work- 
house. 

23501. (Dr. Dunlop.) No. — 

23502. (Dr. Needham.) My point was that he would 
not go to the workhouse to be taken care of. 

23503. (Dr. Dunlop.) No. 

23504. (Witness.) I never knew of any difficulty arising. 
You can always get a couple of able-bodied men or women 
to look after the person till next morning. They do not 
go into the poorhouse. 


23505. (Dr. Needham.) If you get your lunatics in the 


workhouse, by whatever process you like, either by the 
medical men saying that they were feeble-minded or not 
insane, what is to prevent their being permanently re- 
tained in the workhouse ? Who visits the workhouse 
to see that they are not detained there? The Lunacy 
Commissioners do not visit the workhouses ?—That is so, 
but they may if they choose. I have never known of 
tnem doing it unless we have asked them to do so. In 
several cases I have asked them to visit several work- 
houses where I was suspicious of the sanity of some of the 
inmates, and they have done so. 


23506. And it has resulted in the certifying of a con- 
siderable number of lunatics ?—Of a few. 


23507. As regards the feeble-minded in the workhouse 
that you get now, is it not the fact, as it is in England, that 
a considerable number of them discharge themselves and 
get into trouble in consequence? Is there any process 
by which they are prevented discharging themselves in 
Scotland ?—There is no process, but I do not think there 
is any great difficulty as a rule. They have no great 
strength of will, and they can be persuaded to remain. 
I was in a Western poorhouse on Friday last, and there 
was a girl of exactly the class that I have in my mind 
who came to the matron and said she wished to get out 
to-morrow morning, that she was going away to Oban, 
The matron said, “‘ All right, I will see you afterwards. 
I will see you to-morrow morning.’ By _ to-morrow 
morning she would have forgotten all about it. There 


MINUTES OF 


EVIDENCE + 


is no compulsory detention, and I think, as a rule, there 
is no abuse in that respect. 

23508. But suppose some other person than the girl 
herself wished to have her out of the poorhouse for pur- 
poses of their own, immoral or pecuniary, what is te pre- 
vent their exercising their stronger will over the girl's 
feeble will ? Is there no detaining power ?—The governor 
would not allow her out without instructions from the 
parish council which sent her in. 


23509. How is he to detain her ?—He would detain her. 


23510.. But how can he do it legally? Has he any 
legal power to do it ?—No person has a right to take her 
out unless he or she is her guardian. 

23511. Suppose it is her father or mother ?—Then 
they could take her out. a 


23512. There is no power of detaining in that case is 


No. ; 
23513. (Mr. Dickinson.) You say with regard to these 
women that all the three women are not allowed out 
as they are sent there for protection. Now, how is that ? 
—W hat I mean is that in most of the poor houses, in the 
country especially, there is a “liberty day,’ when they 
are allowed to go out and see their friends perhaps once a 
week or once a fortnight. Now, those women are not 


_—_ = 


allowed to goout onthat day. ThatwaswhatIhadinmy ~ 


mind. If they demanded their discharge they could only 


be prevented from going out by the means I have already 
spoken of, namely, putting them off from day to day. 
There is no compulsory detention. 
23514. (Dr. Needham.) But they are detained ?—Yes. 
23515. There is no compulsory power of detention ?— 
That is so. ih 
23516. In other words they are detained illegally ?— 
If you like to put it that way. I cannot help it. 
23517. (Chairman.) It is only persuasion ?—Yes. 


23518. There is no forcible detention ?—No. 


————————— 


23519. (Mr. Burden.) You refer in your statement to — 
the class of women who come to the poorhouse for the 


purpose of giving birth to illegitimate children. Is there 
a large number of these in Scotland ?—Not now, but 
there used to be a large number. Two or three poor- 
houses were notorious in that respect. The number has 
decreased very greatly. 


23520. What has caused it ?—I attribute it myself 
to the domestic servant difficulty. There is one poorhouse 


where Ihave a list that I now hand in (vde infra), apoorhouse 


in a dairying county where there are a great many young ~ 


women milkers, and they are very much led astray. 
Twenty years ago it was the rule for them to go to the 
poorhouse ; I do not know where they went afterwards. 


Now there is such a scarcity of female labour that the © 
mistress gets them put in a cottage till their time is over, 


and then they are back to work again. Be 
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_ Table showing mental condition of women in two smaller poorhouses, who have had more than one illegitimate 





child :— 
Number Mental Condition. 
Mother. +t OF ; 
Tiecianate Mother. Children. 
M. K. 4 Low and coarse. Father, weak-minded. | As far as known, normal. 
rE DD. 2 Normal. One a certified lunatic. 
pt 2 Feeble-minded, One feeble-minded. 
M. MeN, 2 Very feeble- minded. One child feeble-minded. - 
* i 10 Feeble-minded. : As far as known, normal. 
L. G. 7 Feeble-minded mute. As far as known, normal, 
M.S. 3 Feeble, mother and grandmother known | Fairly normal. 
to be illegitimate. 
E. K. 3 Feeble, has been in asylum, One of the children is feeble-minded. 
=. W. 3 Feeble. One child imbecile. 
M. J. 3 Feeble. As far as known, normal. 
J.L. 5 Feeble. Youngest, feeble-minded. 
M. W. 2 Feeble. One feeble-minded, 
M. W. 2 Very feeble. One feeble-minded. 
IN. 10 Normal. Two (twins) feeble-minded. 
E. MeN. 8 Feeble. Unknown. 
aT: 2 Feeble.. Unknown. 
N. M. 2 Low type. Normal. 
E. 8. or H. 9 Almost imbecile. Only three alive, feeble. 
C.S. or S. 2 Feeble. One alive, feeble. 
M, MeN. 2 Violent temper, syphilitic. First, bright. Second, feeble. 
C. McG. 3 Weak minded. Dull. 
A. B. 2 Very feeble. Died in infancy. 


23521. You think the number is as great, but they do 
not go to workhouses for the reason you have given ?— 
That isso. The numbers are as great, as is shown by the 
figures of the Registrar-General. 


23522. Would you suggest some power of detention 
over such women who give birth to illegitimate children ? 
—Yes, I think it would be a great benefit. 


23523. Would you limit the power in any way ?— 
_ Yes, it would require to be very carefully guarded. 


23524. Would you advise the detention of a woman 
who came in a second or a third time ?—I think if a 
woman came in for the second time she ought to be 
examined by an expert in mental disease. 


23525. And then if found to be deficient ?—Then 
she should be taken before some competent authority. 


23526. And detained for how long ?—I would keep her 
till she was past the child-bearing age, at any rate. 


- 23527. (Dr. Dunlop.) There are not very many imbecile 
mothers of illegitimate children in Scotland ?—In some 
counties there are a great many illegitimate births, 


“ 23528. In some counties the rate is about 10 per cent. ?— 
es. 


23529. But all the mothers are not imbecile ?—No. 


23530. It is only a very small number of them that 
are imbecile ?—Yes. 


23531. So when you are talking about making pro- 
vision for these defective mothers the total number in 
Lepage would not be very great ?—No, it would be very 
small. 


23532, You heard what Dr. Mackenzie said about the 
sant of persons of unsound mind in poorhouses ?— 
es. 
_ 23533. He thinks it objectionable to detain sane and 
Insane persons in the same building. Do you agree with 
that ?—No. es 


R.B.B., 
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23534. Do you think it is fair play to the sane people to 
be shut up with the insane ?—I do not think those people 
are insane. 

23535. Are you not aware of batches occasionally being 
certified ?—A few. ; 

23536. There was a large batch not very long ago 
in one of the poorhouses ?—Is that Stornoway that you 
refer to ? 

23537. No. 
in one day. That rather breaks down this line between 
certifiable and not certifiable ?—I was not aware of that. 


23538. At all events you agree that a great many of 
them are of unsound mind ?—Yes. Of course, I was 
dealing with the country poorhouses principally, the 
smaller poorhouses. 


23539. But we are thinking of the bigger ones too ?— 
Yes. 

23540. Do you think it is fair play to a person of sound 
mind to be shut up along with persons of unsound mind ? 
I do not think it will do them any harm as long as these 
people are not dangerous to themselves or annoying 
to the other inmates. , 

23541. Do you think it is humane treatment of the 
unfortunate sane people to be shut up in a ward along 
with a lot of drivelling idiots ?—I have not found them to 
be drivelling idiots in my experience. 


23542. Do you think that is too degraded a term to 
use ?—Yes, for the class to which I refer. 


23543. But you will find extremely degraded persons in 
poorhouses in the ordinary wards; I have seen them ?— 
There are some in some cases. 


23544. I saw a case last week that could not tell me 
whether I held up two or three fingers; and then you see 
them dirty in their habits ?—Yes. 


23545. Is it fair play to the sane people to be shut 
up with those persons ?—I think there ought to be 
classification. ; 
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23546. Separation ?—Yes. 


23547. As a matter of fact that clause that they must 
nt be of unsound mind is not fully and properly carried 
out in Scotland at the present moment ?—It is not. Of 
course where I differed from Dr. Mackenzie was that I 
understood he meant that these people should be removed 
to some other institution. It was rather difficult for me to 
hear what he was saying. 


23548. You go the length of advising an extension of 
the certified wards to take in these people ?—Yes. 
23549. That is a division ?—Yes, a classification. 


23550. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like to 
add ?—I heard part of Dr. Mackenzie’s evidence with 
regard to the observation wards. I think he was asked 
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about an extension of these wards throughout the country. 
I believe that arrangements are being made or are in 
contemplation with different parish councils to use wards 
in a central place ; for instance, the parishes round about 
Glasgow would use the wards either in Govan or Duke 
Street ; and in different country districts instead of having 
wards connected with each poorhouse, they should have a 
central poorhouse that they could use for observation. In 
that way I think the system will become pretty general 
throughout Scotland. The suggestion of the Board has 
been taken up very favourably. 


23551. (Mr. Byrne.) Are the people who go to these 
wards in any way certified now? Are they certified for 
six months ?—No, they are not allowed to remain for more 
than six weeks. Dr. Mackenzie has handed in the form of 
ce1tificate which the Board are going to issue. 


ALEXANDER HENDERSON, Esq., called ; and Examined. 


23552. (Chairman.) You have been so kind as to give us 
a statement of your evidence ; may we put it on the notes ? 
—Certainly. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN BY 
ALEXANDER HENDERSON, EsQ., GOVERNOR OF 
BARNHILL PooRHOUSE, GLASGOW. 


I have been twenty-four years connected with the 
administration of the Poor Law. For four years I was an 
assistant inspector. My duties in that position were to 
visit the homes of applicants for relief and enquire into 
their circumstances and need of assistance from the parish. 

For six years I was indoor assistant inspectom. My 
luties in that capacity were to supervise generally 
the work of the whole outdoor staff, examine reports, 
and advise relief committee. I also had charge of the 
boarded-out lunatics, whom I regularly visited. During 
those six years the number boarded, out largely increased. 

For the last fourteen years I have been governor of 
Barnhill poorhouse. I am responsible to the Local 
Government Board and the Parish Council for the manage- 
ment of the poorhouse. All applicat‘ons for admission to 
the poorhouse are made to the inspector of poor, in whose 
office the applicants are medically examined and enquiry 
made as to their circumstances, and if found suitable they 
are subsequently conveyed to the poorhouse. Accom- 
panying each admission is an order giving the name, age, 
and other particulars, also medical certificate stating the 
illness from which the person suffers. 

There is accommodation in Barnhill poorhouse for 
2,542 inmates; in the hospital department there is 
accommodation for eighty-nine ordinary cases, forty-eight 
venereal and skin cases, and an isolation ward for twenty- 
four cases, making a total of 161. 

The house is further divided into six other divisions 
for purposes of classification. These are known as (1) 
probationary, (2) test, (3) healthy, (4) infirms suffering 
from trivial and temporary ailments, (5) infirms able 
to do light work, (6) infirms over sixty years of age. In 
Classes 5 and 6 there is of necessity further sub-division, 
as attention requires to be given to the physical 
condition, conduct, and temperament of these inmates. 

There is no power of detention. Twenty-four hours 
after having intimated to the house governor a desire to 
be dismissed from the poorhouse, or sooner if the house 
governor shall think fit, any adult inmate, not a dependent 
of any inmate, may quit the poorhouse. 

For the information of the Commission I submit the 
following figures— 

1. Admissions for the year ending 31st December, 
1905. 

2: Table giving the results of personal interviews 
with 5,588 men for the year ending 3lst December, 
1905. 

3. Table giving particulars of those admitted to the 
poorhouse six times and over during the year ending 
31st December, 1905. 

4, Table giving number of those showing signs of 
feeble-mindedness. 

5. Number of inmates employed throughout the 
institution. 

A careful perusal of the figures reveals certain important 
features which have a direct bearing on the physical and 
mental condition of the persons’ under review. It will be 
observed that under Table II., which treats with 
the men admitted, and dealt with individually, 
that they are mostly without a fixed residence, with 


no social or religious attachment, almost all given to 
drink, improperly fed and clothed, untidy and unclean 
in their persons. Such conduct and habits persisted in 
can only result in the wasting of their physical and mental 
faculties. I feel that unless some effort is made to deal 
with these conditions as they now exist, and by some 
means, either by persuasion or compulsion, have those 


people live more rational lives, more and still more pro-— 


vision will be required for the moral and mental wrecks 
thus created. I am strongly impressed that here there is 
a work for the Church and for philanthropic agencies 


combined. Such work must be unsectarian, thoroughly © 


organised, and prosecuted with courage and perseverance. 
Talso think that by some means the inhabitants of lodging- 
houses should be compelled to thoroughly clean themselves 
by washing, bathing, and by brushing their clothes. By 
the enforcement of cleanliness and personal attention you 
are likely to stimulate self-respect. 
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The female portion of the “ins and outs” is not so 
numerous as the male, and, with very few exceptions, 
not so degraded. It is worthy of note that seven years 
ago the female population under my charge were in the 
majority, but during the period since then the males 
have gradually increased until at present they are nearly 
two-thirds of the population of the institution. While I 
am of opinion that drink is probably the main factor 
in the production of pauperism, I feel it would be scarcely 
possible to establish a charge of habitual drunkenness 
against the great majority of tLe men or women who 
become chargeable in the poorhouse. I have come to 
the opinion that itis not so much that they are drunkards 
above all others, but that they lack the power of 
forethought, and spend on drink what they ought either 
to save, or use to procure proper food and clothing with. 
And in a great number of cases that amount means the 
loss of self-independence and a state of poverty. 

Regarding those inmates classed as feeble-minded, 
they are mostly engaged at light work—the women 
at ward work, laundry, sewing, knitting, and fancy work 
under the Brabazon Employment Scheme; men at field 
work, rope teasing, firewood making, joiner work, baking, 
and cleaning. They mix among the other inmates at 
work and meals, and in many cases seem to be the most 
cheerful and contented of the inmates. Occasionally 
a case does occur when it is necessary to call the attention 
of the medical officer to the manner or conduct of an 
individual, and if the case is certified insane removal to 
the asylum takes place. 
made to the Local Government Board and the General 


Board of Lunacy to have wards set apart in the poorhouse — 


for such cases and thereby save removal to asylums. 
I am of opinion that men and women found to be suffer- 
ing from preventible diseases should be promptly and 
severely dealt with. There can be no doubt that con- 
tinued liberty to them means danger and suffering to those 
with whom they come into contact. 

For confirmed drunkards, undoubted prostitutes, and 
irreclaimables of whatever class, I favour long periods 
of detention, but my experience. leads me to suggest 
that such detention should be separate from the poorhouse. 
The treatment and discipline would of necessity be so 
different from the ordinary management of the poorhouse 
that I cannot conceive of any measure of success unless 
by complete separation and isolation. Arrangements 
are presently under way for the removal of epileptics 
from the poorhouse, of which course I highly approve. 


Overtures are at present being 
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- BARNHILL POORHOUSE. Alexander 
Henderson, 
The total number of Admissions to the Poorhouse during the year 1905 was 10,048—6,538 men, 3,318 women, _ oe 
192 children. Of these the following numbers were admitted :— 11 June 1906. 
TIMEs. 
——- 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10] 11 | 12] 13 | 14) 15 | 16] 17 | 18 | 19 )20/21/22/23124 
Men. 
Under 45 years - |217/119; 64] 31 | 24 | 13 9 4 3 i, 1 
Under 60 years i sreson G2 441 So) te, Ib. 7) 42 ee aed 
Over 60 years - EAD furPaNSD aD WS kK! | Bei 
650 | 327/181] 97 | 58 | 36 | 26}; 12 7 2 2 ii 1 1 
Women. 
Under 45 years - {110} 50} 29] 18] 13 9 if 5 4 4 3 2 2 1 1 1 Ey eke jelapale La 
Under 60 years = |102| 58] 34| 23 | 18; 15 | 13 9 4 4 3 2 2 1 1 1 
Over 60 years - iicemerrieamiioo | AP TISs Ot 4) 2) 2)-2) 2) gt I 
343 185 |109) 67 | 48 | 37 | 29 | 18 | 10 | 10 8 6 6 3 2 2 dL 038 Od a gh 
TorTaLs. 
Under j Men - |217|119| 64} 31 | 24 | 13 9 4 3 1 1 | | 


45 years | Wromen=|210) 50) 29/118 | 13) 91 7). 5) 4} 4) 3] 2) 2 1 li 1 BUA a iy fl ia a ot 
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60 (me mere oe oes aes 1h is) Sopa 4A Be poate 1) a 

2 [7 o> a [a bo Tac, ed | So |e Gael eel acs <= mes =e 

2591941116 167 4 44 S344 28) 1G. Beh Ol 44.3, Blo 2kobid 

Over Men ERPRAGH TOD ikon tale Dt 2 

meeeeree \vomen - |}131} 77| 46/:2961171/13)} 9) 4) 2] 2) 2] 2) 2) 1 
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GRAND TOTAL. 
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Men - -, © | 650 ser isl Singin ao | a0) 201) bo re eee te 
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MALES ADMITTED TO ORDINARY WARDS DURING YEAR 1905. 
































Under 20. 20 to 30. 30 to 40. 40 to 50. 50 to 60. 60 to 70. Over 70. Total. 
129 937 1,326 5,588 
2°3 16°8 23°7 per cent. 

< . oe hae Private Been in | Never in fa]: 

Single. | Married. |Widowers.] Models. (FSS es Prison! Total. 

2,929 1,144 2,735 5,588 

52°4 20°5 48°9 per cent. 
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170 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 
Alexander MALES ADMITTED TO ORDINARY WARDS DURING YEAR 1905—cont. 
Henderson, 
Esq. : 
abe os Under 20. 20 to 30. | 30 to 40. 40 to 50. 50 to 60. 60 to 70. Over 70. 
¥1 June 1906. A seb ations 
Of those who drink = 19 302 902 1,310 VEER 1,197 328 
' » do not drink 110 84 35 16 3 4 1 
FEMALES ADMITTED TO ORDINARY WARDS DURING 1905. 
Under 50 years. Over 50 years. Total. 
1,618 1,656 3,274 
Men AND WoMEN CHARGEABLE SIX TIMES AND UPWARDS DURING 1905. 
RESIDENCES AT APPLICATION. 
Lodging Prisons or Night Other | Private |, 
see Police Houseless. Total. 
Houses. Offices. Asylum. | Institutions. Houses. 
Under 45, Men -~ - 5D 4 44 7 97 34 241 
pou | Women. . 44 7 39 3 32 41 166 
Total - - 99 1l £83 10 407 
Under 60,Men -~— - 92 4 36 3 312 
poo) Omen. - 55 4 61 4 211 
Total - - 147 8 97 7 523 
Over 60, Men - : Be 4 16 1 148 
yy gp > Women... - - 75 15 30 2 210 
ovale = 130 19 46 3 358 
Grand Total - - 376 38 226 20 1,288 
CONDITION oF APPLICANTS. 
rater Single. 


Married. Widowed. Total. - 





Under 45, Men - - . es é ‘ 


» » Women - = - 2 & 
Total — - = é 


Under'eo; Men =. #2. tees ss th 


» » Women - : “ E i 


Total ras 2 is 





Over 60, Men - - - 5 é; cs 


” ” Women - = se £ " 


‘Total. = = - 5 Z 





Grand Total - f 4 3 
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ANALYSIS OF List oF FEEBLE-MINDED AND EPpILeprics AT FEBRUARY, 1906. Alexander 
Henderson, 
Esq. 
oa , 45 t ears. Over 60 years. Total. — 
Under 45 years o 60 year y 11 June 1908 
Men - - - - 16 23 65 104 
Women - - - - 34 33 46 113 
These were chargeable for periods of under :— 
Months. Years. 
Osean Od On kdames | oe [e4.4° Oo | (Go 70) Sale Quo: ui] 12| 14.) 15.) 16.| 18.) 20 | 40, 
MEN :— 
Under 45 1] 1) -{|2] Shoe) --| -| -—] —}=-] — doe te eT ae aH pe be 
45 to 60 2\3/l)=—7 3) 6} =! 5) -/—] -|-)-1—) 2} 7-47 -)-f-)- [= 
Over 60 2) 1) 2/}24715}26; 6; 3} -/|}2);-|;-]1 -}-j;-|]-]-]-j;-]- 
WoMEN :— 
Under 45 2) 311 )—-).2) 5] 3) 441} -7; 17 297-)1)-;-117-]1),-]-|- 
45 to 60 See ont Sins lve ie Ly Tee SD see ee ee ee ee tL 
Over 60 Coates OL O'| enced faee | een fens fea me a eal eee ee 
TOTAL Ves OOS t 0. og PLA Gi eT eA eA slo Te 1 | 2 | oe ey suai tel] Sl lee fen Deal cag 





















































POORHOUSE OF BARNHILL. 


Numper of Paupers resident in the Poorhouse at midnight of the 


night between 31st March and 


ist April, 1906, of whom— 























(a) Children under 2 years of age (not on sick list) - 


(6) Children above the age of 2 and under that of 15 years (not on sick list) 


(c) Paupers above the age of 15 years (not on sick list) who were :— 


(1.) Not working (but not infirm or sick) - 


Light work - - - - 


2. ki 
er ine | SIGhVY-WOrk, — ts)" = = 


Light work - - : ' 
3.) Infi - 
Gere | Not working - - - - 


(d) Paupers on the sick list :— 
(1.) Children under 15 years - 3 j a 


(2.) Paupers above the age of 15 years” - - 








Males. Females, TOTAL. 
is : = i0l 11 29; 
= - - - 23 18 41 
- - - - 289 278 567 
- - - - 168 86 254 
= - . - 447 104 551 
- - - - 194 pasa 449 
= yet Adancao aint 3 — 3 
: = é - 129 31 160 
1,264 783 2,047 








23553. (Dr. Dunlop.) Do you agree with what has 
been said, that there are a considerable number of 
persons of really unsound mind in the wards of the 
poorhouses ?— Yes. 

23554. And the regulation as it stands has not been 
strictly and literally carried out ?—Of course that must 
be qualified in this way, that all persons admitted to the 
poorhouse are admitted on a medical certificate, and 
these certificates must certify that the person is not 
of unsound mind. 

23555. They are so stated on the certificate, but as a 
matter of faet it is rather loosely carried out. You have 
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217 such persons in the poorhouse of which you are 
governor ?—That list has been made up as of persons 
who certainly are giving indications of weakness of 
mind, but it is in the governor’s opinion and not in the 
opinion of the medical officer. 

23556. Quite so. They have been chargeable for a 
time varying from a few weeks to forty odd years ?— 
Yes, some of them. 

23557. Do you approve of the association or disasso- 
ciation of those unfortunate persons with the sane ?— 
I have never had the slightest difficulty in managing 
these people. 


Y2 
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23558. They could be managed with the sane inmates 
helping to look after them ?—No, I do not say that. 
They seem to conduct themselves very properly among 
the sane inmates. 

23559. Do you think it is fair play to the sane 
inmates ?—I have not seen many that I could object to. 


23560. You have not had any complaints on that 
score ?—No. 

23561. You have had no complaints of their dirty 
habits ?—No. 

23562. You see no objection to them at all ?—No, so 
far as the cases under my charge are concerned. 

23563. You say that they are cheaper in poorhouses 
than in asylums ?—Surely. 

23564. Does that apply to all these cases of weak mind ? 


==Yes. 


23565. Senile dementia ?—If they are transferred to 
Stobhill the expense is not so very great. 

23566. That class is a class that is expensive because 
they require a great deal of nursing ?—Yes. 


23567. And they cost a lot of money whether they 
are in poorhouses or in asylums ?—Yes, that is so. 


23568. Where does the difference in expense between 
the asylum and the poorhouse come in ?—I cannot say. 
The diet is certainly very much better in an asylum and 
then the supervision is more expensive. 


23569. The necessary nursing and the diet ?—Yes. 


23570. Do you think the diet is sufficiently good for 
these unfortunates, the diet that you are giving them 
just now ?—Yes. 


23571. How often do they get porridge and butter 
milk in the day ?—They do not get butter milk at all; 
they get sweet milk. 


23572. That is an advance on the old times ?—Yes. 
I have made a note of the cost of their keep for the last 
five years in the poorhouse, and it averages about 5s. 6d. 
per week all over. 


23573. All told ?—Yes, that includes maintenance, 
management, accommodation, and medical relief. 
- 23574. That is much smaller than it is in the asylum ? 
—Yes. 


_ 23575. In the asylum it is about 10s. ?—Yes, from 
10s. to 12s 


23576. Clear of rent charges ?—Yes. 


23577. (Dr. Needham.) As regards the feeble-minded 
that you have in the poorhouse, have you any means of 
detaining them 7—Not compulsorily. 


23578. Do you find that generally they are content 
toremain, ordo many of them apply to be discharged and 
insist on it ?—Very few give us any trouble in that way, 
and they are usually managed by a little persuasion. 

23579. Do their friends give any trouble ?—No. 

23580. Do you not think there should be some means 
of detention ?—I think the cases that require it are 


cases that as a rule are ready for classification and can 
be removed to an asylum. 





23581. You think there are no cases which cannot be 
certified under present conditions who ought to be de- 
tained and are not able to be detained now ?—So far as 
that list is concerned that I have submitted there are 
very few indeed. 


23582-3. (Mrs. Pinsent.) When you get.a feeble-minded 
child what do you do with it ?—I have no children under 
my charge. They have been removed from me several 
years ago. 


23584. (Mrs. Pinsent.) Are the children in the Poor 


Law schools, or where have they been removed to?— ~ 


Stobhill. 


23585. What is Stobhill ?—Another institution under 
the Glasgow Parish Council. 


23586. What do they do with the children there ?—I 
am not acquainted with the miagnagement there. 


23587. You cannot give us any information about 
that ?—Not definitely. : | 


EVIDENCE : 


23588. You have special schools in Glasgow 2—Yes. 


23589. The point I want to ascertain is this, when the 
father and mother go to the poorhouse, what becomes 
of the child if it is feeble-minded ?—I cannot give any 
information about that. — pases 2 


23590. (Mr. Byrne.) Have you heard of many cases 
in which parents find difficulty in getting a troublesome 
feeble-minded child provided for by the Guardians ?—I 
have not had any experience of that. Ihave never known 
of any difficulty. 


23591. There would be no difficulty in Scotland ?7—I 
do not think so. ibe ae fe: 


23592. There is no difficulty about the pauperising of 
.the parents in Scotland ?—No. 


23593. Suppose a working man has a girl of about 
thirteen beginning to be troublesome, and he wants 
to get her into a Poor Law institution, he can do so and 
pay some reasonable amount for her ?—Yes. 


23594. That is quite part of the system in Scotland ?— 
es: 


23595. Has that any effect on the parent’s vote ?—I 
think not. Ke 


23596. With regard to your list (page 171), will 
you be good enough to tell us out of how many 
inmates that number of feeble-minded and epileptics 
was found. You give 217 feeble-minded and epileptics, 
that is out of a total number of what ?—That was a special 
list made up for the purpose of finding whether it was 
necessary to have licensed wards in Barnhill Poorhouse 
or not. 


23597. How many people would there be roughly out of 
whom there were 217 feeble-minded and epileptics, about 
2,000 ?—Yes, there would be over 2,000 in the house at 
that time. 


23598. So it is about 10 per cent. ?—Yes. 


23599. Did you hear the evidence given by the last 
witness ?—Yes. 


23600. Do you agree generally with him as regards the 
trouble that exists now for the want of detention in some > 
cases ?—Not so far as I am concerned in Barnhill. I do 
not think there is any want of detention. My opinion is 
that the cases under me are as well cared for as their — 
circumstances require. - —— 


23601. What do you think about the suggestion as to 
labour colonies ? You do not think they are required for 
your purpose ?—I think, making an analysis of the cases 
coming under me, that there are not many men and 
women that would be suitable for them. 


23602. Have you many inebriates ?—On the list I have 
submitted only nine men out of the 164 were suffering 
from alcohol on their admission to the poorhouse, and 
eighteen women, making a total of twenty-seven out of 164 


23603. You have no knowledge of any substantia! 
number of men coming constantly to the poorhouse on 
account of excessive drinking ?—That is a different thing. 
I state clearly that I believe drink to be the main factor 
in the cause of admission into the poorhouse. It is be- 
cause of the drinking habits of these people that they do 
ask admission into the poorhouse. 


23604. But yet you tell us how you have only had 
nine men and eighteen women certified as suffering from 
the results of drink ?—Yes. The others are not what you 
would call habitual drunkards. They take a bout of drink- 
ing, as it were, and then exhaust all their funds and lose 
their work through their drinking habits. 


23605. And they bring their families into destitution 
and neglect their children ?—A great many have no 
families to care for. ; 


23606. You have no special recommendations to make 
with regard to that class ?—I think what should be done 
is that there should be something done outside the poor- 
house. I think they should be reformed before they come 
to the poorhouse. It is not possible to erect and provide 
institutions to reform these people. My opinion is that 
the poorhouse is far too comfortable for them. I think 
they are good judges of what constitutes an easy-going life, 
rather than feeble-minded. 
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23607. Would you punish them? Do you think they 
are cases for punitive detention ?—The difficulty is to get 
them so bad as to be got at. It would be a good thing 
if we had a law that would state the number of admissions 
and the extent of drunkenness—— 


23608. You mean that a man ought to be detained for 
a long time if he is there through drunkenness ?—Yes. 


23609. And punished and reformed ?—Yes. 


23610. Would you recommend that extension of the 
Inebriates Act ?—Yes. 


23611. Of course, if you had a considerable number of 
those people in detention you would require to have more 
or less large places ?—I do not think they would require to 
be very large, because if the people knew that such a 
thing was possible I think they would very much reform 
themselves. Since 5th September the parish council 
have instituted a new form of dealing with those men. 
*When they come in after a bout of drinking and feel un- 
able to work, then within a week or at the most a fortnight, 
they are taken before the medical officer and certified 
as to whether they are fit to resume duty outside. If they 
are found fit, then they are|discharged from the poorhouse. 
I have a return which shows that from 5th September till 
15th May, no fewer than 403 cases have been dealt with 
in that way and 167 have not returned, showing that some 
strictness is required in dealing with these men, and that 
if they know that they are not to be allowed to loaf about 
then they take to their own resources. 


23612. I do not quite understand what is the precise 
novelty in that. In what way is that a new departure ? 
You could send able-bodied men out at any time ?—Yes, 
but we had a system of revisals which were not quite 
so frequent as they are now. These men have to come for 
medical examination within a week or a fortnight, as the 
case may be, so that we never lose sight of them after 
their admission until we get them disposed of. 


23613. What recommendations have you to make with 
regard to the treatment of epileptics ? I see you think 
they should be removed from the poorhouse ?—I think 
they should be specially provided for. 


23614. Have you formulated any scheme for providing 
for them ?—My idea is that there should be either a 
scheme of some kind or another where they would have 
plenty of outdoor exercise and facilities for working at 
special forms of labour. 

23615. Would you recommend one or two or three 
institutions for Scotland ?—I do not know. I think that 
probably two or three would be quite sufficient. I find 
that we have only twenty-nine in Barnhill—fourteen men 
and fifteen women. 

23616. That is out of 2,000 ?—Yes. 

23617. That is a very small number indeed ?—Yes. 
I think that a very small institution or colony would 
suffice for the treatment of the epileptics in Scotland. 

23618. Could that be done under the existing law by 
the Poor Law authorities combining ?—Yes. 

23619. It is a mere matter of having it urged on them ? 
—That is so, a pure question of arrangement. 

23620. (Mr. Dickinson.) You spoke about nine men 


being admitted through drink. Ido notsee that figure 9 
in your Tables. What is the 95°5 in your statement ?— 


Questions 23607 to 23681. 
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It means that of these 5,588 cases that I have personally 
interviewed during the year, these persons admitted that 
they had been addicted to drink. 


23621. That is a very different figure from what you 
gave 7—Yes, but it is not a question of drunkenness. 
They take so much drink, they spend so much on it that 
they cannot help becoming chargeable on the rates. If 
they took care of the money that they spend on drink 
they would never be on the rates at all. 


23622. Then 95°5 per cent. do come in because they 
drink ?—It is one of the main factors; there may be 
others. 


23623. You said that your list was made out when you 
were considering the desirability of establishing licensed 
wards ?—Yes, it was made out in February of this year. 


23624. You have no licensed ward for lunatics ?—No. 


23625. Are you contemplating the advisability of 
having one ?—The idea was that we had a number of 
cases that required certification. At that time I think 
we had within three weeks probably fifteen or twenty 
cases certified and taken to the asylum. The question 
arose as to whether it was not cheaper to have a ward in 
the poorhouse where these cases could be transferred to 
and kept at a cheaper rate than in the asylum. 


23626. And in order to ascertain what the number 
would be you went through the inmates ?—Yes 


23627. And you found 217 inmates that would be 
suitable for treatment in licensed wards ?—No. I was 
asked to make out a list of men and women that I con- 
sidered to be of feeble mind, and I made out that list of 
217 that certainly showed signs of feeble-mindedness. 
That was submitted to the medical officer, and his opinion 
was that not half a dozen of these could be certified 


23628. Not six out of 217 ?—That is so. 


23629. What was his opinion with regard to the re- 
mainder? Did he agree that they were feeble-minded ?— 
Yes, and probably there are a great many more in the 
House. We have a very great number of men and women 
suffering from paralysis, and some of them show signs of 
feeble-mindedness. But when it comes to be a question 
of certification, then it is quite a different matter. 


23630. In your workhouse do you never have cases such 
as those about which Mr. Barclay has told us—cases of 
women with illegitimate children ?—I have a Table which I 
made up in view of such a question being putto me. This 
Table goes over twelve years and it shows that there have 
been 400 births in the poorhouse during the last twelve 
years; of these 124 were legitimate and 276 were illegiti- 
mate; 236 were children of single women, twelve were 
children of married women and twenty-eight were children 
of widows. One single woman was confined three times, 
three single women were confined twice, one married 
woman was confined twice and two widows were confined 
twice. I have a full list of the names here. Knowing 
their characters and all that sort of thing, I am safe in 
saying that not more than three or four of these were 
feeble-minded. 


23631. (Chairman.) Would you let us have that Table ? 
—Yes, certainly.* 





*Vide infra. 
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CHILDREN BORN IN BARNHILL, 1894 to 1906. 
Legitimate 124. Illegitimate 276. Total 400. 
Of the Illegitimate children :— 
236 were borne by Single Women. 
Ties » 95 Married Women. 
28 ,,  »  » Widows, 
Of these :— 
1 Single Woman was confined 3 times, 
3 Single Women were confined twice. 
1 Married Woman was confined twice. 
2 Widows were confined twice, 
There were 5 cases of Twins. 
Date, | Name, | Record, [Patgof Mothers] Cannt | ppaiect | Mere 
1894. 

JantevrrQes A: McDia ne 5/ 23.12.93 4682 31. 5.94 C. McD. 
40,408 M.M.- - 5/3403 30.12.93 4737 2, 3.94 M. J. M. 
5 6 - 4 Bea! ae = 5/ 23.12.93 4680 1. 2.94 M. M. - 
ities M.McM. - 3/582 27.11.93 4387 1. 2.94 M. McM. 
gob lie D, Geren s 1/3873 16. 9.93 3647 22, 3.94 Ao 
4 31 - et ee - 7/3267 20.10.93 4004 6. 3.94 Ji Cins- 

March 14 - F.H. - - a 14, 3.94 1887 29. 3.94 MEL 5 

May 5 - EK. J. - ~ 4/4576 17. 4.94 2180 24, 7.94 A ater 
Sar he WA eae 22 3/3152 4. 4.94 2068 11. 6.94 P. A., wd. 

June 22 - J.M. - = 7/4164 2. 3.94 ee 6. 7.94 A.M. - 

July 10 - H. McL. McK. 7/1003 24, 2.94 1702 29. 8.94 S. McK. 
Of aay cog Oo ee oe 3/3529 14. 6.94 2732 24. 7.94 W. L., wf. 
at pe ge eA es 3/656 19. 7.94 3054 3. 8.94 1 i sr 
$6 ies.28r = Bi CuMiaes- 3/3208 2. 7.94 2879 11. 8.94 A.M. - 
re 29 - M. E. MeP. - Bi 6. 6.94 2666 13. 8.94 M. McP. 

Aug. 18 - 4 pad Boe - 5/3429 13. 6.94 2720 27. 8.94 M. T. - 

Sept. 8 - TO. as - 5/ 8. 8.94 3254 24. 9.94 M.C. - 
a es 2 M. McD. - 4/4701 17. 8.94 3351 5.10.94 A. MeD, 
>a aN Be K. McP.— - 7/4351 23. 7.94 3098 20.11.94 M. McP, 
35 17 - D. F. R. - 7/4460 15. 9.94 3655 2.10.94 | el se 
eos CSG eee 5/3620 3. 8.94 3208 17.11.94 M, Cats 
pail eBQds Sey 3/4459 11. 9.94 3581 13.10.94 Toate 

Oct. - D. G. A. = 7/615 25, 6.94 2803 4.12.94 R.A. - 
45 - M. F.S8. - 7/4434 1. 9.94 3495 4.12.94 C.. Deere 
18 A. O'M. - 2/325 16. 8.94 3224 31.10.94 B. O'M. 

Nov. 7 - J. Mc.D.S. - 5/ 18. 7.94 3040 30. 9.95 i. Bins 
heey At Antes 3/4501 26.10.94 4036 24.11.94 Si Asta 
os 14 - 1 BS BL eA ~ 7688 29.10.94 4075 18.12.94 ME Cis 
perro D. McP. M. - 5/3731 8.11.94 4175 3.12.94 S. M., wf. 

1895. 

Jan. 8 - lied De - — 15.11.94 4234 22. 1.95 M, Huis 
i SASS = Aree. - 1/3513 3.12.94 4401 11. 2.95 M.C, - 

Feb.) * 12 - a De - — 29. 1.95 1487 21. 3.95 M.N. - 
eR V7? M. McA, - 7/4638 2. 2.95 1538 2. 3.95 M. McA. 
gees (fe J. Gao - 4/3990 1. 2:95 1535 4, 3.95 J. G., wd. 
were Jaks sean 5/3844 10. 1.95 1251 7. 3.95 M.R. - 

March 2 - Coo Weal Ge 3/4582 17. 1.95 1342 10. 4.95 A.W. - 

April 10 - ee eit torr 7/4630 30. T.95 1490 7. 8.95 M.F. - 
2 30 - M. B. J. - 5/ 24, 4.95 2394 4, 6.95 A. J., wd. 

May 2 - lit deh - — 26. 4.95 2418 11. 6.95 Jed, Woe 
= 3 - M. A. L. - 2/2099 20. 3.95 2057 21. 6.95 M.L. - 
- 4- M. M. - s 2/4840 23. 3.95 2100 20. 5.95 A.M. - 
( Ts M.M.- - 2/ 5. 3.95 1901 22, 5.95 E. M 
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May 
” 


” 
June 


July 


” 
” 


” 


Aug. 


Oct. 
Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


” 


Feb. 


Date. 


1895. 
10 - 
23 - 


m1 


51s 
Jt. Ga 
K. B. or C. 
B. W.¢ 
A.C. - 


M.C.. - 

C. W. - 

J. N..G; 
M. M. W. 
K. O'M. 

F. McM. 
M. L. McC, 
JK. .- 

J. Re Ty 


W. M. McK. 


H. B. McC. 


J. ON. McC. 


GC. N.R. 
A.McL, 
EL Mech. . 
J. McL. B. | 
M. E. McL. 
J.D. - 
J.S. .- 

Ji B. o- 

K. McW. 
M. M. McD. 
10 
fA. ON, 
iy Gh. 

NG Bic te 

DD. J. -- 
PG. o- 

A. M. D. 
J2Q. 5. 

og CoM, 

G. McG. D. 
N. McG. 


ee 
M. P.P. 
Tene 





Record. 


5/3972 
5/ 
1/3708 
5/3993 
5/4039 
4/1735 
2/1140 
3/4815 
7/891 
5/3915 
3/4790 
Riko seg 
7/4798 
1/2783 
7/2094 
2/ 
7/3267 


7/3616 
5/3325 


7/2334 


4/5291 
2/325 
2/ 

5/ 
4/5329 
4/1395 
5/3359 
1/2902 
4/5373 
3/5077 
4/3329 


3/2786 
7/3680 
3/5088 
4/2810 
3/ 

7/5289 
7/5348 


1/4207 
5/4563 
7/1737 
5/2770 
4/1645 
1/4330 
3/4237 


7/3042 


5/129 
1/2783 
5/ 

4/3990 


Date of Mother’s 
Admission. 


2, 4,95. 


12. 4.95 
25. 5.95 
18. 4.95 
17, 5.95 
14, 5.95 
24. 5.95 
1. 7.95 
3. 6.95 
26. 2.95 
7. 6.95 
14, 8.95 
10. 6.95 
20.10.95 
14, 8.95 
26.10.95 
14,10.95 


4, 9.95 
15.11.95 
14. 1.96 
17. 1.96 
26.11.95 
15. 2.96 
11. 2.96 
18. 2.96 
18. 3.96 
16.10.95 
26. 3.96 
31. 3.96 
31. 3.96 
5. 5.96 
18. 3.96 
12. 3.96 
25. 2.96 
11. 5.96 
6. 5.96 
4, 7.96 
26. 5.96 
29. 7.96 
3. 8.96 
15. 7.96 
7. 8.96 
12. 8.96 
4, 3.96 
27.10.96 
16.11.96 
26.10.96 
3.10.96 
4,12.96 
19.10.96 


28.12.96 
22, 9.96 

9.10.96 
13. 1.97 





Current 
Number. 


2197 
2285 
2702 
2347 
2633 
2578 
2681 
3073 
2794 
1792 
2837 
3546 
2868 
4200 
3528 
4262 
4143 


3760 
4460 
1155 
1193 
4540 
1460 
1429 
1478 
1752 
4159 
1831 
1871 
1870 
2168 


1762 


1691 
1559 
2237 
3182 
2713 
2380 
2937 
2977 
2806 
3009 
3047 
1641 
3687 
3883 
3682 
3504 
4062 
3621 


4298 
3414 
3547 
1224 


Date of 
Discharge. 


8. 7.95 
7. 6.95 
11. 6.95 
2. 9.95 
18. 6.95 
30. 7.95 
13. 7.95 
22. 7.95 
19. 7.95 
4, 9.95 
25. 7.95 
12.10.95 
9. 9.95 
12.11.95 
27. 2.95 
8. 1.96 
10. 2.96 


20. 1.96 
24, 2.96 
31. 1.96 
5. 5.96 
20. 4.96 
6. 3.96 
16. 6.96 
23. 5.96 
30. 6.96 
30.12.05 
23. 4.96 
23. 4.96 
9. 5.96 
2. 6.96 
31. 8.96 
11. 9.96 
4, 8.96 
3. 8.96 
24. 9.96 
22. 8.96 
15. 8.96 
29. 8.96 
30. 9.96 
12.10.96 
3.10.96 


10.10.96 . 


23. 3.97 
20.11.96 
2.12.96 
9. 3.97 
21.12.96 
6. 4.97 
12. 4.97 


13. 1.97 
12: 1.97 
24, 2.97 
10. 2.97 


Mother’s 
Name. 


M. Mc.P. 
M. McE. 
F, Mc.L. 
J. B., wd. 
M.T, - 
E.R. - 
C. ON. 
Le be = 
M. W. - 
EK. H. - 
Aji 6 ae 
J. P., we. 
J. B., wd. 
F,W. - 
Je Use = 


B.C. - 
R. W. - 
M.C. - 
B. O'M. 
E. Mc.M. 
M. McC. 
M.K. - 
Je BT, 


M. M. McK.. 


M.B. - 
HON, - 
eRe ce 
F. McL. 
E. McC. 
iy B., wa. 


C. MeL,, wd. 


M.D. - 
J.S., wd. 
iH. B: - 
M. MeW. 
M. McD. 
ye eB. 
M. O’N. 
A.G. - 
he Pros 
M. De*- 
M.G. - 
M.D. - 
M.S. - 
M.M. - 
P. D., wd. 
M. McG. 


GEES 
J. P., wd. 
Lis. 

J. G., wad. 


Oe ee 


Henderson, 
Esq. 


—= 


11 June 1906. 





Question 23631. 


176 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 








Alexander 
| Name, |) Booont Oe ene Nene | hetacee | Nemete | ae 
11 June1906. - EMMETT Sk LT Cl a a oj oe 
a 1897. 
Feb. 6- -| A. R. McK. - 20. 1.97 1325 . 19. 2.97 A. R. McK. -| 22 
Be | 27. =* Oke (dC. eae ee 4/5665 6. 2.97 1535 3. 3.97 C..C.. = aaa 
March-°7 -2.0%- JIS. Sas 7/2614 FUT 1152 20. 3.97 O.S., wd. - | 33 
= AS) 95 OM, BW, G. ee 2/3646 25. 3.97 2048 28. 4.97 I.G. = % = ee 
April «1 -J 0% 1" M. 8 we 7/3328 8. 1.97 1162 14. 5.97 M.-M. (=.= )°36) 
4b 2) M, McMET © 7/5621 11. 3.97 1887 27. 4.97 E. MeM. ~ - | 25 
May -2-  9-|/A OM. — 17. 3.97 1974 15. 7.97 B..O'M.- *<- | 31 
et tea) -- 2 WM ee 5/ 15. 3.97 1924 © 4. 6.97 C.M. = = - 199 
| +99 - fete IER, Meee 4/ 7. 5.97 2532 4, 6.97 J.R.orR. - | 24 
June 2 - 2h ARES & 7/3642 29. 5.97 2762 12. 6.97 J.K., wd. - | 38 
‘SP RIR -7 1 ES.” Say, ve 7/ 11. 5.97 2569 7. 99% A. 8. => '*+|1 28 
So 1-95 -~ .te IG, A BACT 5/ 25. 6.97 1757 21. 3.98 E. 8. -- ‘=. 196 
eT SOG" >) ca MEG, Sa ee 4/ 6. 5.97 2515 13. 7.97 J.G. - -| 19 
July 1- =} Mel: - 5/ 3. 6.97 2796 10. 8.97 A.McD. — - | 28 
Aug.) ~ ft oS, GRE £. ister! |. (srt 25. 8.97 A. Re *2 MMe hig 
ee <q 5 . fe SARC, Cae ae 1/ 8. 7.97 3127 30. 8.97 M.G. - —- | 34 
1 +16 2 2W.F.Kus 42 1/ 28. 7.97 3343 8. 3.98 | EK. = ©+- |-98 
eh 19 ss. >a) OM eM CD) eam 4/4828 2. 6.97 2785 6.11.97 M.McD. - | 21 
| 29 = We aM, Meee te 6/1825 13. 8.97 7. 9.97 M.M. = * -|-36 
1-25 12 N. Peo 4/3987 17. 2.97 1640 30. 4.98 HP +h eas 
Oct. 9- -| MM. - - 3/1989 5. 8.97 3435 31. 8.08 M.M. - - | 32 
9 +528 - | E. McC. B. - 1/2902 29. 9.97 3963 9.11.97 M.B. =~ - |-93 
Noy, --4.- 072 1GH Fae 2/ 26. 8.97 3641 20.11.97 A. 8. 2 Pea 
ie | 420 44.00 NT, BR ee ae 3/5608 2.10.97 4298 3.12.97 Ji Bo = Shai 6 
Dee.) =12 SU0R- PIM. Ged 3/4869 2.11.97 4311 1. 6.98 R. G., wd. - | 35 
£) se oe= 2 NEOM GEE 2 * 2.11.97 4311 1. 6.98 fo on eae 
ep s15 Jb BAtSt Mewe,5. 6 5/ 10.11.97 4416 11. 1.98 M. J.McD. - | 19 
1898. 
Jaa. - 8 -- Sb A. SALE 5/5084 26.10.97 4822 6. 5.98 CA. -  -{ 29 
+18 4 OR Oe ae 3/5674 4. 1.97 1127 2. 2.98 Th 0: 2. sree 
March 29- -|E.MchL. - 7/6181 4. 3.98 1840 27. 4.98 M.McL. - | 25 
3» 1 730 5198S | GM Mets 4/ 9. 2.98 1567 9. 6.98 J), MeG.- %— 4g 
April «19 2) 35 GAL Hees 3/250 12. 3.98 1939 3. 5.98 AL HD = 24 Ba 
May. <1 oc ,. 2 See 2/ 14. 4.98 2291 18. 5.98 Jj H. = FA 980 
sol dr <5 RW. MeA ge 2/ 27. 4.98 2449 13. 5.98 H. C. McA. - | 23 
1 99 9 ESL, ela ee 7/3951 3. 4.98 2501 10. 6.98 EL, =" 12] 40 
Miiy) «29 57 WAI ED) Gee eo 2/ 13. 4.98 2268 7. 6.98 M.G. = © = 4ag@t 
Fay =~ AE GDR eS ae 4/ 4. 4.98 2185 28. 7.98 K.'@..-81 4 Gp 
Jue! 13 Molt WH, COWAe 7/6249 13. 6.98 2987 11. 7.98 J. W. or. - | 23 
July? - 37 de NP? Meee 3/5852 6. 7.98 3241 22. 7.98 Ai M, =7 "aya 
fee * OG is 7 8 ee TE hh ieee 3/3296 22. 6.98 3091 13. 8.98 H. M, <* =" 4°9¢ 
Axig.| -20 = “2 JPET Bate 4/ 12. 8.98 3643 15. 9.98 T. OB. - | 30 
ey OPE, Sek 7/3778 11. 7.98 3289 17. 9.98 i HL -* See 
88 AAS ere 5/3399 17. 8.98 3702 8.11.98 A: H. =~ “= | 30 
Os, | 14 ~. 1 Jae ub 8.2.95 | 1594/5 4 Al Hi Chae 
15>. 4 NDS ee ee 1910.98 7/4275 29.10.98 | I. D.orMeD. | 27 
Oo 1 22 ~< (EEG Gore 4/4577 19.10.98 4319 4.11.98 W. C., wd. - | 28 
Nov,; ~2°-* tee, Pata 3/5413 1.11.98 4448 3.12.96 KE, W.T.  - | 21 
a 7 DE ane 4/6408 20.10.98 4334 24. 1.99 S.McA. -| 22 
MT. Gio 2 3/5415 1.11.98 4452 17.12.98 C; Qo = ae 
Dee. - 6 = Ie Ce - 4/6413 24.10.98 4379 23. 2.99 M. Ce = ~*~} 38 
ie ac ket Fm Ned ih era : 4/6367 | 14, 9.98 3955 13. 1.99 E. B. K. ee 
1899. 
Jan. 14- -| J.C. McM. G. 4/ 25.11.98 4730 15. 2.99 J/G. --" = =} ae 
W.K. - ~ 7/6459 7.12.98 4855 11. 2.99 8. K. - - | 35 


Febe) 18 400 SEC. a 8 2/ 17. 1.99 1426 15. 6.99 EC, oF 








Date. 
1899. 
March 24 - 
April 6 - 
Bl 965. 
May 3- 
mi 85 - 
June 26 - 
July 2- 
” Gs 
Aug. 1- 
” a i= 
Sept. 14 - 
Oct. _ 19 - 
au. 30 - 
Dec. 3 - 
a1 17 
1900. 
Jan. 3 - 
Bt. 20 < 
ei 25 - 
Feb. 10 - 
Be) 16>- 
” 20 - 
6 |). 24 - 
March 20 - 
£4 30; 
April 6 - 
oa! (29) - 
5 ee 
May. 5 = 
” 10 - 
July 18 - 
ay) 724° 
ma 80 - 
Aug. 2- 
Sept. 3 - 
Oct. 21 - 
Nov. 5- 
” ot 
230. 
Dec 5 - 
ma? 
ine (1901. 
Feb. 6 - 
” 23 - 
March 1 - 
Ba 10° 
i} -29°- 
April 3 - 
Be 192 
” 26 - 
May 23 - 
| -27.- 
June 11 - 
July 9- 
Sept. 5 - 


Name. 


J. W. - 
C. T. W. 
C. McH. 
FA. - 
W.B. - 
A.C. - 
A. or D. H. 
Je Bs ee 
H. McD. 


By ea 


Be Be ga 
8. He ae 
J. H./H. 
A. McC. R. 
Ji ge 


Wt. Meas 
L. MeP. 
Riise 
M. J. McL. 
W. MeF. 
G.-Deve 
Re Gir. 
J. McM. 
2 Oe Oe 
BT a 
B. Do s- 
S. McK. 
ii ae 
BC. as 
S.E. dus 
EY Cr ae 
M. McG. 
D. M. D. 
Ba Gil iy 


E. L. L. 
M.C. - 
Ee Re. 
H. ON. 
G.G.S: 


A. McD. 
J. McC. 
M. E. McL. 
K. C. + 
J.M. - 
H. W. - 
Ad. 
M. R. F. 
M. G.. - 
J. McC, 
W. J. M. 
at ee 
R, C. = 








Healt | eteptaetonieh Oot 
5/5449 7.12.98 4852 
1/441 5. 4.99 2791 

Gs/ 16. 2.99 2017 
=~ 21. 4.99 3047 

G11/120 1. 5.99 3145 
6/ 21. 6.99 3805 
7/5842 24, 6.99 3855 
2/ 26. 6.99 3871 
7/5348 29, 3.99 2708 
1/ 22. 6.99 3835 
3/5099 4, 7.99 4043 
Bt 12. 9.99 5085 
8/204 2. 9.99 4980 
1/ 19.10.99 5669 

(12/274 23.11.99 6267 

G11/308 30.11.99 6398 
= 27.11.99 6320 

G9/392 2.11.99 5922 
= 18.12.99 6715 
2/662 10. 1.00 1446 
an 19. 2.00 2222 
a 10. 2.00 2061 

G11/268 5. 2.00 1908 
9/ 26. 2.00 2400 

G6/470 22. 3.00 2917 

G3/317 13. 3.00 2722 
3/4964 29.12.99 6897 
= 28. 4.00 3589 
7/2411 1. 5.00 3643 
(6/602 18. 7.00 4985 
3/5943 17. 7.00 4959 
8/ 18. 7.00 5012 

1.86.204 1. 8.00 5273 

G3/629 4, 7.00 4729 

G5/543 9. 8.00 5427 
ae 2.11.00 6865 
wit 8.11.00 6975 
a 5.11.00 6884 

G10/208 14.11.00 7090 
iz 1.12.00 7363 
pat 5. 1.01 1582 
= 13.11.00 7052 
Me 20.12.00 7703 
4/3329 14, 1.01 1793 

G5/592 14. 3.01 3239 

Gs/ 24, 1.01 2014 
= 4, 3.01 2962 

10/970 19. 2.01 2623 

L7/3136 9. 1.01 1699 
6/8098 20. 5.01 4716 
es 29. 5.01 4928 

Gi/ 28. 5.01 4890 
= 15. 8.01 6602 


G11/590 


. 7.01 


6206 





Date of 


Discharge. 


30. 5.99 
26. 4.99 
1. 6.99 
18. 5.99 
13. 6.99 
27. 7.99 
29. 9.99 
19. 7.99 
16. 8.99 
12. 8.99 
5.10.99 
31.10.99 
8:11.99 
9. 1.00 
Lie 00 


6. 2.00 
28. 2.00 
8. 2.00 
9. 4.00 
2. 3.00 
22. 3.00 
13. 3.00 
10. 5.00 
3. 4.00 
17. 4.00 
12. 5.00 
18. 8.00 
19. 5.00 
29. 5.00 
11. 8.00 
26. 7.00 
14. 8.00 
18. 8.00 
10.11.00 
9.11.00 
20.11.60 
21.11.00 
8.12.00 
19.12.00 
1d 1.08 


27. 2.02 
TARES.OF 
15. 3.01 
25. 3.01 
18. 9.01 
17. 4.01 
20. 4.01 
13. 5.01 
4. 6.01 
8. 6.01 
4.12.01 
20. 7.01 
24. 9.01 
12.10.01 


Question 236381. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Mother’s Name. 


J, W. - - 
H. W., wd. ° - 
M.McH.° - 
HA. - - 
A. Be = - 
HC? = - 
Ji Hes whisk: '- 
EK. B. - - 
M. McD, yes 
M.B. - - 
M. McL. B. - 
Si H. -- - 
C. H. - - 
MR. = - 
Jf Be H. - 


C.M. - - 
E. McP. ..- 
Maka. 5 - 
M. McL. .. - 
R. McF. - 
C.D. - - 
M.G. - - 
T. MeM. _-- 
di Us, wd. - 
M.T.. - - 
Ete - 
A. McK. _-- 
Ei B. LL. - 
pt Cee - 
Aj Ol Soa E 
HC. - - 
AL McUn, a f- 
M.A.D.— - 
O.G. - - 
AL ae - 
M.L. - - 
M.C. - - 
A.C. - - 
H. O'N., wf. - 
4 poy ee 2 


E. W. - - 
E. McD - 
A. MeC.. :4 = 
i Melis 47 - 
CO. H.: - - 
M.A. - - 
Ar Witi= - 
i J. > - 
M. B. or-F.: - 
©. eae - 
M. McC... - 
T. M., wf. . - 
wT. = - 
J. H., wd. »- 


177 


Alexander 
Henderson, 
far Fisq. 


— 11 June 1906 


tt 


23 


Question 23631. 











178 
Alexander 
piers Date. 
11 June 1906. 
1901. 
Sept. 13 - 
oS Sarees 
Nov. 6- 
Dec. 6- 
:5 21 - 
1902. 
March 9 - 
p ing 
Ss ie 
14 - 
we Geike 
April 3- 
ey S01 
May 15 - 
Sat Det he 
June 25 - 
July 15- 
3 22 - 
o 24 - 
* 25 - 
rae 
Aug. 17 - 
Sept. 12 - 
Pacd iog 5 
ria eta 
Oct. 8 - 
ge Re 
See ee 
apr Ae 3s 12 
42 hooves 
Nov. 3- 
Dec. 20 - 
1903. 
Jan, 11 - 
Feb. 14 - 
oe 
March 17 - 
April 5 - 
” Gs 
Peay s 
ps Od 
1 96 < 
e ote 
July 1- 
Aug... 26 - 
RS 28 - 
i 29 - 
Sept. 1 - 
+ 24 - 
et ey = 
Oct. 1 - 
Nov. 11 - 
pr) BBs 
Dec. 28 - 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


ee Ee 
SS a | a 


Name. Record. 
A.C. - - 3757 
G. KK. - - — 
M. McG. - 68180 
J:H. - =| Gs/1eos 
J. McK. - 1/365 
EK. B. - - B5/3990 
A. U. MeL. - — 

J. McL. - — 

Ar Q. - - G2). 
PreNs- - 4/62.12. 
Ge = - 8/304 
W. M. - - 1/2160 
ALD. c= - 2.82.1 
fit @ Sr - 1/ 
A.M. B. - 7/6318 
A. M. - - — 
J.R. McC. - _ 
W. Mci.° - —- 
RM. - - B5/3711 
J.M. - - “5 
te Se - 3.96.15 
JoG. J.- = G5/1430 
JiM. - - 9/ 

Mo Mek = -- 
LC - — 

H- Gy - G1/ 
ANC 8/1726 
A.M. - - G5/877 
JQ. - 190.99 
MICs - 1/ 

Nic (Gees amas 11/1375 
SiR. onde — 
MWe =£<7] “Gises 
Ripe - G3/ 
DS: eee 3/ 

M. oH: - 3/ 

Co McK i 5 3/ 
M.K. - - G1/2527 
GM! te Pe 12/772 
T. M. or B. - 8/ 
PEM vor! Bre 8/ 
G.C. - -| Ga4/iss1 
ALK. + - G3/2241 
D; G. = - B3/1343 
Me B. & - 12/658 
R,M. - - G5/ 

W. H. McC.- G1/2779 
PB wi « 8/2184 
J.K. - - 9/1771 
OSA ESS. oer 10/2480 
H, Ko -t +) 1.93.204. 
JL ON yes 10/208 


Date of Mother’s 
Admission. 


24, 7.01 
24. 5.01 
14. 9.01 
4.12.01 
21.11.01 


4,12.01 
4, 2.02 
4. 2.02 
28, 1.02 
10.12.01 
17. 1.02 
11.11.01 
18. 3.02 
28. 5.02 
8. 4.02 
14. 7.02 
4. 6.02 
5. 7.02 
17.4002 
i082 
13. 5.02 
10° 9.02 
11. 9,02 


26. 9.02 - 


II. 9.02 
7.10.02 
23. 9.02 
17°10.02 
22.10.02 
31. 7.02 
16.10.02 


4.12.02 
14. 1.03 
14.11.02 
9. 3.03 
27. 2.03 
17. 2.03 
8. 4.03 
Tas 
19. 1.03 
19. 1.03 
1:°7103 
15. 7.08 
5. 6.03 
24. 6.03 
28. 8.03 
7. 8.03 
1. 9.03 
15. 9.03 
6.10.03 
4.11.04 
24.12.03 


Current 
Number. 


6252» 
4801 
7100 
8536 
8300 


8562 
2207 
2207 
2024 
8788 
1801 
8059 
3118 
4350 
3368 
5322 
4523 
5118 
3581 
3581 


5062 


6327 
6371 
6612 
6365 
6799 
6552 
6990 
7090 
5661 
6958 


7960 
1812 
7532 
3034 
2810 
2593 
3667 
2094 
1909 
1909 
5374 
5674 
4857 
5231 
6732 
6238 
6809 
7122 
7614 
8232 
9634 


Date of 


Discharge. 


22. 


4,02 


22.10.01 
19.11.01 
23.12.01 


4, 


4, 


1.02 


7.02 


29.10.02 
29.10.02 


27. 
3. 
4, 

21. 
5. 

30, 

24, 

ae 

13. 

26. 
1. 
1, 


4,02 
5.02 
6.02 
7.02 


7.02 . 


6.02 
7.02 
9.02 
9.02 
9.02 
7.03 
7.03 


2. 9.02 


26. 


9.02 


15.10.02 
17.12.02 
22.10.02 
30.10.02 
11.11.02 
15.11.02 


21, 


1.03 


10.12.02 


3. 


23. 
28. 


1.03 


2.02 
2.03 


2, 3.03 


eR 
21. 
21: 
D3, 
4 
15. 
1b. 
28, 
8. 
12. 
20. 
14. 


4.03 
4,03 
4.03 
6.03 
6.03 
5.03 
5.03 
7.03 
9.03 
9.03 
7.03 
9.03 


19.11.03 
30.11.03 
16.10.03 


24, 


1.04 


12.12.03 
30. 3.04 


Mother’s 
Name. 


W, A., wd. - 
3 KS eee 
M. A, McG. - 
M. Hor Ko. 
M. McK. 


EB. # 
M. McL. 
AA), ae 
i es Pes 
CAP oe 
R. M., wd. 
J Diets 
So 


BB. 2% 
M.M. - : 
M. McC. = 


L. MclI. - 
Je Mo whee 

29 ” 
Cid, See 
J, Ce J 
CM. a ae 
AC Mcks Sox. 
Ie CG, ae Z 
Go 
M.C. -- . 
WM, wai 


C. Ligands] 


MaiG, ae 


B.R., wd. - 
Ace ae 


SUS.) sateen 


EK. Sy Sates 
MCE, cyan 
A. McK, ee- 
M. K>~<fete 
1, P. wdige 
G. B., wi.n- 
My C-sgar= 
1 See 
JPG oe 
D. Bowie 
HM = See 
S. McC. - 
(AL TB. gas eee 
J AS ee 
Mo.” eee 
J. K., wd. s°- 
H. O’N., wi. - 


41 
24 
22 
35 
28 


23 


32 
32 
21 
27 
20 
38 
36 
19 
20 
35 
23 
30 
33 
33 
25 
25 
16 
23 
40 
26 
27 
34 
37 
19 
21 


41 
33 
19 
38 
26 
20 
25 
29 
22 
22 
24 
23 
20 
35 
18 
30 
20 
22 
25 
32 
26 


Questions 23631 to 23650. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 
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D.L., J.P., FORMERLY MemBer oF Town Councin 
oF EDINBURGH, Bartizr, MEMBER OF THE DISTRICT 
Boarp or Lunacy, Lorp Provost 1891 Tro 1894. 


I regret that the request for evidence by me was made 
at a time of great pressure of work and so late that I 
have been unable to read the minutes of evidence given 


103—III. 


worked with great success and the administration 
enjoys the fullest measure of public confidence. This I 
attribute largely to the wisdom with which the General 
Board of Lunacy has exercised its powers in harmony 
with public opinion, to its happy selection of officials, 
and in addition to the success of the chief asylums in 


Z 2 








Alexander 
Date of Mother’s| Current Date of Mother’s Henderson, 
Date. Name. Record. Admission. Number. Discharge. Name. pe Esq.4 
| | |] MH} — ) —___— _]] June 1906, 
1904. : 
Feb. 20 - SW Oe x G3/2491 9. 2.04 3106 5. 3.04 M.C. - 18 
March 13 - Be es Bl = 4.75.28 30.12.03 9755 11. 4.04 E. H. - 33 
April 9 - Se 4 AS - = 26. 2.04 3552 27. 5.04 M.R. - 19 

meee Bs F315 49 5. 2.04 2929 1. 6.04 M. H. or B. - | 20 

Ree eee) MeO. -| Go/3247 1. 4.04 4482 28, 4.04 J. McC. 20 

ES AY Ga aa ee 8 8 11. 3.04 3904 27. 5.04 M. A. F. 21 
atea =  -| J. McO.. - B4/6140 8. 3.04 3769 13. 8.04 J. McC. 28 

de 4 - - | J. McC. - B4/6140 8. 3.04 3769 13. 8.04 J. NcC. 28 

ee OL i en Oe - | G11/1981 6. 4.04 4590 11. 6.04 HLCo 19 

= 25 - -|J.8S. - = <a 18. 4.04 4969 10. 6.04 Br. ce = 25 

Memeo i | Do Bies . - |’ G2/o0e 4, 2.04 2865 27. 7.04 S. Bh 24 
July 25 - = Ged. ©, - 9/ 20. 7.04 7688 19. 8.04 M.C. - 20 
Aug. 24 - -| A.M} - - | @12/1814 14. 7.04 7473 28.10.04 M.M. - 26 
Oc: 3+ -|W.K.K. - G6/2604 9. 8.04 8231 21.10.04 1 Gd (reise 20 

ee ae -| AG. - - G6/2211 16.10.04 10378 1.11.04 M. G. - 23 

BU 20's = Gee uy ee - B5/5413 19.10.04 10477 24.11.04 jg Sale 27 

1905. 
Dechy 14: - a ee OS - $/3019 6.12.05 11703 13. 1.06 hh © - | 20 

bn 22 - ered. i, = - | 184/79 1.12.05 11555 4. 5.06 A vids Die - | 19 

1906. 
March 12 - =f Js WL - $/3545 18. 1.06 2632 18. 1.06 + a ae =a\hcor 

23632. (Mr. Dickinson.) Over how many years do you 23641. When those records were made up, would the 
say that that extends 7?—Twelve years. person who made the record have put down whether the 

23633. What steps do you take which enables you to Woman was defective in mind or not ?—I am giving 
say that so few were fecble-minded ?—We have the that information from personal observation and. from 
certificate and we have a personal acquaintance with the admission order and also from the medical certificate. 
them while they are in the house. 23642. (Chairman.) You knew all those cases yourself ? 

23634. Would your attention have been drawn to —Y®S, personally. 
that during all those twelve years ?—Yes. 23643. Is there anything you would like to add ?— 

23635. From your experience I may take it that it is ALUMI set Sal nstia dB Ne a ea atts 
not a very common thing ?—I think it is a very rare 23644. Have you any more information of a similar 
thing. Speaking for my own poorhouse, it is a very rare character that you would like to give us ?—No, I think 
thing to have feeble-minded women coming in and giving I have given all the information I can think of. 
birth to illegitimate children. 23645. (Mr. Byrne.) Are you satisfied that you under- 

23636. Where do these people come from ?—I can- stand the word ‘“‘feeble-minded”’ exactly in the sense 
not tell. that the doctors and others who have been giving evi- 

dence before us do? Your evidence as to the small 

23637. Where do most of from ? 

PR th; . a sy * es Late ap come irom: number of feeble-minded women is very striking in- 
OG i oe d cs eee ti i pee S Glasgow. The deed, We would like to know whether you are satis- 
on ine y a ss a re in the Govan parish. Wehave fied that you used the word “feeble-minded” in the 
ae side only and it covers an area of seven or same sense ?—I am not prepared to answer for anyone 
Bee tics. else, but I am satisfied that each of those women under- 

23638. Is that a poor part ?—There are some poor stood what she was about. 
parts in it. We have the poorest part of the city of 23646. Were they in general able to maintain them- 
Glasgow in our parish. selves and earn their living ?—The best proof is that 

23639. And according to this statement you have they have not become chargeable to the parish. 
very few women who come in with illegitimate children 23647. They just came in for child birth and then went 
more than twice; in fact none ?—That is a complete out ?—Yes. 
list. 23648. And so far as you know they were maintaining 

23640. I suppose you made up that list from records themselves when they were out ?—Yes. 
recently ?—Yes. It has been made up since I sent in 23649. You saw nothing to make you doubt their power 
my statement to this Commission. to do so ?—No. 

Sir James ALEXANDER RvssELL, LI.D., F.R.C.P.E., D.L., J.P., called; and Examined. 

23650. (Chairman.) You have been so kind as to give by previous witnesses, except that of Dr. John Mac- Sir James 
us a) statement of your evidence ; may we put it on the pherson, Mr. Richard Brown, Dr. Charles Macpherson, | d/exander 
notes ?—Certainly. Mr. J. R. Motion, Mr. John Carswell, L.R.G.P.E., and pees pe 

Mr. R. D. Clarkson, M.B. L.U.L Ls, 
eens bvinince “3 PA, ie ee fee BY SIR The Scottish Lunacy laws, notwithstanding the need ie cSt 
DER KussELy, LL.D., F.R.C.P.E., of some small amendments of a technical character, have 1] June 1906. 


—_—_——» 
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obtaining men of distinction as superintendents, who 
are personally well known, and in many cases regarded 
as leading citizens. 

L believe that any extension of the powers of the 
General Board of Iamacy found necessary would be 
welcomed by public opinion in Scotland, and that the 
creation of other institutions or arrangements for persons 
of unsound or defective mind which were not subject 
to the control and inspection of the Board would be 
regarded with suspicion. 

Some criticism has been directed to the occasional 
injudicious discharge of patients by superintendents of 
asylums, and when this is not due to error of judgment 
but to the expiry of sentences or other legal reasons, 
the law should be amended. At the same time these 
errors have helped to give the impression that there was 
no desire to retain patients in asylums and deprive them 
of their liberty unless it was absolutely necessary. 

Unfortunately, a good many persons of unsound mind 
who would be the better for being certified, in their own 
interests and in that of the public, are in practice ex- 
cluded from the benefits of the lunacy laws. This arises 
firstly from the existence of a restricted idea in the minds 
of the public and of ordinary medical practitioners as 
to the amount of unsoundness which justifies certifica- 
tion. It is common to hear an expression such as that 
so-and-so is insane, but not bad enough for certification : 
secondly, from a natural reluctance on the part of friends 
to formally admit the existence of insanity and so put 
a life-long stigma upon the patient, and thirdly from 
the danger of actions at law, which, although seldom 
successful, are always costly to the defendants. The 
danger of an action at the instance of a recovered or 
partially recovered patient is a serious consideration 
to the relatives of the patient and to the family lawyer 
among the upper classes, and to the medical men who 
sign the certificates in all classes. The fear of such an 
action renders medical men unwilling to act and has 
led to hardship and difficulty. 

It seems desirable that some protection should be 
given to those who act in good faith. There are prece- 
dents for the principle in Section 30 of the Summary 
Procedure Scotland Act, 27 and 28 Vic. cap. 53, which 
protects public prosecutors, in the Vexatious Litiga- 
tions Act, which requires the sanction of the Court before 
an action can be raised, and in the Public Authorities 
Protection Act, which requires that the action be raised 
within a limited time. 

The word ‘‘ malice ’> appears to have a special meaning 
in court, and malice should only be inferred from facts 
and circumstances averred. Probably the best solution 
of the question would be attained by requiring the con- 
sent of the Lord Advocate, before an action could be 
raised. 

It is possible that considerations of expense have 
operated in some cases both with private persons and 
parochial boards in leading them to avoid certification 
of persons in their charge. 

A certain number of the persons tried by me in the 
police court and in the burgh court when I was a bailie 
were mentally so defective and abnormal that they could 
be classed as unsound in mind. They were not. certified 
as lunatics, because it is not the practice to apply the 
lunacy laws to such cases, and if certified, as sometimes 
happened, they were discharged during a temporary 
intermission of active symptoms to resume their old 
ways at once. It is probable that some persons with 
unstable brains may remain sane or nearly sane while 
under control and protected from injurious agencies in 
prisons and asylums, and exhibit unsoundness of mind 
as soon as they are subjected to responsibility for them- 
selves with the temptations and excitements of a life 
of freedom. 

When serving upon the committee of the School Board 
for dealing with parents who did not send their children 
to school, I frequently recognised persons among the 
defaulting parents who had been before me in the police 
court, and my colleague, the late Father Hannan, recog- 
nised the same persons as having come before him in 
his capacity as a member of the parochial board. Some 
of them were evidently defective mentally. 

This shows the great expense caused by such persons 
who trouble the police, the prison authorities, the school 
board, and the parochial board in turn. The school 
board sees less of those who are farthest removed from 
sanity, because although they produce children they 
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seldom keep them alive long enough to come before the 
board. 

The Rev. Robert Blair, D.D., of St. John’s Parish 
Church, who acted as chaplain to the prison for five years 
in his turn, and Mr. Weston, clerk to the Edinburgh 
Police Court, lately examined with me the records of a 
number of persons who had appeared before me and 
whom we considered to have been mentally unsound. 
It was surprising to find that so many of them are still 
alive and still pursuing the old routine of “in and out” 
of the prison. Their comparative longevity, notwith- 
standing their habits, affords a proof of the healthiness 
of prison life. Mr. Weston has abstracted the records 
now submitted of four of them—one man and one woman 
so violent and dangerous that they are quite unsuited 
for treatment in any institution where unlimited force 
is not instantly available, and one man and one woman 
whom we consider amenable to mild discipline. — 


I. J. K.—Charged with theft in 1870 and sent to an 
industrial school for five years, convicted of breach of 
the peace in 1877 and of furious driving in 1878, discharged 
from the army as incorrigible, came before me nearly 
twenty years ago when he had already about twenty 
convictions. He was with a companion who escaped, 
and asked a young man whom they met to buy a religious 
tract. On being refused J. K. instantly knocked him 
down by butting with the head and shoulder, and continued 
kicking him so long that two policemen coming from 
a side street caught him in the act. Soon after the expiry 
of his sentence, while he was being tried by one of my 
colleagues for a new offence, I met some of his female 
relatives in the waiting room, who informed me that they 
considered him “not quite right in the head ”’ and that 
he was violent at home. He has had sentences up to 
twelve months’ imprisonment, and has been excessively 
violent in prison. He is a strong muscular man, and I 
consider him dangerous to the public when at large. Mr. 
Weston’s abstract of 89 convictions runs: breach of the 
peace, 34; assault, 30; theft, 14; Prevention of Crimes 
Act, 2; robbery, 2; uttering base coin, 1; 
offences, 6. 


II. M. K. B.—An uncontrollable woman with a record — 
of 203 convictions : breach of the peace, 159; prostitution, © 
theft, 2; ~ 


16; drunk and incapable, 12; 
various offences, 5. 

Til. G .C. M.—A man of milder disposition with 147 
convictions, viz., £3 for breach of the peace; drunk 
and incapable, 49; theft, 6; various offences, 9. 


IV. M. A. 8.—A woman who is only violent when 
under the influence of drink, was first convicted in 1880 
at the age of nineteen, and has now 215 convictions 
recorded against her. She came before the court at long 
intervals at first, but the intervals diminished, until for the 
last year she has rarely been more than one day out of 
prison after the expiry of a sentence. She was sent to a 
Home on May 15th, 1905, but came out and received 
sentence of sixty days’ imprisonment that month for 
smashing a plate-glass window worth £6 or £7. Her 
record runs: breach of the peace, 162; drunk and in- 
capable, 31; prostitution, 17; assault, 2; various 
offences, 3. 

The efforts of philanthropy have been exerted on behalf 
of all four, work has been offered, clothing and money 
given, Homes and expostulation tried, but in vain. Their 
mental condition practically sentences them to perpetual 
imprisonment varied by short intervals of liberty, which 
they use to annoy and injure the public. 

The only treatment of delinquents of unsound mind 
that promises any success in my view is that of seclusion 
for an indeterminate period under medical care. The 


assault, 9; 


ee, a 


various — 


warrant might be granted after a judicial inquiry by the 


sheriff with reconsideration of the case at intervals. A 
medical superintendent who considers that such a patient 
has recovered should not have the power to discharge 
him forthwith, but only to report the recovery to the 
Board of Lunacy for immediate inquiry. 

Section 89 of the 1857 Lunacy Act confers powers 
on the Secretary of State for detaining an insane prisoner 
or arrested person in an asylum. This clause might form 
a precedent for granting further powers on somewhat 
similar lines, but it is to be noted that the word used in 
the clause is “‘insane’’ without the expression “or of 
unsound mind” of the medical certificates. As the 
clause is one which infringes the liberty of the subject 
it would probably be construed strictly. 


Questions 23650 to 23675. 
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know that there is much difficulty in that respect in the Sw James 
upper classes, but if people that I think ought to be _Alecander 
certified are to be certified in future, then the fear of fussell, Li.D,, 
prosecution will become a serious difficulty. I think it ue eae 
will be necessary to give medical men and other people cS a 
connected with the certification a little more protection 1] June 1906 


The admission of such cases to an ordinary lunatic 
asylum appears objectionable in every way and unfair 
-to respectable patients, and would probably create a 
prejudice against asylums. It is hard for the friends 
of an insane person to have to send him to an asylum, 
and their pain would be greatly increased if they thought 





that he might meet the scum of society. Even if there 
were no chance of meeting undesirables the name of the 
institution would have a stigma put upon it. 

I agree with the remarks and suggestions of Dr. 
John Macpherson, including his proposals regard- 
ing vagrants, inebriates, and imbecile children, with the 
exceptions that I object to the use of ordinary asylums 
for persons of unsound mind of the criminal class, and 
that I would give freedom to parish councils to provide 
in any way they thought best for the cases mentioned, 
subject to their obtaining the consent of the General 
Board of Lunacy. ; 

I also differ from Dr. John Macpherson as to the autho- 
' ‘ity who should provide and manage the central institution 
or institutions he proposes (page 33), while I agree with 
him that such imstitutions are required and that they 
should be conducted upon the lines which he proposes, 
always subject to the inspection and general control of 
the Board of Lunacy. The erection and direct manage- 
ment of such institutions by the Board of Lunacy or 
by any other public department in Scotland is to be 
deprecated, and would form a new departure for the 
Board of Lunacy of which it has no experience, and 
might lower public confidence in the Board as a criticising, 
controlling, regulating body. If it took up such work 
inspection by some outside authority should logically 
follow, with loss of prestige to the Board as a consequence. 

I would propose that after due inquiry the various 
parishes in Scotland should be combined in one or more 
groups for the purpose of erecting and managing central 
institutions at their own expense. Each group would 
‘elect directors or managers of the central institution 
from among the parish councillors. The managers 
charged with the care of a central institution should not 
exceed twelve in number, so that responsibility might be 
‘concentrated. 

The travelling expenses of the managers should be 
paid by the group, and I would go further and suggest 
that assistance towards the travelling expenses of visiting 
deputations of parish councillors not on the management 
might be given to different localities in rotation. Any 
Government grant would be allocated by the Board of 
Lunacy. 

The Board of Lunacy should have power under such 
a scheme to secure efficiency and check extravagance. 
Direct interference would be required very seldom for 
the latter purpose, as publication of the views of the 
Board of Lunacy would influence the ratepayers at the 
next election, and offending representatives would either 
~ mend their ways or lose their seats. 

' JAMES RUSSELL. 


23651. (Mr. Byrne.) You say that in order to get rid of 
the difficulties now attending certification, doctors should 
have greater protection. Surely that is the law now ?— 
Unfortunately it does not work out in that way. 


23652. Have there been many cases in which doctors 
have suffered in Scotland ?—Yes, there are two of our 
medical men in Glasgow—or rather a medical man and 
medical woman—who had an action in the Court the other 
day. They won their action and they are now appealing 
to the medical profession of Scotland for £800 to pay 
their expenses. 


_ 23653. Have there been other cases similar to that in 
recent years ?—Yes, but not very many. One crops up 
now and again and it terrorises the medical men. 


23654. There has only been one case in England ?— 
They have been more frequent here. I suppose cases 
have been got up on speculation. I have had personal 
knowledge of the difficulty of getting a medical man to 
certify unless he received a large fee. When you tried to 
get someone who did not know the people he would not 
come unless you paid him a large fee. 


23655. In what class of cases does the evil show itself 
most ?—Where the people are not very well off. 


- 23656. People who ought to be in an institution ?—Yes. 


23657. Does it lead to much evil in connection with 
the prodigal among the wealthier classes ?—I do not 


than they have now. 

23658. Do you think with regard to the certifying 
of feeble-minded persons that it is necessary to have the 
elaborate and long certificate such as you have in lunacy ? 
You know the form of the English certificate ?—No. 

23659. I understand that in Scotland there are no facts 
stated ?—It makes it easier for the medical certifier, 


‘but if the ordinary certificate is to be used to get at a 


class not now readily certified then I think we must have 
a fairly full inquiry—the liberty of the subject comes in. 
When a man is so far wanting in his mind that the first 
person who meets him sees it, there is not so much 
difficulty. But if he is a borderland case, I think there 
should be a full inquiry. 

23660. As a matter of fact, the certification of such 
people would come forward for consideration at a time 
when the State had got hold of them ?—Yes. 


23661. When they were in prison, or in a maternity 
ward, or when they were just leaving a special school ?— 
Yes, I have not thought it out fully, but I do not see any 
difficulty. 

23662. You would have a simpler phraseology ?—Yes. 
There is no doubt a statement of facts is difficult in 
borderland cases. 

23663. With such a person your expert opinion is much 
better than any statement of facts ?—Yes ; lunacy can 
only be certified by the opinion of other people. There 
is no definition of lunacy and there can be none; it 
simply comes to this that sane people think that this 
person is insane. 

23664. With rogard to deficient children who are now 
being dealt with in special schools, I suppose the matter 
has been discussed, what is to become of them at the 
end of their school age ?—Yes. 

23665. Some of them should be dealt with perma- 
nently ?—Yes, undoubtedly. 

23666. What sort of proportion do you think ?7— 
Not a very large proportion. Their friends are able to help 
a considerable number after they have done with the school. 
I think the most economical way in dealing with all this 
class and the way best for themselves would be to have 
a very careful classification. There is no use in spending a 
great deal of money on hopeless imbeciles or broken 
down old people if they are kept comfortable. Some 
of these children could be boarded out and a certain 
number would require to be put into institutions and 
kept there for life. 

23667. Do you think that the expert connected with 
the local authority could ascertain whether a case was 
to be a permanent case or not at a fairly early age 7—Yes, 


23668. About ten or eleven years of age ?—Yes. 


23669. And that would save the cost of education for 
four or five years ?—Yes. 


23670. Would you then differentiate the education ?— 
Some are improved by special teaching. I should 
be sorry to deprive a child, that we knew would never 
come to anything very great, of any little advantage he 
might gain from continuing in a special school. I would 
like to make the best of him. Where the children were 
paid for by their own parents they would wish to 
keep them in the school as long as possible, hoping 
for some benefit. 


23671. You would suggest a sort of formal inquiry 
when a child came to be discharged ?—Yes, 


23672. And if they had a decent home you would 
send them there ?—Yes. 


23673. If they had a neglectful home or no home, 
then you would begin to think of detention ?—Yes, 
or boarding out. 


23674. Are you satisfied, from your experience, with 
the good results of boarding-out in Scotland ?—Yesg, 


23675. For girls and boys ?—Yes. I was a manager 
of a large school here where we got an Act of Par- 
liament enabling us to board out our children with the 
happiest results. 
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23676. Do you see why the system should not be tried 
in England ?—No. 
23677. It was opposed in Scotland 2—Yes, at first, 


=% 


” but that opposition has completely broken down and no 


one dare oppose it now. The results speak for them- 
selves. 

23678. Would you expect to see the same results in 
England ?—I should say so. 


23679. Have you any suggestions to make with refer- 
ence to the people of little self-control and little power 
of earning a living who are in and out of the poorhouse 
and prison ?—There is nothing that can be done for 
those people so long as they are allowed to be in and out. 
They should be sentenced to an indeterminate confine- 
ment to be revised from time to time. 


23680. Are there in your opinion any considerable 
number of people to whom that system might be applied 
with advantage ?—Yes, but I would not like to say 
that the number is very large. They give more trouble 
than one would expect from their numbers, they increase 
the cost of our police force enormously. Our former 
Chief Constable said that if some of these people were 
removed we might do with half of our police force, 


23681. That applies in the same way to drunkards 2— 
Yes, even if they are intetiectually all right they have 
little self-control and are not able to conduct them- 
selves as sane people should do. 


23682. If powers of detention were given against such 
people when they came into Poor Law institutions, do 
you think that that would be sufficient to meet the difficulty, 
or would you have some agency different from the Poor 
Law institutions to deal with them ?—I think in every case 
where you have to take such a serious step as to deprive 
a man of his liberty, there should be some inquiry, say, 
before the sheriff. 


23683. It would be very awkward to have some people, 
in the poorhouse almost for life and others in and out ?— 
Yes. 

23684. You think that an institution would be a 
better place for them ?—Yes. I am rather inclined to 
classify them again.. I believe some of these could live 
under very mild discipline in a poorhouse and earn part 
of their own living. They behave well while under 
discipline, but they behave badly while out. 


23685. So in any event you would think that the 
Poor Law system would be useful as an auxiliary ?—Yes. 


23686. You would not take away from the Poor Law 
powers ?—No. [I think the basis of economic administra- 
tion is classification, some to be sent to the poorhouse 
and some to a place of detention and some to an asylum. 


23687. Are there many chronic seniles and demented 
persons in the asylums now who might quite well get on 
with the cheaper form of maintenance in a poorhouse 7— 
Yes. In Edinburgh our great asylum insisted on our 
Poor Law authority removing a number of these people. 
The asylum raised the charges so much that it was 
found cheaper to take them away. An asylum of that 
sort should be looked upon as an hospital, and that is 
what you find the superintendents wish it to be. They 
hope to be able to do some good in the way of a cure. 


23688. I believe that not 30 per cent. are hospital 
cases ?—That is so. 


23689. You would like to see that altered ?—Certainly, 
it will alter itself if the asylums charge on the hospital 
scale, because then the Poor Law authorities will find 
it much cheaper to have a place of detention fitted up 
with such hospital appliances as may be necessary. 


23690. You heard of the evidence of the last witness 
as to the number of epileptics ?—Yes. I have no means 
of judging the number, but the evidence surprised me. 


23691. Would you expect there to be a much larger 
number ?—Yes. 


23692. Do you agree with the method of treatment 
that was suggested—an open-air colony ?—Yes, I think 
that is the best. 


23693. (Mr. Dickinson.) You give us four examples, of 
persons who have been convicted eighty-nine times, 
203 times, 147 times, and 215 times; those four you 
know to have been feeble-minded ?—I considered them 
to be unlike sane people. 


23694. They were people who had come before you 
over and over again ?—Yes. 


23695. Was it because they came before you over and 
over again that you came to the conclusion that they 
were feeble-minded ?—Partly that. 


23696. Some of them came before you how many 
years ago ?—The first one impressed itself so very much, 
the case of assault, that I remember it very well. It © 
is fully twenty years ago. That man is in prison now. 


23697. Would you have said that he was feeble- 
minded twenty years ago ?—No, because I did not 
know enough about him then. 


23698. How soon would you have felt yourself justified 
in saying that he was feeble-minded ?—Very soon, because 
his own relatives told me that they did not consider him 
quite right in his mind. 

23699. Such people instead of spending their time 
in prison should have been put in a place of detention ?— 
Yes, but the first two would not be safe in any place 
short of a prison. The first one nearly murdered a 
warder, and he has been thirty times convicted of assault. 


23700. Was any attempt ever made to certify him ?— 
No. 


23701. Would that not oecur to you as a means of 
safeguarding the public from him ?—I must submit that 
until he had proved his condition by a long series of 
sentences you would have had difficulty in getting two 
medical men to certify him. He would probably have 
been discharged very soon or discharged himself. 
I do not think that a lunatic asylum would take such 
a case. He was thirty times convicted of assault. 
He began life in an industrial school—I do not know 
whether it is the school of which I was a manager 
or not. 


* 23702. I see your idea is that there should be an estab- 
lishment for this kind of person in Scotland ?—Yes, I 
think so. 


23703. And you propose that the parishes should be 
grouped for that purpose. Have you any idea how many 
weak-minded there are in Scotland ?—I do not know, but 
perhaps one, two, or three institutions would be enough. 


23704. If one or two would be enough would it not be 3 
very difficult to group the parishes ?—No, Ido not think so. 


23705. Do you think it would be better that it should be 
managed by representatives from the various parishes 
than taken over as a Government business ?—I am | 
strongly against doing anything by the Government that 
can be done by the localities. I think that every locality 
should do its own business if possible. It is an education 
for the people. 


23706. Supposing that only one institution would be 
required for Scotland, what sort of body would you have ? 
—Itmust be a small body, or it would not be well managed. 
I suppose they would elect members to that body in the 
same way as they do in the election of a Member of 
Parliament. 


23707. You would not like a body of more than ten or 
fifteen people ?—No. 


23708. Would you have a body selected from the whole 
of the parishes ?—I do not see any difficulty. My feeling 
is that the people who pay for it should manage it, and it is 
good for them to have the management of it and to pay for 
it. Public interest would not be kept up if it were merely 
a Government institution. They would forget all about 
it and grumble at having to pay. 

23709. How would you pay for it ?—Each parish would 
have to contribute. 

23710. Whether they sent patients or not ?—I think 
that would be the better way. The old toll-bar system on 
roads was found to be a very foolish method of main- 
tenance, although in theory it might be all right. 

23711. You would have a rate all over Scotland ?—I 
think that a rate all over would be the easiest and cheapest 
way. 

23712. Whatever scheme is adopted there would not be 
sufficient cases to mean very many institutions ?—No, 


23713. There must be a very restricted number, and it is 
important to get into our minds what you would have. 
You think it would be possible to have a representative 
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body drawing their instructions from the various parts of 
Scotland ?—I quite admit it would fall into the hands of 
the large towns by the mere size of their population and 
their contributions. The others would have a very small 
share either in the representation or in the payment. 


_ 23714. It would come to this, that there would be a 
Board representing Edinburgh and Glasgow ?—Yes, and 
other places where the population is found. 


23715. At present is there anything in the way of a 
universal rate over Scotland that would compare with 
that ?—There is nothing at all. 


23716. It would be a very small amount of money you 
would have to collect for these ?—Another alternative 
would be to charge for the persons sent. That raises the 
difficulty of the election of managers on a representative 
basis. 

23717. How many asylums have you got in Scotland ?— 
I could not say, but I can name the larger ones. 


23718. (Dr. Dunlop.) There are four Royal asylums, 
about twelve district asylums, twelve licensed wards in 
poorhouses, and three or four parochial as well. 


23719. (Mr. Dickinson.) Do the district asylums serve 
more than one county ?—Yes. 


23720. How do they rate ?—I cannot say. One of the 
few bodies I have not served on is the parish council. 


23721. But you know a great deal about the local 
government in towns ?—Yes. 


23722. You think it would be feasible to have a body 
that would represent all Scotland ?—Yes. 


23723. (Mr. Byrne.) Are we to understand that you 
would not give the local authorities power to send people 
to this place, that it would be done by the sheriff and the 
doctor ?—Yes. 


23724. The local authorities would only have to pay ?— 
Mesh)” 
23725. And to manage ?—Yes. 


23726. (Dr. Dunlop.) You are very decided in your 
view that there is a large number of persons, or a 
considerable number, who are in and out of prison and 
appearing before the police courts who are really 
mentally defective ?—Yes. 


23727. You know them yourself ?—Yes. 


23728. And other men who sit on the Bench experience 
the same thing ?—Yes. 


23729. We have had two opinions expressed, the one 
being that they should be certified before sentence, and 
the other that they should be certified during the time 
they are in prison ?—I have never thought of that. It 
does not seem to me to matter very much. You want 
_to get hold of them. 


23730. Which way is more likely to be successful ?— 
Before sentence. 


23731. Is is not more likely when they are in prison ? 
—I do not know. In any case they are more likely to be 
discovered there, but then they may escape the police for 
a time. I know of a man not of sound mind who has 
been frequently in the Edinburgh Police Court. He was 
seen lately ona trip to Orkney. It is a matter of indiffer- 
ence where they are got hold of so long as they are got 
hold of and treated for their own good. 


23732. Would you advise that they should be treated if 
recommended, by the bailie or sheriff, that they should be 
treated there and then; and if their state of mind was 
not recognised then, then they could be treated in prison ? 
—yYes. 


23733. You are aware that some of these creatures who 
are in and out of the police courts have been several times 
sent into asylums and discharged from them ?—Yes. 


23734. Discharged before complete recovery ?—I would 
not like to say that. All I know is that soon after 
discharge they have been found again to be doing things 
that indicated insanity. 


23735. In the central institution that you suggest one of 
the advantages would be that the power to discharge 
would be limited to absolute recovery 7—Yes, and on 
probation, so that absolute recovery may be proved. 


23736. I see you take exception to or disagree with what 
Dr. Macpherson said, that a large number of these people 
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could be dealt with in ordinary asylums. You object to 
the use of ordinary asylums for persons of unsound mind 
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of the criminal class ?—I object to sending criminal ussedd, Li.D.; 


lunatics to ordinary asylums, and I express my feeling 
pretty fully. The friends of the other patients would not 
like it. I know just now of a case where the friends would 
have sent a patient to an adjacent asylum if it had not gota 
reputation for dealing with drinking and other objection- 
able lunatics. They did not want him to be with these 
people, and they sent him to an asylum much further 
off, where it is not so easy for them to go to see him. If 
these feelings exist in the upper classes, they also exist in 
the lower classes. I do not think anyone would wish 
a respectable poor man who happened to be in an ordinary 
asylum to meet such a man as J.K. 


23737. But there are other cases. For instance in 
prison I see a number of cases of general paralysis of the 
insane who have been sent to prison for pilfering ?—That 
is not exactly a criminal. 


23738. He may have two or three convictions ?—The 
pilfering might be the first symptoms of disease, but I 
do not think that any man who is really a criminal 
should be put into an ordinary asylum, as it spoils the 
reputation of the asylum. 


23739. It has been suggested to this Commission that 
there should be a separate Board established to deal with 
mentally defective persons who are not properly certifi- 
able, a Board separate from the Lunacy Commissioners ? 
I do not agree with that. 


23740. There should be one authority to look after them 
all ?—Yes. 


23741. (Dr. Needham.) As regards the simple certificate 
about which Mr. Byrne was asking you, do you not think 
that if there were a simple certificate it would enable a good 
many more to be certified without doing any substantial 
damage, or it would be rather to their advantage, because 
sO many medical men refuse to certify for the reason that 
they find it so difficult to state the facts indicating in- 
sanity with reference to what may be called borderland 
cases which yet require care ?—I think that is easily 
covered by the Scottish Lunacy Law. That is to say 
the Lunacy Law would permit us to go a great deal lower 
down than borderland cases if medical men did not draw 
the line considerably higher than at the level of the feeble- 
minded. It might ease the minds of such people not to 
have to state the facts which I know is very difficult to 
do. A man may be quite convinced that a person before 
him is not sane in mind, and yet have very great difficulty 
in saying why it is that he thinks so. ' 

.23742. Is it not a very difficult thing for a man to put 
on paper facts indicating an imperfect mental condition ? 
—I do not know anything more difficult. 


23743. It has to specify that which must satisfy a third 
person who has not seen the patient ?—That is so. It is 
very difficult. 


23744. Would it not get rid of that difficulty ?—Yes. 


23745. Is not that very desirable, because as long as 
medical men assume their present position, certification 
isimpossible? If they say that these cases are not certi- 
fiable from the present standpoint, then certification is 
impossible ?—Yes, but in my view even if you give such a 
form of certificate it should be as an alternative, and you 
should still bring the patient under the control of our 
Board of Lunacy in Scotland. I think there should be 
one inspecting and controlling body. 


23746. As regards the dislike of medical men to certify 
because of the liability which it imposes upon them, I 
thought it was said of Scotland, and had been written over 
and over again, that the greater satisfaction in Scotland 
with the lunacy laws and with the practice of lunacy had 
led to scarcely any actions as compared with a consider- 
able number in England, and I thought the last case was 
considered to be a remarkable exception to the course of 
practice for many years ?—There has not been an action 
raised for some years, and J cannot recollect one being 
raised successfully; but the veryrisk of an action is enough 
to frighten any man, because it costs so much. 


23747. There have been very few cases in Scotland, 
and I believe this is quite an exceptional case. I under- 
stand that no case had occurred for a good many years ?— 
There was a case thirty-five years ago, and then I find 
that the fear that is caused —— 
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23748. Has there been no case since that time ?— 
This was a case of a man sent to an asylum and the medical 
so frightened that there was a great difficulty 
in getting a second medical certificate. 


23749. With reference to the foundation of an asylum 
of the village type recommended by Dr. Macpherson, do 
you think that an asylum built by the grouping of parishes 
would inflict a hardship on the friends of patients and the 
patients themselves as far as visiting goes ?2—Yes, that 
is one of the great difficulties about having only one in- 
stitution in Scotland. I quite admit that there is a 
difficulty. Some persons would not care to go often 
to see an idiot child, but the best of the people would 
wish to see such a child or relative from time to time 
and the distance that they would have to travel in many 
cases would be a hardship. 


23750. You are aware that visitation is very consider- 
able. In some of the London asylums they have from 
800 to 1,400 visitors a day at the weekly visitation ?— 
I know that there are a great many friends constantly 
coming to our ordinary asylums. 


23751. Do you see any way of getting over that diffi- 
culty ?—Not without incurring serious expense. 


23752. To cover the expense of visitation ?—Yes. If 
there were three or four institutions then they would be 
relatively near. 


23753. (Mrs. Pinsent.) Have you had experience of the 
education authorities ?—I served on the School Board. 


23754. What chance is there of this recent Act being 
taken up by the education authorities in Scotland? I 
understand it is not a compulsory Act ?—I cannot say 
that I like permissive Acts because people are very un- 
willing to pay if they get the choice. If they are made 
to pay by Act of Parliament it is wonderful with what 
cheerfulness the ratepayer will pay, but if he can escape by 
not working the Act he is very apt not to work it. In 
larger towns it is different, because the people are more 
intelligent and have more money. In some poor country 
parishes it might be a serious thing. 


23755. You are aware that it is noteven every big town 
in England that has taken up the Act. I suppose it might 
be the same in Scotland ?—I know that the School Board 
of Edinburgh are discussing the question just now, and 
they are likely to have a special school for defective chil- 
dren. 


23756. You would have been glad to have seen intro- 
duced a clause making it compulsory on large towns ?— 
Yes. Smaller places might have been allowed to group. 


23757. You would follow the lines of the Blind and 
Deaf Act ?—Yes. 


23758. You do not think that any great benefit will 
come from the Act until there is such a clause ?—I am 
afraid not.. 


23759. A partial operation of the Act would be a 
catastrophe ?—I do not think so. A partial operation of 
the Act would do good and it is always educating the 
people. 


23760, You look forward to the time when there will 
be a more general adoption of the Act ?—Yes. 

23761. One is sure to follow on the other ?—Yes, I 
think so. 

23762. (Chatrman.) Are you acquainted with the in- 
dustrial reformatory school system in Scotland ?—I have 
served on the board of an industrial school and on that of 
a reformatory. 


23763. Do you think such an institution as that might 
be suitable for dealing with feeble-minded children ?— 
I am afraid that an industrial school would not be a 
place for them, 


23764. I do not mean the existing industrial schools, 
but something of the same kind?—If you have detention, 
then education and work would have to go together. 
For his own benefit every person in any institution should 
get as much work as heisable to do. He learns something 
and he feels that he is doing something for himself. So fara 
industrial schools combine education and work, then they 
are a good model to follow. In a case like this, however, 
it must be more a medical institution than an industrial 
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school. Ithink it ought to have a medical head, if pos- 
sible, or a layman who is very closely in touch with medical 
men. 


23765. You have no objection to the system; you 
only recommend a modification ?—Yes. 


23766. Do you think you would have any difficulty in 
getting people to start industrial schools ?—Yes, I am 
afraid so. The one of which I was a manager for many 
years failed in the end for want of financial help. 

23767. As a rule, they have no difficulty with the grant 
in maintaining their position, have they ?—The grant was 
small enough, and then there were a number of causes that 
came into operation. In fact we could not make it pay. 


23768. In your statement you say that the erection and 


direct management of such institutions by the Board 
of Lunacy or by any other department in Scotland 
is to be deprecated. You deprecate the erection and 
management of those institutions; but if they were to 
be elected by the local authority that would entail a very 
heavy burden on the local authorities ?—Yes. I think 
the only right way is for the local funds to pay. 


23769. Do you see any objection towards a grant being 
made by the central body to local bodies for the erection 
of such buildings and the local bodies keeping them up 
afterwards ?—The only reason I ever care for a Government 
grant is that it gives a right to a Government in- 
spection. I do not know that it is the most economic 


or the best way of raising money first to collect from the - 


Imperial funds and then deliver it over to local 
authorities. 


23770. You would require to have an inspection from 
the central institution ?—One could not get that unless 
one had a grant from the Government or the central 
institution. People put up with Government inspection 
as the price of Government assistance, . A 


23771. (Dr. Dunlop.) Is it likely that a town such 
as Edinburgh would subscribe out of the town fund 
to maintain reformatory schools for the weak-minded ? 
—They do subscribe to reformatory schools, but very 
inadequately. The reformatory schools are constantly 
reproaching the Town Council for not giving them a 
satisfactory amount in return for the number of cases 
sent to them from the police court. 


23772. It is very unlikely that they would subscribe 
for the more hopeless cases ?—That is so. 


23773. (Mr. Dickinson.) Would a system of industrial 
schools be a satisfactory one from the point of view 
of administration ?—Industrial schools are charities, and 
they are managed by boards. They are kept up by 
subscriptions from the public and they get some assist- 
ance from the local authorities. The boards are elected 
by the subscribers. I am afraid it would require to be 
on a different footing. 

23774. (Dr. Needham.) Would it not follow as a matter 
of course that. if you had establishments started for 
the compulsory segregation of people of that class, then 
an inspection of some kind should take place from some 
central body ?—I think an inspection by a central body 
like our Board of Lunacy is necessary for two reasons, 
first to help the local people with advice and criticism 
—they know what other people are doing—and secondly 
to give to the public an assurance that the places are 
well managed. 

23775. It would follow as a matter of course that 
if people were compulsorily detained then the place 
where they were detained should be inspected by an out- 
side authority to insure that improper people were not 
being detained ?—Yes, and to gain public confidence 


23776. There would be no objection to that, even 
although the money came from local sources ?—I think 
they scarcely look upon inspection by the Board of 
Lunacy as a Government inspection. I know there are 


- many cases where local bodies look upon the grant as the 


price of being subjected to an inspection, and I am sure 
that there would be an outcry against Government 
inspection unless they got Government grants. 

23777. I put it that the only ground for a Govern- 
inspection was that the people were being detained 
against their will ?—Yes. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Joun Wittiam GULLAND, Esq., M.P., called ; 


23778. (Chairman.) You have been so kind as to give 
us a statement of your evidence; may we put it on 
our notes ?—Yes, surely. 


STATEMENT OF EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN BY 
Joun WILLIAM GULLAND, Esq., M.P. 


1 am Member of Parliament for Dumfries Burghs, and 
Member of Edinburgh Town Council. From 1900 to 1906 I 
was a Member of the Edinburgh School Board, and it is 
from experience gained there that I will state some points 
on the administrative aspects of the question. 

In visiting the ordinary day schools I was always struck 
with the number of mentally defective children and the 
necessity of providing special training for them. Un- 
fortunately in Edinburgh public opinion has never been 
roused on the subject, and the abortive attempts at 
legislation have delayed the solution. 


ATTEMPTS AT LEGISLATION. 


In 1904 the then Government introduced the Education 
(Scotland) Bill, 1904, and Clause 35 ran as follows: “‘ The 
provisions of the Education of Blind and Deaf Mute 
Children (Scotland) Act, 1890, shall be read and have 

effect as if the same were expressly applicable to the case 
of epileptic or crippled or defective children as well as 
to the blind or deaf mute children.” Agitation rose against 
this. The International Home Relief Congress sat in 
Edinburgh during the time the Bill was before Parliament 
and it was attended by a large number of people interested 
in the subject. After a discussion on the care of defective 
children a resolution was unanimously passed thanking 
the Government for the proposa!, and urging them to 
retain the compulsory nature of the clause. Owing to 
difficulties about area and finance, the Bill, however, was 
withdrawn. 

In the following session of 1905 another Bill was 
introduced, and in this case Clause 35 was not repeated, 
but a provision inserted, making it optional for school 
boards to provide for the education, medical inspection, 
and conveyance to and from school, of defective and 
epileptic children. Again the Bill failed to pass owing to 
the difficulty of securing sufficient Parliamentary time 
for its consideration. 

This session I introduced a little Bill—the Education of 
Defective Children (Scotland) Bill—picking out from the 
1905 Bill the clauses dealing with the matter. This has 
passed the House of Commons without opposition or 
amendment, and has every prospect of passing the House of 
Lords. Its scope, of course, is very limited. Ishould have 
liked to have introduced a compulsory and much more 
comprehensive Bill, but, knowing that a private Member 
<ould not possibly hope to carry such a measure, I con- 
tented myself with framing a Bill on modest lines that 
were likely to commend themselves to everyone. If it 
passes, this Bill will have the advantage of allowing 
school boards to take the matter up and to devise schemes 
that will ultimately lead to a wider treatment. 


ACTION IN EDINBURGH. 

Edinburgh has as yet done nothing for these children. 
Last winter the school work committee of the Edinburgh 
School Board took the matter up, and at their request I 
framed a report giving information and proposals about 
the treatment of both physically and mentally defective 
children. From that report I extract the following :— 

“Returns have been received from the headmasters 
of the different schools showing the children at present on 
their rolls who they consider fall under this definition. 
Details are given as to name, address, age, educational 
standard, and the exact nature of the defect. The returns 
show 190 mentally defective, 105 physically defective, 
and forty-three both mentally and physically defective, or 
a total of 338. A stricter inquiry would probably show 
that most of the forty-three would really fall under the 
head of mentally defective, while a proportion of the 
physically defective are suffering from defects of the eyes 
and ears which scarcely make them fit subjects for the 
special classes proposed. 

Another return has been received from the attendance 
officer of defective children who are not on the rolls of any 
of the schools. On this list are 198 names, some of whom 
undoubtedly are not in a physical condition to attend any 
school. 
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and Examined. 


The first step would be to have all the children examined 
by a medical man, who would report as to the suitability of 
each case for special tuition. The Board might appoint a 
doctor, either paying him a small fee or a fixed salary, 
remembering that his services will be constantly required 
with regard to further treatment of these cases. 


MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CLASSES. 


An analysis of the addresses of the mentally defective 
children shows that they naturally divide themselves into 
six districts as follows :—Central, North-East, North-West, 
South-East, South-West, and Portobello. In the meantime 
arrangements might be made to set apart one or two rooms 
in existing schools that would serve each of these districts. 
The hours might be slightly different from those of the 
other children, and the playground might be available at 
the time when the other children are in their classes. 

Going by the experience of other cities where similar 
classes have been started, I suggest some such scheme as 
the following :— 

The teachers should be specially selected for quickness 
and, brightness, and should be sent for a short period either 
to London, Manchester, or Glasgow, to have some training 
for the special work. In most places they are paid £10 
per annum extra salary. The children could find their 
own way to school, or in some cases be brought by their 
mothers or other children. 


Suggested Time-Table. 

Religious Instruction. 

Lessons. 

Though the Code spezities twenty 
as a class, it is found in actual practice 
that a teacher cannot efficiently super- 
intend more than about fifteen owing 
to the different ages and attainments 
and the necessity for close personal 
attention. 

Would be an interval when the children 

could either go home for dinner or 
dine in school. 

Manual instruction, such as knitting, 
sewing, basket-weaving, clay-model- 
ling, drawing, brush-work, with wood- 
carving as a reward. Singing and 
drill would also be given. 

Single desks are necessary, and the rooms should be 
bright. The age at which the children should begin to 
come would be seven, or, if thought advisable, even so low 
as five, and a grant is given up to eighteen. The attend- 
ance is usually good, about 85 per cent. Nature Know- 
ledge might be given in some garden or park near. The 
children must be kept employed, and no lesson on one 
subject should last more than fifteen minutes. The 
teachers would be expected occasionally to call for the 
parents and discuss with them the best treatment of the 
child. At first it may be found that some parents will 
object to their children being considered defective, but the 
general experience is that this dislike is soon overcome.”’ 

Various circumstances, and specially the need of 
legislative authority to spend. rates for these purposes, 
delayed the adoption of the scheme, but since the trien- 
nial school board election in March, 1906, the matter 
has been taken up again and will probahlv be carried 
through shortly. 


AcTION oF THE ScotcH EpucaTIoON DEPARTMENT. 


The only reference to the matter in the code of the 
Scotch Education Department is the following :— 

Article 20. II. (a.) Where provision, satisfactory 

to the Department, is made for the instruction 

of “defective” or “epileptic” children* in 
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* By “defective” children shall be understood children 
who, not being imbecile, and not being merely dull or back- 
ward, are defective, that is to say, children who, by reason 
of mental or physical defect, are incapable of receiving 
proper benefit from the instruction in the ordinary public 
elementary schools, but are not incapable by reason of such. 
defect of receiving benefit from instruction in such special 
classes as are mentioned in this article. By “ epileptic” 
children shall be understood children who, not being idiots 
or imbeciles, are unfit by reason of severe epilepsy to attend 
the ordinary public elementary schools. 
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syecial classes (limited to 20 pupils), specially 
reserved for such children, under teachers 
specially approved by the Department for the 
purpose, the grant under Article 19 B. 1. (0.) 
and (c.) may be allowed as for an average atten- 
dance of 50, or any less number that the De- 
partment, having regard to the circumstances 
of the case, may determine. 

(b.) Application shall be made to the Depart- 
ment beforehand for the recognition of any 
such special class, and a separate return of the 
attendances thereat shall be made, 


(c.) No child shall be admitted to the special 
class except upon the certificate of a duly quali- 
fied medical practitioner, approved by the 
Department, that the child in question is “ de- 
fective” or “epileptic,” and provision must be 
made for the subsequent medical _ examination 
of the children at such intervals.as the Depart- 


ment may approve. 


Tt will be seen that this gives no financial assistance 
whatever, and I feel that the Department should encourage 
the education of these children by special grants, as is 
done in England. It might also issue a circular to 
school boards, giving a synopsis of what has. been done » 
in other places, and suggesting. to school. boards that- 
they might take action, either singly or by uniting. 
Small school boards could hardly be expected of them- 
selves to initiate such a policy unless. they were aided 
by a special grant. It must be admitted that in Scot- 
land public opinion has not been educated on this matter. 
Teachers know the difficulties, and are often greatly 
hampered in their class work by the presence of one 
or two feeble-minded children, who retard the whole 
class and receive no benefit themselves. In Edinburgh 
a census of children in the city is taken annually in 
August, and the feeble-minded children are in most 
cases passed over without note being taken of them, 
because the School Board has no means of dealing with 
them. Another instance of this neglect is that children 
suffering from epileptic fits have been ordered not to 
attend the school. This is no doubt an advantage for 
the other children, but no provision is attempted to be 
made for the poor’sufferers. J feel that school boards 
should be made actually responsible, as they are now 
theoretically responsible, for all the children of school 
age in their district, and that they should either arrange 
themselves for the education of these children, or see 
to it that arrangements are made for every class that 
are sound or unsound. 


CoMPULSORY LEGISLATION. 


Probably the provision in the Bill of 1904 would be 
the most satisfactory. This extends to defective and 
epileptic children the provisions of the Education of 
Blind and Deaf-Mute Children (Scotland) Act, 1890, 
which runs as follows :— ; 


Epucation oF Bimnp anpd Derar-MuTE CHILDREN. 
(ScottanD) Act, 1890. 


An Act to amend the Law in regard to the Education of 
Blind and Deaf-mute Children in Scotland.—{14th 
August 1890.] 


Be it enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and 
by the authority of the same, as follows :— 


1. Short Title and Construction.—This Act may be cited 
as the Education of Blind and Deaf-mute Children (Scot- 
land) Act, 1890; and shall be construed as one with the 
Education (Scotland) Acts, 1872 to 1883. 


2, Extent and Commencement of Act.—This Act shall 
extend to Scotland only, and shall come into operation 
on the first day of January one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-one. = 

3. Duty of School Board where Parents unable to provide 
Education, etc., for blind and deaf-mute children.—If the 
parent of a blind or deaf-mute child between five and 
sixteen years of age is from poverty unable to pay for the 
education of such child as hereinafter mentioned, it shall 
be the duty of the school boatd of the parish or burgh 
in which such parent resides to provide out. of the school. 
fund, at rates to be approved of by the Scotch Education 
Department for the efficient elementary education of such 
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child in reading, writing and arithmetic, and for his 


industrial training either in a school belonging to such — 


school board or in some other school or institution ap- 
proved of by the Scotch Education Department; and 
where necessary the school board shall be bound to provide 
for the boarding of the child at some place approved of 


by the school board, and for the transit of such child” 
to and from such school or institution or place, at rates to. 


be approved of: by the Scotch Education Department. 
Procedure for Enforcement of Duty.—Provided that— 


(1) Where a school board making any payment ir 
pursuance of this section is not the school board of the 
parish in which the parents of any such child, as aforesaid, 
has his legal settlement in terms of the Act eighth and 
ninth Victoria, chapter eighty-three, it shall be entitled 
to relief in respect of any such payment against the school 
board of the parish in which such parent has his legal 
settlement as aforesaid ; and 

(2) If any school board shall refuse or delay to dis= 
charge any duty or fulfil any obligation arising under this: 
section, it may, on a summary application to the sheriff 


at the instance of any person,interested, be ordained to: — 


do so, and the order of the sheriff, which may dispose of all 


questions of expenses, shall be final and not subject to — 


review. ; 


4, Contribution, etc.,.by School. Board towards School. 


for blind and deaf-mute children.—Any school board may- 


also, from time to time, with the consent of the Scotch. 


Education Department, contribute such sums of money 


and on such conditions as it may think fit towards, 
or itself undertake, the establishment, building, alteration, — 
and management of a school for the education of blind | 
and deaf-mute children, and the purchase of land required — 
for such a school, and the support of the inmates thereof, . 
and for that purpose shall have the same powers as it has. 


for the purpose of providing sufficient school accommoda-. 
tion for its district ; and school boards shall have the same 


power of borrowing, and the Public Works Loan Com- 


missioners of lending, for the purposes of contributing 


towards, or of establishing, building, or enlarging such _ 
a school, as is conferred by Section 45 of the Education — 


(Scotland) Act, 1872, with respect to providing or enlarging 
a schoolhouse. 

5. Meaning of ‘‘ reasonable excuse.’”’—It shall not be 
deemed to be by itself a reasonable excuse, within the 
meaning of Sections 9, 10, and 11 of the Education 
(Scotland) Act, 1883, for the non-attendance of a child at 


school that such a child is blind or a deaf-mute, except in. 


the case of a deaf-mute child under seven years of age. 


6. Regard to be had to Religious Persuasion of Child.— 
(1) In the performance of this duty under this Act with 
respect to a child, a school board shall have regard to the 
religious persuasion of the child, and shall, as far as possible, 
arrange that if the child attends a school or institution, 
not being a public school, the school or institution shalt 
be one conducted in accordance with the same religious per- 
suasion; and if the child is boarded out, shall arrange 
for the boarding out being with a person belonging to 
the same religious persuasion. 


(2) A child shall in no case be compelled to receive re- 
ligious instruction contrary to the wishes of its parent. 

7. Saving as to Rights of Parent, etc.—(1) The parent of 
a blind or deaf-mute child shall not by reason of any 
payment made under this Act in respect of the child be 


deprived of any franchise, right, or privilege, or be subject. 


to any disability or disqualification. 
(2) Payments under this Act shall not be made on con- 


dition of a child attending any school! or institution other 


than such as may be reasonably selected by the parent, 
nor refused because the child attends or does not 
any particular school or institution... 


8. Inspection of Schools, etc.—Every school or institution 
to which a child is sent in pursuance of this Act shall be 
at all times open to the inspection of any of Her Majesty’s. 
inspectors of schools. Kate 


9. Parliamentary Grant for Education of Blind and 


Deaf-mute Children.—Nothing in any Act of Parliament” 


shall prevent the Scotch Education Department from 
giving aid from the Parliamentary grant to a school or 
institution in respect of education and industrial training 
given to blind or deaf-mute .children, to such amount 


and on such conditions as may be directed by or in~ 


attend — 
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23780. What is your opinion as to the authority that John William 


pursuance of the minutes of the Scotch Education De- 
should take care of these children ? Should they all be Gulland, 


partment in force for the time being. 


This has worked extremely well. Parents make 
application to the. School Board, which. considers the 
case, and, if sovadvised, sends the child to the appropriate 
institution. At’ the last return, Edinburgh School 
Board ‘maintained’ twenty-five - blind’ ~ children ‘and 
twenty-five -deaf-mute children at institutions not 
under its own management. The Blind Asylum 
gives a quarterly report on each child, and the attendance 
officer of the Board visits all the children and reports on 
each. The cost per head for education and board is £20 
per annum, and the total cost of. blind and deaf-mute 
children in Edinburgh for the year to 15th May, 1905, 
was £788. From this falls to be deducted £72 received 
from parents and £17 received from other school boards, 
together £89, or a net cost to the Edinburgh rates of 
£699. 


BoaRDING INSTITUTIONS. 


Undoubtedly many cases should be. sent. not. to a 
special day school but to a boarding school. At present, 
there isnot much room in Larbert or Baldovan, and I have 
often known of cases that would have greatly benefited 
by such treatment that have just had to stay at home. I 
cordially agree with the evidence given suggesting the 
erection of two more institutions in Scotland. Provision 
should also be made for effective help from Government 
for any private institutions that might be started. For 
instance, there is at present a home at Aberfoyle which 
takes in physically defective cases from the special schools 
in Glasgow, and though it is doing work like similar 
schools in England, the English schools get Government 
grants and the Aberfoyle Home gets none. 


YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS. 

A matter that ‘might be ‘brought before your Com- 
mission is the fact that a larger proportion of feeble- 
minded children find their way:.into. the Police Courts 
than ordinary: children. By the terms of the Youthful 
Offenders Act, 1901, intimation is made to the Clerk 
of the School Board of all offenders under fourteen years 
of age. He directs the attendance officer to visit the 
schools to see whether these children have been regular 
attenders,.and he also intimates. to the headmaster the 
mame ofthe child with the nature of the offenee and 
its punishment. For the year to 3l1st..August, 1905, 
there were reported to the Edinburgh School Board 
A7T5 cases, being 19 girls and 456 boys. These cases 
are supposed to be taken separately from the ordinary 
eriminals, but as a matter of fact they are a great deal 
too much associated with them. Some of ‘the offences 
are sufficiently’ serious, but- many are of the nature of 
playing football on the streets. I have gone through 
a number of these papers‘and am ‘struck’ with the sen- 
tences pronounced. In many ‘cases the punishment 
is a fine of one shilling or six hours in the cells. A boy 
with poor parents cannot find the shilling, and he spends 
six hours in a cell. On emerging therefrom he receives 
a glass of milk anda bun, and returns to school to become 
a hero with his: comrades, but having begun his career 
as a criminal. Especially in the case of the feeble-minded 
this is disastrous. There should either -be* a_ special 
children’s Court, or what, I would,.suggest, that in these 
matters the offenders. should be. brought. before the 
School Board. The Board sits as a Court to.deal with 
defaulting parents, and I feel it would be the most suit- 
able authority to deal with children, at any rate for the 
first offence. It might be empowered to inflict a minor 
punishment that would be suitable for the offence. I 
have seen several cases, of feeble-minded children who 
have in later years become a nuisance to their friends 
and to the State, and would strongly support the pro- 
posal of Dr. Eichholz, that specially to prevent propa- 
gation of such a species, powers should be given to detain 
either temporarily or permanently feeble-minded persons 
who cannot take care of themselves. 

While I strongly urge the necessity of legislation, I 
must admit that public opinion in Scotland needs edu- 
eating on this whole subject, though I believe that the 
best means of educating would be to pass legislation, 
which I do not think would receive much opposition. 


23779. (Dr. Dunlop.) You are strongly in favour of the 
institution both of special classes and boarding schools 
for defective children ?—Yes. 


kept by the school board authority or should they be “s9., 4. P. 


handed over to the lunacy authority ?—The school board 
authority. 


23781. You would put such institutions as Larbert 
and Baldovan under the school board ?—I think it would 
be a great advantage. 


23782..On what. ground ?—You will find that if all 
children of school age are under the authority of the 
school board indireetly. or directly, then you make quite 
sure that everyone is cared for, whereas if you have a 
division of authority then you are sure to have some 
slip. That is the experience in other spheres. 


23783... You would have one authority to take care of 
all classes ?—Yes. 


23784. That:is with an sig8 limit ou WSs 


23785, Suppose you had a child. of twelve years with 
acute acquired insanity, would you leave that child with 
the school authority ?—No, not if it was incapable of 
education. I should make that the stipulation, that the 
child should be capable of education. 


23786. That was the point I wanted. Every child 
capable of education should be under the education 
authority ?—Yes. 


23787. Take the cases at Larbert or {ce saa aa 
practically none. of them, are fit for, education in the 
ordinary sense of the word; they. may be fit for a certain 
amount of training to alleviate their condition, but it does 
not follow that their condition may be cured ?—I do not 
know about that. 


,. 23788. Tne more extreme. cases you would take from 
the school board ?—Yes. 


23789. Only so long as they were unfit for education ?— 
Yes. 


23790. That means that practically all the boarding 
schools would not: be under the school board ?—If you 
take it for granted that they are as bad as you say, but I 
do not. agree with that. J think there are cases we 
should be able to make something of. 


23791. Experience has not shown that. I believe you 
are responsible: for the introduction of.a Bill recently, in 
which the English clause excluding simply backward 
children has been included or copied ?—That is a definition 
that is in the present Scotch Code. 


23792. It was copied out of the English Bill. Do 
you not think that is rather a pity ?—“ By defective 
children shall be understood children who, not being 
imbecile, and not being merely dull or backward are 
defective.” That is what you mean ? 


23793. It is only the dull and backward children who 
are educable, and when you exclude them you exclude all 
educable children ?—I do not think so. As I have seen 
them in the schools there is a difference between the 
backward children and the defective children. The 
backward children may associate with other people and 
get good by going to a class lower than their age would 
put them into. 

23794. Have you been round the special schools in 
London ?—No; but I have been in Glasgow. 

23795. Of all the numbers that go in London there 
are practically none who reach Standard II. That 
amounts to uneducability 7—No, I do not think so. 
I think that even'a certain amount is better than nothing. 

23796. But the dull and backward are those who 
would be benefited by the special treatment, and un- 
fortunately the Bill excludes them ?—Of course, it is 
really a matter of definition, and I have been going on 
the definitions which I understood to apply. 

23797. Do you like that definition, or if there is any 
future legislation, would you like it modified so as to admit 
dull and backward and exclude the defectives ?—No, 
I would not like to give up the idea of the defectives. 

23798. Regarding the teaching in these special classes, 
a great deal of it is manual training ?—Yes. 


23799. They are not fit for book learning ?—No. 


23800. Is it essential that all the teachers should be 
highly certificated in book learning ?—No, I do not think 
it is. 
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23801. We know that in a great many special schools it 
is necessary to hold the ordinary teaching certificate before 
a woman is allowed to teach these backward children to 
use a needle and thread. Do you approve of that 7—No, 
but I think the capacity of knowing how to teach is 
extremely essential and therefore you do need a trained 
teacher and one that is sympathetic. 


23802. But do you not think that a teacher trained in an 
imbecile asylum would serve better than one who has 
attended classes in Edinburgh University, say ?—I donot 
want special attainments. As a matter of fact, I think 
the deaf and dumb teachers are the best. 


23803. Myreason for asking that is that, so far as I can 
understand, the possession of a teaching certificate adds 
enormously to the wage these women expect,—they expect 
some £100 or £120 a year. It seems unnecessary to have 
such a highly trained woman to teach the children to use 
a needle and thread and to wash their faces ?—You do not 
want a very high knowledge of Latin and Greek, but the 
knowledge of how to teach is of the utmost necessity, the 
knowledge of the mind of a child and therefore a capacity 
of knowing wherein the defect arises. 


23804. You want a specially trained set of teachers ?— 
Yes. 

23805. The ordinary teaching certificate from this 
point of view is practically valueless ?—I would not say 
that. I believe that to teach infants requires different 
qualifications from the qualifications required in teaching 
the higher age classes, but they have to go through the 
same training as ordinary teachers. 


23806. Do you think it is desirable for the special 
schools to be hampered by the enormous expense of 
teaching ?—If you could get people who would be really 
capable of teaching these children without all the special 
training then I would be quite glad. 


23807. (Mrs. Pinsent.) I do not think there is anything 
in the present regulations to prevent an uncertificated 
teacher taking a class so long as the head of the school is a 
certificated teacher ?—I am afraid the Scottish Education 
Department would not pass that. 


23808. You might have an ex-pupil teacher ?—You 
might, but the Department are driving them out. The 
Code says, “ Where provision, satisfactory to the De- 
partment, is made.” Now they might quite well allow 
the ex-pupil teacher, but that class of teacher in Scotland 
is being driven out, and within the next week or two there 
will be a new code of regulations which will really almost 
prevent their being recognised in any way at all. 


23809. (Dr. Dunlop.) You make a suggestion in your 
statement about school boards acting as judicial authori- 
ties with reference to youthful offenders. At present 
what judicial authority do they have ?—They have a 
meeting with defaulting parents who are not sending their 
children to school. They have no power of punishment, 
but they send the parents on to the sheriff. They sit as a 
Court. 

23810. But they have no power of punishment ?—No. 
Tt is a question of moral discipline. The idea is that the 
moral effect on the parents coming before them is that 
they are more careful in future. 


23811. And it is a practical suggestion that the school 
board should take the youthful offenders in hand and 
punish them by spanking them or in any way they think 
right ?—Yes. I think that is most likely to be beneficial. 

93812. It is gentler ?—Yes, and less harsh. 


3813. It has been suggested to this Commission that the 
duty of taking charge of defective parents is a thing that 
might be supported by charitable funds. Is it a matter in 
regard to which charitable funds will ever come forward 
and deal both with adults and children ?—No, I am afraid 
not. 

23814. It has completely failed in the past 7—I am 
afraid so. 


23815. We cannot depend on charity being enough to 
meet the situation ?—I am afraid not. You might begin 
with a spurt, but it is very apt to fall off. 


23816. Do you anticipate that there will be a spurt ? 
—There might be. 


23817. Is it what you call a’ popular subject ?—No. 
It might be done with the children, but not with the 
cdults. 


\ 


EVIDENCE : 


23818. The corollary is that it must come on public 
funds ?—Yes. 


23819. Either local or central ?—Yes. 


23820. (Dr. Needham.) Do you think that if you were 
to hand over the care of the feeble-minded, as dis 
tinguished from the insane, to the Lunacy Board, it would 
create a prejudice in the mind of the public by putting on 
the feeble-minded the stigma of insanity ?—Yes. 


23821. Do you see your way out of the difficulty? 
Persons suffering from mental disorder should be under 
one authority, but is that a reason why this particular 
class should be under the lunacy authority ?—I think it 
is more in the name than anything else. : 


23822. Do you think it is desirable that there should be 
a Board constituted ad hoc ?—Yes. 


23823. Or that they should be handed over to the 
Local Government Board ?—I think you may quite welb 
erect a board ad hoc. We have many such in Scotland for 
varying purposes. In my statement I have dealt entirely 
with children, but I am quite willing to answer other 
questions. 


23824. (Mrs. Pinsent.) You were talking about reasons 
for sending children to boarding schools. Do you think 
one of these reasons to be very bad home conditions ?— 
You mean combined with mental defect ? 


23825. Yes ?—Yes. We have a day industrial school 
in Edinburgh—of course that is not for defective children 


—and I have been very much struck with the tremen- — 
dous difference made in these children through the mere | 


fact that they were withdrawn from bad home surround- 
ings. 


23826. That would apply to certain mental defective 
children ?—Yes. 


23827. It would not necessarily follow that those cases 
would be degraded mentally ?—No. : 

23828. And therefore they might be uncertifiable 
according to some opinions ?—Uncertifiable as insane ? 

23829. Yes ?—Yes. 

23830. You could not deal with them under the lunacy 
authority ?—No. 

23831. That would be an argument in your mind for 


the education authority being the authority to deal with 
defective children ?—Yes. 


23832. Would you not like to see introduced a com- — 


pulsory clause into this Defective Children Act ?—Yes. 
23833. Is it your opinion that a good many authorities 


in Scotland would not otherwise put the Act into opera- — 
tion ?—I think it will be done only in the large towns. I 
am very hopeful that the Education Department will dc | 


something to induce them to put it into operation, because 
school boards here are very apt not to do things on their 
own initiative unless it is suggested to them by the Scottish 
Education Department. 
has been a good deal taken away by the Department being 
a great deal autocratic—perhaps that is too strong a word 
to use. I hope either by giving them an extra grant or in 
some way or other they will induce the boards to do it. 


23834. It would be very difficult without an extra 
grant. There is no doubt that special education is more 
costly than ordinary education ?—Yes. 


23835. And without some inducement of that kind 
they will not take it up ?—That is so. 


23836. It is a great expense to come on the educational 
rate ?—Yes. 


23837. Are you of opinion that it is amply justified by © 


the probable results ?—We have not seen the results 
here. 


23838. You know of them in England ?—By what I 
have heard and read I would say it is quite justifiable. 


23839. What I would like to ask is whether you are 
convinced that this class of children exists. I daresay 
you are familiar with the Report of the Departmental 
Committee appointed to inquire into these things, and 
they assert that there is a class of children who are between. 
the dull and backward and the certifiable imbecile. Is 
that your opinion ?—Yes. 

23840. It would be impossible to certify all the children 
that you would deal with in special classes ?—Yes. 


Unfortunately local initiative. 
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23841. Therefore, to deal with them in any other way 
except through the educational authority would be 
extremely difficult ?—Yes. 


. 23842. I should like to refer for one minute to the 
question of the training of teachers. Have you had any 
experience of placing an absolutely untrained teacher 
before a class of twenty children? Do you think any 
difficulty would arise in the way of discipline or order if 
quite an untrained teacher were placed in charge of the 
class ?—In Glasgow I think they begin by sending their 
teachers to London and Manchester. 


23843. They were teachers to start with ?—Yes. 


23844. Would you be of the opinion that a person 
who had gone through the ordinary drill of a pupil teacher 
and who knew about children, and keeping them in order 
and so on would manage them better and get more work 
out of them than a perfectly untrained person, even 
although she had a motherly interest in the children ?— 
Yes, I think that the training how to teach is essential. 


23845. It does not follow that they need have a first 
class certificate ?—No. 


23846. An ex-pupil teacher would probably meet 
most of the requirements ?—I do not say necessarily an 
ex-pupil teacher, but someone who had gone through 
the Training College and knew something about the mind 
of a child. I would not insist on very high qualifica- 
tions in other subjects. 


23847. Some people have the gift of teaching, and only 
require a very little training in the discipline of the class ? 
—Yes. 


23848. Those carefully selected would be sufficient 
for the purpose ?—Yes. 


23849, Except perhaps in the case of the head teacher ? 
—Yes, 


23850. You would be in favour of a compulsory clause 
in the Act making it compulsory on all town authorities ? 
—Yes. 


23851. Would you also be in favour of introducing a 
compulsory clause similar to that in the Blind and Deaf 
Act compelling parents to make necessary provision 
for their children ?—Yes. 


23852. You would not leave it to the option of the 
parents whether they should have their children trained 
in a boarding school or not ?—In the Blind and Deaf Act 
it is the duty of the school board. 


23853. But in the English Act there is also a clause 
compelling parents to send their children to a blind 
institution. You would be in favour of that ?—Yes. 


23854. Whether the parents wished it or not ?—Yes: 
I would do that. 


23855. Exactly the same principle as that on which 
you compel them to send their children to school ?—Yes. 


23856. You would compel them to send the children 
to be trained properly ?—Yes. 


23857. (Mr. Byrne.) What degree of improvement 
do you expect that this system of school education will 
make in the backward children who undergo it ?—I 
suppose it differs in different cases. 


23858. Some will be found to be merely dull and 
backward, and they will be sent to the ordinary schools, 
while others will be found to be imbecile and will be 
rejected ?—Yes. 


23859. Take the case of those who are feeble-minded 
and no worse or better, what will be the result of education 
on those children up to sixteen? Will it enable them to 
lead prosperous and non-criminal lives ?—Judging from 
what I have read it would. You cannot expect to make 
them very flourishing citizens, but you can save them 
from a good deal and save the community from a good 
deal. 

23860. Their habits will be so much improved that they 
will be better citizens thar. they otherwise would have 
been ?—Yes. 


23861. Do you think that that will last, or will the effect 
soon pass off ?—I should think that the effect would last in 
a sufficient number to make it worth while. There are a 
great many people who pretty quickly lose the effects of 
their ordinary education, but still you educate them on the 
assumption that with most of them it will stick. 
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23862, But taking the best anticipations, the special 
school would turn out every year a certain number, 
greater or less, of children who to the full knowledge of the 
teachers were unfit to live in freedom ?—Yes. 


23863. There would be some every year unfortunately ? 
—Yes. 


23864. If you had 100 discharges you would have 
fifteen or twenty unfit to live in freedom ?—Yes. 


23865. What do you think is the duty of the State or 
the educational authority with regard to these children ?— 
In many cases detention in some form or another is the 
proper thing in order to save the community. 


23866. And also to save the children from degradation ? 
—Yes. 


23867. Would you consider that a duty should be 
definitely imposed on the education authority, to advise 
and in fact to decide as to what should be done with the 
child that was not in a position to be released into freedom 
or put into the care of its parents ?—Yes. 


23868. There should be some examination to see whether 
it would be desirable to board out the child or to send 
itto an institution ?—Yes, and if the medical examination 
were going on all the time of school life—which I hope it 
would be—then you might form some very definite idea. 


23869. Everyone who knows about it would ‘accept the 
decision of the teachers and the medical officer fully, 
because they would know that it was based on full know- 
ledge ?—Yes. 


23870. To what sort of institutions do you think that 
those children who require custodial treatment should be 
sent, children who have no homes good enough to 
receive them or homes where their guardians could not 
control them ?—Some kind of special boarding school. 


23871. It would not be a school in this sense that there 
would be no use carrying on a training after sixteen ?— 
You mean after the school age is over ? 


23872. Yes. What would you do with those who have 
no proper homes, or have not self-control or prudenze to 
look after themselves ?—They should be placed in as 
comfortable a home as possible under supervision, so as to 
be guarded from themselves. I think it would pay the 
community to do that. 


23873. The community, if it designed these homes well, 
might obtain some advantage from their labour ?—I think 
So. 


23874. Do you think that they would give to a con- 
siderable amount ?—No, I do not think they would make 
much out of the labour in any place like that. 


23875. Would it be worth trying to design these in- 
stitutions as labouring places ?—Yes, for their own 
interest, to give them some interest in life. 


23876. That would have to be considered ?—Yes. 


23877. The State would have to consider that ?—Yes, 
and through that you might have, if not an improvement. 
at any rate a prevention of further deterioration. 


23578. Do your remarks apply equally to epileptic 
children whose chief defect is in the mind ?—Yes. 


23879. Some of them would be able to go to good 
homes when discharged, while others would have to be 
taken care of ?7—Yes. 


23880. (Mr. Dickinson.) The Bill which you have in 
Parliament this year simply gives power to the school 
boards to spend money on investigations—or does it go 
further than that ?—It was really designed for physically 
defective children as well as mentally defective children. 
In Scotland there has been really no legislation about 
either. My experience of the school board here was that 
we were prevented from dealing with the physically 
defective children because we could not spend the rates on 
them. The same thing applied to some extent with 
regard to the mentally defective, and therefore the Bill 
provided for the education, for medical inspection, for 
conveyance to and from school of these children. 


23881. And for special classes for defectives ?—Yes. 


23882. It would give the power to your school board to 
carry out all that shall ke required if they wished it ?— 
Yes, but only so far as day school education is required. 


22883. You do not extend it to boarding schools 7?—No. 
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23884. The Blina and Deaf Acts amount to this, that 
when there is a. blind or deaf mute child whose parents are 
unable to pay for its education, then the school board is 
bound to provide for that education ?—Yes. 


23885. And for that it. has. power to build boarding 
schools ?7—Yes. 

23886. What has been done under that Act in Scotland ? 
—These children have been..sent: to existing boarding 
schools. 

23887. What schools ?—The Blind Asylum in Edinburgh 
and also the Deaf and Dumb Institution. 


23888. The School Board pays what ?—£20 a year for 
board and education. It used to be £15, but it is now £20, 


23889. That system would hardly be applicable to 
defective children ?—The system would be. applicable 
in this way, that a large number of these feeble-minded 
children would not be sent to.a boarding school but would 
go to a day school. It would be only a proportion that 
would go to a boarding school which would be created in 
some way or other, which the School Board would either 
run themselves or towards which they would make a con- 
tribution. I should think that if there were an Act like this, 


school boards could quite well unite and run a_ boarding. 


school. 

23890. If, as was proposed by the Bill of 1904, it simply 
made this Blind and Deaf Act applicable to defective 
children, then the school boards in Scotland would have 
had to work out their own salvation afterwards, and they 
would have had to establish some system of management 
for this new institution ?—Yes. 


23891. What was the system of management that you 
contemplated ? I see you suggest two institutions ?— 
From the previous evidence I judged that that would be 
about the thing. I should like to see a combination of 
school boards running such an institution. 

23892. Two groups, do you mean ?—A group in the 
south east of Scotland, might, I think, run a school like 
that. 


23893. Do you agree with what Sir James Russell told 
us ? His idea was to have one committee representing 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


the whole of Scotland ?—No, I think that is too big. I 
would rather go in for districts. Scotland divides itself 
quite easily into districts. 


23894. You would have one rate over the whole dis- 
trict ?—I would have it divided up. Are you talking 
about children ? 


23895. About ‘the administration of this institution. 
Suppose we had these boarding ‘schools and establish- 
ments for defective adults ?—With the children it could 
be by a combination of school boards, and I think they 
should be asked to contribute according to their rateable 
value. You would say to Edinburgh that you wanted 
so many hundred pounds, and then to a small parish you 
would say that you wanted £10 or £15, and they would 
add that to their ordinary charge. 


23896. Is it possible to have a committee representing 
all this large area ?—Yes. Just now there are provincial 
areas for the training of teachers. 


23897. You say “ provincial.”” What is the province ? 
—They are in connection with the four universities. 


23898. They are not areas ?—They are areas working 
in with the universities. There is nothing to prevent 
the same geographical area in connection with this and 
a committee on a similar footing being established. With 
regard to the adults you have the county councils, which 


I think Sir James Russell omitted to mention, and which 


do combine. 


23899. But they are hardly large enough. You must 
have some combination of areas, and I wanted to see what 
you thought would be the right one in Scotland ?—In 
connection with the children you could have the school 
boards, and in connection with the adults you could group 
the ‘county councils. IJ think Sir James Russell forgot 
their existence. I think you could quite well group and 
levy according to the rateable value of each county. 


23900. You would have two groups of county councils ? 
—Or three or four groups. 
south-east, south-west, north-east and the Highlands. 


23901. (The Chairman.) Is there anything you would 
like to add ?—I do not think so. Bey + 


N. Gorpon. CLuckis, Esq., M.B., C.M., called; and Examined: 


23902. (Chairman.) Do you represent the Scottish 
County Councils Association 7—No, I represent the 
County Council of Argyll. 


23903. You have. been so kind, as to give us a statement 
of your evidence ; may we put it on our notes ?—Yes. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
BY N. Gorpon Criucxiz, Esq., M.B., C.M. 


I support generally the expressed opinions of. Dr John 
Macpherson; the opinions of that expert and others 
thoroughly conversant with this important subject seem 
to be all that is required to establish a strong claim for 
special legislation for these unfortunate people. 

My experienceas town councillor of this town (Greenock} 
for nine years, as a county councillor of Argyllshire for 
the past four years, and as an ophthalmic surgeon for the 
past thirty years, in charge of two eye hospitals, leads 
me to say, very strongly, that the care and control of the 
feeble-minded should be continued to the Lunacy Board 
and not entrusted to what are called popularly elected 
boards. ‘Town, parish, and county councils have more 
public work to do than they can overtake; apart from 
th it, the members of these bodies are ignorant of the special 
and peculiar’ management of this class of patient and 
institutions. . 

There should: be one authority only to deal with all 
classes of mental deficiency, no matter the grade or defect, 
and that Board should have the entire administration of 
the Act for the care and control of all imbeciles and weak- 
minded, persons, and that Board should license any House, 
Home or institution required for their detention or treat- 
ment, and all patients should be under the inspection 
of qualified medical experts. Every Home, House, or 
institution containing a feeble-minded, person, whether 
for profit or otherwise, should be licensed and under 
control. There should be no imbecile or weak-minded 
person, no matter who or in what station in life, but 


what should be under the eye of ‘the Lunacy Board, the 
richer the patient the greater the control and inspection. 
I would further. suggest that the Board should have the 
power of appointing and: dismissing certified male or 
female nurses to all classes of patients, and that these nurscs 
should send weekly reports to the Board or the medical 
officer. I also favour separate schools for the education 
of the feeble-minded ; they should not mix with the strong 
or healthy-minded. The teachers should be men of great 
tact, kindliness, and. forbearance. In the district or glen 
(Glenfinnart, Ardentinny) where I reside in summer, 
there were three imbecile cases, one a congenital imbecile, 
who, after much trouble and many filthy exhibitions, had 
to be removed to Lochgilphead Asylum. This girl’s 


stepmother was also removed to the same institvtion, 


suffering from senile dementia. Another young woman 
was kept for many years at home who should have been 
placed under control. I have no doubt there are many 
such cases. 


23904. (Mr. Dickinson.) I see you..take the view that 
the authority to manage these institutions should be one 
authority ?—Yes. 

23905. That is, one authority for the whole of Scot- 
land ?—Yes. 


23906. Would that be an elected authority or a Govern- 


ment authority ?—A Government authority. I think 


it should be the Lunacy Board. 


23907. Should they actually carry on the administra- 
tion of those Homes ?—I think it lies specially within 
their department. 

23908. It would be a new departure for them to carry 
out actual administration ?—I think it would be a correct 
thing to have it that way. 


23909. How would it be paid for ?—Out of the rates 


and by Government grant as well. 


You would really need four, 


ee 
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23910. Then you would have to give the Lunacy 
Board a right to charge the ratepayers ?—Yes, each 
‘corporation should levy so much.upon the:rates and. hand 
that over to the Lunacy Board for administration. 


23911. They would hand over as much as the Lunacy 
Board liked to spend ?—I suppose they would be guided 
by circumstances, by the number. of cases. that would 
require to be treated. 


23912. You do not agree with what the last witness 
suggested that it should be done by groups of county 
councils ?—No, I think that all these councils and boards 
have plenty to do as it is. That is my experience of 
the town council and county council. I think these 
bodies have quite sufficient to do without doing any 
work of that kind, besides I do not think they are fitted 
for a class of cases of that kind. I do not think they 
have the knowledge to carry out the proper administra- 
tion. 

23913. You are putting under the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners a lot of people who would not in the ordinary 
way be certified as lunatics ?—That is a detail I am not 
quite familiar with, but I think that it could be over- 
come in some way. 


23914. (Mr. Byrne.) Are we to gather from your state- 
- ment that you consider there. is a serious public evil 
on account of the imperfect. way in which these feeble- 
minded people are dealt with ?—Yes, I think they are 
neglected. 


23915. In what way has it chiefly come before you ? 
Is it in connection with the criminal law ?—Yes, and 
also from my experience as surgeon in hospitals of which 
I have charge. 


23916. And from your knowledge of the Poor Law ? 
—Yes. 

23917. What are the most striking cases that you 
have seen—is it the feeble-minded prisoner, the man 
constantly committing small offences, or is it the village 
idiot ?—I have seen both males and females brought 
before the Court for acts of immorality and drunkenness, 
and as a member of the Prison Visiting Committee of 
Greenock I see cases in prison that, I am told by the 
Governor and others, are there one day and out, and then 
back a few weeks after. 


23918. Do you give it as your strong opinion that 
the existing methods are quite imperfect ?—Yes. 


23919. And they should be supplemented ?—Yes. 


23920. Is it the duty of the State now to go out and 
hunt up those people, or would you wait until they 
fall into the hands of the State ?—I think they ought to take 
charge of them as early as possible... 


23921. At the school age ?—Yes. 


23922, If you found defectives by the process of the 
Education Acts you would, if necessary, keep them ?— 
Yes. 

23923, And never allow them to go out and commit 
crimes ?—That is so. 

23924. Would you do that also with a prisoner who had 
been 200 times before the court and would probably be 
200 times again? If he were feeble-minded would you 
certify him and never let him out again except on license ? 
—Yes. 

23925. Would you do the same with weak- minded 
paupers ?—Yes. 

23926. And with women who were mothers of illegiti- 
mate children and who were weak-minded ?—Yes. 


23927. In fact all cases we have been talking about to- 
day—you would as they fell into your hands examine 
them and certify them ?—Yes. 


23928. Do you think that public opinion is fairly ripe 
for such steps being taken if explained to them ?—I think 
if it were explained properly the public mind would be 
quite open to it. 

23929. What class of institutions had you in your mind 
in speaking of the administration of the law, what class of 
institutions would you like to see introduced ?—I have not 
any special experience except as a magistrate and a 
member of the Prison Visiting Committee and also ex- 
perience gained in the hospitals. over which [ have charge. 


23930. These defectives would be a pretty miscellaneous 
collection ?—Yes. 


duestions 23910 to 23949): 
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23931. Is it likely that one type of institution would 
suit them all ?—One type of institution would quite well 
suit them all, provided it. were divided into certain sections 
for the treatment of those who were more outrageous than 
others or more difficult to deal with. 


23932. Would it be a place for detention and work ?— 
Yes, and discipline. 


23933. And for living an economic life tip. 


23934. From what you know of these people, do you 
think that a certain amount of lucrative employment could 
be given to them ?—I do not see why not. 


23935. At least as much as you would expect to find 
in any well-managed labour colony ?—Yes. 


23936. Would you recommend that they should all be 
sent there ?—Yes, every human being should be made 
to work, and [ think that in that way you would get a 
good result. 

23937. (Dr. Needham.) Do you not think that there 
would be considerable difficulty in getting the Lunacy 
Board of Scotland to manage institutions of this char- 
acter in addition to all their other work ? Would the 
details of it not make it almost impossible ?—They would 
have their officials. The point as to the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners discharging that duty has not been carefully con- 
sidered by me, but I think they could adopt a system 
whereby officials would carry out their instructions and 
conduct institutions under their directions. 


23938. Would it not be objectionable to pick out this 
particular class of institution and say that it is to be the 
only exception to local management, that it is to be 
managed by a central body and not by a local authority ? 
Would it not prejudice the local authority very much 
against the movement ?—It might do that, I cannot say; 
but I regard this as a very special class of disease or defect 
in humanity and it wants some special Board—not the 
ordinary public Boards that we have, to deal with it. 


23939. Would it not answer every purpose if you let the 
local authority do the work and let the central authority 
have the control and inspection as in the case of asylums ? 
Would that not be better ?—Possibly it would. 


23940. As regards the second and third paragraphs 
in your statement, would you like to make any modifica- 
tion in this statement, ‘‘ There should be no imbecile or 
weak-minded person, no matter who or in what station of 
life, but what should beunder the eye of the Lunacy Board; 
the richer the patient, the greater the control and in- 
spection.”. Is it desirable to drag the children of people 
who can look after them from their homes ?—I am strongly 
of the opinion expressed there that all imbeciles and all 


weak-minded people should be under observation by some-~ 


Poard, whether it be the Lunacy Board or some other 
Board. 

23941. You agree with a witness who is going to give 
evidence and who says in his statement that there should 
be notification of these cases ?—I think so, 


23942. The same as with infectious diseases ?—Yes, 
just the same. 


N. Gordon 
Cluckie, E'sq., 
M.B., CM. 
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23943. As regards people in the higher ranks of life who- 


are well able to look after their children, should they be 
interfered with as long as they are doing their duty ?— 
Yes, I think they ought to be notified. 


23944. But there should be no interference ?—I think 
there should be some inspection. 

23945. But no interference ?—They should not be re- 
moved. But if you take the working classes in houses of 
a room and kitchen you will find a mother with three 
or four or five children, and she has not time to look after 
a weak-minded child, and that child is put into a corner 
and allowed to remain there. 

23946. You would have notification and treat each, 
case on its merits ?—Yes. 

23947. (Dr. Dunlop.) Did you hear Sir James Russell! 
this morning ?—I only heard part of his evidence. 


23°48. He gave us his magisterial experience. 
have had a similar experience in Greenock ?—Yes., 


23949. You have some very well known weak-minded” 
delinquents in Greenock ?—Yes. We have a woman: 
who has been 200 times before the Court and has: 
been in this Girgenti institution for a length of 
time. She has been liberated and the result has been 
found to be a failure. 


Yous 


Questions 23950 to 23989. 
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23972. (Chairman.) As representing a country district, 
I would ask you whether you agree with the desirability 
of making it compulsory upon the local education authori- 


N. Gordon 23960. There are three women in that family with a 
Cluckie, Esq., total of 600 convictions against them ?—Yes. 








M.B.,C.M. 93951, Were they children of weak-minded people ?— 
I could not say. 

23952. Their parents were paupers ?—Yes. 

23953. They have been more or less imbecile all their 
lives ?—Yse. 

23954. They have spent their existence almost entirely 
in prison ?—Yes. 

23955. They are three utterly irresponsible creatures ? 
—Yes. 

23956. There are several other cases of that kind in 
Greenock ?—Yes, quite a number. 

23957. Are you aware of the fact that a certain number 
of that class in Greenock have been in the parochial 
asylum and been discharged from it ?—Yes. 


23958. Can vou quote some cases ?—-Not exactly. 


23959. But you know of the existence of cases that 
have been in and out of the asylum several times and are 
still in Greenock going in and out of prison ?-—Yes. 


23960. It is a crying scandal ?—Yes, it is painful to 
the public of Greenock that these poor women should be 
left to their own resources and put on the street to go back 
to their old ways without anyone to take care of them. 


23961. There ought to be some way of putting a check 
to that ?—Yes. 


23962. The central authority should have power to 
interfere with them ?—Yes, I should think so. 


23963. Greenock has had a fairly wide experience of the 
effects of the Inebriates Act ?—Yes. 


23964. Can you tell us anything about the success of 
that Act in Greenock ?—Only that I understand it to be a 
failure. 


23965. Although the female apprehensions have gone 
down one-third in number ?—Yes. I am talking of the 
class of people put into that institution. 


23966. But has not the effect in the town been very 
beneficial indeed ?—I am not aware of it. 


23967. The female apprehensions for drunkenness 
have fallen from about 1,200 to 800 since that place was 
opened. Is that not a very great score ?—Yes. 


23968. You cannot call it a failure when that happens ? 
—I was referring more to the women put into the institu- 
tion. 

23969. But if you look at it from the community point 
of view, has it not been a thorough success ?—Yes, from 
that point of view. 


23970. There are hardly any female habitual inebriates 
going about Greenock at the present moment ?—I am 
not aware of it, but it is quite likely to be so. I have left 
the town council and I am not conversant, therefore, 
with all these details of the police court. 


23971. Are you aware of the fact that none of the 
Gallachers have been back in prison since the inebriates’ 
reformatory was opened ?—-No. 


ties to set up special classes or special schools ?—I think 
that is a most desirable thing to do. 


23973. It would come rather hard upon small rural 
areas 7?—Yes, and therefore they would require to have 
some grant. 


23974. You think it could be put all right by having 
a grant from the central authority ?—Yes. 


23975. Of course it would be very much more expen- 
sive for country areas to find accommodation than it 
would be for town areas ?—Yes. 


23976. Would you vary the grant accordingly ?— 
Yes. 


23977. You think there would be no difficulty in doing 
so ?—I do not think so, and it is a proper thing to do. 


23978. (Mrs. Pinsent.) In speaking of notification, 
have you ever considered whether it would be done more 
easily through the educational authorities, given the 
fact that this Act is put into force ?—I am thinking of 
children who have not gone to school and who are weak- 
minded, and who might be seen by the medical man at 
home. In that case there might be notification, but 
there is no doubt that school boards have a very great 
opportunity in that respect. 


23979. Do you not think they have a great opportunity 
of finding out the defective cases ?—Yes. 


23980. And when the Act is put into operation all the 
children would pass under the medical officer ?—He 
would require to be an expert in lunacy, otherwise he 
might do no good. 


23981. He would require some experience ?—Yes. 


23982. In regard to those you were speaking of in 
their homes, would they not come under the cognisance 
of the visiting officers ?—Yes, sooner or later. 


23983. They must report the reasons for non-atten- 
dance ?—Yes. 


23984. And it would be easy to ask them to report 
on these cases and bring them before the school board’s 
medical adviser ?—Yes. 


23985. Does it not strike you that there is a machinery 
there for notification already in existence ?—Yes, but 
the school board officer does not see the child till it is 
five years of age. 


23986. Do you think it is necessary before that ?— 
Yes, I think so. I think you cannot get them too early. 
They have no discipline at home and no decent care is 


taken of them. us 


23987. After five years of age it would come naturally 
if the Act were in operation ?—Yes. 

23988. And there is ready-made machinery then ?— 
Yes. 


23989. (Chairman.) Is there anything that you wish 
to add 7—No, nothing occurs to me at the moment. 
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The Right Hon. The Earn or Rapnor (in the Chair). 


W. P. Byrnz, Esq., C.B. 

©. E. Hosnovss, Esq., M.P. 
F,. Nerepuam, Esq., M.D. 
The Rev. H. N. BurRpDEN. 


W. H. Dicxrnson, Esq., M.P. 
Mrs. PINSENT. 
J. C. Duntop, Esq., M.D. 


Hartwey B. N. Motnersoce, Esq., M.A., LL.M. (Secretary). 


Wititram W. Iretanp, Esq, M.D., called; and Examined. 


23990. (Chairman.) You were some years ago the 
medical superintendent of the Larbert Institution ?—Yes, 
and after that I had for about eighteen years a private 
place of my own for the care of imbeciles of the wealthier 
class. 

23991. I think you wrote a text book on Imbecile 
. Children ?—Yes. — 

23992. You have been so kind as to give us a statement 
of your evidence ; may we put it on our notes ?—Certainly. 
I would like to add to my statement some information 
that I got from my friend Jacob Saethre as to what is 
going on in Norway in regard to the matter. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE TO BE GIVEN BY WILLIAM 
W. IRELAND, Esq., M.D., EpinsurGu. 


PROVISIONS FOR THE CARE OF IDIOTS. 


The number of idiots and imbeciles in Scotland is much 
greater than appears from the census, from the dislike 
of people to admit anything discreditable in their families. 
A large proportion of those are so far educable that their 
habits can be improved and their intellectual faculties 
quickened by assiduous teaching ; but for such defective 
children a special training is required. Moreover, they 
are often weakly in health, subject to various nervous 
diseases, and derive benefit from a careful regimen and 
hygiene. Such children, arrived at an educable age, are 
best treated in residential institutions under medical 
supervision. ‘There is in general a reluctance on the part 
of the parents of these children to make so open an ad- 
mission as sending to such establishments would imply, 
and a great dislike to any legal forms and certificates. 
There is also a fear on the part of the parents in the 
middle classes that their children would contract bad 
habits from intercourse with inmates of a low grade. 
‘These scruples being overcome, it is difficult for the parents 
of idiots and imbeciles who are poor to get them admitted 
into the residential establishments which exist, from the 
reluctance of the parochial boards to pay the consider- 
able charges asked, and from the election machinery by 
which admission is to be gained to obtain the benefit of 
the charitable funds of the Larbert Institution. 
Half a century ago schools for the education of idiots 
were begun under the impulse of Dr. Seguin, a most 
skilful instructor, who was slow to admit that any idiots 
were uneducable. Yet in many cases the improvement 
was so little apparent that people were inclined to think 
that the result was not worth the trouble. Hence in the 
training schools established in Britain and America 
there is a tendency to exclude the least educable pupils. 
This, though it gave ease to the teacher, did not lighten the 
load of the parents who were more anxious to get relief 
of the worst cases. Thus the charitable objects with 
which these institutions were founded has been, to a cer- 
tain extent, lost sight of owing to the desire to show good 
results appreciable to the public. 


PROVISIONS IN SCOTLAND. 


The only provision for the care and training of idiots 
and imbeciles in Scotland are two institutions, one at 
Baldovan, begun in 1853, and the other at Larbert in 
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1862. These institutions were empowered under a special pyjz7;qam W. 
Ireland, 
Esq, M.D: 


Act to have a licence for the care and training of imbecile 
children. 


T was Medical Superintendent of the Larbert Institu- 
tion for about ten years (1871-1881). In the course of the 
fourteen years in which the establishment had been carried 
on, some of the pupils had grown up. Some of these were 
paying boarders; others, who had no relatives willing 
to take them away, were kept on as useful. In 1876 the 
General Board of Lunacy challenged the continuance of 
pupils in Baldovan and Larbert after they had reached 
the age of eighteen, on the plea that the superintendents of 
these institutions had no right to detain them. About 
a score of them were sent or forced away out of Larbert, 
some to go to poorhouses, others to asylums, or to tramp 
about the country or get into gaol. Five of the most 
intelligent were engaged as servants, their treatment 
remaining the same as before, save that they were paid a 
small wage. If they remained five years they would 
acquire a settlement in the Parish of Larbert. 


DEFICIENT CHILDREN, Fe 


There are in the Board Schools a proportion of children, 
perhaps 1 per cent., who derive no benefit from the 
lessons and cannot get through the standards. For such 
children the schools like those in Manchester, or the 
separate classes as in Glasgow, are a great help to their 
parents in inculeating better habits and training them 
to simple employments. There seems to me a danger that 
these schools should be shunned for the class most likely 
to derive benefit, and sought by the parents of children 
of a very low type, becoming a species of créche for idiots. 
I visited a school at Bremen, ostensibly for Schwach- 
beyabte Kinder, conducted by a most painstaking school- 
master who had some most unpromising pupils. 


A Custop1aL AsyLuM NEEDED. 


The great need in Scotland is a custodial asylum for 
grown-up idiots and imbeciles, such as I have seen at 
Newark in the State of New York, at Ebborédgaard in 
Denmark, and the one begun at Sandlebridge in Cheshire. 
I have conversed with many medical superintendents of 
training schools, and they all agree that imbeciles require 
to be cared for during their whole lives.. Accustomed from 
childhood to guidance and control, they are quite con- 
tented in such places, and have not the desire for liberty 
and dislike of rules which makes some lunatics prefer 
cottage to asylum life. They would be able by their work 
to contribute towards their livelihood, although unable, 
when left to themselves, to encounter the competition of 
normal workmen. Tardy in the growth of their intelli- 
gence imbeciles continue to learn to a late time of life, 
and attempts to improve their habits and cultivate their 
faculties should be continued in these asylums, while 
they should not be allowed to remain in idleness. With 
most men love of work is an acquired habit ; and this holds 
good with imbeciles, although they are naturally lazy. 
A custodial institution with no teaching, no effort to 
make the inmates work or to instruct and amuse them, 
and to treat their special nervous disorders, would be like 
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a marsh with no outflow becoming more noisome the larger 
it got. 
Tue Iprots Act. 

Parents of the wealthier classes, whose children are 
carefully secluded from all coarseness and indelicacy, 
if they have children needing special instruction, much 
dislike to send them to an open institution where they 
come in contact with the refuse of the lowest stratum of 
our large towns. They have also a pronounced dislike 
to any formal certificates, or publicity, which might 
attach a stigma on themselves or to their other children. 
Hence the desirability of private institutions for the 
better classes. In England, before 1886, a child could 
not obtain entrance to a training school for idiots or 
imbeciles without going through the same certificates 
used to imprison a lunatic in an asylum, with all the 
cumbrous returns and intimations following thereupon. 
The English institutions, public as well as private, were 
freed from this burden by the Idiots Act. In Scotland 
a private certificate that the child was an imbecile was 
sufficient. This gave the Scottish institutions a con- 
siderable advantage which ceased after the passing 
of the said Act. New homes were set up in England ; 
cases no longer came from the south, and pupils left 
Scotland. 

The legal status of a private training school or house 
for the care of such children in Scotland is doubtful, 
hanging much upon the opinions and goodwill of the 
Lunacy Board. which might shift. Nevertheless, a man 
who puts acquired skill at the service of the public is 
doing a useful work, and his occupation should not be made 
80 unsafe that a sensible person would not venture to put 
capital into it. There is no reason why a monopoly should 
be held of the business, and why competition should not 
be free in Scotland as well as in England. For these 
reasons it seems to me that a law similar to the Idiots 
Act should be accorded to Scotland. 

EPILEPTICS. 

No unfortunates in Scotland need help more sorely 
than epileptics. Those who are insane are provided for in 
asylums ; but there is a strong desire to exclude imbeciles 
subject to frequent convulsive attacks from training 
institutions ; and, indeed,it may be said that epileptics are 
excluded by special regulations from every charitable 
institution in the country. From 40 to 50 per cent. of 
epileptics cannot be regarded as insane, yet their condi- 
tion is most unhappy. A victim to this malady, un- 
conscious during the attack, has no idea of its nature save 
by the description of others. When it first strikes him 
he is not easily discouraged. If he loses one employment 
he seeks another; but the strange character of the 
disease, the abrupt onset of the fits, and the fear and 
distrust amongst those who witness them, generally 
throw him out of regular employment. Thus poverty 
and enforced idleness embitter a malady otherwise most 
distressing. In 1899 I called attention to the unfortunate 
condition of this class by letters in the newspapers and 
an article in a medical journal, mentioning what had been 
done for epileptics in Germany, England, and the United 
States, but there was no echo in Scotland to my appeal. 
Several years afterwards the late Mr. Quarrier succeeded in 
raising some money for a house for epileptics connected 
with his Homes at the Bridge of Weir. This building, 
which is now finished though not yet occupied, will afford 
accommodation for twenty-five sane epileptics. Attached 
to it are one hundred acres of ground. They have 
already had above a hundred applications for admission. 
So far as I can calculate, there must be about 4,500 
epileptics in Scotland, of whom nearly the half are sane. 
In the lunatic asylums many of the epileptics are good 
workmen, and if the sane epileptics were received into 
a special establishment, many of them could do work 
equal to the cost of their maintenance. 

HasiruaL DRUNKARDS. 

How to deal with the habitual drunkard is one of the 
most difficult of social problems. It has long appeared 
to me that, if the State has to interfere, the best way is to 
make habitual and wasteful indulgence in alcohol and 
other intoxicants a criminal offence punishable with 
confinement in special asylums until there be a good 
prospect of complete reformation. 

Witutiam W_ IReranp. 

Victoria Terrace, 

Musselburgh, 
23rd May, 1906, 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


I have received the following information about the 
training schools for imbeciles in Norway from my friend 
Jacob Saethre, superintendent of the institution for 
imbecile children at Ekelund near Bergen. 


“ Ekelund has 156 inmates. 

“Thorshaug, near Kristiania, 180 inmates. 

“ Rostod, near Trondhjem, 150 inmates. 

‘*Rostod is the former school at Lindern, near Kristiania, 
now removed to northern Norway. These are now State 
schools for imbecile and weak-minded children.” 

“We are longing for custodial asylums, but we cannot 
afford to get aid yet. We have as yet only one, Trusliorth 
Pleichjem in Barum, near Kristiania, a small place partly 
kept up by charity. Admission to the training schools is 
given by the Education Department of Government, 
which requires every year reports from the local school 
boards concerning all children of a specified age who 
are unable to go to the public schools on account of mental 
and physical deficiencies (imbecility, deafness or blindness). 
Out of the reports given on formal schedules the cases 
deemed teachable are selected and sent to the schools 
adapted to their special disability. These children may be 
kept in school for eight years, but not as a rule above the 
age of twenty-one. The general ages are from eight to 
sixteen years.” 

“The cost of tuition is free, paid for by the State; but 
the board is paid for by the parish and county when the 
parents themselves are not able to do so.” 

I visited Mr. Saethre’s institution in August,1887. It 
was then his own undertaking. Since then it has been 
taken over by the State, he remaining superintendent. I 
saw a special class for deficient children in the public 
school at Bergen which he conducted. In the Journal of 
Mental Science, Vol. XXXIY., there are “‘ Notes from 
Saethre’s institution for imbecile children near Bergen.” 


23993. (Mr. Byrne.) With reference to the first para- 
graph of your statement, in which you have described the 
difficulties of procuring proper treatment for defective- 
minded children, can you give us any idea of the number 
of children who in your opinion should have institution 
treatment and who are at present without it ?—I could 
not give any exact statement, but I think the number is 
very great. The first difficulty is to know what pro- 
portion of imbeciles should require it. Some of them are 
beyond teaching. Some of them are too young and so on. 
I should say that about one-fourth of the imbecile popu- 
lation in Denmark are cared for in special establishments. 


23994. Of a boarding character, not mere day schools ? 
—They are not day schools; it is all of a boarding 
character. LIexpect Denmarkis probably better provided 
in that respect than any other country in Europe. There 
were nearly 4,000 weak-minded and imbecile persons 
ascertained by a very exact census in Denmark, and | 
there are about 1,100 of these in institutions of different 
kinds. You may say that one-fourth of these are actually 
taken care of in residential asylums. 


23995. Can you relate to us any of the evils which show 
themselves in Scotland on account of this absence of 
sufficient accommodation at present ?—The evils are that 
the children are neglected in the first place, they are 
taught nothing if their parents do not take the trouble to 
do so; in the second place they are the sport of mis- 
chievous boys, and then a number of them suffer from 
different physical defects and diseases which might be 
treated, but which are not treated. They are worse off in 
a great city like Glasgow. 


23996. Are there any more serious evils than these ? — 
Do they lead to crime or gross immorality or an 
expense to the police ?—-It is when they become old that 
that takes place. No doubt imbecile girls, for example, 
are very much exposed, especially if they are in crowded — 
quarters. The boys, perhaps, become tramps or go about, 
but I do not think they fall into the thieving class, as they 
are not handy enough, and they have not sufficient intelli- 
gence to be used as tools. J think these are the principal 
evils connected with it, 


23997. You do not lay much stress on the fact, which 
some people allege, that they propagate a defective race if 
they are left alone ?—I do not think there is any great 
danger of that. 


23998. Would you say the same about epileptics ? 
Referring to your statement you calculate that 
there are about 4,500 epileptics in Scotland, of whom 
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Only about one half are sane. How many of these require 
institutional treatment ?—I think they require to be in a 

_ place of their own where certain arrangements are made 
for their employment and where they can assist one 
another. I think the most unfortunate class I have ever 
met with are the epileptics. Ihave already pointed out in 
my statement about the matter ofemployment. As for the 
number of epileptics, I was very much at a loss to geta 
census. There have been two or three made in Germany, 
and I have taken these as data; I have taken ten epileptics 
to 10,000, but I see James Stewart, of Glasgow, who takes 
an interest in epileptics, calculates them at twenty in the 
10,000. That of course would double my number. He 
affirms that there are seventy-five under the care of the 
parochial authority in Glasgow. I visited the proposed 
Home for epileptics, and I was told by Miss Quarrier that 
she had already had 100 applications, but they have only 
built a house for twenty-five. 

23999. How many epileptics may require institutional 
treatment, having regard to the degeneration that happens 
to themselves and the misery caused to private families ? 
—I have not got the materials for a calculation. Those 
in wealthy circumstances do not require assistance. I 
could not specify the number, because I do not have 
sufficient data. I have observed individuals here and 
there in the course of my experience, but I do not think 
there are any statistics by which one can calculate the 
number in Scotland—at least I have not got them. 


24000. (Mr. Dickinson.) I notice in the first column 
of your statement you say that you were superinten- 
dent of the Larbert Institution between 1871 and 1881, 
and you deal with the question of the pupils who were 
at that establishment and who outgrew the proper age, 
and you say, “‘In 1876 the General Board of Lunacy 
challenged the continuance of pupils in Baldovan and 
Larbert after they had reached the age of eighteen, on 
the plea that the superintendents of these institutions 
had no right to detain them. About a score of them 
were sent or forced away out of Larbert, some to go to 
poorhouses, others to asylums, or to tramp about 
the country or get into gaol.” Now, why did the Board 
of Lunacy interfere there? I understand the position 
of affairs was this, that many of these idiots were staying 
on there at their own will ?—They were all staying 
at their own will. The doors were open almost 
night and day. None of them ever tried to escape. 
The whole plea that was put forward by Sir James Cox 
was that we had no legal right to detain them. It was a 
point of law. I simply said I did not detain them. The 
idea was picked up from the lunatic asylums, where there 
are a number who try to escape. It was a question 
of law, and it did not seem to me that there was any 
flaw on the side of the Board, but the directors determine: 
to test the matter, and we had to get these pupils away. 
_ One had actually to be hauled out, because she wished 

to stay in the institution. 

24001. What, in your opinion, was the object of the 
Board of Lunacy in taking that action? Did they 
want to clear out the place and have other ones there ? 
—No, Ido not think so. I think it was a kind of desire 
for uniformity. They thought they should ke treated 
equally with the lunatics. As long as they were children 
we had that right to control them as the master of a 
boarding school has a right to lay his hand on a truant 
boy, but I never knew why they took the age of eighteen, 
because there is no such age in Scottish law. A boy 
enters the age of pupillarity at fourteen and a girl at 
twelve, and they remain in that state till twenty-one. 
I suppose eighteen was fixed because that was thought to 
be the period of puberty. 

24002. Were any of these patients snitable for asylum 
treatment ?—No. : 

24003. Why not ?—Because they were not lunatics, 
they were not dangerous to themselves or to others. 
They were more like children than lunatics. Most of 
them were retained because they were useful at work. 
‘They were girls that worked about the kitchen and ycung 
men that worked in the garden. 

24004. Since that time do I understand that in these 
institutions all children when they attain the age of 
eighteen are sent out ?—I do not think so. 

24005. What happens ?—They consider each case, as it 
were. Some of the better paying boarders were allowed 
to remain in. I daresay that this regulation became 
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24006. But still, when you were there they were turned j9 June 1966. 


out when they were eighteen years of age ?—Yes, 
think most of them were turned out. 


24007. I suppose you say that all those cases were 
cases that ought to have been placed in some institu- 
tion ?—Yes, but unfortunately there was no institution 
in Scotland at that tim» into which they could ke put. 


24008. Where you speak of the Idiots Act (page 194) 
you tell us that in Scotland a private certificate 
that the child was an imbecile was sufficient. What 
kind of private certificate was that ?—Just a certificate 
by a medical man saying that A. B. was weak-minded. 
That seems to be sufficient. When I left Larbert I 
wanted to set up an institution for the children of the 
wealthier classes, and I went to Sir Arthur Mitchell and 
asked about the law of the matter. He gave mea licénse to 
receive four lunatics, and if there were any of these certifi- 
able I might get them certified in that way and keep more of 
them ; but as for the rest, if they were simply weak-minded 
or could not be classed as lunatics, I might simply retura 
their names. I said to Sir Arthur Mitchell, ‘‘ You know 
that I only intend to take imbeciles for training ; I donot 
want lunatics at all; I will not take lunatics whether 
melancholics or inebriates,’ and I have always kept to 
that. J think the Board of Lunacy kept faith with me 
in the matter. They did not disturb me, but I think 
they might have challenged what I did, if they had been 
so disposed—at least they might have put me to a good 
deal of expense and trouble. I was not secure; I always 
kept my hand so that I could draw it back. 


24009. Here you are speaking of a private Home ?—Yes. 
24010. Receiving private patients for payment ?—Yes. 


24011. And they are received under a private certifi- 
cate ?—Yes. 


24012. That is, a certificate given by a medical man ? 
—Yes. 


24013. And under that certificate, | suppose, with the 
consent of the parents or guardians you keep the child ?— 
Yes. There are imbecile children boarded here and 
there with that certificate. There are no private training 
schools in Scotland. 


24014. (Dr. Dunlop.) With regard to that matter that 
Mr. Dickinson was referring to, the certification of these 
cases, is it not the fact that no certificate is necessary for 
Larbert ?—You had simply to certify that they were 
imbecile, but when the 4s. grant came for paupers from 
the Exchequer they had to be certified as of unsound 
mind. They preferred that expression. So all these 
pauper children to whom the 4s. grant is given are 
certified as of unsound mind, which is the equivalent to a 
certificate of insanity. 


24015. It was put to us by a witness that for admission 
and detention there was no certificate at all ?—There is 
no certificate for admission or detention except what 1 
have mentioned. 

24016. But for the purpose of earning the 4s. grant the 
Lunacy Commissioners insist on a special certificate, which 
is a private certificate to meet that purpose ?—Yes, it was 
simply to enable them to get the 4s. grant. 


24017. You mention in your statement something 
about a special Act for these institutions in Scotland. 
What is the Act ?—I have not a copy, but it amounted 
to this. 

24018. The English Idiots Act does not apply to 
Scotland ?—No. 

24019. Is there any other Act in Scotland to which you 
refer ?—No, the only Act I know of is the Act giving 
a license to a training school for imbeciles supported by 
charitable institutions. That would exclude a training 
school not supported by charitable institutions. When 
the Idiots Bill was being passed the directors of Earlswood 
got it so worded that Dr. Down’s establishment and 
other similar institutions would have been excluded. 
When he found this out he, through the assis‘ance of a 
friend in the House of Lords, got the Billso modified 
that his private asylum was also legalised. 


24020. I see you are in thorough sympathy with the 
terms of the Idiots Act. Would you like to see it applied 
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to Scotland ?—Yes, or a similar Act. I am not exactly 
sure of the drafting, but I think a similar Act would enable 
anyone who wished to set up a training school for imbeciles 
to do so without such finterference as might endanger his 
capital. 

24021. At the present moment that exists in Scotland, 
does it not? There is no reason why a man should not 
set up a training school in Scotland for imbeciles ?—No, 
and I think there might be a great many of them. Com- 
petition is always a good thing, I think. 


24022. You would not advise the extension of the 
English Idiots Act to Scotland ?—I would have a similar 
Act. Ido not know whether I would suggest that this 
Act should extend to Scotland, perhaps some little 
modifications might be made. 

24023. Are you aware of the fact that there are no 
safeguarding clauses in the English Idiots Act? It is a 
crimina] offence to abuse an idiot in England ?—I think 
it is a criminal act to abuse a lunatic. 


24024. But not an imbecile under that Act ?— No, 
but it would come under common law, which I think 
would be sufficient. 

24025. Is that quite sufficient ?—-I think so. 

24026. For instance, they are allowed to use restraints 
freely in imbecile asylums without reporting them, but 
they are not allowed to restrain lunatics without re- 
porting them ?—I would like to know the age of the 
child. , 

24027. These Acts in England apply to imbeciles up 
to sixty and seventy years of age, they apply to all ages ? 
—They are extremely manageable as a general rule. 
Nothing is more manageable than these creatures if they 
are kindly treated. There may be difficulties as there 
are in all conditions of life, but it would have been no 
advantage to me to have been allowed) to use restraints, 
nor did I ever use them. 7 

24028. You were talking about the undesirability of 
imbeciles being sent to lunatic asylums. Did your re- 
mark apply to the milder grades only, or to the lower 
grades too ?—Any grade. The more intelligent learn all 
sorts of tricks; as for the helpless ones, they are apt 
to be cuffed and beaten and pushed about. I have seen 
very peaceable imbeciles who have been trained in es- 
tablishments, and when they were in lunatic asylums 
they became like wild beasts in a year or two. 

24029. That might be the fault of the asylum manage- 
ment ?—I do not see how the superintendent could help 
it. You cannot isolate an imbecile. They are turned 
into the common room and they hear all kinds of oaths 
and blasphemies and all kind of talk, and they are terri- 
fied. 

24030. Is that classification not possible with the 
modern villa asylums ?—I do not know what is going 
on at present, but I am told that the Board of Lunacy 
have set themselves against imbeciles being admitted 
into lunatic asylums except in cases of inter-current 
insanity, which sometimes takes place with imbeciles. 


24031. That is more hearsay than personal knowledge ? 
—Yes ; I believe it is quite correct, however. 


24032. Your opinions are in favour of there being 
two classes of adult institutions, leaving the children 
aside just now ?—Yes. For example, there is one in 
Denmark with 452 inmates. This is a custodial asylum 
for adults. The training asylum for the young at 
Bakkehus has 204 inmates. Besides that, there are 
several of the Keller institutions in Denmark, which 
provide for the training of imbeciles. 

24033. In your opinion is a poorhouse a proper place 
in which to receive an imbecile ?—The matron would re- 
quire to be a_very benevolent person, and the poorhouse 
a very small house. I have seen imbeciles in poor- 
houses ; they were clothed and fed and perhaps kept 
clean enough, but they were neglected and nothing was 
done to amuse or employ them. 

24034. So the ordinary treatment of imbeciles in poor- 
houses is unsatisfactory ?—It is not treatment at all. 


24035. They are neglected ?—Yes, there is no special 
treatment. 

24036. Do you not think it ig a very inhuman thing 
to shut up sane inmates of the poorhouse along with 
persons of unsound mind ?—I think the sane would 
Lave a right to complain. 


24037. Is it not very unkind to the sane ?—I think © 


they would have a right to complain about being asso- 
ciated with imbeciles. 


24038. It is bad for both ?—Yes, 


24039. In regard to the children, you are strongly 
in sympathy with the proper training of them ?—Yes. 


24040. What is the outcome from the training and’ 


teaching of imbeciles ?—It depends on their grade. They 


are educable at almost all ages except the very lowest 
class. There is the teaching of cleanly habits for which 
the parents are often very grateful, and then you cam 
teach them to put on their clothes. It sometimes takes: 
weeks to teach them to put in a button. They are 
laboriously taught to put on their clothes. When you come 
to a higher grade you can teach them more ; you can teach 
them to know the value of money and to be able to buy a 
thing in a shop, but you can never turn an imbecile into a 
normal child. 


24041. That is the point I wanted to get at. That was 
what Dr. Seguin used to preach ?—He would get hold of 
the dullest idiots in the world and teach them the sense of 
touch and so on to an extraordinary extent, but you would. 
require a race of Seguins to carry that out. 


24042. You cannot cure imbecility by training ?—No. 


24043. The corollary to that is that special classes im 
schools will not take the place of institutions ?—I do not 
think they can, but they might be very useful. I saw 
some in Bremen and in Manchester and other places, and 
also in Glasgow. I daresay they are of great advantage 
to their parents. They are taught a number of things 
and they are kept away from the streets ; they are taught. 
a number of little exercises, and they are brighter and 
happier. 

24044. It is more a matter of custody for so many hours: 
a day, and nursing ?—Yes, and to learn to know colours: 
and that sort of thing. 


24045. Special schools will never bring up these children 
to be useful citizens afterwards ?—No. 


24046. You were talking about insane epileptics and the 
number of sane ones, and you were saying that some of 
them were taken care of by the parish councils just now- 
Have you ever seen those unfortunates ?—No. 


24047. Would you be surprised to hear that practically 
all of them are insane or demented ?—I know that there 
are a good many sane epileptics going about. 

24048. They are so afflicted with epilepsy that they 
require care ?—They are mostly droll and queer and they 
are regarded with suspicion, but I think that fully half of 
the epileptics are sane and remain sane. 

24049. Have you ever been in any of these epileptic 
colonies ?—Yes, I have seen the one that David Lewis has 


founded in Cheshire, and I have also seena small one in ~ 


Copenhagen. ral 

24050. The cases for the David Lewis Institution are 
very carefully selected, and even there a number of them 
are demented ?—I would not like to abuse the place after 
having visited it. 


24051. There is another point, and that is the fact that _ 


children in an imbecile asylum acquire a domicile in the 
parish in which that asylum is situated in Scotland at 
present ?—That is with regard to the children engaged as. 
servants. We wanted to get some of these, because they 


were very useful in the establishment, and I engaged five © : 


as servants and gave them wages. _ If these people had 
remained for five years they would have acquired a settle- 
ment simply because they got a wage. , 


24052. They must earn a wage to acquire a settlement ? 
—One of them was turned away just on the day before the 
end of the five years so as to prevent him getting a settle - 
ment, but I think they argued that he should have got a 
month’s notice 


24053. At all events that is a point that should be con- 
sidered in making regulations for future institutions ? 
—Yes. There are great hardships about acquiring a 
parochial settlement in institutions planted here and 
ae I could mention cases, but it would take rather too 
ong. 


24054. (Dr. Needham.) As to the two classes of institu- 
tions about which you were talking to Dr. Dunlop, you 
have no doubt that there ought to be two classes of 
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institutions for lunatics and for imbeciles and idiots ?— 
Yes. 

24055. You have not the least doubt that to put idiots 
into the wards of ordinary lunatic asyiums has the effect 
of damaging them extremely ?—I think it is a most 
unhappy thing to do. 

24056. They become corrupt and acquire all the bad 
habits of their seniors ?—Yes, and they learn all kinds of 
foul words and practices. 

24057. And they may be kindly treated or unkindly 
treated, according to their environment ?—Yes, and they 
are terrified too. 

24058. You have no doubt of that ?—No. 


< 

24059. As regards the granting of leave to remain 
after they are eighteen or whatever age may be fixed, 
is there no permissive power statutorily inherent in the 
Commissioners to allow people after they attain the fullage 
to remain in idiot institutions ? Does the law not allow 
the Lunacy Commissioners for Scotland to permit the 
retention of persons attaining full age in idiot institutions ? 
—It would come to this—do they fall under the Lunacy 
Acts ? 


24060. The English law makes it imperative that, when 
- it is desired to retain idiots in idiot institutions after they 
have attained the age of twenty-one, application shall be 
made to the Commissioners and the Commissioners shall, 
if they think proper, give sanction for their being retained. 
Is that so in Scotland ?—I do not know of any law on 
the point, that is assuming that imbeciles are not Junatics. 


24061. But have the Commissioners no controlling 
power? You say that in 1876 the General Board of 
Lunacy insisted upon all the people being turned out after 
they had attained the age of eighteen. Now in England 
they would have been allowed to remain there on appli- 
cation to the Board of Lunacy ?—\So far as I know Scotch 
law, and I was assured by Sheriff Barclay, they could have 
instituted no proceedings against me for keeping those 
children. 


24062. But is there any special permissive power 
inherent in the Commissioners or in any other public body 
to allow them to remain, or if you had kept them would 
you have been doing so at your own peril ?—I assume 
there is no statutory law on the subject at all, but I am 
not a lawyer and I cannot give an answer on that point. 


24063. As regards the certificate which secures the 4s. 
grant, what power have the Commissioners to order the 
special certificate which is to ensure a 4s. grant if that 
grant is not already ensured automatically by the law ?7—I 
suppose they said that pauper lunatics were entitled to the 
4s. grant and they were required to be constructed into 
lunatics to obtain it—they were certified of unsound mind. 
They are not required to be certified as idiots so far as I 
know, but as of unsound mind, which, I suppose, includes 
idiocy and imbecility as well as insanity. 


24064. You talk about the desirability of providing 
institutions for idiots of the better classes ?—Yes 


24065. Are there none in Scotland ?—So far as I know 
there are none. ‘I have heard of a lady near Linlithgow 
setting one up, but I know nothing about it. Dr. Brodie 
had one and I had one for seventeen years. The parents 
were very much put about when I gave my institution up. 


24066. What prevents the establishment of them ?—I 
should have some dread about the Board of Lunacy 
making restrictions and alterations which would entail 
great expense, and perhaps they might quash the whole 
thing cn some legal plea. Jt would be very difficult for a 
man setting up a thing of that kind to go to law with the 
Board of Lunacy. I would not advise anyone to do it. 


24067. There is apparently a power for the establish- 
ment of institutions such as Earlswood in Scotland ?7— 
Yes, institutions for imbecile children supported by 
charitable contributions. 


24068. But there is no provision for the establishment 
of places for people who are willing to pay ?—No. The 
Board never interfered with my place or Dr. Brodie’s 

_ place. 

24069. And these were both paying places ?—Yes, the 
Board never interfered unduly. If they did interfere, 
they did not press any difficult point upon me or Dr. 
Brodie. They seemed to be friendly as far as their powers 
went. 


Questions 24054 to 24087. 
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24070. As regards what Dr. Dunlop was asking you 
with reference to the Idiots Act which you think ought to 
be applied to Scotland, you are aware that the Idiots Act 
makes no provision for the limitation of mechanical 
restraint ? In England people in charge of idiots can 
restrain them as much as they like and as many of them as 
they like and by what means they like—there’is nothing to 
prevent them as there is in the Lunacy Act ?—I cannot 
see what advantage it would be to any one. 


24071. Would it be an advantage to limit it, because 
you might get a person who was fond of restraint and he 
might apply it to everyone in the place ?—I do not see 
that a man has a right to set up an establishment and keep 
his patients in cells. There would be a great temptation 
to treat melancholic patients in that way. 


24072. If they did adopt the Idiots Act in Scotland, 
then the clauses with reference to restraint, with reference 
to carnal knowledge, with reference to employing males in 
dealing with females, and things of that kind for the 
protection of the idiots, should be engrafted upon the Act 
as they are in the Lunacy Act ?—I think certain precau- 
tions should be taken against abuse, but in an establish- 
ment for the better classes it is almost an imaginary 
danger. The parents come often and they pay high 
boards, and they would take their children out if they were 
ill-used. 


24073. Is it an imaginary thing that idiots of the better 
class are sometimes mechanically restrained ?—I never 
knew an instance. 


24074. I have seen many of them ?—I never knew of 
an instance in Scotland. In Denmark I saw two cases 
in cages. One of them was a general paralytic. 


24075. I think you said there were no institutions for 
the better class of idiots in Scotland ?—So far as I know 
there are none. 


24076. So you could not see them if they did not exist ? 
—TI said in Denmark. 


24077. But I am talking about Scotland ?—So far as 
I know there are none unless the little place at Linlithgow 
that I heard of. 


24078. (Mrs. Pinsent.) 1 see you say that there 
are about 1 per cent. of the children in board schools 
who do not derive any benefit from education in those 
schools because of their mental deficiency ?—I was a 
member of the Prestonpans School Board, and I -got 
permission to examine the children, and of these out of 
five hundred pupils there were five who could not get on. 
at school. I do not say that they were imbeciles, but 
they were practically learning nothing. 


24079. Your percentage tallies with pretty nearly all 
the evidence we have had, that there are about one per 
cent. who do not benefit in ordinary schools. Can you 
certify that 1 per cent. as idiots and imbeciles ?—No ; 
they were rather incorrigible dunces. Some of them had 
traces of constitutional disease. ‘There were no idiots in. 
the school. 

24080. Does that not constitute in your mind an 
argument for the establishment of day schools for those 
slightly mentally deficient cases who cannot benefit by 
ordinary instruction ?—That can be done in large cities 
but not in the country parishes. 

24081. You approve of it as it has been done ?—Yes. 


24082. You could not certify those children as idiots 
or imbeciles and send them to residental establishments ? 
—Not those five that I mentioned. They were incor- 
rigibly stupid. 

24083. You have seen the children in the Manchester 
classes and in the Glasgow classes. Would you be able 
to certify those ?—I would be able to certify some of them. 


24084. Others you would not be able to certify 7— 
No, I dare say a considerable number were too intelligent 
for that. 

24085. And yet they cannot be educated in ordinary 
schools ?—No.  ~ 

24086. Some provision therefore is necessary ?—Yec. 
There is too much reading and writing taught in the 
schools. 


24087. The whole of education does not consist of the 
three R’s ?—In most of those schools in Scotland it does, 
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If the children of the fisher classes learn to read and write, 
they drop it in a very few years. 


® 24088. That was the reason why special classes were 
established in order that more manual work could be given 
to those slightly mentally deficient children. Iam not quite 
clear as to whether you think that all children who cannot 
be educated in the ordinary schools should be sent to 
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residential establishments. That would mean the certifi- 
cation of between 300 and 400 children in Edinburgh, 
and it would be a very great expense to the country?— 
I would not advocate that. 


24089. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add ?—No, I do not think there is anything that I 
can add. 


W. Bruce, Esq., M.D., L1.D., called ; and Examined. 


24090. (Chairman.) You are the member of the General 
Medical Council for Scotland ?—Yes. 

24091. Is your practice a large general practice ?—It 
was for some years. I have not been in general practice 


‘for the last fourteen or fifteen years. 


24092. You have been kind enough to send us a state- 
ment of your evidence; may we put it on our notes? 
—Yes. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN BY 
W. Bruce, Esq., M.D., LL.D. 


1. The first thing to be done is to find the numbers, 
and as far as possible the nature, circumstances, etc., 
of all the persons coming under the categories named 
in the reference. 


Tn Scotland, at least, there is no such complete record. 
2. This record would be valuable— 

(a) For children. 

(6) For adults. 


3. As to class (a), a properly managed institution or 
institutions open to all would be of undoubted benefit, 
and should, in my opinion, be mainly maintained by the 
State for reasons I shall explain. 


In the second category (b) there are many undoubted 
cases unreported for various reasons, which should be 
reported to the Board of Lunacy and put under surveil- 
lance. 


4. I strongly approve of boarding out. With twenty 
years’ experience as a parochial medical officer visiting 
such cases, I have not seen more than two or three of 
neglect or bad usage, and these only slight. 


I believe that these cases are better boarded out with 
strangers, and not with their own relatives. 


The visiting doctor should be well paid, and not only 
sign the book kept for the purpose, but report quarterly 
to the Board of Lunacy. On the other hand, the Board’s 
inspecting officer should strictly inquire as to the time, 
trouble, and care taken by the local medical man; should 
confer with him on each case individually, and if necessary, 
warn him to be more careful when he (the inspector) 
finds anything wrong. The great danger is, that the 
work of the local man becomes too perfunctory. 


The duties of the assistant Commissioner have always 
to my knowledge been well and thoroughly done. 


With really careful supervision, which is quite possible, 
there can be no doukt in the minds of those intimately 
acquainted with the real state of matters that in suitable 
cases (and, of course, cases are not always of that kind) 
boarded-out harmless lunatics, idiots, etc., are as a rule 
much happier than when herded together in an asylum, 
besides costing less money. 


W. Bruce, M.D., LL.D. 
24th May, 1906. 


24093. Would you tell us in what way you have been 
particularly interested in the questions we are now in- 
vestigating ?—Mainly, I think, as having had to do with 
the fatuous poor as parochial medical officer under the 
parish council. 


24094. Have you come across large numbers of children 
who need institutional care ?—No, I have not. 


24095. But there are a certain number ?—Yes, in some 
eases there are whole families of fatuous mind. 


24096. I believe your opinion is that in these cases 
their care should be undertaken by the State rather than 
by the parish ?—Yes. My reason for that is that parish 
councils look upon the sending of them away as more or 
less an experiment which may or may not succeed, and if 


they send away a child or two and the child comes back 
no better then they are loath to make another experiment 
in that particular way. It costs them a good deal of 
money with no result that is satisfactory to them. 


24097. What do you suggest for the children, that the 
State should set up institutions like Larbert and Bal- 
dovan ?—I think there should be such for those who are 
really able to be taught in some measure. Up to this time 
children so sent have not been classified into those that 
were really able to get advantage from such institutions as 
Larbert or Baldovan, and those who were really idiots 
or epileptics or congenitally defective to such an extent 
that it was impossible to do them any good by sending 
them to such places. 


24098. Have you any reason for preferring that the care 
of these children should be undertaken by the State 
rather than by the locality. You would not put the 
special schools under such management; you must leave 
those in the hands of the education authority of the 
districts ?—Yes, but then you come to the question as 
between the Local Government Board’s duties and the 
Department’s duties, which, of course, is a very difficult 
question indeed. Supposing the State were ready to take 
those institutions in hand, then the question would be 
whether they should be managed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board or by the Education Department. 


24099. I do not think you apprehend the meaning of 
my question. If you had special schools you would not 
take the management of the children in those schools 
out of the hands of the local authorities ?—Not entirely. 


24100. Then when you say that you prefer State 
management you refer only to boarding institutions ?— 
Yes, boarding institutions alone. Might I add that I do 
not think that Larbert and Baldovan meet all the cases 
in Scotland. 


24101. I understand you think that the State should 
set up further institutions ?—Yes. I do not see how 
they are to be provided otherwise. 


24102. Is your opinion the same with regard to adults ? 
—No, it is not the same. I think where you have to deal 
with adults who are entirely helpless or idiotic they should 
not be boarded out at all. They should be maintained 
either in separate institutions or in connection with 
ordinary lunatic asylums, and a large proportion of their 
maintenance should fall on the State. 


24103. Did I understand you to say that you did not 
think they should be boarded out ?—That is so, not adult 
idiots or hopeless imbeciles. 


24104. But I think you are in favour of boarding out ? 
—Yes, but only in certain cases. I would at once say 
that I do not think that any feeble-minded person should 
be boarded out unless he is very likely to be of some use 
to the person who took him in. 


24105. In whose hands would you leave the decision— 
in the hands of the medical officer who certified the case ? 
—I think I should leave it to the medical officers, but per- 
haps in Scotland—and I am only speaking of what I know 
—TI should leave it mainly in the hands of the Assistant 
Commissioner. 


24106. He is a doctor ?—Yes. 


24107. (Dr. Needham.) With reference to the first 
point, you say the first thing to be done is to find the 
numbers. How do you propose to do that ?—In the case 
of adults it would be done through the police and through 


the inspector of poor and by the Assistant Commissioner 
on his rounds. 


24108. Youdo not think that we should appoint special 
investigators ?—No. 
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24109. You propose to do it by the ordinary means ?— 
Yes. I think the time to find out is when they are children, 
and there should be the strictest means taken to pick out 
those children at the school age. 


24110. Would you do it by those means ?—No. In the 
first place there should be a proper census of all children. 
In Scotland that is not perfectly done at all. It is done 
apparently at any time the school board chooses to do it ; 
it is not done systematically and properly. When that 
census is taken every child who is more or less of an 
imbecile should be noted and his case brought up before 
the board, and then the school board should come in 
and decide as to whether he should be sent to be trained 
or not. 


24111. That is so under the Epileptic Act in England ? 
—It is only Scotland that I know. 


24112. It is not so in Scotland ?—No. 


24113. You have got the Act in Scotland now ?— 
If that is so, I must plead ignorance. I am talking of the 
_particular means of finding out the child. 


24114. You have no special schools to speak of in Scot- 
land ?—No, certainly not a sufficient number. 


24115. And you do not get the information in that way ? 
—No. 


241:6. You say that properly managed institutions 
would be an undoubted benefit. Have you formulated 
what character these institutions should assume ?—No, I 
had better not go into that because I have not 
- formulated it. 


24117. Do you think they should be of an educational 
or an industrial character ?—J think all education should 
be industrial, but I think educational is the way I look 
at it. 


24118. (Dr. Dunlop.) Should adult imbeciles and feeble- 
minded be dealt with in institutions regulated by the 
Lunacy Board or by a new ad hoc authority ?—The 
Lunacy Board. 


24119. It works perfectly well in Scotland ?—Yes. 


24120. Other witnesses have told us, and I think you 
agree, that the two great wants in Scotland are a training 
school for children and a central asylum for prisoners, 
vagrants, and other undesirables ?—Yes. 


24121. You agree with that ?—Yes. 


24122. As it was given by Dr. Macpherson, who covered 
the matter pretty fully ?—Yes. 


24123. You spoke about a census and obtaining the 
number of imbecile children. What practical advantage 
would arise from that ?—I think you would catch every 
imbecile. 

24124. Is it necessary to catch every individual? Is 
it necessary to segregate all imbeciles, or is it only right 
and proper to spend public money on the segregation of 
those who require treatment ?—It seems to be impossible 
till you catch your fish to know what it is. You do not 
know what you have got until you catch them. It is 
only then that you can decide as to which are worth 
training and which ought to be sent to some proper 
asylum. 

24125. Do you not think it would be a great advance 
' if we dealt with those cases that we already know of as 
requiring treatment ?—Yes, but do you know all the 
cases ? 

24126. Take a country district. Do not the medical 
men and the parish people know every imbecile child in 
the place ?—I am sorry to say to begin with that the 
parish council are not very anxious—— 

24127. But that is another matter. They knowall the 
cases ?—No, they do not always know the cases. 

24128. The medical men in the district do ?—No, they 
do not. I could mention a particular case told me by an 
inspector of poor lately, where a child was treated with the 
utmost cruelty, and they only discovered that when the 
poverty became so severe that the inspector of poor was 
called in. It was only then that they found out that this 
terrible state of things had been going on. 

24129. At all events, it is the neglected cases that we 
want to know of ?—Yes. 

24130. I think you can tell us about the action of the 
parish councils. At the present moment it is the duty of 


the inspector of poor, when he gets word that there is a TW. Bruce, 
person of unsound mind in the parish requiring relief, to Esqg., M.D., 
send a medical man and get a certificate and follow certain L1.D. 
et comes 
procedure ?—Yes. 12 June 1906, 


24131. Is that carried out in the case of imbecile fest 
children ?—No, nor is it carried out in the case of 
imbecile adults. 


24132. Is that in accordance with the Scottish law ?— 
I understand it is contrary to the law, but you see cases 
like this ; as long as this particular individual is not certified 
then they will let it go. 


24133. The Lunacy Commissioners have power over 
certified cases, but none over uncertified cases. The in- 
spector’s duty is to deal with the certified cases in a certain 
way ?—He is quite content to be in the position of not 
knowing that a particular pauper is imbecile. 


24134. He shields himself in that way ?—Yes. 
24135. That is a matter that wants revision ?—Yes. 


24135. They want to compel the parish council to take 
care of these cases ?—Yes. 


24137. As soon as the necessity for care and treatment 
arises then the parish council must act ?—Yes. 


24138. Regarding adult imbeciles and defectives, 
generally, you have stated the opinion that they ought all 
to be under one authority ?—Yes. 


24139. Is it necessary to have two institutions, one for 
acquired insanity and one for congenital insanity ?—I 
think they ought to be together. 


24140. The modern asylum ought to be able to deal 
with all kinds of cases ?—Yes, by enlarging its bounds. 


24141. It ought to be able to do so by internal division ? 
—Yes. 


24142. (Mr. Dickinson.) About this boarding-out which 
I see you speak of, you say that you strongly approve of 
boarding-out, and then in your last paragraph you point out 
that, ‘‘ There can be no doubt in the minds of those inti- 
mately acquainted with the real state of matters that in 
suitable cases (and of course cases are not always of that 
kind) boarded-out harmless lunatics, idiots, etc., are as a 
rule much happier than when herded together in an asylum, 
besides costing less money.” I understood you to say in an 
answer that you did not recommend boarding-out for a 
class of case with which we are most directly concerned at the 
present moment ?—I have given that matter more con- 
sideration since I wrote my statement, and I have come to 
the conclusion that there must be a strict line drawn, and 
the line, I believe, ought to be drawn at the point where 
the boarded-out individual would be of some use to the 
person who boarded him. 


24143. In what way ?—To do some work. 
24144. He must be a useful person ?—Yes. 


24145. Have you ever seen the colony in Belguim ?— 
No. 

24146. Who do you think would be suitable for boarding 
out ?—I do not think it would bealargenumber. I should 
explain that the part of the country where I practised was 
particularly adapted for boarding-out, and in that way I 
perhaps formed rather an exaggerated idea of its value. 
I could suggest nothing better for a feeble-minded person 
than to be on a croft in the country, away from a village, 
and in my mind, I perhaps exaggerated the value of it. 

‘24147. Would those persons be lunatics or feeble- 
minded ?—Feeble-minded. 

24148. Not lunatics ?—As soon as there is the least 
danger they are drafted over to the asylum. 

24149. I understood that the custom in Scotland was 
to board out lunatics ?—Not dangerous lunatics. 

24150. But a chronic lunatic would be boarded out ? 
—Yes, but he might develop a sudden disposition and 
become dangerous, and then he must be certified and 
sent to the asylum. 

24151. You really do not recommend boarding-out 
as a solution of the question with which we are 
concerned ?—It is a partial solution. 

24152. You say that it costs less money ?—I am a 
member of the parish council, and it is just a question 
which is the cheaper, and we board out because it is 
cheaper. 
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24153. Can you give me any figures ?—I think you 
can board them out for less than £20 a year. There 
is a saving of something like £10. 


24154. (Mr. Byrne.) I only want to ask you why you 
suggest that when boarding-out takes place it is better 
to be with strangers than with one’s own family ?— 
Since I wrote that statement I have questioned people 
who know about the matter. There is a great deal to be 
said in favour of the family, for sentimental reasons. 
The idea that I had as a member of the parish council 
was that one has more hold on the non-relative. You 
can change them without any difficulty, and you can 
put the screw on them a little better. 


24155. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add ?—I think I have kept pretty closely to the class 
of the feeble-minded, but I would like to mention some- 
thing that I have come across, which I think might in- 
terest the Commissioners. It so happens that a friend 
of mine is inspector of poor for two parishes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dingwall, one being the parish of Urquhart 
and the other the parish of Fodderty. In the parish 
of Urquhart with a population of 2,029, there are at 


T. S. CLouston, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., F.R.S.E., called ; and Examined. 


24157. (Chairman.) You have been so kind as to give 
us a statement of your evidence; may we put it on our 
notes ?—Certainly. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN BY 
T. S. CLrouston, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., F.R.S.E. 


I have been the Physician-Superintendent of the Royal 
Edinburgh Asylum for thirty-two years and I was Medical 
Superintendent at Carlisle Asylum for ten years previously. 
I am the lecturer on mental diseases in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. I have studied and written about mental diseases 
and defects during the whole of my professional life. 
Two of my works implied special study of congenital 
mental defect, viz., “The Neuroses of Development,” 
and “ The Hygiene of Mind,” now in the Press. 

My studies in regard to arrested and enfeebled mind 
idiocy and imbecility) took into account, as closely 
related to such weaknesses of mind, the large number 
of other nervous conditions which are often seen along 
with them during the development of the human body 
from birth to the age of twenty-five. This relation to 
other nervous diseases is a very important aspect of 
mental imbecility, and throws much light on its nature. 
The chief of those related nervous affections are, epilepsy, 
which is in the direct scope of your Commission, acephaly 
or the absence of brain, hare-lip, cleft palate, the con- 
vulsions of teething, infantile paralysis, many forms of 
squint, St. Vitus’ Dance, some forms of asthma, sleep 
walking, sick headaches (megrim), hysteria, and adolescent 
insanity. In addition, too, there is often seen many morbid 
mental changes short of insanity such as eccentricity, 
stupidity, perversities, impulsiveness, drink or drug 
craving, etc. Those are all pathological cousins of 
congenital feeble-mindedness. They are often mixed up 
with it in the same individual and in the same family. 
They all have in common as a chief pre-disposing cause, 
bad brain heredity, or direct brain poisons in the parents, 
such as alcohol and syphilis. Some of those related 
nervous conditions are curable and in them there is not 
found after death any organic change in the brain, but 
in idiocy and in the worst forms of congenital imbecility, 
as in many of the pathological cousins which I have 
enumerated, quite marked and unmistakeable changes 
in certain portions of the brain, as compared with its 
normal condition, are seen. Advances in modern micros- 
copical science have enabled us to make out such changes. 
The existence of those pathological arrests in the brain 
cells or of other changes, the result of poisons, indicate a 
definitely incurable condition of mind. No doubt, there 
are a few cases where in the development of brain from 
birth to twenty-five there may be postponement of 


~~. faculty and mental power which do not come on at the 


usual time but appear at a later period. For instance, 
I have seen the faculty of speech delayed in its appearance 
till the age of eight and afterwards become normal. Also 
I have seen the ordinary mental capacity to acquire 
school knowledge delayed till at eleven years and afterwards 
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present fourteen fatuous paupers belonging to that 
parish, and four belonging to other parishes. Now con- 
trast that with the parish of Fodderty with a popula- 
tion of 1757 and not a single fatuous pauper. So far 
as I know, the conditions are exactly the same as re- 
gards environment; there is the same amount of con- 
sumption and alcoholic abuse, and the same climate, 
and yet within sight of each other, these two parishes 
show totally different results. | 


24156. How do you account for it ?—I cannot account 
for it. There are a great many different causes working . 
together. You could not account for it by the causes I ( 
have read of, by putting it down either to hereditary 
tendencies or to alcohol or consumption. You would 
be wrong if you put it down to that as the sole cause. 
A cause suggested to me is certainly one which I think 
is an element, and it is this—as my friend puts it—the one 
parish where the fatuous paupers are is in a sort of eddy 
or bye-current where people do not mix very much, and 
there is not much going and coming, while in the other 
parish there is a great deal more going and coming, and 
they are more in the general current of things as they’ 
go on day by day. 















it appears in normal power. In regard to the moral 
faculties, the sense of right and wrong, resistance to 
temptation, animal impulses and mental inhibition . 
generally there is the most extraordinary difference 
as to the time of its full development in many cases where 
there is a nervous heredity. I have known a young 
woman, where there seemed to be no moral sense whatever 
up to about the age of eighteen, and yet by twenty-five 
she became like other girls. The real cause of mental 
feebleness in youth is undoubtedly the physical one of 
non-development of the brain cells which are the vehicle 
of mind. Fifty-one per cent. of all epilepsy comes on 
before fourteen years of age, and 95 per cent. before 
twenty-five. This shows its definite relationship to the ee 
; ; ev 
developmental period of the brain. men 
I have had under my care either in institutions or in diseg 
their own homes, over 16,000 cases of mental disease or Propo 
defect; 14,000 of those were certified as being of unsound of Fe 
mind and placed in institutions. About 11,000 of them mind 
have been rate-paid from Edinburgh and Leith. Of that ©?! 
14,000, 690, or about 5 per cent. were congenital imbeciles Ba 
and epileptics, the exact numbers being 247 congenital },, 7, 
weak-minded, non-epileptic, and 443 epileptics the per- Asylu 
centages being 1°8 and 3°3 respectively Part of those 
statistics refer to my experience in Carlisle, in the asylum _ . 
for Cumberland and Westmorland, where I find there 
was nearly twice the number of epileptics and imbeciles 
admitted in proportion to the rest of the insane as com- 
pared with Edinburgh. This fact I partly account for 
through there being no organised “ Boarding-out”’ 
system by the parish council as in Scotland. I have 
endeavoured to ascertain the proportion of imbeciles 
and epileptics in Edinburgh and Leith which have needed 
certification and residence in an asylum as compared with 
the whole number existing in those towns, but I have 
been unable to form even an approximation of evidence | 
that would be reliable. The census of 1901 shows 321 No 
feeble-minded persons in Edinburgh and Leith, but this 2.4, 
number includes a large number of weak-minded persons portj 
whose mental defects did not arise in youth and obviously certi 
does not include many imbecile children or mildly enfeebled u 
persons. The reason why imbeciles and epileptics are 1 
certified and sent to asylums are— 


1. Attacks of acute imsanity, both mania and ,,__. 
melancholia, which are, as it were, super-imposed «4° 
on the state of congenital weakness of mind. As , 


to such acute attacks. rt 

2. Their having become nuisances and more or asylt 
less unmanageable at home. This condition usually 
comes on after puberty and during adolescence. — 

3. Their having become nuisances to the com- 
munity. 

4. Their having lapsed into various degrees of 
criminality, the criminal acts being usually of the 
slighter kind, but implying the interference of the 
police. 


Question 24157. 
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5. Indecent conduct and behaviour, usually of a 
sexual kind. Many of those cases, after being sub- 
jected to the discipline of the Institution for a time 
and greatly improved thereby, were boarded out 
by the Parish Council with families in the country, 
and in many cases this mode of treatment was very 
successful and was cheap. I aways however hesi- 
sated to recommend certain imbecile young women 
for boarding out, no matter how manageable they 
72re. 

e No. Our average number of epileptics resident in the Royal 
ty Edinburgh Asylum during the past twenty-three years 
ha in proportion to the whole asylum population has been 
a 52 per cent, and of congenital imbeciles 2:2 per cent; 
in all 74 per cent. As compared with many English 
County Asylums this proportion is very small. The 
cider and beer drinking counties have the largest pro- 
portion of epileptics. Some of them have nearly five 
times our proportion, or 25 per cent. of resident epileptics ; 
_ and from 25 per cent. to 11 per cent. of their admissions, 

or over three times our proportion of admissions. 

Of late years, I haye been devoting special attenticn 
to the previous history of the feeble-minded who have 
been sent to the asylum as certified patients, especially 
the young women. Through conversations with the 

sto patients themselves and through the enquiries by nurses 
and the information supplied by parents and relatives 
sof and from bodily indications where they have had chil- 
: ren, 1 have come to the conclusion that such persons 
in a large city are subject to overwhelming temptations 
and pressure towards sexual immorality. I find, as a 
matter of fact, that it is an exception for any of them 
not to have been sexually tampered with among a cer- 
tain class of society. Many of them have had illegiti- 
mate children, and this often at very early ages. One 
had seven such children. I look on this source of 
immorality as an extremely grave one in our social 
life. In a way, it is more disgusting and degrading than 
prostitution or sexual lapses through passion. When 
__._ illegitimate children are born by such young women, the 
__.. chances are enormously in favour of their turning out 
_. to be either imbeciles or degenerates, or criminals. 
y an The existence of epilepsy in many of those cases, I 
ul part look on as being an essential part of the brain defects and 
7 searcely look on it as a distinct disease at all. In such 
3. eases the epilepsy and the mental weakness cannot be 
dissociated from each other. They are due to the same 
cause, viz., changes in the brain cells. 


lity I am strongly of opinion that a proper care of ieeble- 
me .-«‘Minded girls would appreciably diminish the immorality, 
ed especially of our large cities, and would cut off one of 


oper the supplies of future imbeciles and criminals. During 

of my long experience, I have now seen many cases of the 
grand-children of imbeciles who were themselves insane 
or epileptics. I believe that the tramp class is also 
largely recruited from this source. 

My experience in private consultation practice is that 
in among the better off classes the feeble-minded members 
lasses are, aS a rule, well cared for and kindly treated. Suit- 
redfor able means are usually vaken fir their being guarded 

from temptation. They are sent to schools for the 
ed. feeble-minded when young and then they are often 
boarded at quiet farms under supervision in the country. 
_ . A few of them are sent for various reasons to asylums as 
certified patients. I find that about 2 per cent of our 
patients at Craig House where the richer private patients 
. live, are of this class. My experience does not agree with 
’ that of Dr. Maudsley that there are marked abuses in the 
; boarding of such cases with strangers or relations. In 
Scotland, I think the supervision given by our Deputy 
Commissioners in Lunacy probably prevents this. 
ssti- As throwing light on the origin and prevalence of 
by mental defects, both congenital and otherwise, I may 
into mention the result of an investigation I once made in 
nee of regard to them in a small isolated parish in the Orkney 
ise Islands, which I had known particularly well all my life. 
r/N€Y The families were very stationary, as most of the farmers 
1 the have owned their land from time immemorial, but many 
ere . of the individuals, usually the young people, all but the 
to eldest sons and married daughters, go to the Colonies, 
_ to sea, and to domestic service in the South, from which 
few of them return to their native parish. There always 
has been much inter-marrying among families of this 
parish, the inter-marrying being often confined to the 
“smaller sections of the parish, the townships. There is 


~ 103—IiT,. 


e. 


practically no drunkenness and none of the grosser vices = 7. NS. 
of town life. The people are respectable, very thrifty (/ouston, 
and hard working. They are generally a fine race ae eee 


physically, mostly of Scandinavian descent. Their lives ©’ p"9 


are, in certain respects, ideal from the modern health 
point of view. I took the history of three generations of 12 June 1906. 
eighty-three families, and I found that one or more cases of — 


idiocy, epilepsy, feeble-mindedness, or insanity had {),,) Jives, 
occurred in forty-one of them. There were some families Great 
very tainted and some families entirely free from taint. | glen ae 
The hereditary character of all those conditions was j ental defect 
brought out most markedly, all the cases where idiocy, and epilepsy. 
imbecility, and epilepsy had occurred showing a marked 

family history of nervous disease. There was much 

more idiocy, feeble-mindedness, and epilepsy than ordinary 

insanity. I attribute this amount of brain defect to too 

close inbreeding over a thousand years since the Scan- 

dinavian invasion of those islands. A bad stock had 

somehow got in and spread itself among the inhabitants ee aire oe 
of the parish through this close inter-breeding. This 

had not in all that time been counteracted by the healthy 

lives the people led. No doubt the tendency to mental 

defect had been accentuated by the fact that those who 

left the parish were, speaking generally, the healthiest 

and most robust, mentally and bodily. My opinion is 

that those defects prevailed in this otherwise healthy 

parish to a much greater extent than in the rest of Scot- 

land, but I am not able to give statistics to prove this, 

for, so far as I am aware, no such minute investigation 

by a skilled observer who knew the people personally has 

been made elsewhere. No doubt the fact that children 
handicapped by mental enfeeblement and epilepsy are 

better cared for and live longer than they would do if 

born in our cities partly accounts for their prevalence. 

This is strongly brought out in a most instructive dis- 

quisition in the 45th Report of the Scottish Board of 

Lunacy. A comparison is there made between the Board’s 

statistics and the number of imbeciles returned in the 

census of 1901 for different counties. The contrast 

between the urban and rural rates and its explanation 

is specially instructive. The law of sexual selection came 

in very normally, because I was able to trace only two 

or three cases of women, even slightly feeble-minded, 

having married. There were a few instances of such 

women having had illegitimate children, and undoubtedly 

the worst sexual scandals in the parish took place through . 

the existence of such women. Such facts can only be 

got at by private investigation. They could not appear 

in any system of public statistics. Somewhat the sme Newhaven, 
facts can be seen in the village of Newhaven, near Edin- "at 3sen 


burgh, where t'ere is an enormous proportion to the !dinburgh,. 
Bek : ‘ : ‘ ert and its 
poptlation of the insane, epileptics, idiots, and feeble- | otal 
minded persons. , defects. 


My suggestions for the proper meeting of the risks to 
society and to themselves of the existence of the feeble 
minded in our population are the following :— 


1, There should be an attempt made to instruct paren's Pight 7 => 
as to what the condition is, what it means, what are its suggestions. 
risks and the proper precautions to be taken where it 
exists. Especially the extra risks that occur when that 
period of puberty arrives should be impressed on them. I Instructions§ 
have found usually lamentable ignorance on the part of to parents.} 
the parents of such defective persons and gross careless- 
ness resulting from such ignorance. I consider this would 
probably do much good. 


2. It should be made a notifiable disease by all family Made 
doctors, Poor Law medical officers, and health officers. notifiable. 


3. The effects of such instruction and such notification 
would, in my opinion,be to enable parents and teachers to 
distinguish the effect of mental defects from “laziness,” Distinction 
“idleness,” ‘‘ carelessness,” “ obstinacy,” “bad temper,” of 


“vicious tendencies,” andsuch purely moral defects under pathological. 
the control of the will or of suitable motives. This con- aoe moral 


fusion as to what such young people can help and what 
they cannot help in their conduct leads to much cruelty 
and unnecessary distress. 


4, A properly organised and inspected system of Boarding owe 
boarding out in the country with respectable, conscientious 
people would solve the difficulties and diminish the risks 
in very many cases. 

5. Special educative institutions, such as exist at present Imbecile 
for the educable, should be more largely used in the early Schools. 
years of life than is the case, va a : 
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Ss: 6. As at present the cases implying special dangers, 
Clouston, those subject to acute attacks, and those whose immoral 


Esq., M.D. tendencies are a special risk to the social condition of 
ee =: -!°., cities, should be certified and sent to asylums. 

ce 7. Whenever such cases fall into the hands of the 
12 June 1906. police a careful examination and report should be made 
mer by an expert, and his advice taken as to what should 


Asylums. be done with the case. They are all unsuitable for prison 
Mental life. 
aes ae 8. There are a few cases of such an extremely dangerous 
Ty cheek ‘character. that they should, after due judicial enquiry, be 
d poe , Placed in the special institutions for criminallunatics. This 
to be sent to Suggestion is made for their own sakes, the sake of the 
criminal ordinary patients in asylums, and for the sake of the 
lunatic public. A modern asylum is becoming more and more a 


asylums, curative hospital where a great deal of freedom is given, 
where restrictions of personal liberty are relaxed to every 
practicable extent and where therefore the influence of 
certain dangerous patients of intractable bad tendencies 
is a great evil, and tends to spoil the character and diminish 
the usefulness of such mental hospitals. This suggestion 
applies to certain cases of ordinary insanity as well as the 
feeble-minded. It specially applies, however, to epileptics, 
some of whom are the most dangerous class in our asylums, 
and almost all of whom are incurable. Epilepsy is 
especially prevalent among the children of the drunkard, 
the vicious, and the criminal. 

I do not think that the carrying out of those sugges- 
tions would cost the country much more than the feeble- 
minded at present cost it in one way or another. 

I strongly agree with Dz. John Macpherson that a most 
careful examination should be made into the mental 
condition of every criminal sent to gaol, by an expert 
medical man. I would extend this suggestion to all 
tramps who come under the notice cf the police. 

I think it is my duty to say in regard to Question 20895, 
and its answer that I entirely disagree with the answer 
given to it in reference to the effect of the six months’ 
certificate for incipient cases of mental disease provided 
for in the Scotch Lunacy Act, 20 & 21 Vic., c. 71, s.°XLL* 
Dr. Dunlop asked the witness being examined, Mr. Spence, 
the Secretary of the Scotch Board of Lunacy, referring 
to such patients: “Are they not under compulsory 
detention at all? The answer was, “No.” This is 
entirely, in my judgment, contrary to the facts, and my 
experience ou that point is probably as large as that of 
any doctorin Scotland. In my opinion, those certificates are 
most valuable. Two Bills, at least, have been brought 
into Parliament to extend them to England, and I have 
heard many members of our profession in England ex- 
pressing the strong opinion that it would be an advantage 
to that country. My practice and that of other medical 
men has been to regard the certificate as warranting 
compulsory control while it lasts. Otherwise, it would 
be of no use whatever, and its existence in the Statute 
would be a mere farce. 

I emphatically disagree with Dr. Alexander’s opinion 
as to the uselessness and harmfulness of the bromides in 
the treatment of certain forms of epilepsy. I made a 
series of most careful scientific experiments on this im- 
portant point in 1867, and succeeded in reducing the fits 
taken by my epileptic patients to one sixth of what they 
had formerly been. Most of them benefited during the 
treatment in their general health. They gained in 
weight, and they were less irritable and dangerous. I 
have used it regularly ever since for nearly all my epileptics, 
and my opinion about it has not changed. My epileptic 
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patients are mostly adults, and it is possible that most of* 


Dr. Alexander’s were children, though he does not say sd. 
I admit that its use.in many epileptic children is not 
nearly so great as among adults, but his statements are, in 
my opinion, far too sweeping, and therefore calculated 
to do harm. My opinion in regard to this is the opinion 
of most medical men in practice, and is the opinion now 
commonly expressed in the standard works on the practice 

SenileFeeble- fit peedioins . 

mindness  . _ere is a kind of mental feebleness which of late years 

and asylums. has been increasingly certified as technical insanity and 
sent to mental hospitals, that is, the senile and paralytic 
broken down people among the poor. The mean age of 
our admissions into the Royal Edinburgh Asylum has 
gone up in the last thirty-two years by three years. The 


number of the patients over sixty sent to us year by year 
faisre-ineke~ ‘i= hacsind- tba acdsee Pee et ee = 


* Vide page 19, col... Qu: 
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has more than doubled. Our death rate has gone up 
46 per cent., and our recovery rate has fallen 33 per cent.— 
all from this cause. 
and expensive. They take up the best parts of our 
hospital departments, they need our best nursing staff 
to attend to them, and this with no hope of cure in almost 
any of them. Yet I cannot altogether condemn the 
practice, for there is no doubt they receive treatment in 
asylums which they could not receive elsewhere. My 
chief objection to them is that they take up beds and 
nursing which should be reserved for curative purposes. 
The sending of such cases into asylums is undoubtedly 
one of the causes of the apparent increase of insanity of 
late years which has caused so much unnecessary alarm 
among the public, who think that this increase is owing 


to the stress and strain of life in modern times, while the 


actual increase of numbers is in reality among the poor 
who have had no such mental stress. Such cases often 
improve in respect of becoming more quiet by night and 
day after a few months, and they might then be sent to 
poorhouse hospitals, where the cost would be less, while 
the care would be sufficient. 


24158. (Mr. Dickinson.) I notice in the first paragraph 
of your very interesting statement, you point out that a 
great deal of the feeble-mindedness is due to some cause 
that is inherent in the parents, or at any rate is due to the 


* action of the parents ?—Yes, transmitted through heredi- 


tary laws. 


24159. But not merely hereditary. You attach a 
certain amount of importance to the use of alcohol ?—Yes. 


* 24160. That is to say that drunken parents, without 
any hereditary mental taint in themselves—I do not say 
so—might produce feeble-minded children ?—I think 
that is possible, but I think the kind of drunken parents 
who beget imbecile children have usually themselves a 
hereditary tendency towards some kind of brain weakening. 
I am not prepared to say thatan absolutely healthy man 
wh> became drunken in his lifetime would beget such 
children. , 


24161. I suppose you would say that a congenital feeble- 
minded child owes its affliction in some cases to operations 
committed either before or after its birth ?—Do you mean 
surgical operations ? 

24162. No, I mean circumstances from poor bringing 
up, or bad unhealthy condition of the mother immediately 
before the birth ?—In such cases I should judge that there 
was some little unsound weakness. I do not believe it 


would be possible to produce an imbecile of the typicalsort 


by mere environment after birth, unless there had been 
some tendency towards brain weakness. 


24163. That is important, because I gathered to the ; 


contrary ?—I do not believe that would be possible. You 
can kill a child, but you could not make it a typical 
imbecile. :' 

24164. Do you say there are practically no imbecile 
children whose imbecility might have been prevented if 


certain steps had been taken at a particular stage ofits 


infancy ?—Quantities of them. The influence of environ- 
ment is enormous, but I think you must have some little 
peg behind on which the environment acts. 

24165. Does it come to this, that the evil results of this 
peg, this hereditary tendency, could be dissipated by 
proper treatment in a great many cases ?—Yes, 

24166. But youdo not think that the feebleness of mind 
can be due entirely to neglect. ?—I do not think so. 


24167. Talking about feebleness of mind due to failure 


of development, you say you have seen the ordinary mental _ 
capacity to acquire school knowledge delayed tillateleven 
years, and afterwards appearing in normal.powers ?—Yes, - 


often. 


many cases where there are many indications of incurability 


-and which you can see will not develop. ‘There are others — 


where you could not say that they would not develop, 
because they might be cases of postponed development. 


24169. I think you understand what my mind is turning 
upon—the question of the education of children. Accord- 
ing to you it seems to me that one ought not to stop the 
education of feeble-minded children until the time at 


Such patients are very troublesome ~ 


ee ee ee ee ee 


24168. And so you cannot’ say for certain whether a — 
-person is feeble-minded until that person has become ten 
or eleven years of age ?—I do not say that. There are © 
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which you get pretty well certain that development is 
hopeless ?—Certainly not, if the education is of the right 
sort. 


24170. Do you approve or do you not approve of the 


special classes for feeble-minded children ?—I entirely _ 


approve of them. 


24171. Would you give us your reasons for that ?— 
The principles on which these schools are founded are those 
which are applicable only to children of somewhat back- 
ward intellect. The ordinary school assumes that the 
intellect is normal and developing in a normal way, and 
therefore it is not applicable to the imbecile child. 


24172. You understand that there are people who say 
it is useless to teach these children ?—It depends what you 
mean by the word “useless.” You may not get much 
£s. d. from it, but it is a very philanthropic thing to do, 
and it makes their lives happier and more human. 


24173. There is a certain proportion of those children 
to whom the education would insure a complete mental 
development ?—Yes. Suppose you had an imbecile 
child, mildly imbecile up |to the age of nine, and suppose 
it was sent to an imbecile school and then suddenly 
developed, it would be taken away from that school and 
sent to an ordinary school for education. I have known 
that to occur. 


24174. With regard to the proportions of feeble- 
minded and epileptics to the insane in the Royal Edin- 
burgh Asylum of which you speak, you say that you have 
had under your care, either in institutions or in their own 
homes, over 16,000 cases of mental disease or defect, and 
14,000 of those were certified as being of unsound mind 
and placed in institutions. What were the other 2,000 ?— 
Those were cases that I have seen in private consultation 
work. 


24175. Not placed in institutions ?—Some of them 
were and some were not, but these are cases where I have 
been asked by the family doctor to see them. 


24176. Then you take the 14,000 as the figure you deal 
with, and you point out that 690 of these were congenital 
imbeciles and epileptics. Now, I take it that those 14,000 
are chiefly persons who were supposed to be insane ?—No, 
who were absolutely insane. The only definition of 
insanity in this country is that a c’s> is certified by two 
doctors. Those were all certified by two doctors. 


24177. They would not have come under your notice 
otherwise ?—No. 


24178. Then 5 per cent. of congenital imbeciles would 
not be the figure all over the country. Of these 14,000 
that you saw,5 per cent. were congenital imbeciles and 
epileptics, but that would not mean that we were to 
assume that anly one-twentieth of the number—— ?—By 
no manner of means. Those 5 per cent. represent con- 
genital idiots with such habits that they were difficult to 
manage and could not be treated outside an institution ; 
they required to be sent under the Lunacy Act by means of 
the lunacy certificates, which specially provided, “insane, 
of unsound mind, lunatic, or idiot.” “ Idiot” is really in 
the certificate as one of the expressions that you can use in 
signing a certificate. These are sent under those certifi- 
cates. E 


_ 24179. If you were to take a population that contained 
14,000 mentally affected people, would you probably find 
a greater number than 690 congenital imbeciles ?— 
Beyond all doubt. That is merely the worst class of 
imbeciles, the most troublesome class. 


24180. I see you strongly favour the segregation of the 
feeble-minded, women particularly, in Homes ?—Yes. 


24181. You think there is a great moral danger ?—Yes. 


24182. And you go by facts ?—Yes, I specially mention 
facts that have led me to that conclusion. 


24183. You also say that in your view the tramp class 
_ very largely springs from feeble-minded parents ?—That 
is my view. 

24184. You tell us about an investigation that you 
made in the Orkney Islands, where you took the history of 
three generations of eighty-three families, and found one 
or more cases of ‘idiocy, epilepsy, feeble-mindedness or 
insanity had occurred in forty-one of them. Would that, 
in your opinion. be above the ordinary average or below 
the ordinary average ?—It is above the ordinary average, 
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in my judgment ; but, at the same time, I am not prepared 
with statistics. Such investigations, where you know 
every member of a family, are so rare that it is difficult to 
compare that bit of work with any other that has been 
done. 


24185. You had facilities for knowing the private 
history of all those persons ?—Yes. In a little. parish 
you know everybody and you can get at every member 
of three generations. 


24186. Assuming that someone else had had similar 
facilities to those which you had in this place, would 
they find the same thing somewhere else ?—I1_ believe 
they would not find the existence of mental disease to 
such an extent, but I am not prepared with facts to 
support that. 


24187. You think it is an exceptional case ?—Yes. 
24188. And you attribute it to the inbreeding ?—Yes. 


-You have the population living under the most extra- 


ordinarily favourable circumstances, free from. vice and 
drink, and yet you have that condition. 


24189. It makes it all the more startling that in all 
probability in another case under less favourable con- 
ditions you would find less insanity?—In cities it is one 
of the great hopes for the future that people do not inter- 
marry with their kin. Now these people had intermarried 
with their kin for hundreds of years. 


24190. In large cities there are circumstances which 
would counteract the adverse circumstances of environ- 
ment ?—Yes. That is one of the great things in large 
cities, that people marry outside their own ring. 

24191. And that will produce a stronger population 
both physically and mentally ?—Yes. 


24192. In this case you find them physically better 
developed in the Orkneys ?—Yes. 


24193. Is it your explanation of this state of things 
in the Orkneys and Shetland that they have been bound 
to intermarry ?—I do not say so, but the intermarrying 
is all over the Orkneys and Shetland. Many of the 
parishes are sea-board parishes. This parish to which 
I refer is not bounded by the sea. It is the most isolated 
parish and yet it is the parish where the people are ex- 
tremely comfortable, owning their own land. 


24194, But there is a good deal of emigration there ?— 
Yes. If they had not emigrated they would have got 
into the same position as the Western Hebrides and have 
been over-populated and miserable in consequence. 


24195. To come to your suggestions, I see there are- 


eight and I notice that you do not propose the establish- 


ment of institutions for feeble-minded ?—Not specially.. 


24196. Can you tell us your reasons for that ?—Feeble- 
mindedness, as everyone knows, is a question of degree. 
There are no two feeble-minded persons precisely like 
each other, and therefore you must graduate them accord- 
ing to their feeble-mindedness and their tendencies in 
life. It seemed to me that the boarding out, and the 
asylum, and the school, and a certain number of prisons 
practically covered the ground, but possibly I ought to 
have said that in regard to specially educative institutions 
I should continue those longer than is done at Larbert 
and I would have in a special] department of those institr- 
tions a very considerable number of imbeciles of adult 
age. 
mene life in some of the other cases so that you would have 
both together, probably in a separate department. 


24197. Not all ?—No. In Scotland we are very much 


prejudiced in favour of boarding-out fora great numbc«r- 


cf imbeciles. They are an extremely suitable class to 
board out. 
24198. Did you hear Dr. Bruce’s evidence ?—Yes. 


24199. You would differ with him ?—Yes. 
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I would combine the education with the establish-- 


2420). You think they are suitable ?—Yes, most. 


suitable. 

24201. To begin with you say that you would hesitate 
about recommending young women to be boarded. out ?— 
Yes, but that is merely a section. . If you take in the 
main 100 imbeciles you will find thirty of them quite 
suitable for boarding-out. 


24202. Take 100 imbecile women, how many of those 


would you find that could be boarded out ?—All those~ 
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above the climateric age, and then there are quite a num- 
ber under that age who have no immoral tendencies and 
who under a certain amount of supervision could be 
boarded out quite safely. It is always a pity to apply a 
general principle too much all round where it does not 
apply. 

242,)3, Wou'd you say that you would board out nearly 
one-half of such cases ?—I put it at about one-third. 


24204. What would you do with the remaining two- 
thirds ?—A number of them would be in the asylums. I 
have tried my utmost to find out the proportion of im- 
beciles sent to asylums as compared with the existing 
number, but Ido not think there are any statistics from 
which to form a conclusion on that point. Supposing there 
are 15 per cent. of the actual imbeciles sent to the asylums, 
then you have them provided for and then you have a 
certain number provided for at home. I do not call that 
boarding out. A great many decent people provide for 
their own imbecile relations. There is quite a large num- 
ber among self-respecting people such as you have in this 
country who do not like to part with a weak-minded child. 
So you really dispose of the greater number of them in 
that way. The others are sent to the educative institu- 
tions and are kept there. But I would weed them out 
as soon as the educative or schooling process is done— 
say when they reach the age of fifteen—and then after 
proper investigation they would be kept in the institution 
or sent out to the country. That should be done in every 
cas> so as to weed them out. It is a question of proper 
organisation and it must be someone’s business to attend 
to this. 


24205. Did you hear Dr. Ireland’s evidence about the 
action of the Lunacy Board in regard to Larbert ?—Yes. 


24206. Did you think that was right ?—My view was 
always this, that the Board were obliged to do it from 
their interpretation of the Scottish Lunacy Acts. Ido not 
think that the Lunacy Commissioners believed it was a 
good thing, but they had to carry out the law. 


24207. I take it to be your view that it was a good thing ? 
—TI think that many of them would have been better left 
there, 


24208. Have you any idea how many of these institu- 
‘tions—places like Larbert—you would require in Scotland? 
—I have not gone into that question. 


24209. The last thing you say is that some cases you 
‘would send to the workhouse ?—Yes, if they had 
a properly organised hospital. Those people are 
invalids, they have damaged brains, they are under- 
going the process that takes place just before death, 
and they require hospital treatment wherever they are. 
I think it would be cheaper to give them that in the 


~poorhouse hospital. 


24210. You think that they would get proper treatment 
there ?—Yes, some of our poorhouse hospitals are very 
well organised nowadays. 


24211. (Mr. Byrne.) With regard to the feeble-minded 
that you would continue in an institution after their train- 
ing was completed, what sort of institution do you contem- 
plate ? Would you like to have a colony ?—An industrial 
place in the country. 


24212. Is this the idea; you would have universal 
training separating itself into two sections, at the age when 
the experts said that this was a case that could be taught 
and that was not, and then at the adult age, you would 
put the Jatter into a colony ?—Yes. 


24213 You speak strongly of your belief that a proper 
care of feeble-minded girls would appreciably diminish 
the immorality, especially in our large cities and would 
cut off some of the supplies of future imbeciles and 
criminals ?—Yes. 


24214. We had a witness who told us that in fourteen 
years out of 400 cases of illegitimate children born in the 
poorhouse with which he had an acquaintance only four 
showed any signs of feeble-mindedness ?—That is a very 
unusual experience. 


24215. I refer to the mothers—four mothers were feeble- 
minded, the others not being feeble-minded. Does that sur- 
prise you ?—I am surprised at that: If other masters of 
poorhouses were taken to corroborate that statement it 
would not be confirmed. 


EVIDENCE : 


2421€. Can you tell us how it is that in the 14,000 cases 
of which you speak, and also in the second column of your 
statement (page 200, col. 2) where you speak of the 
asylum population of the Royal Edinburgh Asylum, you 
have in the one case only 5 per cent. of congenital imbe- 
ciles and in the other only 2°2 per cent. ? That 
much below the proportion in English asylums .— 


represents the difference between the rich and the poor. 


The 2 per cent. represents the absolute number of imbe- 
ciles that are so troublesome, however rich they are, 
that they must be put into an asylum. The other 
represents the poorer classes where minor unmanage- 
ableness implies their being sent to an asylum. 

24217. But in either case it is small. Even 5 per cent. 
is very low ?—Yes. 

24218. The percentage is about 10 in England ?— 
That, in fact, was my experience in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland. 


24219. What makes the difference across the border ? 


—TI donot know that it is proved, but I think our system © 


of boarding-out makes the difference, our system of super- 
vised boarding-out. 


24220. People are more used to taking care of imbeciles 
at home and they feel that they can do it under inspection, 
and they do it ?—Yes. There are villages in Fifeshire 
which swarm with imbeciles and chronic lunatics and where 
the population are the keepers of these people. Everyone 
has an interest in them and looks after them. 


24221. Are there many unknown to the lunacy authori- 
ties living with their own families ?—Yes. Of course, 
where they go with strangers then they must be known 
to the Lunacy Board, but there is no law compelling a 
father or mother to give notice to any public authority. 


24222. Are there many scandals and cases of immorality 
and crime connected with the non-dealing with imbeciles ? 
—Do you mean boarded-out ? 


24223. No, imbeciles who are not either in institutions 
or under supervision ?—I think it is quite common in 
city life. Sexual scandals have taken place. 


24224. Is drunkenness, with the bad example it causes, 
often attributable to the presence of feeble-minded 
persons ?—I cannot tell the proportion. There is a 
certain amount of scandal and immorality, but I would 
not like to say that that accounts for an appreciable 
amount of the drunkenness in our great cities. It accounts 
for a proportion. 


24225. Among your eight remedial steps you say nothing 
about discharges of lunatics alleged to be recovered from 
asylums. I notice from the last reports of the Com- 
missioners in Scotland the proportion is about the same 
as in England ?—Yes. 


24226. The proportion that go in again in a year or in 
a few months is about the same as in England ?—Yes. 


24227. The proportion that get into trouhle is about 
the same ?—Yes. 


24228. In England many of those people are discharged 
although it is certain that their minds will give way again. 
We are told that substantial evils arise from that. Is 
that so in Scotland ?—Yes, and it always will be so. 


24229. Under any change of the law that may be 
made ?—At the present time the physician of an asylum 
is bound to discharge a patient when that patient recovers. 


24230. But there is no definition of the word “ re- 
covered” in the law ?—No. Itis largely a question of his 
daily conduct. 


24231. Why is the physician tied down to that ?—I 
cannot imagine any test of insanity so practical as daily 
conduct. 


24232. If you had a case of a man or woman who was 
sent from the prison to an asylum as insane and made a 
pauper lunatic, and then released by the medical super- 
intendent, and then back again in a short time to the prison, 
and so on for twenty-seven times, it being absolutely 
evident to anyone that that person would continue to act 
in the same way as long as she was allowed, what would 
you say to that ?—I say that the doctor is not to blame 
there. Itis the law. If the law provided for such a case 
then we should carry out the law. 


24233. The law says nothing at all except that the 
man is to be discharged when recovered ?—You put an 
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enormous responsibility on a doctor when you say that he 
can keep a man twenty years in an asylum when that 
man’s conduct is that of a sane man. 


24234. It would be a very heavy responsibility ?—It 
‘would be a responsibility which I for one would not 
accept. 


24235. You advise us that there is a great evil ?— 
Yes, there are great evils. 


24236. Have you thought out any practical suggestions 
for alterations in the law to meet these evils ?—I think 
one alteration in the law would practically meet the 
evil. Supposing you had such a case as you have de- 
scribed, and supposing the medical officer in the asylum 
was fully convinced that that case would undoubtedly 
come in again, either to the prison or to the asylum to be 
discharged again, then I think if that officer were able 
to intimate to the judicial authority who sent in the 
ease, that is the Sheriff, and if a new investigation were 
made and a new kind of order were given to the doctor, 
so that he would have legal power to keep that person 
in, then I think that would meet the difficulty. I do 
not think that any single doctor should have the power ; 
it should be some judicial process. 


24237. In England at the present moment the Home 
Secretary has directed that all feeble-minded persons dis- 
charged from prisons shall be specially reported to the 
police so that a magistrate shall deal with them as 
feeble-minded persons. The magistrates say that they 
thave only power to send persons to prison for seven 
days ?—They must act according to the law. 


24238. It is the law that ought to be changed ?—Yes. 


24239. And it is the criminal law that ought to be 
changed, not the lunacy law ?—I do not care which law 
ait is; it is in order to protect society against the evil. 
Now, the lunacy laws are for the purpose of caring for 
the insane. If you depart from that then you alter their 
whole character. 


24240. Do you see anything unreasonable in a change 
of the law which would enable a magistrate, having such 
a person before him and having these facts proved, 
to say, “I commit so-and-so to be sent to the aslyum 
until the authorities discharge him”? ?—No. 


24241. Would that meet the requirements ?—Yes, I 
think it would meet them quite well if we had’a special 
class of asylum for such cases. At the present time 
our institutions are really curative hospitals. 


24242. You want a place which is, so to speak, a 
Jabouring prison ?—Yes. 


24243. And you would recommend that ?—Yes. 


24244. Is that suggestion one in recommending which 
‘you feel that you are speaking for your profession in 
Scotland ?—I think so. I think I may say that I 
speak for my profession in that respect. 


24245. Is that a matter that has been discussed much ? 
—Yes, we have often felt it a great grievance. 


24246. You say that you strongly agree with Dr. John 
Macpherson that a most careful examination should be 
made into the mental condition of every criminal sent 
to gaol. Supposing that examination is made and you 
find that the man, although not legally insane so as to 
escape the consequences of his criminal acts, is neverthe- 
fess feeble-minded, and is not deterred by the fear of 
punishment, what consequence should follow this examina- 
tion in your opinion ?—I think it introduces a new prin- 
ciple into jurisprudence and it is rather for the lawyers 
to determine what is to be done. 


24947. That should be an alteration in the criminal 
law and not in the lunacy law ?—Yes. 


24248. Suppose we had the case of a man committing 
sexual offences time after time, then that is a case for 
the criminal law ?—Yes. 


24249. And the criminal law ought to settle it by pro- 
viding for his detention ?—Yes, but he ought to be 
made to work for his living when that is determined. 


24250. And never get out until he is believed by experts 
to be free from danger ?—Yes, and by some judicial 
process. 

24251. With regard to the Scotch six months’ certificate, 
where you say you do not agree with the statement that 
the patients are under compulsory detention, this matter 
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has been mooted in England. What is the nature of 7S. 
the power which you think that gives to the doctor? | i 
Does it enable him to use force to prevent a man going PEO PR 
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willing to admit that the interpretation has never come 
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interpretation, What is the good of the thing unless 
it gives such a power? I have always practised that 
and I have never been questioned except on one 
occasion. 

24252. Have you often been asked as to that in your 
consulting practice ?—Yes. 


24253. And you have told them your powers are 
sufficient ?—Yes. 

24254. And you have had no trouble ?—No. I have 
always acted in conjunction with the natural guardians 
of the patient. I should never as a doctor act on that 
certificate alone without their moral support. I always 
ask the nearest available guardian or relative to give me 
a letter homologating the certificate to back up my posi- 
tion. I do not think it affects the thing legally, but it 
affects it morally. 


sey 


24255. You do not think it requires any change in the 
law ?—No. 

24256. (Mrs. Pinsent.) In one of your suggestions you 
recommend instruction to the parents ?—Yes. 


24257. How would you suggest that that should be 
carried out ?—At the present time as things are situated 
I would make it one of the duties of the parish council 
medical officer under the general instruction of his Board. 
As regards one of the practical ways in which it could 
be done, I have no doubt you have seen those little 
pamphlets given out to mothers by philanthropic societies, 
as to how children should be treated, ete. JI remember 
writing a little pamphlet on marriage for instance. I do 
not see why this should not come under such a scheme. 


24258. The only thing that occurs to one is that the 
parents are often of a very low class, such a low class that 
they do not read or appreciate such pamphlets ?—There 
is no doubt about that. 


24259. Has it occurred to you that one way to do it 
might be through the teacher ?. It is very common for 
educational authorities to issue pamphlets of the same 
description ?—Yes. 


24260. And also for the teachers themselves to have 
conversations with the parents ?—I would accept that 
and every other common-sense way in which it could te 
done. Another way of which I am in favour is for it to 
be done by the medical man. 


24261. Yes, if the medical man could get at the parents ? 
—Yes. 

24262. But the teacher has greater opportunities ?— 
I would accept any way of giving the information. 


24263. That would be one of the forms in which the 
special classes would be of very great use to the com- 
munity ?—Yes. 

24264. In the way of getting into touch with the 
parents ?—Yes, using their knowledge for the teaching 
of the community. 

24265. You are well in favour of the establishment of 
special day classes ?—I do not know about them. 


24266. Have you any experience of the special classes 
in Glasgow ?—No. 


24267. You have not formed any opinion that you 
could give us ?—No, because I do not know the facts. 


24268. With regard to the instruction of parents, would 
you think that a body of experienced teachers would be 
of very great use ?—Yes, beyond a doubt. The idea 
seems to strike me as a remarkably valuable one. 


24269. To go to suggestion No. 3, you state that the 
effects of the instruction of parents would be to enable 
them to distinguish the effect of mental defects from lazi- 
ness, idleness carelessness, obstinacy, bad temper, vicious 
tendencies and such purely moral defects under the control 
of the will or of suitable motives, and you say that this 
confusion as to what such young people can help and 
what they cannot help in their conduct leads to much 
cruelty and unnecessary distress ?—-Yes. 


24270. There is a great deal of unnecessary suffering 
on the part of those children where such things are not 
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recognised in ordinary day schools 2—Yes, and that is 
why the teachers should have some reasonable instruction 
in this matter. 

24271. And it is also a reason why special schools 
should be established where these things are recognised ? 
—Yes. 

24272. (Dr. Nedham.) Have you had much personal 
experience of the operation of the six months certificate ? 
—Yes. 

24273. Do you think that it is successful ?—I think 
it is decidedly successful, of course ‘always assuming 
suitable cases. 

24274. Do you think it does prevent a good many 
people going to asylums who might otherwise go ?—Yes, 
it is simply doing under the law what I take itis done in 
England without any legal sanction. 

24275. Do you think that notification to the Lunacy 
Board is desirable ?—No. 

24276. You might tell me why ?—If we could get rid 
of the ideas attached to lunacy and asylums and Oom- 
missioners, if we could get all these things out of the 
heads of the public, then I would have notification ; 
but if you provide for notification, I believe the relatives 
will often not adopt it. 

24277. Mrs. Pinsent suggests that a notification to 
the education authority would get rid of the difficulty ?— 
No, I would not have any public notification at all, any 
more than for pneumonia or bronchitis. 


24278. What guarantee have you that their treatment is 
proper if you do not know of the existence of these people ? 
How can the Board or anyone in Scotland know that 
the treatment of these patients spread, all over the country 
is what it ought to be ?—This only lasts six months, and 
then there is always the doctor in attendance, and there is 
always a responsible relative who has, authorised this 
step. I say that those things are quite sufficient to 
guarantee against any bad treatment. 


24279. You would not be in favour -of the extension 
of this from six months to a longer period unless in very 
exceptional cases ?—No, I think six months gives a 
proper indication of whether the patient is to get better 
or not. 

24280. There is a power to extend it somewhat ?—Not 
the certificate. There is power to extend probation from 
an asylum, but not this particular certificate. 


24281. It is limited strictly to six months ?—Yes. 


24282. And you think it ought to be limited strictly 
to six months ?—I think it is a reasonable provision. 


24283. You know that in the proposal for the alteration 
of the English law it is proposed that the six months 
should be capable of a considerable extension from time 
to time ?—Yes. 

24284. You do not approve of that ?—I do not know 
that I have formed any definite opinion. I am content 
with our Scottish six months, but I have not thought it 
out. 

24285. Now as respects boarding out: when you were 
in Westmoreland you had great experience, no doubt, of 
the English system, or want of system, by which no 
lunatic can be boarded out by the committee. They 
can be boarded out—if you can call it boarding out— 
if their friends apply to the committee, but the committee 
have no initiative ?—That is so. 


24286. Do you think it is very desirable that some 
alteration should be made in the law which would allow 
the boarding out of people from asylums by the com- 
mittee, the committee taking the initiative 7—Yes, by 
the committee or the parish council, or the county council, 
or some specially authorised authority who would follow 
the patients and see that they were properly dealt with. 


24287. And you would have no doubt that it would 
be a very desirable alteration of the law in England ?— 
It would not only be a very desirable alteration, but it 
would save hundreds of thousands of pounds if carried out. 


24288. If the alteration were made you have no doubt 
that it should be an essential part of it that these people 
boarded-out should be supervised by some central 
authority ?—Yes, that is the whole,gist of the matter. 
One advantage is that our asylums which are growing 
so very large and unwieldy would not have to be enlarged 
at the same rate. 
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24289, You answered very fully with regard to the 
discharge of patients. You think it would not do at alk 
to interfere with the discretion of the superintendent. 
When the superintendent has decided that a patient is: 
recovered, then you should not interfere with him ?— 
Except by some judicial process. 


24290. You recognise, as everyone must, that there 
must be a certain number of people who will recover 
rapidly and will have recurrences frequently and will 
also have to be under treatment frequently ?—Yes. 


24291. You would treat each occurrence as a fresh 
attack ?—That is so, except where the recurrence is: 
frequent, say monthly. There is a medical discretion in 
such a case as that. 


24292. You would leave it to the medical discretion ? 
—Yes: 


24293. You would not put any restriction on the dis- 
charge of patients ?—As it was put to me, if there was a. 
proved case of such a patient having been repeatedly in 
the asylum and repeatedly in the gaol and breaking the — 
law, then I would court the intervention of another 
judicial process. 


24294, I was not referring to a case of that kind; E 
suppose everyone would agree with you in that, but with ~ 
respect to the ordinary recurrent case in which the recur- 
rence is really a fresh attack, you would not interfere im - 
any way with the discretion of the medical superintendent . 
as regards the discharge of such a person ?—No. 


24295. (Mr. Byrne.) I thought you said you would — 
call upon him to report it as a special case ?—If he con- 
sidered that it was a special case. 


24296. (Dr. Needham.) There are hundreds of cases: 
that occur every year. It has been suggested that there- 
should be some restriction as regards the discharge of 
persons who have recurrences—I do not say very frequent ? 
—I have been in a great difficulty in this respect with 
regard to married women who have been in the asylum 
through child-birth and are likely to come back again 
when there is another birth. I could not treat such a 
woman as a permanent patient. 


24297. You had no guarantee that she would certainly 
have a recurrence ?—Probably so. I am assuming an ex- 
aggerated case. I have always taken it as a rule that E 
had no right to keep such a case permanently. 


24298. As regards restriction of the discharge, do you 
not think that the power to send out a patient on triak 
would meet the difficulty ?—We exercise that power 
every month under the Scottish law. 


24299. And you think that is very important ?—I 
think it is extremely important. I know one institution 
where all the rate-paid patients are sent out on probation 
and the doctor adopts a very vaiuable process, he throws © 
the responsibility on the inspector of poor, where that 
patient is chargeable, to see that he is properly looked 
after, and in that way you have an after-care arrangement 
set up. 


24300. In England that would be the Union medical 
officer, the visiting medical officer ?—Yes, with the 
relieving officer. 


24301. In your statement with reference to the con- — 
dition of modern asylums and a certain class of cases that — 
are now more frequently under the care of modern asylums,” 
that is to say, the senile broken-down people who could — 
be ultimately treated in the poorhouse ; youdo not think ~ 
that these helpless broken-down senile cases who also are ~ 
physical invalids could be treated in the ordinary ward ~ 
of the poorhouse ?—Emphatically not. O£6 


24302. And you do not think that the asylum accom- 
modation, which everyone is desiring to make cheaper, 
can ever be made cheap for the treatment of people who 
have got to be treated as hospital patients ?—That is so. 


24303. And that is the case with these broken-down old. 
people ?7—Yes, that constitutes a difficulty in the case, 
that you require a kind of asylum hospital, and you get 
nothing for it in the way of hope of recovery. 


24304. Do you think you could have very cheap accom- 
modation which would provide for the nursing of this class 
of patients efficiently ?—It is absolutely impossible. We 
set up separate hospital buildings in Morningside and my _ 
idea was that all the patients who came into that building 
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should be curable cases. They had not been in operation 
for six months before we were burdened with these senile 
cases, and my difficulty now is to get enough beds for the 
curable cases. 


24305. What you do is to nurse them as carefully as 
they require to be nursed, and then you would remove 
them if you could to a workhouse infirmary ?—Yes. 


24306. That probably would not be much cheaper tha™ 
the asylum ?—I cannot tell about that. 


24307. It would be cheaper as regards maintenance ?— 
It would not be cheaper as regards buildings if some of the 
things we hear about the London workhouses are correct. 


24308. Butit would be cheaper as regards maintenance ? 
—-I could not tell. 


24309. (Mr. Burden.) I see from your statement (page 
201) that you find a large number of feeble-minded girls 
~who come under your notice have been sexually tampered 
with ?—Yes. 

24310. Is it a very large number ?—The greater 
number have been so tampered with when they come in, 
«certified under the Lunacy Acts. 


24311. And you go on to speak of it as being an 
extremely grave difficulty in our socal life. In what sense 
do you use these words? Do you mean that they are 
likely to give birth to a large number of children who will 
become in later years chargeable in consequence of feeble- 
mindedness ?—That is one fear, but the greater fear is 
that they become the lowest class of common prostitutes, 


24312, What would you do with those women ?—In 
‘the earlier stages I would put such women into educative 
institutions for weak-minded people and keep them there, 


24313. For how long ?—Some of them for many years; 
__ some for nearly all their lives. 


24314. Until age prevented their having more children ? 
—Yes. 


24315. You would like to see permanent detention of 
those unfortunate women ?—Yes, but of course there are 
cases and cases. 


24316. Suppose a feeble-minded woman came into the 
poorhouse a second time to give birth to an illegitimate 
child, what would you do with her ?—I would have no 
more breeding of that class in the community. 


24317. You would take away from them the opportunity 
of going wrong again by placing them under care ?—Yes. 


24318. And detaining them permanently ?—Yes. 


24319. (Dr. Dunlop.) Would you go to the length of 
saying that all imbeciles should be segregated and put 
under lock and key to prevent their breeding ?—No, 

_ where it occurs in self-respecting families the parents are 
the best people to see that it does not occur again. 


24320. But where there is sexual perversity with 
imbecility there is a strong necessity for segregation 7— 
Lea: 


24321. You spoke of the desirability of special schools 
for backward children. Are you familiar with the terms 
of the Special Schools Acts ?—No. I have only the 
gereral knowledge that I possess from a perusal of Dr. 
Warner’s writings. 


24322. You said they were specially valuable for back- 
- ward children ?—Yes. 


s 24323. Are you aware that the law excludes backward 
_ children from the special schools ?—No, I was not aware 
of that. Do you mean that the children for whom they 
were provided are excluded from them ? 

24324. The children who would be. benefitted from 
them are excluded ?—I cannot imagine that. 

_ 24325. “* Defective children who are not merely dull 
and backward.”’ is the definition. You cannot speak to 


the class of case treated in these schools ?—No. 


~ 24326. Now, regarding the question of distinguishing 


congenital defect from acquired defect, are you in favour 
of there being a hard and fast definition throughout the 
country, the one class being in one class of institutions 
and the other in another class of institutions ?—No. 


24327. The asylums of the country are adapted. to the 
requirements of the different classes 7—Yes, that is my 
idea, with the exception that there is a perfectly legitimate 
field for educative schemes. 


24328. But let us restrict ourselves to the adults for the T78 
moment. You are in favour of having them brought into Clouston, 


one complete system ?—Yes, but not necessarily one ¥ Shen 
institution. PRSE. 


24329. The relief of the insane and, of the imbeciles at eee 
present is by parishes under the supervision of the Lunacy 12 June 1906. 
Board ?—Yes. co 


24330. And there is no necessity to interfere with that 
arrangement in Scotland ?—No, it works well. 


24331. When dealing with imbeciles, is there anything 
to be gained by very fine distinctions of imbeciles into 
various classes ? We have had presented to this Com- 
mission a series of definitions which are practically the 
definitions given in Dr. Mercier’s handbook on insanity. 
You know these definitions; are they of any practical 
value at all ?—They are all very interesting, but I would 
not say that they are workable. Thoy are exceedingly 
interesting. Probably every scientist has to go through 
the stage of constructing definitions. 


24332. These definitions have been before the pro- 
fession for ten years ?—Yes. 


24333. But they have not been universally adopted ?— 
No. When I was younger I used to be rather fond of | 
definitions. I have now largely given them up. 


24334. There is one class of person to which I would like 
to call your attention, and thatis the moral imbecile. Have 
you ever seen an imbecile whose imbecility only showed 
itself in the want of moral power and in no other way 
whatsoever ?—An absolute question of that kind is rather 
difficult to answer. I have had a very long experience of 
all kinds of mental defect and disease, and I rather think 
there are a few that would correspond with that definition, 
but I would say there are exceptionally few. You nearly 
always. find an intellectual defect as well as a moral 
defect. 


24335. At all events they are non-existent, or they are 
so rare as to be beyond practical politics 7—Yes. The 
moral defect is so great in some cases that it rather over- 
shadows the intellectual defect, and you do not find out 
the intellectual defect until you go thoroughly into the 
question. 

24336. There is an intellectual defect in all the cases ? 
—Yesg, nearly all. 

24337. Insanity exists, and that defect or insanity is not 
certifiable, that is to say, is not brought before us. Is it 
possible that a defect, whether congenital or acquired, 
can exist in an individual and that individual require care 
and treatment without being certifiable ?—If you will per- 
mit me to say so, that is a somewhat theoretical way of 
putting it. I should say that the word “ certifiable”’ 
means that you are acting under the authority of the 
Lunacy Acts and using your medical discretion in so acting. 
Now, there are plenty of cases who are imbeciles and who 
should not be certified. I would put it this way, when 
you say “ certifiable,” if the doctor detects any slight defect ' 
there is no reason why he should not think the case cer- 
tifiable, but we do not certify as a matter of fact. I think 
““ certifiablo’’ is absolutely conditioned by the two words 
‘care’ and “treatment.” I would say of any case, 
no matter whether it were a case of weak-mindedness or a 
case suffering from gross delusions, that if it did not 
require care or treatment, it was not “ certifiable.’’ 


24333. Is it possible to conceive in a case requiring 
care and treatment and having mental defect, that the 
mental defect or insanity, whether congenital or acquired, 
was so slight as not to justify certifiability ? The 
necessity for care and treatment are the test, and not the 
degree, of defect ?—Yes. 

24339. At present there is a slight check upon certifica- 
tion in the shape of the risk that the medical man runs ?— 
Yes. 

24340. And that is a point which will come up ?—Yes. 
It. is just as great a check in Scotland as in England. It 
is sometimes difficult to get certificates now on account 
of that risk. 


24341. It is a risk ?—Yes. At the present time we are 
under rather a scare in Scotland as regards that risk. 


24342. Do you remember the practice of the magistrates 
in England as regards the certificates ?—-No, I was in 
England before the present Lunacy Act came into opera- 
tion ; I was in England in the old times when a relative 
sent the patient. 
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24343. You are quite satisfied with the present process 
of certification in Scotland ?—Yes, and the best proof of 
i's value is that they virtually adopted it in England. 


24344. With a big modification ?—Probably according 
to the feeling of the country. 


24345. The cases with which we are concerned are those 
outside the asylum, and we are concerned with this matter 
of discharge. That word “recovered” is extremely 
loose. It does not mean sane ?—I scarcely agree with 
that. I think ‘“ recovered” should mean the capacity 
to take your place in society, and to do your ordinary 
work. 


24346. Dealing with cases of imbeciles in which there 
is no hope of recovery, are you ever justified in discharging 
such cases as recovered ?—No, but this is what has 
happened in my experience; you have a very mild im- 
becile, say the son of a farm worker, and he has been an 
excellent farm worker. In this case at the age of 
twenty he had a slight attack of mania ; that mania 
passed away, and one’s ideas of recovery were such 
that I have discharged such cases as technically re- 
covered, because such a man was able to go back and do 
his work, although I knew he was slightly weak in mind. 


24347. Of course, I have a knowledge of these cases 
from my official appointment, and I have known cases 
where imbecile prostitutes have been turned out of the 
asylums no better than they were when they went in. 
That is an abuse that exists at the present moment ?— 
That is one that should not exist. 


24348. And that is one that requires change ?—Yes. 


24349. For that purpose we have been advised that 
there ought to be a central institution where this power 
of discharge should be very strictly limited ?—Yes. 


24350. In fact the discharge would be somewhat in 
terms of Section 89 ?—Yes. 


24351. You agree with these sentiments ?—Yes, but you 
are passing now out of the medical area and you are 
setting up a quasi prison for the good of society. That 
must be thoroughly realised by the community. 


24352. It would be practically an extension of the 
criminal lunacy policy ?—Yes, I think it would be a very 
good thing. 


24353. You were talking about colonies for feeble- 
minded or defective adults as distinguished from asylums. 
Surely some of our modern asylums are practically labour 
colonies ?+-Yes. The latest Scottish asylums, Aberdeen 
and Bangour, are really labour colonies. 


24354. And you have a colony of your own ?—Yes. 


DY =< 


24355. So if you look upon these as modified asylums 
it gives us a far better idea than a labour colony ?—Yes. 


24356. You have had considerable experience in the 
appointment of curator bonis in those cases ?—Yes. 


24357. That acts very well in Scotland ?—Yes, ex- 
cecdingly well. 


24358, And it is a procedure that does not require te 
be interfered with at the present moment ?—No. 


_ 24359. Do you think that it should be extended to 
include other cases ?—It is applicable to every person who 


has any means. You mean it should be extended to 
drunkards ? 


24360. Certainly, and to wastrels. The class of the 
habitual drunkard is as incapable of taking care of 
his own affairs as the imbecile ?—Yes, he needs someone 
to take care of his affairs. 


24361. And that is a procedure that might be taken 
advantage of ?—Yes, 


24362. Do you know about the French system ?—Yes, 
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24363. It is fearfully complicated, is it not ?—Yes, 
but its principle is good. 


24364. Our own Scottish system is very simple ?—Yes. 
You could get over the difficulty by the extension of the 
appointment of curator bonis. You have the lawyers 
and the politicians, and they cry out, “ the liberty of the 
subject,” and you never get any further. That is the 
great difficulty. 


24365. Are you in favour of the detention of habitual 
drunkards ?—Yes. 


24366. You have come across many distressing cases 
in private practice ?—Yes. 


24367. And you can only shake your head and say you 
can do nothing ?—That is so. 


24368. It is a crying want in the country ?—Yes. The 
British law seems to allow any man to drink himself to 
death if he can afford the money. 


24369. And ruin his wife and family ?—Yes. 


24370. (Mr. Hobhouse.) You said in every case of 
feeble-mindedness that you examined you always found 
that there was a peg of mental weakness in the background,, 
and in no case with which you had dealt had weak- 
mindedness been caused solely by environment ?—I 
ought to have excepted the use of instruments during: 
birth. 


24371. Into how many histories of weak-mindedness: 
had you inquired to enable you to arrive at this con- 
clusion ?—I wrote once on the nervousness of development 
where I had to do with cases of St. Vitus’ dance, and all 
that sort of thing, and it was my special business to go . 
into the family histories of all those people, to endeavour 
by getting at the relatives of such people to learn their 
histories, and in by far the greater majority of the cases 
I was able to get a bad family history of some kind or 
other, but not necessarily of imbecility. 


24372. How many cases did you examine ?—I must 
have examined a vast number, several hundred I should 
say. a 

24373. These were not cases of insanity, but cases of 
weak-mindedness. I had not so much to do with insanity 
in that investigation. I was tracing weak-mindedness 
to its source. 


24374. And what was the source ?—Heredity. If you 
get 80 per cent. then you can assume that the remaining 
20 per cent. can be proved. — 


24375. You always came back to insanity ?—No, 
epilepsy or any weakness of any kind. My investigations 
did not refer to insane heredity alone, but to any heredity 
of nervousness. ed 


24376. What was the cause of that nervous condition, 
did you ever get beyond that ?—No. 


24377. You landed yourself in an impasse ?—Yes. 


24378. (Chairman.) Is there anything that you would 
like to add ?—I show some diagrams which illustrate 
normal and abnormal brain cells. In one diagram you 
have the normal cells, in another the cells of a 
child at birth and in the other diagram you have the 
brain cells of an epileptic idiot of twenty-four whose brain 
cells are not so good as those of the child at birth, showing 
that the whole thing arises from an arrestment of growth. 
The one is a complete mental machine, while the other 
is an incomplete machine. ; 


24379. (Mr. Hobhouse.) ‘Arrested ?—Yes. In regard 
to your last question we must have arrived at imbecility 
through want of knowledge and want of obeying the laws 
of our being. 


24380. That is to say by some lapse of conduct ?—Yes, 
and disobeying the laws of nature, physical and mental. 
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JoHN THomson, Esg., M.D., F.R.C.P.Ed., called ; and Examined. 


24381. (Chairman.) You have been kind enough to 
send us a statement of your evidence; may we put it on 
our notes ?—Yes. 


STATEMENT OF EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN BY JOHN 
Tomson, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P. Ep., ONE OF THE 
PHYSICIANS To THE RoyaL HospiraL FOR SICK 
CHILDREN, FORMERLY PHYSICIAN FOR DISEASES 
OF CHILDREN TO THE NEw.Town DISPENSARY, 
EDINBURGH. 


During the last twenty years I have done a great 
deal of dispensary work in Edinburgh and have spent 
much time visiting in the poorer parts of the town. 
In the’ course of this out-patient visiting, I have met 
with a large number of mentally defective children. I 
have also seen’a great many of them in the Children’s 
Hopital. During the last eighteen months I have, in 
addition, had a special hour on-e a week for seeing such 
children in the Out-patient Department of the Hospital. 
For many years, I have been strongly impressed with 
the difficulty that the parents of such children generally 
have in getting assistance, however much they may 
need it, and with the great hardships often suffered on 
this account, by both parents and children. 

This is the subject on which I wish to offer evidence. 

When poor parents have a deaf and dumb, or a blind 
child there is rarely any difficulty in getting him prorerly 
taught and looked after. When, however, a mentally 
defective child occurs in a family and requires skilled 
instruction or removal to an institution for training or 


special care, the difficulties are, in most cases, practically . 


insuperable. I have seen a great many instances of this. 
I rgret that I have seldom taken notes of this aspect 
of the cases, and that I have consequently very few 
detailed instances to lay b<fore you. 

There are, of course, a large number of mentally de- 
fective children among the respectable poor, as among 
other classcs, for whom no outside help is desirable. It 
is also true that many parents ae so attached to their 
defective children that they cannot be induced to let 
them go to any institution. This is by no means always 
to be regretted, for the drawbacks of unskilled teaching 
and training are often much more than compensated for 
by the inestimable advantages of family life and mutual 
affection. There remain, however, a large number of 
these children for whom there is a crying need for outside 
help of some sort. This need may arise from reasons 
ecnnected either with the children’s welfare or with 
that of their parents. 

Sceme of these reasons may be enumerated as follows :— 


(A.) On THE CHILD’s ACCOUNT. 


1. Unkindness at home, as in the case of the illegitimate 
(or other) children of bad women. 

2. The impossibility of getting liberty in their home 
surroundings for healthy occupations and exercise and 
fresh air. 

3. The impossibility of getting training at home that will 
occupy their energies and turn them from mischievous 
into innocent and happy channels. 

4. Inadequate protection from the injuries inflicted on 
them by unscrupulous persons. 


(B). ON THE PaRENnt’s ACCOUNT. 

1. To exacting demands on their time and energy on the 
part of an idiot child who causes an unjustifiable inter- 
ference with their earning a livelihood and with the 
trainin3 of their other children. 

2. The constant anxiety caused to the parents by a child’s 
living in the home when circumstances make it impossible 
to keep him or her under safe control. (Mischief; injury 
to younger children ; fire-raising ; injury to child him- 
celf in a fit ; dang rs of immoral conduct, etc.) 

I may illustrate what I mean by referring shortly 
to some classes cf these cases that are often met with in 
piactice. 


Somz Ciasszs oF CasES FOR WHOM FURTHER PROVISION 
_SEEMS NECESSARY. 

1.—Young Children who are Completely Idiotic, who do 

not even know their own mother’s touch, who often take 

frequent. fits, or scream continuously night and day 
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when they are not asleep. Such a child is a terribie 
affiction in any household. Among the poor, he not 
only wears his mother out, but also prevents her from 
working for her livelihood and from looking after her 


John 
Thomson, 
Esq.. M.D., 


F.R.C.P. Ed, 


other children’ When the parents have not the means jo June 1906. 


to pay for assistance in looking after such a child, it 
should certainly be possible for them to get him into a 
custodial institution. At present it is absolutely 
impossible for them to obtain any relief whatever of 
this sort. 

2.—Imbecile Children, who are altogether unfit for 
ordinary school lessons but are able to go about freely. 
Many of these would benefit greatly from the skilful 
training and intelligent supervision of an ‘institution. 
At home they go steadily downwards and learn all sorts 
of undesirable ways, besides interfering greatly. with 
the work of the house. It is very bad in many ways 
for such children to be confined indoors, and yet they 
cannot be allowed to live on the streets without a cer- 
tainty of rapid deterioration. 

A very important group of imbecile children are those 
who are mischievous and dangerous. Such children 
are apt to get more and more troublesome amid the 
aggravating but necessary restraints of home life. Many 
of them improve surprisingly and permanently in a 
well-ordered imbecile institution. It is, therefore, most 
important to get them there. 

As has already been po‘nted out to the Commission 
the institution accommodation in Scotland for imbecile 
children is altogether inadequate. 

It is also well-known that the proceedings necessary 
in order to get poor children admitted to those institutions 
which exist are deplorably unsatisfactory. 

At the present time when it is decided that an imbecile 
child of poor parents is a suitable case for institution 
treatment, and the parents desire to have him admitted, 
two courses are open to them and their friends. They 
must either (1) endeavour to have the child taken into 
the Larbert Institution as an ‘election case,” or 
(2) they must apply through the Parish Council office, 
telling at the same time how much they are able to pay 
towards the child’s keep in an institution. 

The former way of admission (by election) is, practi-- 
cally, only open to such poor persons as have influential 
friends who are willing to take a considerable amount 
of trouble and expense in the matter. These. friends 
have to solicit votes from subscribers to the institution 
all over the country, and only if they do so successfully 
is the admission of the child assured. 

In endeavouring to get the child admitted through 
the Parish Council great difficulties are often met with. 
Sometimes when the case is a dangerous one and the 
parents are destitute, the child is removed more or less 
promptly. If the parents are respectable working 
people, however, it is much more difficult, because the 
authorities generally demand so large a proportion of 
their entire income, that the proposal is regarded as 
prohibitive and the negotiations promptly brought 
to an end. 

The following case will serve to illustrate this point :— 

Case. James B., et. seven years, was the eighth child of 
intelligent and respectable people. He was an imbecile 
of a rather low grade, unable to speak or to do anything 
useful for himself. He was strong and active and very 
restless, especially during the night, and he slept very little. 
He was dirty in all his habits and exceedingly mischievous, 
being especially fond of throwing all sorts of things into 
the fire and playing with razors, etc. His mother was 
getting worn out with looking after him. 1 advised bis 
being sent to an institution, and the father went to the 
Parish Council Chambers to make inquiries. He was told 
by the authorities there that in order to get the child ad- 
mitted to an institution be must pay £30 a year. He said 
that this was beyond his means and offered £10 a year. 
This offer was laughed at and he was told to go away. 
At that time Mr. B., who is a working carpenter, was 
making not more than 28s. a week, and three of his older 
children were bringing in 12s.a week amongthem. Outof 
this £2 a week he had to keep himself, his wife, and six 
children, besides supporting his aged mother, who was 
quite dependent on tim. As the parents could not 
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provide the required £30, the child remained at home till 
he died a few years later from measles. 


I should like to suggest that it ought to be made obliga- 
tory on parish authorities to remove suitable cases to an 
appropriate institution, even when the parents can only 
pay a small amount. In the case of pauper lunatics the 
inspector has to answer to the Lunacy Commissioners if he 
does not have them properly looked after. In that of 
mentally defective cases there is no such obligation at 
present. I think that there should be. 

3. Young Children with Lesser Degrees of Mental De- 
fect.—There are a considerable number of such children 
who go regularly to school, but learn practically nothing 
from the ordinary class lessons. Many of these would be 
benefited by special classes in the board schools such as are 
now being carried on in many other towns, or by institu- 
tion treatment. 

4, Epileptic Children, whose mental condition is 
little, if at all, aftected. This, especially among the poor, 
is a most pitiable class. The following is a typical 
example :— 

Case.—Mary M., the child of a labourer with four other 
children, who earns irregularly 25s. a week. She began at 
the age of four years to suffer from slight epileptic attacks 
(petil mal); and since she was eleven has had frequent 
severe seizures also. She is now eighteen, and has never 
learned any lessons, as, after a week at school, her name 
was “‘ taken off the books,” on account of her fits. She 
usually stays at home all day, assisting her mother 
with the house work. She cannot be left alone in the house 
as she is apt to fall into the fire, and she can only go out 
when her mother goes with her. She seems to spend 
almost all her time in two litt'e dark rooms. 

Such cases as the above would be very greatly benefited 
by being sent to an epileptic colony or some such institu- 
tion. There is, however, at present no adequate pro- 
vision of the kind for young sane epileptics from the 
poorer classes. 

5. Returned Institution Cases.—Children who have been 
discharged from a training institution, either because 
they have been there for the statutory five years or 
because they are past eighteen years old, are often found 
in a miserable state in their homes. During their long 
absence in the institution their place in the home has 
been filled up, and the other children are unused to 
their ways and are inconsiderate to them. They miss the 
regulated freedom to which they have been accustomed and 
the encouragement and equal fellowship of institution 
life. They are laughed at and bullied, and led into 
mischief. 

Some suitable institution or colony is greatly needed 
for the permanent care of such children. 

6. Weak-Minded Girls Past Puberty, who are healthy 
and more or less normal in appearance. This is a class 
which urgently requires consideration and relief. When 
the parents of;these girls are poor they often cannot pos- 
vibly provide for their proper supervision, and the girls are 
consequently almost certain sooner or later to be led into 
mischief. This happens even when the parents are most 
respectable and anxious for the best interests of the 
child. Many of this class are capable of regular and 
remunerative work which would be extremely good 
for them—apart from the question of money. They 
cannot, however, be allowed to undertake it because they 
cannot be trusted to take care of themselves in the society 
with which they would have to associate at the works 
and on the way there. 

The following cases may be given as illustrations: 

Case.—Maggie 8., zt. twenty-one, is one of four children 
of respectable parents. Her father is a shunter on the 
railway, earning 30s. a week. She has always been 
dull and backward and never got beyond the first book 
at school. She cannot read, but can sew a little. She 
is cleanly in her habits and can do housework quite well 
when she is willing. In appearance she is rather under- 
grown, but not noticeably abnormal. Some years ago 
some of her companions put foolish ideas into her head 
about being “her own mistress,” “not her mother’s 
servant,” andsoon. Since then, she often refuses to help 
her mother and insists on going out when she likes, If 
kept in, she screams and is very unruly and complains to 
the neighbours. The mother has recently, from the 
window, seen her on the street; speaking familiarly to a 
man she did not know. 


EVIDENCE : 


Her parents are extremely anxious about the girl, and 
would like to send her to any place where she could 
be kept safe from the dangers to which her want of 
sense expose her. 


Case —Annie W., et. nineteen, is the only (adopted) 
daughter of a working class couple, and has been under 
my observation since she was an infant. She is an 
imbecile and has never been able to do any lessons. Two 
years ago, when she was seventeen, Mrs. W. consulted me 
about her because she was becoming foolish in her conduct 
with men and, as there were several lodgers in the house, 
there seemed to be a danger of her getting into mischief. 
I recommended that application should be made to the 
Parish Council Chambers. When this was done the case 
was investigated by an inspector and a medical man. 
These gentlemen on hearing that the girl was not known 
to have committed any moral offence as yet, reproved 
her guardians for having made a premature applica- 
tion. They said that it would be time enough to apply 
when the girl had gone wrong. She went wrong on 
several occasions within the following year. At the 
time the application was dismissed the child, though 
seventeen years old, could not dress herself, 


I would suggest that there ought to be a residential 
Home or colony where such girls as these could be given 
work under safe conditions; and that some authority 
should have special powers to place them in such an 
institution if their parents desire it, or if they are either 
unable to look after them, or have shown wilful neglect. 


24382. (Dr. Dunlop.) With regard to the custodial 
care of children, your view is that in every case there 
should be some distinct reason for granting that care ? 
—Yes. 


24383. The public funds should not be taxed by looking 
after all cases, cases which can be looked after at home ? 
—That is so. 


24384. But you think it is proper to use the public ~ 


funds for looking after cases that require care and treat- 
ment ?—Yes. 


24385. You have had a large experience of this class 
of case ?—Yes. 


24386. Both in hospital and dispensary work ?—Yes, — 


24387. You have experienced great difficulty in in- 
ducing parish councils to take care of cases ?—Yes. 


24388. You mention one where a working man was 
requested to pay £30 a year, and they laughed at him 


when he would not do so ?—Yes, and I have seen several | 


similar cases. 


24389. Do the parish councils, so far as you know, 
justify their action in any way? Have you ever dis- 
cussed the matter with the inspector and asked how he 
justifies his action ?—I cannot say that I have. 


24390. At all events that is a fact ?—Yes. 

24391. There is the very greatest difficulty in getting 
custodial care for cases which do require it ?—Yes, 

24392. These are not mild cases, but cases where the 
care is urgently required ?—Yes, that is my experience. 


24393. You will agree with previous witnesses that 
we want greatly increased imbecile asylum accommoda- 
tion in Scotland ?—Yes. 


24394. In fact, it wants to be a compulsory duty under 
poor relief, the same as the care of the lunatic ?—I think ~ 


so. 


24395. Regarding special classes for cases which can 
be improved by education without custodial care, do you 
think that the number of such cases is large or small ?— 
I think it is pretty large. Of course there are a great 
many of these cases which might be better for custodial 
care, but for some reason or other there is great 
difficulty in getting them into institutions, or in getting 
their parents to permit their being taken away. Many 
of these cases might be greatly benefited, I think, by day 
schools of some sort and special classes, 


24396. But granted increased asylum accommodation 
for the treatment and care of these cases and the com- 
pulsory reception of such people by the parish council, 
do you think the necessity for special classes would con- 
tinue ?—I think they would be extremely useful. 
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most at present, the slightly defective and the backward. 24415. The vast majority ?—The majority, the large 7 R.C.P Ed. 


24398. Rather than the genuinely defective ?—Yes. 


24399. The dull and backward are excluded from the 
benefit of these schools ?—Theoretically. 


_ 24400. And practically ?—No. I understand they are 
taken in, according to the evidence of Dr. Ashby and 
others. 


24401. You have not much direct experience of them ? 
—No. 


24402. There are none of these schools in Edinburgh ?— 
No. 

24403. Theoretically the Act is faulty in that it 
excludes the backward children ?—Yes. 


24404. Did you hear Dr. Clouston talk of cases of delayed 
development ?—Yes. 


24405. Have you in your experience seen many such 
cases ?—I have seen some. 


24406. They are very exceptional ?—They are rather 
exceptional in my experience. 


24407. Regarding epileptic children, you are aware of 
the fact that from many of the ordinary imbecile asylums 
epileptic children are refused or excluded ?—Yes, to a 
large extent. : 


24408. They make difficulties as regards their reception ? 
—Yes. 


24409. Is that a right state of affairs ?—I think there 
should be suitable accommodation for them; I think it 
is urgently needed. 


24410. Is it your experience that epilepsy in childhood, 
and imbecility, so frequently go together that it is not 
possible to divide them into two classes ?—I think there is 
a class of children who are not imbecile, but who are 
epileptic. Many of them, as Dr. Ireland said, are 
decidedly peculiar, but there are very many of them 
who are not imbecile. 


» 24411. Take those who are distinctly defective and 
epileptic, should they be dealt with together with the other 
children or separately ?—I think if they have a great many 
fits it makes it undesirable to associate them very closely 
with those mentally defective children who are not taking 
many fits. Besides if they are having many fits in most 
cases their brain power will be deteriorated, and the 
careful instruction which is good for other children may 
in some cases be bad for them. I therefore think that 
there ought to be some restriction as regards their mixing 
witb the other children. 


24412. At Larbert 30 per cent. of the cases are epileptic, 
and the medical officers have expressed the opinion that 
they are never safe from an epileptic fit. That being the 
rule, and the experience in an imbecile asylum, do you 
think it is right to exclude epileptics ?—In talking of 
epileptics you have to define what you mean, to a certain 
extent, because the epileptic children that one meets with 
among the poor or elsewhere who have epileptiform 
convulsions, may be divided into four classes: there are 
those who have the convulsions owing to some chronic 
disease of the brain; there are cases of what is 
called simple primary amentia, or congenital mental defect ; 
‘then there are a smaller number of children who have 
epileptic attacks, as the result of some physical disease, 
such as some disturbance of the alimentary tract; and, 
lastly, there are the idiopathic epileptics. The answer 
to your question depends partly on the class to which the 
case belongs. 


24413. When you have mental defect present along 
with epilepsy, should that be treated differently from the 
cases of mentally defective children who are not supposed 
to be epileptic ?—I think the fact of a child’s taking fits 
has to be taken into consideration. A child who is taking 
many or severe fits should not be treated in the same way 
as a child who is not taking fits. 


24414. About the sane or mentally perfect children who 
suffer from severe epilepsy? Are there any such 
children ?—I think so, but they are comparatively few. 
The great majority of those children who are suffering 
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majority I should say. 


24416. Have you ever visited any epileptic colonies ?— 
No. 


24417. So you cannot talk about the class of inmates 
there ?—No. 


24418. From your experience in hospital and dealing 
with a very large section of the community of Edinburgh, 
you say that the number of sane epileptic children whose 
epilepsy is so bad as to require custodial care is very 
small ?—I think that only a small number require 
custodial care on account of epilepsy only. 


24419. (Dr. Needham.) I gather from your statement 
that you think it desirable in the interests of the popula- 
tion that institutions should be founded in Scotland 
somewhat of the nature of Earlswood and other idiot 
asylums into which admission should be secured, not by 
election, but by the order of some Poor Law authority or 
some other authority ?—Yes, extremely desirable. 


24420. And there ought to be State institutions estab- 
lished and maintained by the State, not maintained by 
local effort ?—I think so. 


24421. Do you suggest that there should be residential 
Homes for girls ?—Yes. 


24422. And also for boys? What sort of employment 
would you find for them? Would you make them 
educational or working colonies ?—Working colonies, 1 
think. 


24423. For boys and girls ?—Yes. 


24424, They would be established, perhaps not in the 
first instance by the State, but by the local authority with 
State supervision ?—Yes. 


24425. I suppose you would think that the other 
institutions should be established by local action. I donot 
mean by local charitable action, but I mean established 
by an authority which is not charitable ?—Yes, I think 
charitable resources are not sufficient for that. 


24426. And they are not likely to be sufficient in 
Scotland ?—No. 


24427. (Mr. Byrne.) I have only one question to ask 
you, as your statement isso full. Yousay, “I should like 
to suggest that it ought to be made obligatory on parish 
authorities to remove suitable cases to a proper institution, 
even when the parents can only pay a small amount.” 
That relates to the mentally defective ?—Yes. 


24428. What procedure would you suggest in Scotland 
for the purpose of applying that compulsion? Would you 
have the parents go before a magistrate or some such person 
like that and get an order ?—I do not know very much 
about the ways in which these things may be done. I 
understand that in the case of a pauper lunatic who requires 
looking after, if that case is reported, it goes to the Lunacy 
Commissioners and they see that what is right is done. 


244¢9, At the present moment the lunacy authorities 
have nothing to do with it ?—Nothing, I understand. 


24430. The parent goes to the Guardians and says, “I 
have a daughter who is a very great trouble at home; 
she is feeble-minded, and theve is a danger of her getting 
into trouble with young boys ; I want her taken to a feeble- 
minded institution.” The Guardians say, “ All right ; 
you pay £28 a year,” and the parent says, “I cannot.” 
Your advice is that the Guardians should be compelled 
to do it and make the parent pay what he can afford, 
having regard to the rest of his family 7?—Yes. 


24431. What sort of system would you suggest as a 
convenient way of doing that,and a way that would 
approve itself to public opinion ?—I am afraid I have not 
thought of that. I do not have much to do with these 
official proceedings. 

24432. The question arises very acutely in England, 
too, and we have to meet it in some way ?—I am sorry I 
am not qualified to express an opinion. 

24433. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add ?—No. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


A. R. Urnquuart, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P.F., called ; and Examined. = Mi } 


24434. (Chairman.) Would you please tell us how long 
you have been in James Murray’s Royal Asylum, Perth ?— 
Twenty-six years. 

24435. You have been so kind as to give us a statement 
of your evidence : will you allow us to put it on the notes ? 
—Yes, certainly. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN BY 
A. RB. Urquuart, Esa., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., Payst- 
CIAN TO JAMES Murray’s Royvat AsyLum, PERTH. 


Drsr Srr,—I now submit statement of the evidence 
proposed to be given by me before the Royal Commission 
on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded at Edin- 
burgh on the 12th June next. I also enclose a print 
relative to Scottish lunacy law, and specially in reference 
to Interdiction. I have not burdened my statement with 
matters which perhaps already sufficiently have occupied 
the attention of the Commission. However, if it be desired, 
I am prepared to refer to the following matters as having 
come within the range of my experience :-— 

1. The heredity of insanity and allied conditions, 
with illustrative charts. ; 

2. The feeble-minded and defective children of 
Perth in relation to school attendance. 

3. The results of the three industrial schools of 
Perth, dealing with unfortunate and neglected and 
criminal children. 

4. The relation of crime and insanity or feeble- 
mindedness in prisons and asylums, and the unsatis- 
factory present conditions. 

5. The relations of pauperism in a suburban parish 
and‘ in the. Perth poorhouse—which has wards 
licensed for insane patients. 

6. The relations of the Perth Royal Infirmary with 
feeble-mindedness. 

7. The care and control of habitual drunkards in 
observation at Murray’s Asylum, and in private care. 

8. The treatment of incipient insanity in private 
care, and in general hospitals. 

9. The discharge of certified and voluntary patients 
from asylum care. The importance of probation or 
pass previous to discharge. 


I also enclose an address on the heredity of insanity, 


‘indicating certain excerpts which may be of sufficient 
Anterest to be entered on the minutes. 


Yours faithfully, 
A. R. URQUHART. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


The scope of the enquiry is wide, and it involves legal 


‘and medical questions. of intricacy.. My experience cf 


epilepsy in Scotland is limited, and reference to this 
subject is therefore omitted. Idiots are so deeply affected 
by their incapacity that the questions arising under this 
subject are mainly in reference to administration, the 
need for further accommodation, and continuity of control. 
Lower-grade imbeciles may be similarly regarded. Higher 
grade imbeciles, the feeble-minded and defective, are not 
adequately dealt with under existing conditions in Scot- 
land. Habitual drunkards, habitual offenders, tramps and 
beggars, prodigal and facile persons are not effectively 
controlled. A revision of methods, and a wider conception 
of the duties of the State are necessary ;. and I submit 
that for recovery.or reformation, for improvement, or 
for the avoidance of hardships and dangers, further legal 
enactments and. additional. public expenditure. are 
demanded. 


I agree in the main with Lord Auchinleek—I like 
factors loco tutoris, for they serve-for hire, and consequently 
better than those who serve for conscience sake.” That 
is to say, I am of opinion that the solution of the diffi- 
culties of adequately providing for the defective classes 
lies rather with the State than with philanthrophy, in 
the reform of law and expenditure, towards which recent 
benevolent work has led. For instance, there is in Perth 


‘ 


a house of refuge for destitute men, where endeavours 
are made to induce work in return for food and shelter ; 
but the actively philanthropic aid so carried on merely 
touches the fringe of the question. It merely indicates 
the method which Belgium has adopted at Merxplas. 
There are other institutions in Perth, such as the Fechney 
Industrial School, which may be safely left to local 
philanthropic management,assisted by Government grants. 
Indeed, this school may be cited as an example of the 
regenerative effects of appropriate education and environ- 
ment on the waifs and strays of social wreckage. The 
Commission has had indications of the trend of Scottish 
opinion as regards great institutions, and I trust that 


‘this statement will not be taken as a plea for sweeping 


all the defective persons of the country into vast establish- 


ments, however carefully conducted. Inso far as possible, — 


the Home should be preferred to the barracks. ~— 


IpIoTs AND IMBECILES. 


The accommodation for the early treatment of these 
classes in Scotland is not adequate. The institutions 
at Larbert and-Baldovan have done admirable work, 


and.receive the children at moderate rates, but they 4 


both require increased financial support, and should 
be supplemented by other similar establishments. It is 
difficult for those of the lower middle class to pay even 
the £28 yearly charged. at Baldovan.. Naturally, there is 
an institutional preference felt for cases educable or 
partially educable, as being those for whom something 
can be done.: The lower grade idiots are unresponsive and 
most trying to the staff, and yet it is essential that they 
should be cared for by skilled persons in suitable surround- 
ings. It is also felt that they should be housed in separate 
pavilions. In fact, the position is analogous to the presence 
of senile cases in county asylums. Generally, however 
unwelcome they may be, it is difficult to propose more 
appropriate treatment. It has been long felt that idiots 
and imbeciles should not be introduced into the wards 
of county asylums, and special buildings have been 
erected for them at Warwick and Northampton and 
more lately at Lenzie. It would appear to be desirable 
that Scottish districts should unite in combination dis: 
tricts to provide accommodation for this class. — : 


FEEBLE-MINDED CASES. 


I generally accept the definitions «proposed by the 
Royal College of Physicians, London, for the purposes 
of the Commission. 


that. inevitable gradations and combinations must give 
rise to difference of opinion in individual cases; that 
in consideration of mind, mobile and elusive in its mani- 


. . i 5 . 
festations, an exact. code cannot be formulated. Of 
course, pronounced insanity or conspicuous mental — 


defect offers no difficulty, but we are well accustomed 
to honest difference of legal and medical opinion and 
questionable findings in our courts of law. + eaten 
It is laid upon the medical profession to certify persons 
of unsound mind for care and detention, and consequent 
upon careful execution of this duty great wrongs have 


been inflicted upon individual members of the profession — 


and upon the profession generally. A recent case in 
Glasgow resulted in the imposition of about £1,000 on 
the two physicians who successfully defended them- 
selves. Having regard to such incidents, any proposal 
to widen the basis of certification must be guarded by 
appropriate exemption from retaliation, I submit that 
there is no better procedure than the even-handed ad- 
ministration of our higher Courts of law. Proposals 
have been made for the appointment of medical assessors, 
and these are, in my opinion, entirely unnecessary. 


It would appear that the questions arising in respect — 


of the validity of a will, for instance, can only be legally 
and finally settled on the production of all the available 
evidence, for the consideration of a 
sifting evidence. 


The Commission has been informed that cases of — 


unsound mind are certified by two medical men as proper 
persons for care and treatment before the sheriff can 


It will be understood that these — 
definitions cannot: be regarded as watertight compartments ; — 


_ 
f 


judge skilled in — 






; 
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grant-hisy order ‘authorising transmission to the: asylum. 
My -patients»are drawn from the middle class, and I 
have no hesitation in explaining to those who feel ag- 
grieved that the sheriff has made his order, or in sending 
any letters they may address to the sheriff. In these 
circumstances the sheriffs of Perthshire have repeatedly 
visited patients in Murray’s Asylum, and this” practice 
of continuing .a usage which was formerly the sole 
enactment in this respect is reasonable and valuable. 


The Commission has also been informed that Curators 
Bonis (Committees of the Estate) are appointed by the 
Court of Session or by the Sheriffs on production of medical 
evidence of the incapacity of parties, the Sheriffs dealing 
with small estates at moderate cost. 


I. submit that: the slighter cases of feeble-mindedness 
might be similarly dealt. with. The. French. consezl 
de famille has been suggested to the Commission as a 
preliminary step. to the protection of the feeble-minded. 
That-exists in-a potential form in Scots’ Law... A cura- 
tory petition. bears the names of the various.members 
of the. family, with their relationship: and domicile, and 
the petition. is. served upon all named and_ accessible. 
Some further regulation of this procedure would be 
required in the more disputable case of feeble-minded- 
ness. It would appear that an attested history of the 
circumstances leading to the family council, and similar 
medical opinion, should be submitted’ to the Sheriff 
in Chambers and that his order for control and protection 
should proceed upon the evidence so submitted. No doubt 
a right of appeal to the Court of Session would be desirable. 


The Commission will have observed that the Curator 
Bonis is Committee of the Estate, while the nearest male 
agnate is generally the Committee of the person, if one 
may be permitted so to translate. But the nearest 
male agnate is not always the most appropriate guardian, 
and although the curator has the power of the purse, 
and may obtain special powers from the Court, it is 
apparent that there should be room for the selection 
of a guardian to the person. 


The old Scots’ Law relating to interdiction in cases of 
facility or weakness permits of the appointment of tnter- 
dictors by the Court of Session. It has fallen into desue- 
tude .for. various, reasons—it merely ..deals.-with. heritage, 
and is liable to being rendered futile in various ways. 
I submit that a revisal of this law would be appropriate 
to the feeble-minded, and would form a groundwork 
for that.separate consideration of the feeble-minded which 
is desirable. 


_ Appended is some account of these matters, prepared 
for. Dr. Hack Tuke’s Dictionary of Psychological Medicine. 


It will be observed that the Ancient Scots’ Law deals 
with the fatuous and the furious. In process of time 
finer: distinctions have been drawn, and I understand 
that the Commission. is now dealing with the fatuous, 
recognising the wider application of the term necessitated 
by the complex of modern sociological conditions. The 
Scots’ Law regards an idiot as a perpetual pupil, and it 
apparently: follows. that the. feeble-minded: should be 
included.in that category, and that: indeterminate. sen- 
tences. should..te the rule for habitual offenders. . The 
Scottish Lunacy Acts authorise. an indeterminate order ; 
the Sheriff's: Order in Lunacy is maintained..for. three 


_ years after it has issued, but it is continued thereafter 


year by. year on certificates that detention is necessary 
for the: personal or public welfare.. Similarly an indeter- 
minate sentence of Court should be maintained only on 
cause shown. i 


HABITUAL DRUNKARDS. 


- The habitual drunkard who keeps clear of the police 
is at present. permitted to ruin himself and his family, 
and my experience is that the friends are shocked and 
dismayed to find that the law is so ineffective. » Of course 
those: who suffer thus, suffer in silence. The public ear is 
not reached... submit that habitual drunkards should be 
liable to, be, treated as feeble-minded. . There are grave 
difficulties.in this matter, but.they are of such a nature 
as would. best.be left to individual. consideration. For 
instance, it is generally conceded that a) person. who. is 
drinking to excess, neglecting his business, and deteriora- 
ting mentally and morally and physically, should ~be 
placed under control. But it is not quite clear that a 
person getting drunk regularly on Saturday night, working 


appropriate treatment of these persons. 
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and maintaining his family during the week, should be 
relegated to a reformatory. I submit that the method 
of dealing with the feeble-minded is applicable to all 
cases, and that the individual results may safely be left 
to the Sheriff. 


WITH REGARD TO EXPENSE. 


This part of the remit affects me more as chairman of a 
suburban parish council than as a physician. There is a 
tendency to move for equalising of rates, and to call for 
State assistance in meeting. parochial burdens. One 
cannot but admit that the custodial care of the feeble- 
minded, the special treatment of defectives, the refor- 
matory control of habitual offenders, necessitate a generous 
State administration. .I believe that the relief of the 
poor in Scotland is satisfactorily granted by the. parish 
councils ; but one can foresee that unenlightened parochial 
management would recoil from a large scheme unassisted 
by State subventions. The Commission. will have noted 
that Scotland has no.able-bodied paupers; the. parish 
councils deal with the wreckage. If they could be brought 
to recognise, as they must in time see, that. the present 
treatment of the habitual offenders, of the ‘ins and 
outs,” and the drunkards and loafers, is fundamentally 
wrong, profligate, and ineffective, a hardship and a danger, 
I have little doubt that improved methods would be 
welcomed and developed. We have in the administration 
of the district asylums and the boarding out of insane 
a system of local charges and State aid.. I am of opinion 
that this fortunate combination indicates the best method. 
It indicates that custodial care should be institutional 
or private as may be most appropriate, that State aid 
may safely be granted in partial relief of local burdens. 


AUTHORITY. 


The relations of feeble-mindedness are widespread. 
Law and, medicine must join hands in the development 
of modern ideals. The doctrine of partial incompetence 
and partial responsibility has been recognised in Scotland ; 
partial responsibdlity may not stand in bar of trial, or 
exempt from punishment, but it may reduce the offence 
from a higher to a. lower category—from murder to man- 
slaughter. This important consideration has been given 
effect to repeatedly in our Courts. 


There is.a class of persons unfit for prisons:and unfit for 
asylums. I. believe that, the. medical interest is pre- 
dominant, yet the legal, interest is definite and un- 
deniable., It is not. suggested that reformatory colonies 
for the feeble-minded will be as restorative as the general 
hospitals of the country ; but they would do much to free 
our streets from rampant vice, to deter from. vicious 
courses, to rescue the submerged, and to guide into 
habits of steady employment those who are educable.*; 


One cannot but recognise that there is a certain stigma 
attaching to all forms of custodial care necessitated by 
weakness or wrong doing. That is the reverse of the 
shield, the inevitable drawback attaching to all forms of 
human endeavour. I recognise that the stamp-of Merxplas 
hinders a return to ordinary industrial life, or at least in- 
terferes with success ; I gathered that the recidivist was 
the rule at Merxplas; but, in spite of these manifest 
disadvantages, I submit that some such institution or 
institutions are urgently required in Scotland for the 
I am not 
unmindful of Elmira and the admirable work of Mr. 
Brockway in dealing with young criminals in the State of 
New York. fe 


My experience in asylum life has. been in favour of 
breaking up densely populated establishments, and in 
favour of providing variety of accommodation, and it is 
particularly gratifying to find ‘that Mr. Hine, whose great 
experience in’ designing modern asylums must be well 
known‘ to the Commission, is in favour of simpler con- 
struction, a greater land area, and a more homely en- 
tourage for the mentally afflicted than we have been 
generally accustomed to. The later developments of 
asylum architecture in Scotland have been on these lines, 
and I see no insuperable difficulty in making arrangements 
for the feeble-minded, the vagrant, the drunkard and the 
habitual offender, possibly at no greater cost than is 
caused by our present ineffective and unenlightened 
system. 
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Extract From “ DICTIONARY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MepI- 
crnn.” Eprrep By Dr. D. Hack TUKE, 1892. 


ScortisH Lunacy Law. 


From the earliest records it would appear that the 
Sovereign was the natural and legal guardian of the 
insane. The ward and custody of the property of lunatics 
were deputed to tutors, appointed after cognition by 
inquest. These were selected as being kinsmen of lawful 
age, men of judgment, discretion, andrule. By a statute 
of Robert I., in the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
the custody of persons of furious mind was devolved 
upon their relations, and, failing them, upon the sherifi 
of the county. According to Sir Thomas Craig, there 
was a distinction between the ‘“fatuous” and the 
“furious.” The custody of the former was committed 
to the nearest agnate (nearest male relative on the father’s 
side), while that of the latter belonged to the Crown, 
as having the sole power of coercing with fetters. Legal 
procedure was more definitely settled by the stetute 
of 1474, cap. 67, which was amended by the Act of 1585, 
cap. 18, and these statutes continved to regulate the 
appointment of tutors-at-law until 1868, when the Court 
of Session Act (31 & 32 Vict. cap. 100) was passed and 
provided for cognition of the insane. 

Another class of guardians to lunatics are termed 
tutors-dative. This process has fallen into disuse for 
many years, and has now merely an antiquarian interest. 


Judicial factors or curators bonis are at the present 
time by far the most important functionaries in this 
deyartment. They are appointed by the court of Session 
or by the sheriffs under the regulations for curatory of 
the insane. The practice seems to have originated in the 
nobile officitum inherent in the Court of Session as the 
Supreme Court of Equity in Scotland. The nomination 
of judicial factors has now practically superseded the 
more ancient procedure, so that the cumbrous and costly 
process of cognition has become almost extinct. 


There is another remedy provided by the law of Scot- 
land for the protection of silly, imbecile, or facile persons 
who are lavish, improvident, or careless in the manage- 
ment of their property. This procedure is called inter- 
diction, which has been defined as “a legal restraint 
Jaid upon those who, either through their profuseness 
or the extreme facility of their tempers, are too easily 
induced to make hurtful conveyances, by which they 
are disabled from signing any deed to their prejudice 
without the consent of curators, who are called inter- 
dictors.” Interdiction may be either (a) voluntary or 
(b) judicial. 

(a) Voluntary Interdiction.—This was of frequent 
Oc;urrence in ancient times. An Act passed in 1581 
reg uated it in some measure, and it wes formally sanc- 
tione1 in the seventeent’ century. Voluntary interdic- 
tic. proceeds upon execution of a deed, or bond of 
interdiction, narrating the weakness of the granter as 
the cause, declaring confidence in persons to be named 
(the interdictors), which binds the party not to alienate 
“his lands, teinds, heritages, annual rents, life rents, 
reversions, tacks or others; nor to grant dispositions 
or assignations, nor bonds, obligations, or contracts ; 
nor to become cautioner for sums of money, or to perform 
acts and deeds”? without the concurrence of his inter- 
dictors. There must be a valid cause, or the deed may 
be set aside by the Courts. Prodigality and injury to 
the family must be conjoined with mental weakness 
and facility. But the cause may be scarcely referred to in 
the bond. It is imperative that the bond be recorded 
in the register known as the “ Books of Council and 
Session,” whereby it is held to be published to the lieges 
and made patent to all. 


(b) Judicial interdiction is obtained by decree of the 
Supreme Court, after proof being led as to the facility 
and weakness. In modern practice, the relations may 
institute proceedings for interdiction when the defects 
of the prodigus are not sufficiently marked for cognition 
or curatory. Or it may proceed from the nobile officium 
of the Court themselves, when they perceive that a party 
to any suit before them is liable to imposition, from an 
extreme profuseness and facility of temper. This not 
being an actio popularis, neither the Lord Advocate nor 
the public can interfere. The summons states that the per- 
son is “of weak and facile disposition, easily imposed 
on and liable to do deeds to his own lesion and prejudice.’ 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


The Court will name interdictors without whose consent: 
there would be no power of alienating heritage or of 
contracting debts, if the action be unopposed. If the 
Court proceeds to proof, the defender must appear ; and, 
if the interdiction is granted, it is published and registered. 
The interdictors must be of perfect age and sane mind. 
They have no trust, no management. Their duties are 
rather negative than positive, as they do not originate 
deeds, but merely adhibit their consent. The interdiction 
terminates by sentence of Court; by death; if state- 
ments in the original deed are false ; if reconvalescence cam 
be declared. Voluntary interdiction cannot be recalled. 
by the person interdicted without the consent of his. 
interdictors, and if there be a failure of a quorum of 
these he must apply for others. But there are so many 
exceptions and limitations to the bond of interdiction, 
that it is not often in use. For instance, it only affects 
heritage and no other property. Rational and onerous 
deeds, moderate and reasonable tradesmen’s accounts are 
also excepted. Moreover, the whole system of inter- 
diction may be rendered futile by imprisonment for 
non-payment of debt*—for the Courts will not grant relief, 
although the party interdicted may have to burden his 
lands. 


Besides these remedies, which have reference, chiefly, 
though not exclusively, to the future protection of persons 
of deficient capacity, a retrospective remedy is provided 
by the action of reduction on the ground of insanity, 
or idiocy, or facility fraud and lesion as the case may be- 
And this last remedy seems to reach all those causes 
by which an individual may be injured by the weakness 
of his intellect, even where the defect is not so grave as. 
to render him a proper subject for curatory or interdiction. 


We have seen that it was the policy of the law of Scot- 
land, from a very early period, to entrust the persons of 
lunatics to the care of their relatives. This policy in a 
modified form is continued to the present day. As a 
general rule, the law takes no special cognisance of insane. 
persons, unless their seclusion or protection is necessitated.. 
or their property is endangered. 

A. R. UrquHarrt. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE HEREDITY OF INSANITY. 


(From the Records of 1,104 Cases representing 886 Persons) 
By A. R. Urquhart. 


I very much doubt whether the neuroses issue in 
insanity to the extent which is often asseverated. The 
lower depths are frequently manifest in the families of the 
insane, but in these observations I have recorded only 
the graver forms of newroses. 


Eccentricity is quite another matter. The occurrence 
of eccentricity—decided oddity of conduct—is a sign of 
definite mental aberration. The person so affected is 
really insane: he cannot adjust his conduct to his en- 
vironment. 


Epilepsy is still comparatively infrequent in Scotland, 
and among the middle classes specially rare. 
infections of tubercle and syphilis are also in evidence i 
this relation. As to tubercle—in 886 persons admitted, 
tuberculous disease occurred in the families of 96 males 
and 82 females, a total of 178—I find that there were 259 
relations so affected, 130 males and 129 females, but it is 
not clear that this is a greater number than would have 
occurred in the general population. The number of deaths 
from tubercle recorded was 14 out of a total number of 
172, being 8°1 per cent. 
persons under treatment was 36, and tuberculous disease 
was noted in the families of one-third of these persons, 
33°3 per cent. Dr. J. C. Dunlop has kindly considered 


these figures, and concludes that they are insufficient to — 


prove that the true death-rate from tubercle is actually 
less than that for Scotland. 

The heredity of syphilis is an impossible inquiry in my 
experience. It is only in the rarest circumstances that 
we can discover it. The intoxications (exotoxic), of course, 
find large room in our records. Alcoholism is widespread, 
opium much less common, and lead is entirely absent from 
these family histories, 


* But see Debtor’s Act 1880 (43 & 44 Vict., cap. 34); and 
Civil Imprisonment Act 1882 (45 and 46 Vict. cap. 42 ). 


The chronic © 


The number of tuberculous — 
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Diseases of obscure causation—rheumatism, gout, and The influence of the mother, however, is distinctly re- Aa. 
diabetes—have not been so thoroughly studied in the versed. Thus :— Urquhart. 
inheritance of insanity as is necessary. They are all rahi ne 


reported, but the exact incidence requires a wider in- 
vestigation. Diseases of the kidneys are by no means 
uncommon, and I have noted their occurrence as well as 
the prevalence of cardio-vascular degeneration. 


Paralysis is of definite importance, and it is stated as 
having occurred in 191 relatives of the patients observed. 


The degenerative changes issuing in paralysis may or may ° 


not be causative of insanity, but it is apparent that the 
frequency of this condition demands special attention. 


One word as to cancer: Seventy relatives were affected 
‘by cancer, but few deaths occurred in the asylum. The 
statistic stands thus: In 886 persons admitted, cancer 
occurred in 3 cases, being 1°7 per cent. of the whole 
deaths. Cancer was recorded in the ancestry of 60 
patients, affecting 70 persons. Dr. Dunlop informs me 
that these figures indicate that the rate for cancer is less 
than the rate for Scotland, and that cancer is less common 
in Murray’s Asylum than in Scotland generally. 


During twenty-five years I have had 1,104 cases under 
care, representing 886 persons; 623 of these persons 
were hereditarily predisposed to insanity, eccentricity, 
neuroses, paralysis, or alcoholism, while 394 had a dis- 
tinctly insane heredity. During the last ten years 375 
persons under care showed neurotic and insane heredity 
to the number of 304, while the heredity of insanity 
occurred in 180 cases. 


These figures include voluntary patients as well as 
certified. Table I. gives a detailed statement of these 
classes separately. Of late years there has been an in- 
creasing disposition to avoid certification, and it will be 
observed that the hereditary tendency to insanity in 
voluntary patients is as much as 33 per cent. There were 
72 patients on the registers of the asylum in the beginning 
of 1880, and these are included in the first period. The 
history of many of them was very inadequate, and I lay 
greater stress on the accuracy of the last period (from 
1895 till 1904 inclusive)—that is a term of ten years. The 
results for the last period may be stated briefly : Certified 
patients with a hereditary history of insanity, 48°53 per 
cent.; voluntary patients, 42°42 per cent. ; both classes, 
48 per cent. If the neuroses and eccentricity, paralysis, 
and alcohol are included, the results are increased to 
$1°28, 78°78, and 81°06 per cent., respectively. 


Referring to 623 certified and voluntary patients 
showing a heredity of insanity and neuroses, the total 
number of insane relatives recorded was 702 of all degrees 
of affinity, the number of neurotic relatives was 240. 
Relatives known to have suffered from paralysis num- 
bered 191, alcoholics 169, tuberculous 259, and cancerous 
70. 


Table II. gives details of the relatives affected and 
shows several well-established facts. For instance, the 
insane fathers of patients affected number 54, in the 
proportion of 30 for fathers of males and 24 for fathers 
of females. The mothers number 66, in the proportion 
of 28 for mothers of males and 38 for mothers of females. 
The direct paternal and maternal influence show the 
same tendency, while the female sex is evidently more 

liable to hereditary forms of insanity than the male sex. 
Expressed in percentages we arrive at the following 
results :— 





= Males. Females. Total. 


Total number of persons - | 471 415 886 


Persons with hereditary pre- 
disposition to insanity -| 201 193 394, 





Percentage of hereditary cases | 42°6 | 46°5 44°4 








T next pass to the consideration of eccentric and neu- 
rotic relatives, regretting that greater care has not been 
exercised in discriminating between eccentricity and 
neuroses. The influence of the fathers is expressed in 
similar ratio—as fathers of 16 males and 14 females. 





oxen Males.| Females.| Total. 12 June 1906. 





Total number of persons -| 471 415 886 
Persons with hereditary pre- 

disposition to eccentricity 

and neuroses = ° «| 130 99 229 


Percentages of hereditary cases | 27°6 | 23°8 25°8 








The proportion of fathers and mothers noted as 
eccentric more nearly approaches the insanity table, thus :— 


——— For Males.| Females. Total. 
Father eccentric - 6 2 8 
Mother eccentric - 5 4 8) 
1 6 LT 





In considering the incidence of paralysis, the results 
also resemble the Table for insanity. Although on the 
total paternal influence the figures are: males, 54; 
females, 35; total, 89; it will be observed that the 
total maternal influence is: males, 30; females, 28; 
total, 58. I believe, however, that this can be explained 
by the fact that cerebral hemorrhage, arterial degenera- 
tion, and so on, are less frequent in women than in men. 

The Table for alcoholism is, of course, liable to the same 
deduction, and may be offered without remark. 


I trust that I am not misunderstood in the use of the” 
word heredity in reference to these matters. I have no 
belief whatever in the hereditary transmission of cancer, 
or the possibility of tubercle bacilli lying dormant in 
germ cells ready to awaken to vigour in the course of 
events. It is late in the day to make these reservations, 
so one might guard against an imputation of belief in 
the malignant influence of the moon on being betrayed 
into speaking of lunacy. 


The fact remains that there are mad families, doomed 
to extinction or regenerated by prepotent new blood ; 
that in investigating the history of these families it is 
evident that degenerative diseases are common and 
widespread ; that, following on the usual experience 
of medical observations, we do not ordinarily discover 
a single cause, but rather groups of causes, which we 
may continue to term degenerative. 


I may be permitted to 1efer to environment in con- 
nection with heredity. It is, of course, a very important 
and responsible position for the physician who is con- 
sulted as to the future of a person belonging to one of 
these neuropathic families. Even if we regard heredity 
as the prime factor in the production of good or evil in 
the individual, and the generation of insane persons 
by those more or less eccentric as a great wrong, we 
must admit the regenerative effects of healthy environ- 
ment. We have in Perth an industrial school which 
for many years has been most potent in rescuing boys 
from degradation. These boys are heavily burdened 
with inheritance of vice, crime, and insanity. Indeed, 
the primary purpose of the institution was to give the 
waifs and strays a decent chance in life. The results 
of the school are none other than amazing in face of 
asylum statistics. 

I am assured by Mr. Hutcheson, the superintendent, 
that the Fechney boys turn out law-abiding, respectable, 
citizens in the proportion of at least 80 per cent. 


GENERAL PARALYSIS. 


I pass now to a brief consideration of the heredity 
of general paralysis, as represented by 39 cases, 
one being a female. Thus only 43 per cent. of the total 
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number of persons admitted represents this group. Dur- 
ing my service in the Perth District Asylum over thirty 
years ago, the disease was still rarer. It is a disease of 
great cities rather than rural districts, the urban residents 
referred to numbering 34 out of 39. It is note- 
worthy, too, that the great majority have been 
admitted during the last ten years, the percent- 
ages for the three periods being: First period, 
2-91; second period, 2°62; third period 6°66; or 
4:40 on the whole term of years. It used to be said | 
that the incidence of heredity in reference to general 
paralysis was but slight, and one endeavoured to console 
afflicted relatives by expressing that opinion. If my 
limited experience be found correct for larger numbers, 
however, that opinion must be changed. I have shown 
that ordinary forms of paralysis are very common among 
neuropathic families, especially amongst the male members 
and similarly I find records of insanity and other neuroses ; 


referable to the families of general paralytics. Table 
IIT. gives a list of these occurrences. Briefly, the heredity 
of insanity finds expression 14 times, eccentricity 


4 times, neuroses 12 times, and alcoholism 7 times. 
Rheumatism, gout, and tuberculosis are also noted. 
Thus there was a distinct neuropathic heredity in 
32 cases. Turning to those in whom no morbid heredity 
could be ascertained, they may be separately mentioned :— 


MALES ONLY. 


Family history: Ancestors : Cases. 
Insanity denied - - - ee ce es 
Consanguinity - : - - 3 
Deformities - . - - 3 
Tubercle - - - - = toete 
Rheumatism - . - - 3,4 


oy 


‘and fuller knowledge would assuredly “reveal a faulty 


EVIDENCE 

Descendants : Cases: 7 
Lupus - - . = ad 
No information - - - et a “= 

Personal history : ey 
Syphilis - s - = oo les Si 4 1, gf 
Alcoholism- =» ° - aE be 
Mental stress - - i op a 
No cause assignable - - -15 “ . 

ALCOHOLISM. 


With regard to the incidence of alcoholism, I mus, in the 
first place explain that, in so far as possible, I discourage 
the admission of habitual drunkards as voluntary patients 
to Murray’s Asylum on. the grounds that they are.so 
frequently vicious persons who require reformation rather 
than treatment; that the arrangements of a hospital for 
the insane are generally unsuitable ; and that the attitude 
towards an insane person is quite inappropriate towards 
an ordinary drunkard. The changes demonstrated by 
Table IV. are most unsatisfactory. It is disconcerting 
to find that the alcoholic persons have increased in num- 
bers throughout the three periods from 6°8 to 24°8 
per cent., the mean being 16-3. , 


On examining these 145 cases, we find that 38:32 per 
cent. were hereditarily predisposed to insanity, and 5°51 
per cent. were hereditarily predisposed to eccentricity 
and neuroses. Alcoholism was found among the near 
relatives of 24°13 per cent., while the remaining 31°72 
per cent. were apparently not of a hereditary nature. 
No doubt, occupation and environment played a con- 
siderable part in the evolution of these last-named case, 


heredity in a certain proportion of them. © 
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Taste III.— Showing the Incidence of Heredity in Patients Addicted to the Intemperate use of Alcohol or Drugs . 
Percentage 
Heredity of : Certified. Voluntary. Totals. Calculated on 
145. 
M. F. Total M, 3B el otal: M.-F. a oter 
Insanity - - - - | 38 8 46 9 1 10 47 9 56 38°62 
Neuroses 2 - : = 6 1 7 1 0 1 ze 1 8 B51 
Aleoholism - - - - 16 8 24 7 + 1 23 12 35 24°13 
None ascertained - - - | 25 8 33 11 2 13 36 =6.10 46 31°72 
85) 25 110 28 7 35 1138 32 145 100°00 
Percentage 
Certified. Voluntary. Totals. Calculated on 
886. 
By Periods : MM, 7 > otal: M.. °F. Vota. M. F. . Total. 
First to 1884 - - - 10 3 13 1 0 1 iat 3 14 68 . 
Second to 1894 - S| ips 5 27 ell 0 11 33 5 38 12°4 
Third to 1904 - - - ey TH 70 16 if 23 69 24 93 24°8 
85 86-25 110 28 if 35 113 | 32 145 16°3 











24436. (Mr. Byrne.) With reference to the points 
in the first column of your statement—on which you 
say that you are ready to give evidence, could you tell 
us what are the evils and the extent of them in your opinion 
which arise from any want of proper means for dealing 
with feeble-minded persons at the present time in regard 
to crime and immorality ?—In regard to crime there 
are many considerations. What they call recidivists on 
the Continent are very prominent in our prisons. I might 
refer to a case of which I have the notes here. A woman 
was apprehended some ten times for breach of the peace 
and was placed in Perth general prison again and again 
for the same offence, without drunkenness. At length the 
sheriff sent me to the prison to examine this woman, and 
I found her to be not only grossly delusional, but distinctly 
feeble-minded. I certified her as insane. She was sent 
to the asylum and thence discharged, recovered. 


24437. How soon ?—Within some months. She wasan 
excellent worker and quite quiet when under slight control, 
and the superintendent thought he was justified in sending 
herhome. The medical officer for the parish of settlement 
of this person, found her one day occupying the middle of 
of the village street with a scythe. Being accustomed to 
this sort of case, he jumped off his horse and parleyed 
with her and deprived her of her weapon. She was again 
certified as insane and sent back to the asylum, where she 
remained. That was one of those cases that might very 
weli have escaped attention in a large prison, and perhaps 
would be more fitted for a reformatory Home than for 
either the prison or the asylum. I do not think that woman 
required the elaborate and expensive treatment of an 
asylum. 


24438. Do you think there are many cases of that 
nature or something like that, especially if you include 
the drunkards, but she was not a drunkard ?—No. If 
we regard the criminals only, I think there must be many 
cases, because the medical officer of the prison said that 
if I certified that woman I would require to certify a great 
many more. 


24439. Do you agree with Dr. Clouston that there 
should be a careful examination in the prison ?—I sug- 
gested that to a previous Departmental Committee, and 
I was told that such an officer had been appointed, but 
an officer skilled in mental diseases had not been, 
and has not yet been appointed. 


24440. You recommend that ?— Yes. 


24441, What is the proper treatment for such cases, 
supposing the permanent mental infirmity is established ? 





Would you recommend indeterminate detention ?—Yes. 
In regard to feeble-minded criminals, the indeterminate 
sentences I have seen in operation at Elmira seem to be 
something like what should be required. You will see 
later in my statement that I have recommended that there 
should be a revival of the Scottish law of interdiction, 
because I think it is quite a useful discrimination to make 
between the absolutely insane or the absolutely idiotic 
and the feeble-minded. I think it might be very helpful — 
to have these feeble-minded people dealt with under 
some such law as the law of interdiction. 


24442, You have mentioned one important class of 
case. Are there other cases of feeble-minded persons who 
are not dealt with satisfactorily at present which cause — 
scandal or inconvenience or danger to the community ?— 
Yes, there is the habitual drunkard, of course. ~ 


24443. Do you agree with the general principles of the 
Inebriates Act ?—So far as they have gone. 


24444. Are you in favour of compulsory committal 7— 
Yes, but I think it is very important that we should - 
not recommend that everybody should be swept 
into reformatory institutions. Control should be exer- 
cised, and that control should orly be exercised by 
authority of the courts of law, a skilled judge taking 
all the circumstances into consideration and dealing with 
each individual case on its own merits. 


24445. I notice you refer expressly to an individual © 
whom we know in England and do not know how to deal 
with, that is the man who works and maintains his family 
during the week, but he drinks every second Saturday and — 
has alcoholic mania ?—I think it must be left to the 
Sheriff to decide whether the circumstances are such 
as to make it necessary for that man to be sent to a re- 
formatory, or to be interdicted and put under control so 
far as his wages are concerned. 


24446. Such a person as that would not be feeble- 
minded in the ordinary sense ?—I regard most drunkards 
as vicious persons. 


- 24447. And that class especially ?—Yes. 


24448. A sharp punishment might be given to such a 
man ?—Yes, but not short. That leads into very great 
difficulties. For instance, I had a voluntary patient 
lately who was a labouring man with not more than 20s. a 
week. Old age was creeping on him. He broke down 
mentally and became depressed, and he came to me volun- 
tarily because he was afraid he would drown himself. 
That man had saved £600, and yet he was drunk every 
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week of his life. He put aside a modest shilling every 
Saturday night, got drunk and slept it off on the Sunday, 
and thereafter was alwys first at work on the Monday 
"morning. 
24449. Are such cases fairly common in Scotland ?—Do 
you mean the Saturday drunkard ? 


24450. Yes ?—Yes, very common, especially in Glasgow. 


24451. We have been told by some witnesses in England 
that they practically do not exist, that such a man 
may drink too much, but he is really not an inebriate ?—I 
think if you take evidence from Lancashire you will find 
that not only is the Saturday night drunkard very common 
there, but the wife is so fully aware of the appropriate 
treatment, or what she considers to be the appropriate 
treatment, that she buys a pennyworth of tartar emetic 
to clear her husband out. I think you will find that 
already in evidence given before a Departmental 
Committee. 


24452. You think that existing methods do not suit 
people like that; they are not properly punished with a 
10s. fine or three days in prison 7?—No. Such cases as I 
have stated to you must be dealt with by a judge who has 
all the evidence before him, a judge who is accustomed 
to sift evidence, and will authorise control if it appears 
to him to be necessary. 


24453. At present he can only award fine and im- 
prisonment. Would you leave it open to him to award 
long reformatory treatment and to attach the man’s 
wages and so on ?—Yes. 


24454. It is the criminal law that wants improving ?— 
Yes, but when one talks about the criminal law, one must 
remember that it is intimately connected with the lunacy 
law, and it is our desire that there should be no stigma 
attached to the milder cases of feeble-mindedness. 


24455. Have you any practical suggestions to make to 
us with regard to the difficulties that now arise from the 
discharge of patients from asylums who are cured or 
recovered in the technical sense, but who are in danger of a 
relapse ?—Perhaps I might be allowed to read an extract 
from my last report, so that you may know exactly what 
happens and the difficulties one has in administrating the 
affairs of an asylum. 


24456. I think you might put that in ?—Very well. 
(Handing in extract from report videinfra.) Imay say that 
I have to deal entirely with private patients; I have 
nothing to do with the State supported class. The 
private patients who come to me being maintained by 
their own friends, the friends on ceasing payment naturally 
force the discharge of the patient unless he can be regarded 
as so dangerously insane that he should be reported to the 
procurator fiscal as a person who would be a danger to the 
lieges if discharged. Now, in twenty-six years, and in 
dealing with something like 1,200 patients, I have only 
gone once to the procurator fiscal to protest against the 
discharge of a patient. That patient was so dangerous 
that he was detained in the pauper asylum of the district. 
There are many patients who are discharged against advice, 
but some of these I am bound to say do very well. It 
depends very much on the home and the care and the 
control that they have afterwards. The most of those 
that are discharged against advice naturally come back. 


_Re-DiscHarGE oF PATIENTS FRoM ASYLUM CARE AND 
CoNTROL. 


Excerpt from 79th Annual Report.—James Murray’s 
Royal Asylum, Perth. 


“Twenty-seven patients were received for the first 
time, nine returned relapsed after having been discharged 
recovered, and four returned on recrudescence of mental 
disorder. The intervals of sanity in these relapsed 
cases were generally of considerable duration—two had 
enjoyed excellent health for twenty years, one for sixteen 
years, one for thirteen years, two for ten years, and two 
for seven years. Others were of shorter duration, some 
going home for a change, others alternating between 
home and the asylums as many as six times. 

“The number of re-admissions (thirteen) was unprece- 
dented in the history of the asylum, and the number of 
those suffering from recurrence of mental disorder (twenty- 
two) was also disproportionate. In these observations the 
word recovery is used to indicate those in whom there 
is a re-establishment of mental soundness permitting 


of the return of the patient to his place in the world 
without requiring the care and supervision of others. 
The “ lucid interval’? may prove to be of life-long duration, 
it may be for years, or only for months. Doubts have been 


of these cases. It has been represented as a wrong to 
the lieges. This is a new phase of opinion. For many 
years we have been accustomed to accusations of undue 
detention in Asylums, elaborate safeguards have been 
devised to protect the insane from that evil, and now 
the tide of opinion seems to be setting in a contrary 
direction. As the law stands there is no longer authority 
for the detention of a person after he ceases to be insane 
and in the great majority of cases, it would be an in- 
tolerable hardship to be detained indefinitely because of a 
possibility of untoward remote consequences. No doubt 
there are those, including many who have never been 
under custodial care, who should be limited in liberty 
of action under revised legal enactments; but the advo- 
cates of extreme measures will have to be content with 
less Spartan remedies than they formulate. The practice 
of discharge on recovery or even on improvement, may 
entail occasional hardships; but on the whole it is ap- 
propriate to existing conditions. For instance, I have a 
case coming in periodically when he feels that an attack 
is impending. He is a bachelor, and leaves his home 
for treatment, as one might seek a Spa. One of the 
outstanding authors of the Victorian Period was similarly 
affected. 

There are many discharged who come short of complete 
recovery. There are cases removed against advice. 
They may not be “ dangerous” in the sense that report 
to the Procurator Fiscal is necessary. I have only once 
reported to him on this ground, but have had to discharge 
unfit persons repeatedly. 

The system of pass is used extensively by me, but it 
is not reported by the General Board of Lunacy. T 
rarely use the system of probation, but it is advocated by 
Dr. Carlyle Johnstone as an important means of after-care 
—cf. Trans. 4th International Home Relief Congress, 
Edinburgh.” 

A. R. Urquhart. 


24457. Did you hear Dr. Clouston’s evidence this morne 
ing as to the discharge ?—I am afraid I did not catch it. 


24458. You speak very favourably of the results of the 
industrial schools in the neighbourhood of Perth. Have 
you any suggestion to make in connection with industrial 
schools in regard to dealing with the feeble-minded ?—I 
think the industrial schools offer a very good illustration 
and indication of what should be done for the young 
criminal. The young criminal, say from twenty to twenty- 
five, should be kept in a reformatory by himself, and not 
mixed with the general prison population. With regard 
to this question of, feeble-mindedness among children, I 


‘have gone over the children in the elementary schools in 


Perth to the number of 3,759, end also in the industrial 
schools to the number of about 260, and it is a very re- 
markable thing that the feeble-minded children in these 
industrial schools do not exist. 


24459. ‘They are excluded, they wiil not take them ?— 
But even the dull and backward. Those complained 
of as dull and backward were of a very much higher plane 
than the dull and backward in the elementary schools. 


24460. Do you think the industrial schools might be 
utilised on a somewhat different system for training the 
feeble-minded ?—No, I think they want schools of their 
own. Of course there is a difficulty about that, about the 
stigma of which you have heard so much attaching to a 
special school or a special class ; but, as a matter of fact, 
stigma attaches to every form of custodial care. With some 
such arrangement you are in a much better position in 
the interests of the lieges, and so I donot make much cf the 
stigma personally. 


24461. (Mr. Hobhouse.) You have devoted a good 
deal of your attention to this question of heredity ?— 
Yes, I have worked a good deal at it. 


24462. Do you agree with the evidence given by Dr. 
Clouston ?—I did not hear that part of ns evidence. 


24463. Do you agree that heredity can be traced in 
eases of feeble-mindedness ?—Yes. I have prepared 
family trees of something like 280 families. If the Com- 
mission has time to look over some of these in connection 
with feeble-mindedness and alcoholism—— 


A. f. 
Urquhart. 
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24464, How far do your trees go back ?—Unfortunately 
they do not go back very far. 


24465,. But how far ?—One of them goes back to the 
great great grandfather. That was designed as showing 
the extinction of an insane femily. You very seldom get 
beyond the grandfather. 

24466. Does the grandfather exhibit signs of weak- 
mindedness as distinguished from insanity ?—Not 
necessarily. All insanity is weak-mindedness, is it not ? 


24467, That is just what I wanted to get at ?—Insanity 
may be acquired later in life, but I thought that the 
Commission did not take very much interest in that part 
of our work; I thought the Commission were more 
interested in feeble-mindedness, idiocy, and those con- 
genital conditions. 

24468. Do you find among these cases that you have 
traced that there is weak-mindedness or feeble-mindedness 
in the grandfather invariably ?—No. 


24469. Then where does the question of heredity come 
in ?—Do you mean how can you say that anybody is 
hereditarily insane ? 

24470. No, not insane, but weak-minded or defective- 
minded ?—You will find that a family is defective and 
insane and epileptic, and that you have various other 
forms of congenital mental weakness, or you may find that 
a weak-minded father had a weak-minded child. You 
might find, on the other hand, as generally happens, that 
all forms of distinct weak-mindedness end in the ex- 
tinction of families. It is nature’s method of extinguish- 
ing an unfit family. 

24471. (Chairman.) Perhaps you will be so good as to 
‘show us your diagrams now ?—(The witness here displayed 
numerous diagrams on a board.) The first Table shows 
Case No. 2596. This is a large family on both sides, and 
in the first generation noted there was cancer and nervous- 
‘ness. The family throughout are nervous. Two of them 
became insane after operations. The next Table shows 
the transformation of alcoholism to eccentricity and 
insanity with alcoholism. Case No. 2441. Grandfather 
alcoholic and his son eccentric. This eccentric person 
married an eccentric wife. 


24472. (Mr. Byrre.) Was she eccentric before she married 
him or only after ?—The eccentricity was life-long in both 


these persons, and I suppose the marriage was a proof 
-of the eccentricity. At any rate, the first child was still- 


born, the first son was eccentric, the third was an 
idiot, the next was alcoholic and insane, and the youngest 
child was extremely nervous, leaving just one daughter 
out of that family who was normal. Case No. 2414. 
This shows the close relation of insanity and alcoholism. 
Case No. 2003. Here is a decidedly eccentric individual 
who was still considered as sane by his fellows and was a 
successful man of business. With regard to his family, 
the first three children became insane, the following son 
was insane, and the three younger sons were idlers and 
loafers, who dissipated the family means. 


24473. What was the mother in that case ?—I could 
get no information of her character, and antecedents, and 
she is marked doubtful. Then I might show one of 
persistent insanity with extinction of the family. Case 
No. 2107 goes back five generations. These insane 
persons were married, and they left two daughters who 
both became insane. An alcoholic married into that 
family, and the issue was insanity and early death, and 
now there are only three extremely nervous individuals 
left in this branch of the family. 


24474. But the children of the insane daughter 
were all normal, and the dreadful people were those who 
belonged to aside branch ?—Yes, that happens repeatedly. 
These tables are presented with a very severe qualification. 
We are occupied with the very worst cases in the country. 
This gives no adequate indication of the regeneration: of 
families by the introduction of prepotent new blood. 
Iam dealing with people who have gone from bad to worse, 
whereas the converse is just as true that by the introduc- 
tion of fresh blood a decadent family may be restored in its 
generations. We require an investigation of the facts 
arising ‘rom a study of a great number of families taken 
at random from general experience. Insanity of course 
is most dreadful as a pauperising affliction. These two 
branches of the family had so Jong’ drifted apart that it 
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was not till the two persons were in the asylum that 
it was found out that they were related. This person 
being married to an alcoholic in the very last line had 
two syphilitic children who are both dead, and this 
other branch of the family has been extinguished by 
tuberculosis. 


24475. (Mrs. Pinsent.) It would be very interesting to 
know how many of these people were State-supported 
before their families became extinct ?—I do not think there 
were any. You can imagine what the state of matters 
would be in another stratum of society were things going 
so very badly as here. This other family is of English 
descent, and is if possible still worse. There were 
eleven of this family, and they have practically become 
extinct. There is one person in the family who is far 
above the average in mental power. She is the 
only survival from the wreckage of this crowd. The 
next Table shows a very large family, and the chart is 
designed to show the persistence of suicide. Those who 
are not insane are mostly morose and depressed individuais, 
In this tranch the family escaped the taint probably 
through the introduction of fresh blood. The same sort 
of evidence might be repeated indefinitely, especially in 
regard to alcoholism. 


24476. (Mr. Hebhouse.) In these Tables you practically 
draw no distinction between defective-mindedness and 
insanity ?—Yes, there is the difference that was commonly 
made in distinguishing between the congenital cases, that 
is to ‘say, those who were born or in early infancy 
had shown themselves to be defective, and those who 
in after life became insane; but they are branches of the 
same defect. 


24477. You do not draw any difference between the 
strength of the disease, the virulence of the disease ? 
——No. Ferd 

24478. (Dr. Dunlop.) We have had quite a large 
amount of evidence before the Commission regarding the 
incompleteness of the provision of imbecile asylums in 
Scotland. I suppose you agree with that ?—Yes. 


24479. Is the provision of these asylums a duty that 
can be met by philanthropy ?—I doubt that very much. 
We have a difficulty in finding a place for an imbecile or 
idiotic child. If we take Baldovan, the money that was 
required last year for the support of Baldovan amounted — 
to something like £4,000. £70 was the total amount of 
the subscription list, from philanthropic members of the 
community. yi ; 

24480. That was the total amount after collecting as 
hard as the collectors could ?—Yes. 


24481. It is a public duty that ought to be borne at 
the public expense ?—Yes, I think so. 


24482. Should the duty of dealing with imbeciles and 
idiots be undertaken by the same authorities as tho 


which look after lunacy ?—Yes. +9 


24483. The Poor Law relief in lunacy has worked well ?— 
Yes. ; 


24483a. But .is there any distinction that could be 
made with advantage in the administration of insanity 
or feeble-mindedness or idiocy ?—I think not. 


24484. In Scotland the two have been dealt with by 
the same authorities and generally similarly ?—Yes. 


94485. Is there any advantage in separating them ?—I 
do not think so; I think it would introduce great con- 
fusion. Of course, you are aware that in the Code the 
schools have been entitled to start classes for feeble- 
minded or backward children. Now if these feeble-minded 
children are sorted.out from the schools, they must be under 
some authority. One proposition is that they should be 
dealt with as the deaf and dumb and the blind, that the 
education of the deaf and dumb and the blind and the 
feeble-minded should be under the scholastic authority. 
The other proposition is that the school boards should 
not be liable for the maint: nance of the mentally defective, 
and while they might provide classes for them, they should 
not be entitled to go any further than to give them 
facilities, they should not be entitled to do anything as 
regards their maintenance. Now it is a little difficult to 
follow, but you will understand that the Government 
grant, the equivalent grant, can be given for all insane 
persons and idiotic persons, whether they are boarded 
out, or in asylums in Scotland, and therefore it 
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makes a little difference to the ratepayer whether 
the education authority will undertake this work or 
the parish council. On the one hand, if you put it 
on the school board you lose the proportion of the equi- 
valent grant ; on the other hand, if you put it in the 
hands of the parish council you attach a stigma to them 
namely, the association of pauperism with the affairs 
of the family. 

24486. Do you think it is a legitimate function of the 
Education Department to deal with uneducable children ? 
—No. 


24487. They should not have the care of idiots ?—No- 


24488. Or low grade imbeciles ?—No. 


24489. Or high grade imbeciles ?—I think there should 
be one authority for all kinds of mental defect, and that 
authority, which has been proved successful in practice 
for so many years in Scotland, is the authority of the 
General Board of Lunacy, although that is an unfortunate 
name. 


24490. Any new name would get equally prejudiced 
very shortly ?—Yes, it would be equally degraded. 


24491. You think that the training schools such as 
Larbert or Baldovan should be under the jurisdiction 
of the Board of Lunacy, and should have nothing to do 
with the Board of Education ?—Certainly. 


24492. It is not a justifiable function for the Board of 
Education.?—No, nor is it in the interest of the ratepayers, 
the equivalent grant being possible to the one and not to 
the other. 

24493. But that would be manipulated ?—Yes ? 


_ 94494. You were talking of special schools for defective 

children. Are you of opinion that any amount of teaching 
or education will ever cure imbecility or mental defects ?— 
You are asking a general question ; I must differentiate 
the different kinds. For instance, a few years ago I was 
horrified by a lady saying that the mentally and physi- 
cally defective children of Perth were neglected. I took 
the matter up, and we got the compulsory officer to 
look into the question. He found fifteen children who 
were defective, mentally or physically, in the school area 
of Perth, but of course he could not gather them all. 
While the Board did not think it worth while doing 
anything two years ago, perhaps they have now rather 
awakened to the necessity for doing something; and I 
went over some 3,759 children in Perth lately and 
found thirty-two children who were either feeble-minded 
or very dull and backward, and who were not properly 
placed in those elementary schools. 


24495. There is a class not properly placed ?—Yes. 


24496. And the number is about thirty-two out of 
4,000 ?—Yes, about 0°7 per cent. ) am quite sure, 
speaking generally, that 3,759 of these children would 
not be properly placed at Baldovan or Larbert. - 

24497. These include the dull and backward ?—Yes. 


24498. Are you aware of the fact that the dull and 
backward children are excluded from these classes by 
the law ?7—Yes, but you know they insensibly shade into 
them. Who is to be the judge of whether a child is dull 
and backward or feeble-minded ? We would probably 
all come to a different decision about every child. It 
might depend on the time of the day that we were looking 
at the child. 

24499. As soon as there is mental defect of any serious 
grade, special classes are not of very great advantage ?— 
If they are of sufficiently low grade as to have to go to 
Baldovan or Larbert I cannot imagine a better place for 
them than these imbecile asylums, where they are taught 
and where I daresay.a few might be rescued and made 
self-supporting, but that with great difficulty. Dr. Greig 
at Baldovan is pressing for more educable children to 
be sent to Baldovan, which I rather deprecate, if that 
should mean the exclusion of idiots. I would ask the 
Commission to note that Baldovan Asylum was originally 
founded by Sir Reginald Ogilvie to be a training school 
for ordinary orphan children and idiots and imbeciles, 


on the plausible idea that the two classes of ordinary 
orphans and defective children would re-act upon one 
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another for the benefit of both. That was found to be an Lsg. M.D., 
absolute failure, and the two classes had to be separated ¥.2.C.P.E. 


and separate buildings had to be built. 


24500. At all events you are in favour of day schools 
for the milder grades and boarding schools for the lower 
grades ?—Yes. 


24501. The day schools being under the education 
authority ?—Yes. 


24502. On the one consideration, namely, that the chil- 
dren must be educable ?—Yes. 


24503. Now, there are the prison eases, insane persons, 
some delusionary and some not, that find their way in 
and out of prison. Are you in favour of a State 
asylum, an enlargement of the State lunatic department 
practically ?—A prison establishment for insane persons ? 


24504. It might be situated anywhere, a State-managed 
asylum ?—Yes, a State-managed reformatory asylum. 


24505. There is a great want of such an institution in 
the country ?—Yes, 


24506. Many of those cases can readily be certified 
as insane, but they cannot be certified because they would 
be shortly discharged from the asylums ?—Yes. They 
are not fit to be in the asylums, and I think that one may 
say that the governors of the prisons are glad when they 
are discharged, from the prisons, because they are hardly 
fit to be occupants of cells. 


24507. You have already spoken about the compulsory 
detention of inebriates being required for certain extreme 
eases. A husband should be able by a petition to get a 
drunken wife locked up ?—Yes. 

24508. What is your opinion of the applicability of 
the process of curatorship ?—The process of curatory 
is for a lower grade than for the merely feeble-minded. 


24509. Would not such a process be very applicable 
to the case of the habitual drunkard ?—I would rather 
have interdiction, proceeding on the conseil de famille as 
I have indicated. 


24510. (Dr. Needham.) I see that you are in favour 


of breaking up densely populated establishments, “ and 
in favour of providing variety of accommodation, and 
it is particularly gratifying to find that Mr. Hine, 
whose great experience in designing modern asylums 
must be well known to the Commission, is in favour of 
simpler construction, a greater land area, and a more 
homely entourage for the mentally afflicted than we have 
been generally accustomed to.’ Can you point to any 
plan of Mr. Hine’s which shows this’simpler construction ? 
—No, he has prepared no plan so far as I am aware. 


24511. You say that the later developments of architec- 


ture in Scotland, have been on those lines. 
one of the latest developments ?—Yes. 


24512. Is it on the lines of cheap construction ?—It was 
intended, to be, and it is to be hoped that eventually the 
cost of Bangour will be much less than has been feared. 
It went up to about £600 a bed, the housing of each 
patient was to cost £600 of capital sum. But you must 
not take Bangour as an indication of the cost of this kind 
of asylum, because the Committee bought an estate and 
thereafter found that they had no means of conveyance 
to the estate, and they built a railway. Then there was 
no water, and the water scheme cost a great deal of 
money. You have to-add all that. 


24513. You have to add £100,000 ?—I could not say. 
If you refer to the new Aberdeen Asylum you will find that 
a very moderately priced asylum. 


24514. Do you remember the cost per bed ?—No, 
but I know it was something quite modest. 


24515. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would 
like to add ?—I do not think so, except that I am very 
much obliged to the head masters of the schools in Perth 
and to other ladies and gentlemen who have enabled me 
to prepare this information for the Commission. 


Is Bangour 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


J. Quin DonatD, Esq., L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. (Edin.), called ; and Examined, 


24516. (Chairman.) You have been so kind as to give 
us a statement of your evidence; may we put it on the 
notes ?—Yes. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN BY 
J. Quin Donaxp, Esq., L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. (EDIN.), 
MepicaL SUPER'NTENDENT OF THE INVERNITH 
LopgE RETREAT, COLINSBURGH, FIFE. 


InveRNITH LoDGE RETREAT. 


I am desirous of offering information to the Com- 
mission in regard to persons suffering from inebriety, 
either in alcohol or drugs. For nearly six years I have 
devoted my whole time to the treatment of inebriety 
and narcomania, and during that period I have been 
licensed under the Inebriate Acts of 1879-1900, my 
licence having been granted first by the Staffordshire 
County Council, secondly by the Kirkcudbrightshire 
County Council, and lastly by the Fife County Council. 


I have come to the conclusion, after careful study 
and experience, that inebriety and narcomania are 
mental diseases, which, if properly treated, are to a 
certain extent curable and preventable. J am convinced 
that there is no method of curing either of these diseases 
except by the victims being put in a place free from 
temptation and under proper control, where their physical 
strength can be built up by means of healthy surround- 
ings, proper and regular diet, and, as the disease is a 
mental one, healthy habits formed and educational 
measures used, 


When I state that I believe the disease to be a mental 
one I mean that inebriates are mentally defective ; that 
is, they are not at times able to control themselves ; that 
it is a disease in which loss of mental balance takes place ; 
that fear of consequences do not deter; that judgment 
and will-power are completely swept away, and natural 
affection lost. 


The term “ craving for aleohol”’ is an every-day phrase, 
but only those who have studied the question understand 
the meaning of it. There are really two kinds of craving : 
first, the physical craving which a person experiences 
after having drunk to excess, and from certain states of 
ill-health where there is depression, discomfort, or pain. 
This craving can easily be remedied. But there is 
another kind of craving which is of a very different nature, 
and which does not assume a craving in the ordinary 
sense of the word: it is a state of mental unrest. The 
subject may apparently be in the best of health, may 
have no apparent bodily need for stimulation, may have 
no temptation specially offered him, may have no malaise, 
may fully realise the danger of taking the first glass of 
alcohol, knowing that it will inevitably lead to excess, 
and yet without rhyme or reason he will deliberately 
drink. The craving here, therefore, is a subtle, indes- 
cribable, and almost inexpressible state of mind which 
demands stimulation. Then again it may assume what 
may be called force of habit. A person has been ac- 
customed for a length of time to go into temptation, to 
which he knows he will yield and which he knows to be 
wrong, but he has not the will-power to evade the temp- 
tation. I can cite instances of this indirect craving. A 
patient, who was with me upwards of a year, and who, 
during that time, had been an absolute teetotaller, and 
who during the time he was with me had been in London 
for three weeks on leave of absence, without any super- 
vision, and when he returned to his old environment 
after he left me had no difficulty in resisting the many 
temptations offered to him during those periods. He 
was placed sometimes in surroundings which made it 
difficult for him to refuse alcohol, and knew that if he 
touched a single drop it would not end there. On going 
to fill a post of responsibility, on which to a certain extent 
his future career depended, he had a few hours to wait 
before fulfilling his engagement. Without any cause 
apparent to himself or anyone he went into a hotel bar 
where he was a perfect stranger, drank a bottle of lager 
beer, and next day was hopelessly drunk. Another 
case in point is that of a student who, having been with 
me for several months an absolute teetotaller, returned 


home and remained steadfast until a few days before 
an examination on which depended a great deal. He 
walked out of the house with no intention to drink, and 
for no reason apparent to himself went into a public 
house, ordered a glass of whisky, with the result that he 
was so bad in a few days that he had to be sent back to 
me. There is no doubt that there was a mental defect 
at these particular times in both cases, and they are only 
two of many I could cite. 


The law as it stands cannot compel those suffering 
from these diseases to be detained unless they commit 
offences under the 1900 Act; and, in my opinion, unless 
compulsory powers are given by which inebriates and 
narcomaniacs can be compulsorily detained it will be 
impossible to deal with the great majority of them. 


At present, as the law stands, an inebriate may sign 
under the Act voluntarily, and as inebriates are not as 
a rule in a fit state of mind to judge for themselves, it is 
extremely difficult to get them to believe that, in so 
doing, they are domg what is right. They are at times 
absolutely unfit to manage their own affairs and 
have no mental balance, and therefore it is the 
duty of the State to protect these people against them- 
selves. At present the friends and relations are at 
the mercy of dipsomaniacs, and unless the law is 
altered they will continue to be so. I repeatedly 
receive letters from friends of dipsomaniacs asking me if 
there is no way to compel them to go into a retreat ; my 
reply to which, of course, is in the negative. 


Then again narcomaniacs, who indulge either in morphia 
or cocaine by the hypodermic method, do not come 
under the Inebriate Acts; and, as unfortunately . 
this class of persons is rapidly increasing and extending, it 
makes it all the more necessary for something to be done 
for them in the same way as those suffering from 
dipsomania. 


That a cure can be effected by measures such as I have 
mentioned, I would lay before the Commission some of 


my results, as given in my Report of 3lst December, — 


1905, to the Inspector of Retreats. I may state that 
my experience has been confined to male patients of the 
better class. Out of the 215 cases whom I have treated, 
45 have been cured, and by cured I mean that they have 
been at least a year away from me and have not returned 
to their habit ; thirty-three are doing well ; that is to say 
a year has not elapsed since they left me, but they have 
not returned to their habit; sixty-four cases have re- 
lapsed ; forty-three have not been traced; two died 
under treatment, and twenty-eight are still under treat- 
ment. Deducting those who have not been traced, those 
who died under treatment, and those who are still under 
treatment, the percentage of cured is 31°6, those doing 
well, 23°2, and those relapsed, 45. 


In looking into the cause of the large percentage of 
relapsed, I find two causes : first, the majority have had no 
real desire to be cured—they have simply been sent 
by their friends as a last resource, and have only come 
under compulsion; and second, the period of time they 
remained has been far too short. The average period 
of treatment over all is only about six months, and lam 
convinced that if this were doubled better results would be 
shown. There have been before the public of recent years 
advertised short cuts to cure. I mean treatment by 
the administration of certain drugs which act as specifics 
in removing desire for alcohol, and thus curing the patient 
of his habit. The cure of inebriety is, to a great extent, 
prophylactic; and, the disease being a mental one, I 
cannot understand how these methods are either scientific 
or based even on common sense. It would be just as 
reasonable for a medical man engaged in lunacy to advocate 
the use of a drug by which lunacy in a patient might be - 
prevented or cured. Anyone, I think, advocating this, 
would be more likely to be thought the lunatic himself. 
I have tried these methods, and I am led to believe that 
they not only fail to do good, but often do actual harm. 
I admit that slight cases have been cured by these methods, 
but I firmly believe that it was rather by suggestion, by 
trading on the credulity of the patient, than by the drugs 
injected or swallowed. I have had thirty-four cases 
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who have come to me after they have been through 
one or more of these drug cures. Eight of these cases 
have died. I have invariably found that patients who 
have undergone one of these drug cures before they came 
to me are more difficult to deal with than those who have 
not. Their faith in cure seems to have been shattered. 


I think all Retreats should be licensed under the Acts. 
Government supervision is, in my opinion, necessary for 
the proper carrying out of the work, and it is the duty 
of the Government to see that no one can receive a licence 
under the Acts unless they can show that they are proper 
and fit persons to carry on the work. I also think that, 
as far as possible, every licensee should hold a medical 
qualification. 


Joun Q. Donatp, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. (Edin.) 


24517. (Dr. Dunlop.) You have been engaged for a 
fairly long time in treating dipsomaniacs and narco- 
maniacs 7—Yes, about six years. 


24518. The general conclusion you have come to is that 


these cases are essentially cases of mental disorder ?—Yes. 
; 
24519. In some cases mild and in others cases not so 


mild ?—Yes. 


24520. Have you any experience to which you can point as 
regards the necessity for the compulsory detention of 
these people ?—Yes, a great deal. The law as it is at 
present does not compel an inebriate to go under treatment 
unless of his own voluntary will. An inebriate as a rule 
is not able to judge for himself and if he does judge he 
willnot go. His friends have no power to force him, and if 
such a man goes very much against his will then the object 
of the cureis defeated. If he were put in for a considerable 
time his irritability would pass off and he would have a 
better chance of cure. 


24521. Many of the cases as you receive them are really 
not capable of making up their own minds, and they require 
their nearest relations to make up their minds for them ?— 
Yes 


24522. You only treat better class cases ?—Yes, and 
only male cases. 


24523. From your own personal experience you know 
that there is a great necessity for powers of compulsory 
detention ?—Yes. 


24524. You say in your statement, “ They have simply 
been sent by their friends as a last resource and they 
only come under compulsion.” That is indirect com- 
pulsion ?—Yes. There has been some indirect influence 
brought to bear upon them in the way of cutting off 
supplies and so on, and they have been obliged to come. 


24525. Also because of threats by masters ?—Yes, and 
threats of sending them abroad. 


24526. Acknowledging the incapacity of the drunkard 
to look after his affairs, have you any opinion as to the 
advisability of appointing curators to take charge of their 
affairs ?—Yes. I think it would be advisable, because 
they may be right for a time, but in most cases their 
attacks are periodic; after going all right for a time the 
_mental unrest comes and then the breakdown, and all the 
good is undone. 


24527. You have known cases of fortunes that have 
been wasted ?—Yes. Most inebriates are pretty well 
penniless. 

24528. In some cases it would be desirable to have a 
curator ?—Yes. 


24529. You think that a most desirable change in the 
daw ?—Yes. 


24530. Are you aware of the procedure that there 
is in the appointment of a curator in this country ?— Only 
generally. 


103—III. 


Questions 24517 to 24547, 
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24531. With regard to the narcomaniacs, how are they 
as a class compared with dipsomaniacs ?—They are a 
growing class. Narcomania is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. The use of the hypodermic syringe is becoming 
a common thing now. There is scarcely a week passes 
but I am asked to take such cases. They are much more 
difficult to deal with than ordinary dipsomaniacs in so 
far as treatment is concerned, and they are victims of 
great delusions. Money is no object to them. They are 
more dangerous to themselves than dipsomaniacs. 


24532. Would you apply the same conclusions to the 
narcomaniacs, that many of them are mentally affected 
and that they are incapable of managing their affairs ? 
—Yes. 


24533. And they ought to be dealt with in the same 
way ?—Yes. 


24534. You are aware of a little flaw in the Inebriates 
Act, in the definition of an inebriate, whereby some of 
these most desirable cases are excluded from being brought 
under the Act ?—Yes. I have had to deal with that 
several times. The Act says it is a person “ who by 
reason of intemperate drinking.” Now most narcomaniacs 
do not drink, and therefore they cannot be certified as 
habitual drunkards or inebriates. 


24535. The man who drinks his morphia can be brought 
under the Act, but not the man who injects it ?—That 
is so. 


24536. I suppose we may take the figures as regards 
the percentage of cures to be correct ?—Yes. 


24537. Do you happen to know whether these largely 
advertised drug cures have any good effect ?—My 
experience is that they do more harm than good. 


24538. You have known many a failure ?—Nearly every 
man that comes to me and has used these cures has been 
a failure, or rather is in a worse condition. It injures 
the man physically. I believe the drug that is injected 
is a strong nerve tonic,and the reaction is so great that 
the man is in a worse condition after trying these cures. 
I have no belief in them. My experience is such that 1 
think it is a pity that the law cannot stop them. 


24539. Theoretically they are absurd ?—Yes, 
24540. And you found them an utter failure ?—Yes. 


24541. There is no simple method of treatment by 
drugs which will replace the more expensive institution 
treatment ?—No. 

24542. (Mr. Burden.) I notice you suggest that all 
institutions dealing with inebriates should be licensed ? 
—Yes. 

24543. By whom ?—By the Government, and in Scotland 
by the Scottish Office. 


24544. Not by the local authority ?—No. 
24545. What advantage do you think you will get ?— 


J. Quin 
Donald, Esq. 
LR. CPs, 
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(Edin.) 
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All my dealings with my patients are directly with the . 


Scottish Office and after they come to me I have to notify 
them to the County Council. All my dealings are with 
the Scottish Office; I think it is useless having to go 
through another application. 


24546. You think it would be a great advantage to 
have the licences granted by the central authority rather 
than by the local authority ?—Yes. 


24547. (Mr. Byrne.) What method would you recom- 
mend for inebriates who themselves would not go toa 
Retreat ? How would you get them sent there? Should 
the magistrates do it, or would it be the High Court ?— 
I think the simplest method would be—and it must be 
private—for two friends to make a request to the sheriff, 
saying that so and so was an inebriate, and then he could 
appoint two independent witnesses to inquire into the 
matter and let him commit if the statement was true. 
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Joun Cunnrnenam, Esq., M.B., C.M., J.P., called ; and Examined 
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24548, (Chairman.) You have been so kind as to give 


Jones may we put it on the 


Cunningham, us.a statement of your evidence ; 
Esq., M.B., notes ?—Yes. 
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OFFICER TO THE “ GIRGENTI HOME” FOR INEBRIATES 
BELONGING TO GLASGOW CORPORATION, PAROCHIAL 
Mepicau Orrtcer, DepuTE MepicaL OFFICER OF 
HATLH FOR THE BURGH OF STEWARTON, SURGEON 
UNDER THE Factory ACTS FOR THE PARISHES OF 
SrEWARTON AND Dunuop, | VISITING PHYSICIAN TO 
THE BoOARDED-oUT PavrER LUNATICS IN THE DIs- 
TRICT BELONGING TO GLASGOW AND Govan ParisH 
Councits, J.P. ror THE County or Ayr, INCOME- 
~Ax COMMISSIONER OF SUPPLY FOR THE NORTHERN 
District or AYRSHIRE; MEMBER OF ‘THE SCHOOL 
BoaRD FOR TWELVE YEARS AND CHAIRMAN FOR 
Nine YEARS. 


Since leaving Glasgow University in 1889, I have been 
engaged in general practice in a wide country district. 


As parochial medical officer for the parishes of Stewar- 
ton and Dunlop, I have to grant medical certificates in 
all cases of lunacy, and examine all persons seeking 
admission to the wards of the Cunningham Combination 
Poorhouse. During the last twelve years I have acted 
for the Glasgow and Govan Parish Councils, as visiting 
medical officer to the. boarded-out, pauper lunatics in this 
district of Ayrshire. 


In 1900 the Corporation of Glasgow appointed me 


medical officer to the “ Girgenti Home” for inebriates, 
and since that time I have made a special study of the 
inebriate. 


It is my intention to give evidence chiefly on the 
subject of ‘‘Inebriety,” but I shall also be prepared 
to answer questions on my work in connection with 
other medical appointments, ‘ 


The Girgenti estate was purchased by the Corporation 
of Glasgow for £7,000, but the managers have spent 
over £2,000 in making the place! suitable for accommo- 
dating and treating the class of patients to be committed 
to the Home. 


It was licensed as an Inebriate Reformatory on Decem- 
ber 18th 1900, for the accommodation of twenty-eight 
male and thirty female inmates. This certificate was 
cancelled on September 12th, 1901, and the Home licenses. 
for the accommodation of fifty-eight female inmated 
According to the Act of 1898 the managers are entitled 
to state what inmates they are prepared to receive into 
the Home. After consideration it was agreed to admit 
persons belonging to Glasgow who by character and 
disposition might be expected to return to society when 
cured of intemperance. They must not be known thieves 
or belong to the criminal classes. Soon after the institu- 
tion was opened, it was found that the majority of the 
available patients were paupers, and about 50 per cent. 
had convictions recorded against them for importuning. 


The inmates are employed in the work of the house, 
dairy, orchard, and garden. In the winter-time and 
during wet weather most of the patients are occupied 
indoors. Eight patients are regularly employed in the 
kitchen; five are constantly engaged in the laundry; 
ten are usually engaged.in connection with the farm 
work, cleaning, feeding, milking, etc., the cows; and the 
others are employed in the sewing-room, the garden, 
and tomato houses. In the summer-time all the inmates 
are employed outdoors, except those who have household 
duties to perform. 


The average daily number of inmates in the reformatory 
for 1905, was 31°36; and, with the seven attendants 
included, the number of residents was on the average 
38°36. The expenditure (exclusive of expenditure in 
the farm and garden account), amounted to £2,431 13s. 1d., 
equal on the average to £77 10s, 93d. per inmate per 
annum, or to £1 9s. 83d. per week. Of this weekly 
amount there was contributed by 





The weekly expenditure, on the. average, was as 
follows :— 
Salaries and'wages -°  - ~*~. £0 3° 2b 
Groceries and provisions - . -. OMT 
Fuel, lighting, and water - - - 0.2A1f 
Medical expenses  - = Fs - 0 0112 
Clothing for patients - - =» Oak 
Travelling expenses ~ ‘2 - (2% O-1°8°*" 
Furnishings and repairs - ° - © - 0 0°62 °° 
Other expenses otis, Kia (ORB Bay oF Tee 
Teer £0 19 102 
Interest and Sinking Fund =~ - - £0 8 22 
Secretarial,-etc., expenseSi- --~ = 0 0.8) 
Instalment of preliminary expenses - 0. 0 11} 
£1" 9 83 





The cost of food, including the food of attendants, is 
equal to 6s. 74d. per inmate per week. ; ie ea 


Patients on admission are very easily excited, and this 
condition may continue for ‘several days. They complain 
frequently of headaches, and suffer much from exposure to 
cold and dampness. In every instance, there is a distinct. 
improvement in the personal appearance after a few 
months’ residence; and the restless, sleepless condition 
in which they are usually admitted disappears in a few 
weeks. Rheumatic or neuralgic pains are common, and 
the circulation of the blood is usually weak. Dyspepsia 
and several other diseases of the stomach, interfering 
with the nutritive functions of the body commonly occur, 
and-a large percentage suffer from bad teeth. 


Dysmenorrhea, amenorrhea and functional disturbance 
of the genital organs are common complaints requiring 
special treatment. There is no doubt that inebriety 
is closely associated with certain forms of insanity, and a. 
considerable number of those admitted are persons 
who occupy the ‘“borderland” between sanity and 
insanity. Amongst the patients, the following four 
types are easily recognised :— 


(a) First Class embraces the excitable, explosive, 
hysterical patients with inability to control temper 
and passions. 


(b) Second Class embraces the weak-minded, 
imbecilic patients who are perfectly indifferent to 
the surroundings, and make no attempt to conceal 
their position. g& giz . 

(c) Third Class embraces the largest percentage. 
The drinking ‘‘ bout” has been of long duration. 
The patients are usually weak in physical condition 
and mental health. This condition of affairs has — 
been associated with unhealthy surroundings, bad 
food, neglected education, and consequently produces 
a weakened mental condition, and exhausted and 
depressed body. aoe 


(d) Fourth Class embraces the accidental «¢ — 
periodical drunkards, in which a period of depressia 
precedes the ‘‘ bout.” ! The patient’s power of resist 
ance is small, and they are easily led for good or’ 
bad... There is a general feeling of weakness over the 
nervous system which may be caused by over-fatigue, . 
worry, or bodily illness. In the first 100 patients 
admitted -to ‘‘ Girgenti Home” I found the 
following :— é 518 nh 


(a) Hysterical patients - - : - 12 
(b) Moral paralytics - - - - = eG 
(c) Chronic inebriates - - - - 65 
(d) Accidental drunkards - - - - 14 

100 
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CAUSES, 


I have no hesitation in stating that Mental Hnfeeble- 
ment is the cause of inebriety; but the character of the 
surroundings, especially. the sleeping accommodation, 


bad food, insanitary buildings, badly ventilated and 


lighted workrooms, interfere in the first instance with the 
nutritive functions and afterwards alter the will-power 
of the individual. 


The craving for alcohol does not begin at childhood, 
but is usually delayed until there are special demands on 
the nervous system—the majority admit beginning at 
from sixteen to thirty years of age. 

The effect produced by alcohol on the brain differs very 
much according to the age of the patient. As a female 
has less resisting power, she is more susceptible to its 
influence, and, as a result, degenerations appear at an 
early age. 


The largest number of inmates still come from the lower 
grades of society, and as they have been “ in- and. out” 
the poor-house for years, they may be called “ pauper 
inebriates.”” _ In .considering the failures it must be 
remembered that the majority have been confirmed in- 
ebriates for from ten to twenty years, and were admitted 
suffering from physical conditions as the result of disease 
and accident. 


I believe that, in the course of ithend, especially if th® 
inmates are about thirty years of age, a large percentag® 
can be cured. Youth and good physique appear to m® 
of more importance than the number of convictions. A§ 
a matter of fact, one patient was only thirty-seven years 
of age and yet she had 197 known convictions, whilst 
another, much older, had only a few convictions recorded 
against her. In the former case the patient improved 
much in personal appearance, gained in weight, did good 
work in the institution and on her liberation on licence ; 
whilst the latter gave the management the greatest 
possible trouble, matured schemes for the escape of others, 
and relapsed within a few days when liberated on licence 


Transfers to the. State Reformatory.—Since the opening 
of the Home fourteen patients have been transferred to 
the State Reformatory for persistently breaking the 
rules of the institution, causing breach of the peace, using 
dad language, assaulting inmates and officers, destroying 
the furniture and property, and, consequently disturbing 
the discipline of the institution. 


zAbsence of Morality.—I regret to state that amongst 
inebriates there is nearly complete absence of morality. 
The patients in the Home nearly all blame their husbands 
and friends, and deny they took alcohol to any great 
extent. They advance all sorts of excuses for the con- 
victions recorded against them. It is nearly impossible 
to rely on any distinct promise given. 


H eredity. I regret to state that I cannot give a decided 
opinion regarding heredity in alcoholism, amongst our 
inmates, but the majority admit having a drunken father. 
‘This statement inclines to what is. known as “ crossed 
heredity.” I am of opinion that it is not the disease that 
is inherited, but rather the tendency to the disease, and 
this shows itself in inebriety, epilepsy, hysteria, cerebro- 
spinal. symptoms, headache, neuralgia and insanity.. 


Insanity among the Ten iics —Since the opening of 
the institution five inmates have been transferred ee 
‘the wards of the lunatic asylum. A few still occupy ‘ 
border-land ””’ position, occasionally causing the grontést 
trouble to the staff by exhibitions of temper, using foul 
ianguage, fighting and quarrelling with other inmates. 


Several inmates have previously been treated on 


account of mental illness in other institutions. 

Drug Treatment.—During 
inquiry regarding the,so-called “cures” for alcoholism 
by secret drug treatment, without being able to recom- 
mend any of them for use in the Home. Last year, 
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on the. recommendation..of. a. medical gentleman, who 
claimed most wonderful results, I was persaadent to 
try the administration of Atropine Sulph, 73; of a grain, 
in the form of a tabloid, anda mixture containing quinine, 
sodium, ammonia ~and aloin. 


Twenty-two inmates willingly consented to proceed 
with the treatment for one month, and suffered more 
or less from sickness, vomiting,’ diarrhcea and ‘bilious 
symptoms for a few days. After the third day the medi- 
cine acted as a tonic and a more liberal diet was per- 
mitted as a result of increased appetite. No special 
selection of the patients took place. In December last, 
when writing my annual report, I gave the following as 
the result of the experiment :—“ Three patients, who 
when previously licensed out, had relapsed, ,have re- 
mained total abstainers; eleven patients have returned 
to their former habits, and eight patients have still 
to be liberated on licence before I can give a decided 
opinion regarding its success.” During the last few 
weeks I have learned that the three patients have now also 
relapsed, and the result of the experiment may be said 
to have ended in failure. 


Failures when Inberated.—With regard to the hopeless 
cases in which there is distinct mental enfeeblement, I 
am of. opinion that they should not be liberated at the 
expiry of their sentence, but should be sent to the wards 
of a poor+house with compulsory detention power, or 
kept constantly under supervision by boarding them 
out in the country, in the same manner as followed, in 
Scotland, with harmless pauper lunatics, Such patients 
drink or abstain according to the company with which 
they are associated. Their progress and definite result 
depends upon the surroundings and conditions of life. 
They have small resisting power and sey adapt them- 
selves to suit their companions. | 


Several apparently hopeless patients when liberated 
on licence as farm servants, performed their duties to 
the entire satisfaction of their employers. They accu- 
mulated a few pounds in savings and gathered together 
a fair supply of good clothing. .Immediately they re- 
turned to Glasgow and their old companions they re- 
japsed into their former habits. However honest their 
wish may be to live soberly, they have not sufficient 
strength of will to resist strong and repeated temptation. 
To illustrate this fact I may mention the following in- 
mates, viz., number 2, was thirty-seven years of age, 
married, and had 186 known convictions; number 6 
who was forty-five years of age, married and had sixty- 
nine known convictions ; and number 17, who was forty- 
two years of age, married and had thirty- five known 
convictions. Since liberation they have been frequently 
in prison. While on licence,in the employment of 
well-known farmers, earning from ‘£12 to £16 per annum, 
I received the following reports :— 


Number 2.— I am pleased to be able to inform you 
that ——-—-—— has been in my employment for the last 
fourteen months. During that time she has been attentive 
to duty, kind to the children, settled in her work, and a 
distinct credit to-the Home.” 


Number 6.—‘‘It is with pleasure that I am able to 
say since - —came to us eight months ago she 
has been most civil and obliging at all times and very 
attentive to the’ faithful. discharge of all her duties ; 
and, more especially since my sister has been unable 
to superintend the general ‘care of the dairy cows, she 
has done exceedingly well. Whether she stays with 
us or not, I havé*nothing but good to say about her.” 





. Number 17.— ——— has been in my employment 
for the last three months as a farm servant. She takes 
a great interest in the cattle and carries out her orders 
in a satisfactory manner. We would ‘be sorry to lose 
her services and hope she will stay with us for a long 


9F2 


John 
Cunningham, 
Esq., M.B., 

CM, pS fee 
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228 MINUTES OF EVIBENCE : 
John RESULT OF INSTITUTION TREATMENT, WITH PRESENT CLASS OF PATIENTS. 
Cunningham, 
£sq., M.B. R 1904. 
CM, J. Pp. (1) Inmates DiscHARGED DURING YEA 
ie 2 we since 

2 a3 Discharge 
E Social a! Date of 

rv, | oe ocia : 

No.| & | Religion. | ooudition. Occupation. Lg F Discharge. ait GENERAL REMARKS. 
ra a= Ke) as 
o) -O is) 8 
© 5 6 
ie oO EO 
2 | 37 | Protestant | Married | Housekeeper 186 |30th Jan., 1904 1 | Did well while under 
supervision. 
3 | 40 + a Weaver 23 [15th Sept., 3 | Poorhouse case. 
6 | 45 5 - Country servant | 69 | 14th Feb. ,, — | Did well while on license 
' resent address not 
nown. 
7 | 24 a * Domestic servant | 4{ 19th ,, és — | In Glasgow; married since 
* expiry of sentence. 
8 | 42 . Confectionery 59 | 11th March, ,, — | Died since expiry of sen- 
worker tence. 
10 | 29 x 5 Confectionery 100 | 8rd April, ,, — | In domestic service in 
worker Glasgow; doing very 
well. 

T1 | 39 | a Single | Laundrymaid 58} 9th ,, , — | In Edinburgh Poorhouse. 

13 | 29 a aae Married | Domestic servant | 34 | 25th May ,, — | Married since expiry of 
sentence, and doing 
very well. 

17 | 42 R.C. v. Weaver 35 | 22nd July ,, — | Did well while on license 
and under supervision 
relapsed since. 

20 | 23 | Protestant | Single | Confectionery 18 | wleth Augiie 6 | Relapsed. 

worker 

22 | 45 3 Married | Charwoman $5) i2sray sane - ren: and physically 

unfit. 

23 | 23 R.C. Single | Hawker BA SAC ee woes - | In Glasgow. 

24 | 28 ra x Millworker AL }s2 7th ees — | Last heard of in Barnhill 
Poorhouse. 

26 | 44 a Married | Housekeeper 17 | 13th Sept., ,, 3 | Relapsed. 

97 | 32 9 s - 103 | 9th Dec, i, Relapsed. 

ag |28 | Eng.Ch. |~ ,, Charwoman 19 | 10th Sept., ,, ~ 1h 

29 | 32 R.C. Single | Weaver 06 Width ty ies — | In Glasgow. 

30 | 21 R Married | Housekeeper 7 | ard NovVa sane. — | With husband in Glas- 

| gow ; doing very well. 

31 | 31 | Protestant 5 Laundrymaid 14 | 29th Sept., ,, - | In Glasgow: doing well. 

33 | 37 x Single | Domestic servant | 45 | 30th ,  ,, - | Died since expiry of 
sentence. 

34 | 45 iss i Dressmaker 34: ard Ck. oes 1 | Relapsed. 

37 | 30 | Protestant | Married | Stillroom maid 7 Jed NOV gems - | Relapsed. 

(Hotel) 

38 | 37 » is Housekeeper 51 | 11th %;, 3 3 | Relapsed; mentally and 
physically weak. 

39 | 32 R.C. Single | Millworker 47 | yeth es; ‘s = Relapsed. 

40 | 39 | Protestant | Married | Housekeeper 10 26h, e — | With husband in Glas- 
gow. 

41 | 45 ” ; Mantlemaker 111 | 26th ,, Y — | Poorhouse case. 

42 | 39 » i Domestic servant | 27 | 13th Dec., _,, 7 | Last hepte of in Liver- 
pool. 

43 | 40 2. Single | Millworker 01 |:2dtheinn Say — | Poorhouse case. 

46 | 61 » Married | Housekeeper 60 | 26th 5, | 3 ~ | Housekeeper in country ; 
doing very well. 








The average age of these inmates being 36. 


From the foregoing statement it will be seen that 17 out of 29 inmates (=58'6 per cent.) discharged during the 
year 1904 have, since the expiry of their sentences, been convicted of being drunk. 
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(2) INMATES DISCHARGED DURING YEAR 1905. 





Social 
Condition. 


Religion. 


Occupation. 





7, 

} 
Age on Admission. 
Convictions before 














44 | 27 Single | Domestic servant 
45 | 39 Married | Charwoman 26 
47 | 36 Ms A 22 
50 | 33 3 Millworker 7 
51 | 34 | Single | Charwoman i 
52 | 46 Married | Housekeeper 12 
53 | 37 J . 9 
55 | 21 R.C. Single | Dish hawker 11 
56 | 26 | Protestant - Stay maker 11 
58 | 30 R.C. Married | Laundrymaid 13 
59 | 59 a Ks Clothes hawker 9 
60 | 29 4 Single | Domestic servant | 6 
61 | 29 “ mi Weaver 32 
62 | 32 | Protestant | Married | Machinist 6 
63 | 17 R.C. Single | Housekeeper 5 
65 | 32 | Protestant : Millworker and 10 
domestic 





Committal. 









Convictions 
since 
Discharge. 
Date of : od 
Wischaris, dl By GENERAL REMARKS. 
2 | a8 
o ~ 
oe gr 
~ | BS 
Ee 
3rd Jan., 1905 | 3 5 | Relapsed. 

13th Feb, ,, . - | In Glasgow; married since 

expiry of sentence. 

9th Jan., ,, 2 - | Did well while on license, 
but relapsed since dis- 
charge. 

28th Oct., ,, - - | Has had convictions for 
drink since expiry of 
license in Ayr. 

2ist Feb.,  ,, - - | In Glasgow and cotntry, 
according to work. 

18th ,, e - 2 | Mentally weak. 

4th March, ,, = - | With husband ; has done 
excellently. 

16th Nov., - ,, - - | In Glasgow. 

22nd June, ,, v4 ~ | In Glasgow. 

1sth™;; A; 6 — | Hopeless case. 

5th July, — ,, 2 — | In Barnhill Poorhouse. 
12th .,, x - 1 | In Glasgow, 

24th...\55 i 2 —- | Poorhouse case. 

Poth Oetsee ~ - | In domestic service in 
Glasgow ; has done ex- 
ceedingly well. 

2nd Dee} 4; ~ - | In Glasgow ; on the down 
grade since expiry of 
sentence. 

Oond \",, i ~ - | In domestic service ; has 
done well. 








The average age of these inmates being 33. 


From the foregoing statement it will be seen that 6 out of 16 inmates (=37'5 per cent.) discharged during 1905 
have, since their discharge, had convictions recorded against them for being found the worse for liquor. 


Treatment is essentially the same as that for mental 
disorders. ‘‘ A healthy mind in a healthy body” is the 
whole aim of treatment. To gain this end we must have 
(a) total abstinence ; (6) removal of predisposing and 
exciting causes; (c) restoration of the general tone of 
the body and mind; and (d) full employment of body 
and mind, 

I believe in keeping the inmates in constant employ- 
ment, and, if the condition of their health permits, as 
much as possible in the open air. With some inmates 
this is nearly impossible, as they suffer so much from 
exposure to cold and dampness. Change of work is also 
encouraged to occupy the mind with new duties and new 
thoughts ; and, to assist to tide over periodical, nearly 
irresistible demands for alcohol which appear at inter- 
vals, causing disturbance in the home and attempts to 
escape, 

I am of opinion that inebriety should no longer be con- 
sidered a crime or a social evil, but rather a distinct 
disease with well-known symptoms requiring treatment 
like all other diseases of the nervous system. 

For some time I have had under consideration the ad- 
visability of recommending the managers to separate the 
inmates into two distinct classes as regards sleeping 
accommodation, dining hall, and recreation rooms. The 
one class would embrace those willing to adhere to the 
rules of the institution, and anxious to do well. They 
do not require constant supervision and might be al- 
lowed greater freedom in the house and grounds. The 
other class would embrace the weak-minded imbecilic 
patients and those who watch every opportunity for 
escaping, display fearful exhibitions of temper, constantly 
break the rules of the institution, fight with other in- 


mates, and consequently require the same close atten- 
tion as inmates of a lunatic asylum. 


From the unsatisfactory results following the present 
Inebriates Acts, Mr. A. W. Myles, Town Clerk, Glasgow, 
Mr. William H. B. Martin, Town Clerk, Dundee, and Mr. 
Thomas Munro, County Clerk of Lanarkshire, have pre- 
pared a Bill to amend the Inebriates Acts, 1879-1900, 
in their application to Scotland. The most important 
addition appears in Clause 7, where power is asked to 
detain persons who are unwilling to admit that they 
are habitual drunkards, and although they are speedily 
reducing themselves and their families to starvation, 
yet keep out of the hands of the police. 


If the new Act becomes law, a relative or the legal 
guardian of the person has to commence the proceedings, 
and in the first place has to satisfy the sheriff, or two 
magistrates or two justices of the peace, that there is a 
prima facie case for asking that the person complained of 
should be sent to an inebriate reformatory. He then 
presents the petition to the sheriff, who may order the 
person complained of to be cited to appear for trial. 
If after trial the sheriff is satisfied that the person is a 
habitual drunkard, and by reason of his conduct and 
habits of life is a fit and proper person for treatment in 
an inebriate reformatory, he may order him to be sent 
to such a reformatory. 


John 
Cunningham 
Esq. M.B., 
CB 7 deer (2d 





12 June 1906. 





The person is further protected by provision being 


made (1) for any of the relatives appearing in opposition 
to any application to send him to a reformatory, and 
(2) for the person himself, after he is in a reformatory, 
applying to the sheriff of the county in which the re- 
formatory is situated, for his release, 


Questions 24548 to 24567. 


John 
Ounninjgham, 
Esq., M.B., 
CoM, TE. 





12 June 1°06. 
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CONCLUSIONS WITH REGARD TO INEBRIETY :— 

(a) Inebriety is a disease closely allied to insanity 
in causation, etc. 

(b) Treatment is essentially that of mental disorder. 

(c) Urgent necessity for the compulsory detention 
of *“‘non-convicted ”’ cases. 

(d) Necessity for after-care. Chronic or incurable 
cases should be boarded-out under constant supervision 
and medical inspection. 

(e) Certified inebriate reformatories are at present 
useful for segregation. 

(f) Failure of results in “drug cures,’ 
class of patient. 


? 


with present 


BoOARDED-OUT PAUPER LUNATICS. 


In connection with the boarding-out of pauper lunatics, 
in Scotland, the following are the most important regu- 
lations :— 


Every pauper lunatic, whose residence in any private 
dwelling has been sanctioned by the Board, must be 
visited within three weeks after such sanction has been 
granted, and at least every three months thereafter, 
by a medical man appointed to perform that duty by 
the parish council of the parish to which the lunatic is 
chargeable, unless the Board shall, on special application 
by the inspector of poor, otherwise regulate such visits ; 
and the medical officer shall at every such visit enter in the 
visiting book, which shall be kept in the house in which 
the lunatic resides, a report of the mental and bodily 
condition in which he found the lunatic, with any sug- 
gestions or recommendations for improving the condition 
of the patient which he may think desirable. 


Any medical person who shall'make any such entry 
without having visited the patient, within seven days 
previous to such entry, is liable in a penalty not exceeding 
£10 for every such offence. 


Suggestions or recommendations for improving a 
patient’s condition, recorded by the medical officer, shall 
be at once reported by him to the inspector of poor of the 
parish to which the lunatic is chargeable, who shall either 
see that they receive immediate effect, or shall report to 
the Board his reasons for not carrying them out. 


The following is an exact copy of: 


REPORT BY MEDICAL OFFICER. 


Lo be filled up Quarterly. ' 


Nae gf] Patients at ta we ee ce 
State of Mental Healthi-. —---225_. ees 
State of Bodily Héalth,-—— ee 
State of EE IS Gg crac we ee 
State of Bedding, ——— 
Nok an al Ao ge) ap pene et MR ES a ss Sa er noe 
State of Personal ‘Cleanliness, ———___-_-_ 
Has any Accident, Escape, or other exceptional event 
Gcchifed since Last VIStG te — 
Suggestions and Recommendations, *———__________ 











* Recommendations requiring the attention of the inspector 
a poor should be. immediately notified to him by the medical 
officer. 


The sleeping room occupied by the patient must be free 
from damp and, well-ventilated. .The bed must be com- 
fortable and the bed coverings suitable and sufficient for 
the season of the year. The guardian must keep all 
clothing clean, and in good repair, and attend strictly to 
the personal’ cleanliness of every patient. Guardians 
must take their meals along with the patients, at the same 
table, and supply them with the same kind of food as they 


themselves take, unless the medical officer shall decide 
otherwise, . 


The food must be sufficient in quantity, of good quality, 
and carefully cooked. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


Guardians must find suitable work for the patients, 
and it is desirable that every patient should have out-door 
exercise every day when the weather is suitable. Patients 
must be treated as members of their own families, and 
punishment or,mechanical restraint in any form is abso- 
Jutely forbidden. . 


The majority of the patients are able to perform light 
household duties, feed poultry, and assist with the work 
of the garden, whilst a few can milk cows and help with 
the making of butter, etc. 

In this locality guardians are paid from 6s. to 7s. for 
each patient, per week, and consider the profit after 
providing food is about 2s. each, with the addition of the 
work done. . . 

With the exception of four females, all my boarded-out 
patients reside at small farms or wayside cottages with a 
large garden. 


In this district boarded-out patients are well looked 
after by the guardians. The majority improve in personal 
appearance and gain weight. A few can be trusted to 
come to town for messages. On the whole they enjoy 
very good health, and accidents are rare amongst them. 


24549. (Dr. Dunlop.) You heard what the last witness 
said about the close connection that there is between an 
inebriate and a mentally defective person ?—Yes. 

24550. Do you agree with what he said ?—Yes. 

24551. The experience at Girgenti, although the cases 
are carefully selected, is that a very large proportion indeed 
are mentally deficient in some form ?—Yes. 

24552. Do you agree with the previous witness as to the 
uselessness of drug treatment ?—Yes, I gave it a trial my- 
self, and I found it was a distinct failure. ; 

24553. You made a genuine endeavour to test it, it was 
done enthusiastically and fairly all round ?—Yes, and I 


administered the drug in the form of a tabloid. 


24554. And it was an absolute failure ?—Yes. 


24555. Did you hear me talking about the appointment 
of a curator bonis for drunkards of the better class 7—Yes. 


24556. Would a similar guardianship or after-care be 
any use for reformatory cases ?—Yes, I think so. 


24557. The appointment of a curator bonis who. would 
receive the wages and take a general care and supervision 
over the unfortunate ?—Yes. 

24558. Your experience of Girgenti has led you to that 
conclusion ?—Yes. 

24559. Several of the inmates are well behaved for two 
or three. years under, that supervision, but whenever 
liberated they fall back again ?—Yes. 


24560. An arrangement for after-care would be a very 
valuable addition to the ordinary reformatory treatment ? 
—Yes. 

24561. I. think the Glasgow Corporation are very 
strongly of that opinion ?—Yes. > 


24562. And they, as experiénced men, would gladly 
welcome that ?—Yes. ben 


24563. There is another, matter on which you might 
give us a little information. The Glasgow Corporation, 
who are the managers of your reformatory,-have drafted 
a Bill to make amendments on the present Inebriates 
Act ?—Yes. bees 

24564.. Is that public property ?—I have a copy of it 
here. (Hands in copy of Inebriates.Amendment (Scotland) 
Bill.)*. : 

24565. You personally agree with the conclusions 
stated here generally ?—Yes, particularly with Clause 7 
where power is asked to detain persons who are unwilling 
to admit that they are habitual drunkards, ete. 

24566. The procedure under Clause 7 is very compli- 
cated ?—Yes, it is a little, but the liberty of the subject 
is pretty well safeguarded, because any relative can appear 
in opposition to the application, and the person himself 
can appeal to the sheriff of the county in which the re- 
formatory is situated for his release at any time. 

24567. Your managers desire that the power of com- 
pulsory detention. should, exist, and they concern them- 
selves more with that than with the actual, procedure ?— 
Yes. 

* Vide Appendix papers pages 347-351, post. 
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24568. The other point on which you have given us 
evidence is about the boarding-out of pauper lunatics. 
You have considerable experience of that in your district 
in Ayrshire ?—Yes. indi 

24569. Your general impression is very favourable ?— 
Yes, the lunatics are very well looked after ; they improve 
in appearance and their mental condition must also 
‘improve, because they are often very weakly when they 
come; they are not at all well bodily. They gradually 
get better, and are sent messages and: are trusted. with 
money, and they bring back the change very correctly. | 

24570. It works very smoothly ?—Yes, 

24571. I think you hold the opinion that the applica- 
tion for a curatorship in certain cases should be done by the 
public authority to relieve private people ?—Yes. 

24572. It would relieve the medical practioner and the 
friends from doing a very: unpleasant act ?—Yes. 

24573. That is a point which you consider is part of the 
necessary treatment of defective persons ?—Yes. 

24574. (Mr. Byrne.) Is there any difficulty experienced 
in Scotland in getting a woman or man convicted under 
Section 2 of the Act onaccount of the definition of 
“habitual drunkard’’ in the Act of 1879? Do magis- 
trates or judges have fantastic views of the meaning of 
those words in Scotland ?—I do not think so. 


24575. You know about the Yorkshire case in England ? 


—Yes. We have not experienced that. 

24576. You understand’ the difficulty ?—Yes, but it 
has not cropped up. 

24577. You do not sympathise with the views in York- 
shire ?—No. ay! 

24578. The definition seems clear enough to you ?—Yes. 

24579. Have you ever heard any reasonable suggestion 
that the definition could be improved ?—No, but I think 
it should include the drug taking, either through the skin 
or by the mouth. Otherwise it is quite satisfactory. 


Questions 24588 to 24592. 
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24580. (Dr. Dunlop.) I think both from your personal 
experience, and also from the experience of your managers, 
you are of opinion that the Inebriates Act can never be a 
success until it is universally applied ?—That is so, until 
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the Act takes in all cases of inebriates it must'be a failure 19 June 1906. 


to a certain extent. 


24581. Whether ‘they ‘are reformable or irreformable ? 
—Yes, they must’be all treated. 


24582. The primary benefit to be derived is the segrega- 
tion of that most undesirable class ?—Yes, Girgenti has 
proved that in every way. 


24583. Segregation and keeping them out of the way ? 
—Yes 


24584. (Mr. Byrne.) Girgenti costs a good deal ?—Yes. 


24585. Do you think there is any reason why all such 
inebriate establishments should be conducted at that 
rate of expense ?—The extraordinary expenses make it 
very high. There is not very much wrong with the 
food and other things, but there is interest on sinking 
fund amounting’to 8s. 23d. per head per week, the ex- 
penses of the secretary 8d. per head per week, and the 
primary expenses 114d. Then -we have fifty-five acres 
of land. The estate consists of*a fairly large’ dwelling 
house and a large garden and ‘fifty-five acres of’ ground. 
I think the whole estate cost the corporation some £7,000. 


24586. (Chairman.) What do you do with the estate ? 
—We employ the inmates on it. They get employment 
in the garden, and then we have cows, chickens, tomato 
houses and a laundry, 


24587. (Mr. Byrne.) Inebriate retreats could be erected 
at a less cost ?—Yes. 


24588. There are some far higher, but there are some 
very much less ?—Yes, but that is the explanation, the 
extraordinary expenses. 


24589. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add ?—No. 
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W. -GuTasriz, Esq., LI.D., called ; and Examined. 


24590.. (Chairman.) Will you kindly tell us how long 
you have been sheriff ?—I have been sheriff for four 
years, and sheriff-substitute in Lanarkshire since 1874. 


24591. You have been so kind as to give us a statement 
of your evidence ; may we put it on our notes ?—Yes. 
It discloses the fact that I know very little of the subject 
of your inquiry. 2 ¥ 


statements as to the law of lunacy in Scotland of Mr. W. Guthrie, 
Spence, Dr. Carswell, and Dr. Macpherson, and I have Esq., Ll.D. 
not been led to mark any points as to which I should 
have to differ from or criticise their views of the existing 13 June 1908. 
practice. I have no knowledge as to the number or 
condition of “ feeble-minded ” persons in Scotland, 


With regard to legislative changes, I am not willing 
and have no right from the state of my knowledge to 
dogmatise; but long experience in the busiest sheriff 
court in Scotland has led me to some distinct opinions 
on matters which have often come under my notice 


1. I deprecate any multiplication of Government 
Departments, and can see no reason for removing 
the feeble-minded (if that class is to be the subject of 
State care) from the Lunacy Board, 








24592. We are only anxious to get your views as to the 
legal aspect of the question ?—I should think so. 
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- Iam not able to add to the information which the Com- 

mission already -possesses. I can only concur in the 
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2, Lamaverse from any extension of the powers of 
town councils, parish councils, or any small local 
bodies. They are apt to be extravagant in spending 
public money. Even larger bodies, in which one 
expects to find men of higher standing and culture 
are guilty of the same error, even in a greater degree, 
and all alike are open to the invasion of faddists 
and sectarians. While they are able to procure 
Acts of Parliament under the new system of Pro- 
visional Orders, and to make bye-laws affecting the 
life and comfort of the people, they have not the 
check of a House of Lords, and the check—occa- 
sionally not always imposed—of the sanction of the 
sheriff or the Scotch Office, is not, I fear, always 
efficiently applied. 

3. Any extension of the powers of lay magistrates 
in committing persons to long terms of detention is 
not desirable, and I believe would not be popularly 
approved. 


4. An enlargement of the powers of the Sheriff 
Court to order the detention of confirmed inebriates, 
after ample proof that they come within a wisely 
framed definition of ‘‘ habitual inebriates”’ is most 
desirable. The detention ought to be as much as 
possible for cure, but in many cases would have to 
be for the public safety, comfort and decency. 


5. I am not aware that really feeble-minded or 
insane delinquents and criminals are not properly 
attended to. In all probability some improvement of 
the method of dealing with them may be required. 
But I have a clear opinion held for a long time that 
the system of passing repeated short sentences for 
small offences is a mistake, and that where long 
sentences are necessary, there should be a change 
of the law enabling measures of reform to be tried 
in labour colonies or in similar places. But all must 
depend on the due organisation of these reformatory 
places of detention. 


24593. (Mr. Byrne.) Will you tell us whether you are 
satisfied with the existing criminal law that you administer 
in its application to feeble-minded prisoners who are not 
dealt with before you as insane. Does it work injustice 
to these prisoners in any way ?—I do not say that the law 
works injustice to them, but I think it might be improved 
in many cases with a view to their reformation and train- 
ing. 

24594. The Scotch law as regards insane prisoners is 
much the same as the law in England, that is to say, a 
person can be found unable to plead ?—Yes. 


24595. Or he can be found guilty of the act, but insane ? 
—Yes. 


24596. Can he be acquitted on the ground of insanity ? 
—That may happen if the jury chooses. 


24597. Is the verdict “ guilty, but insane,” sufficient 
to absolve all persons whose mental condition is such that 
they ought to be absolved ?—That raises the question of 
whether a feeble-minded person ought to be convicted or 
not. 


24598. Precisely ?—I do not think the conviction of a 
feeble-minded person can do any harm provided he is 
properly taken care of afterwards, and I apprehend that 
that falls within the province of the Prison Commissioners. 


24599. You would not recommend any change in the 
criminal procedure ?—I think that the judges sitting in 
criminal matters in Scotland have perhaps too little infor- 
mation to enable them to pronounce a reasonable sentence 
in all cases. Where the plea of guilty is tendered they 
know nothing of the character and antecedents or pros- 
pects of reformation of the prisoner except what they 
gather from the statements put before them by the prose- 
eutor. These statements are in some cases the pro- 
curator fiscal’s own precognition; in some of the cases 
before the sheriff merely police information taken down 
by police officials more or less intelligent, the sergeants or 
the lieutenants. 


24600. I gather from your statement No. 5, that at 
any rate as regards your power of passing sentences you 
would like to have some additional power ; you say that 
repeated short sentences for small offences are a mistake ? 
—We have the power to pronounce long sentences so long 
as they are merely sentences of imprisonment. We 
do not pronounce sentences of penal servitude. If we 
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think it proper or probable that a sentence of penal 
servitude should be pronounced, then we have power 
to remit to the Court of Justiciary. 


24601. When you say that there should be a change of 
the law enabling measures of reform to be tried in labour 
colonies or in similar places, do you mean that to apply to 
cases in which at present under your existing powers you 
can only give repeated short periods of imprisonment ?— 
Yes, but the question remains whether such an inquiry 
should take place before the sheriff trying the case, or 
whether he should pronounce a sentence, and the mode of 
disposing of the prisoner should be determined later on by 
the Prison Commissioners or some other person. 


24602. Have you thought out the machinery for 
that ?—No. 


24603. Which do you recommend ?—I think that in 
Scotland, and probably in England also, the ordinary 
judges have got into a way of hurrying through their 
business somewhat in courts, and it would require a con- 
siderable change in temper and procedure if an inquiry 
were to be made in court as to what was the best mode 
of treating the prisoner. Probably it would be more 
satisfactory to the public if such an inquiry were held 
in court if time could be found for it. 


24604. You know the system of the Inebriates Acts ? 
—A little ; we have very little to do with them. As you 
are aware, they do not work well. 


24605. There are very few cases in Scotland ?—Yes. 
The Acts are so restricted in their application that we 
cannot find inebriates to commit to the asylums. 


24606. Do you think that the system might be extended 
to petty offenders of defective mind other than ine- 
briates ?—I have not thought of it, but it seems a rea- 
sonable extension. 


24607. You are in favour of long reformatory sentences 
for certain classes of petty offenders ?—When they 
have a certain number of convictions against them it is 
desirable that a reformatory sentence should be passed. 


24608. Are you satisfied that three days or seven days 
is not a reformatory sentence and cannot be ?—That 
is so. 


24609. What do you mean by No. 3, “ Any extension 
of the powers of lay magistrates in committing persons 
to long terms of detention is not desirable”? Does 
that mean that the improvement of the law which you 
have now suggested should be confined to the trained 


lawyers, the sheriffs and their substitutes, and not given 


to the bailies ?7—As I understand, the same haste to 
which I have already referred exists with the bailies 
in court. They have other business to attend to, and 
they are driven to their court in a cab or brougham— 
they do not call it a cab—and it is of importance to them 
to get to their ordinary vocations as soon as possible. 
I believe they like to sit in court and rattle through a 
great many cases just as some sheriffs do, but I do not 
think the people are satisfied with that way of doing 
business, and they would not rely upon their competency 
to deal with important cases and with long sentences in 
the same way as they do with a trained sheriff. 


24610. If it were feasible to have these long reformatory 
sentences fixed by the Secretary for Scotland on the 
advice of the Prison Commissioners or something like 
that, would you prefer that system? Would you like 
a man to be confined for an indeterminate time, and have 
his actual treatment decided by the Prison Commis- 
sioners when they had had time to look up his past record 


and character and so on ?—It depends very much on | 


the organisation of the department of the Secretary for 


Scotland. If it were thoroughly organised and arranged 
for that purpose it might work well enough, but pro- — 


bably there should be a public enquiry in the first instance 
when sentence is being pronounced by the judge trying 
the case, so as to put the prisoner in a certain category, 


“after which he might be dealt with according to cireum- 


stances by the permanent officials. 


24611. Will you tell us whether in your opinion suffi- 
cient protection is given by the criminal law of Scotland 
to girls and women of feeble mind against sexual offences ? 
—I am not aware that there is any want of proper pro- 
tection afforded by the risk of criminal prosecution. I 
do not know whether that is what you refer to, 
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24612. I was thinking more of cases in which a woman 
has such a defective mind that she is really unable to 
give her reasonable consent to what is done to her, and 
she falls an easy prey to any man who does not mind 
using some violence. It has been suggested to us that 
it would be proper in the case of these feeble-minded 
women to make it the law that any man having con- 
nection with such a woman should do it at his own risk, 
and it should be a criminal offence so long as her feeble- 
mindedness was proved. Would you approve of that ? 
—I should hesitate to give an opinion about that. 
There would be certain risks in throwing the burden on 
the man to prove that the woman was of competent 
mind. It would be a very hard thing on the prisoner 
to be obliged to prove that the woman was of sound mind 
and able to consent; but I do not care to give a very 
positive answer to that point. 


24613. (Mr. Hobhouse.) Are you in a position to say 
whether the state of public opinion in Scotland is such 
that it would agree to the passing by a judicial authority 
Tike yourself of a sentence of indeterminate detention of 
a feeble-minded person committing a crime ?—Well, sir, 
that is already the case in regard to lunatics—the sheriff 
practically passes sentence of detention for an indeter- 
minate period. If proper precautions were taken and if 
there were provisions made for liberation when circum- 
stances demanded it, then I do not see why in the one 
ease more than in the other an indeterminate sentence 
might not be pronounced. - 


24614. And you would feel no difficulty and have no 
hesitation in pronouncing that sentence if the duty were 
laid on you ?—No, not if I were made aware, as in the 
case of lunatics, that there was no risk of unfair detention 
being continued when there was no further occasion for 
it. It all depends on the organisation of the public de- 
partments charged with the care of such persons. 


24615. (Mr. Dickinson.) What do you think of the 
present organisation that safeguards lunatics in that 
respect ?—I am not quite sure that itis perfect. 1 under- 
stand that lunatics are more likely to be discharged 
prematurely in Scotland than to be detained too long. 
They are visited by the Lunacy Commissioners, who as- 
certain whether a cure has been effected, but in many 
-eases, so far as I can see, the superintendent of the 
dunatic asylum has the power to dismiss them. 


24616. You are speaking of the public lunatic asylums, 
of course ?7—Yes. : 

24617. In the case of private asylums the only or- 
-ganisation would be the Lunacy Board ?—I understand 
the Board of Lunacy have ample powers in that respect. 


24618. And you think that power is sufficient to safe- 
-guard the public against any abuse in private asylums ? 
—Yes. 

24619. (Dr. Dunlop.) You were criticising the In- 
ebriates Acts in saying that they failed to catch the 
inebriates—I think you said that you could not find 
the inebriates in Glasgow ?7—They do not get the in- 
ebriates unless they commit a crime. I think, if I may 
ibe allowed to say so, there should be a power of trying 
a man on the mere ground that he is an habitual in- 
-ebriate and he should be confined for a certain period 
or indeterminately under proper safeguards. 


24620. Your remark was apropos of the non-police 
court cases 7—Yes.  _ 
_ 24621. There is machinery to deal with police court 
drunkards at present ?—Yes, but it is not often put in 
force. 

24622. There have been 130 cases dealt with in Glas- 
gow ?—I am not aware of that. I have not myself 
been sitting in the criminal courts for some years back. 


24623. Your opinion is that there is a requirement of 
ssome method of catching the habitual drunkard ?—Yes, 
and I think public opinion in Scotland is ripe for some 
alteration of the law in that direction. 

24624. Are you aware of the Bill that the Glasgow 
Corporation have prepared, ?—I do not know the details 
of their Bill. 

24625. One of their clauses is for the compulsory de- 
tention of non-committed cases. That is in harmony 
with your general opinion ?—Yes. 
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24626. In talking about the matter of magistrates 
having judicial authority when mental weakness is a 
ground for prolonged detention, I think you said that 
one objection was that they were always in a hurry ?—l 
should not like to say that magistrates are always in a 
hurry, but one has that impression, 


24627. Is it not an objection to the use of magistrates 
for such a purpose that they have not got the necessary 
legal and judicial training ? They are very important 
decisions ?—I do not think that public opinion would 
tolerate the giving of power of that kind to lay magistrates. 


24628. In England they have very much wider power 
than they have in Scotland ?—I think so, but you have 
the Chairman of Quarter Sessions, who is a lawyer. 


24629. (Chairman.) Not necessarily. 


24630. (Dr. Dunlop.) For instance magistrates can 
sentence for six months or a year and so on. Public 
opinion, at all events in Scotland, is not in favour of 
extending the power of magistrates ?—No; on the con- 
trary, there is an outcry in some quarters in Glasgow for 
the appointment of a stipendiary who is a lawyer and 
who would take the place of the magistrate in the more 
important cases. 


24631. Another point you mentioned was whether it 
was advisable to diagnose mental incapacity in a prisoner 
before sentence or after sentence. I take it from you 
that you are in favour of the procedure in most cases 
being after sentence ; they have a wider power of observa- 
tion in prison ?—I am not quite sure. 


24632. If a doubtful case comes up for petty theft, 
should the inquiry into that man’s mental condition be 
before sentence, or would it equally well be done after 
sentence when he is in prison ?—After sentence, of course, 
it is done privately. I do not know whether the public 
would care to have a man adjudicated upon by a private 
inquisition. ‘That, and whether it would be conformable 
to our constitutional principles, are questions that would 
require to be very seriously considered. 


24633. Of course, it only amounts to a lunacy certificate, 
and that is done in private in Scotland ?—It comes before 
the sheriff in his open court. 


24634. Are these certificates signed in the open court 
or in chambers ?—In chambers, but in Glasgow and in 
other places the chambers are an open court. When a 
sheriff is sitting in chambers anyone is entitled to go in. 


24635. Asa matter of fact, no one does go ?—That is so 
in the case of lunacy warrants. 


24636. The sheriff has the same control over lunacy 
certificates in prisons ?—I suppose he has. 


24637. The reason I was asking that is this: are you 
aware of the terms of Section 89 of the 1857 Lunacy Act, 
which provides for the sheriff making an inquiry in prison 
with the assistance of two medical men, and if he fiinds 
the prisoner to be insane he reports to the Secretary for 
Scotland who orders his detention until such time as 
he is satisfied that the person is sane ?—I have had no 
experience of the section. 


24638. There has only been one case dealt with in 
Scotland since it was passed, and that was in Shetland. 
Do you think the principles of that aresound? We have 
had evidence that the section ought to be extended and 
brought into use ?—I am not quite sure that I follow you. 


24639. The difference between a certificate under that 
section and a certificate under Section 14 or 15, or under 
Section 6 of the Prisons Act, is that it prevents the prisoner 
being discharged when the medical officer writes down 
the word ‘‘recovered’”’; evidence to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary for Scotland has to be produced ?—That is 
to put some check on the power of the superintendent 
to discharge ? 

24640. Yes ?—It has occurred to me in reading some 
of the evidence given before this Commission that some 
alteration in that direction might well be made. 


24641. Itis very necessary ?—I think so; but what the 
alteration shou'd be would, of course, require consideration. 

24642. It would require full consideration ?—Yes, it 
might be a quasi judicial inquiry. 

24643. But the sheriff makes the inquiry and reports to 
the Secretary for Scotland ?—Yes, I beg your pardon, 
I did not remember that. 
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24644, That would. quite meet your views ?—Yes, I 

think so. 


24645. You will be of opinion that the habitual in- 
ebriate is to all intents and purposes incapable of managing 
his affairs ?—More or less. It is a question of degree. 


24646. But when you get an extreme case ?—Yes, then 
a sentence should be pronounced. ‘ 


24647. But independent of pronouncing a sentence, ?— 
I mean he should be found to be a habitual inebriate. 


24648. Would it be possible, in the present condition of 
the Scottish law, to appoint a curator bonis for an habitual 
inebriate ?. Would inebriety amount to mental incapacity 
for that purpose ?—I am afraidnot. Idonot think habitual 
inebriety is a nomen juris in Scottish law, but there might 
be incapacity induced by inebriety which the court would 
consider to render him incapable of managing his affairs. 
That is a matter for the supreme court and it does not come 
before the sheriff. 


24649. Do the sheriff courts not appoint curator 
bonis ?—They appoint judicial factors where the estates 
are of small value. 


24650. For mental capacity or physical capacity 7— 
I am not quite sure about that. 


24651. If that includes both mental and physical, is 
habitual inebriety excluded ?—I would require to refer 
to the books in order to answer that question. 


24652. (Chairman.) You state that you are averse from 
any extension of the powers of town councils, parish 
councils, or any small local bodies. What powers do you 
refer to there? The power of setting up institutions 7— 
Yes. The extravagance of local bodies is becoming a very 
serious matter, and I should object very strongly to 
emotional legislation, so to speak, or even to philan- 
thropic legislation on a large scale unless some protection 
to ratepayers were given against the extravagance of these 
bodies. Only the other day I went through a large poor- 
house where there are a number of imbeciles provided for, 
at Stobhill near Glasgow, It is admirably managed, but it 
is simply palatial in its get-up. Ithas cost about £400,000 
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and it has about 2,500 beds, I think. You will get the 
particulars in a. little parish almanac published by the 
parish council of Glasgow. I went also through Woodilee 
Asylum, which is purely a lunatic asylum and where a num- 
ber of imbeciles are detained, That also has cost a very 
large sum. Then I am told they have another asylum at 
Gartloch which is built and equipped in a still more ex- 
pensive style. The total expenditure on these matters is 
shown on this almanac to be something approaching a. 
million sterling in a comparatively short period. : 

24653. Do you think a central body is likely to.be more 
economical ?—It ought to be. a 


24654. Do you think it would be ?—You want a check 
upon these bodies such as the Treasury is upon the spend- 
ing departments of the Government, not always effective, 
but it might be useful to a certain extent. I should like to 
add in regard to these establishments that the imbeciles and 
epileptics seem to be admirably cared for, and it might be 
useful for your Commission or some of your members to 
visit them because it has been long ago laid down that what 
one sees with the eyes makes a much deeper impression 
than what one hears with the ears. ae 

24655. (Mr. Byrne.) Would you say that public opinion 
in Scotland is so much excited by the extravagance. of 
public bodies that they would support the action of the 
central body if it definitely refused to authorise the building 
of any such institutions in future ?—Certainlynot. What 
I mean is that public opinion would like such institutions 
to be built and conducted on a reasonable and moderate. 
scale. 

24656. That is what I meant; I did not mean that 
there should be no institutions, but that there should be 
no institutions of this palatial character. Would public 
opinion support the Government in insisting upon that 1— 
Yes. But whatis publicopinion? Public opinion will not 
form itself on these matters; it allows itself to be led 
away by people who are rather excited by compassion, 
good people no doubt, but who want knowledge and who 
want restraint. : 


24657. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like to 
add to your evidence ?—I think not. 


Tromas ALEXANDER Fyre, Esq., called ; and Examined. 


24658. (Chairman.) Would you be so kind as to tell us 
how long you have been a sheriff substitute ?—Over 
ten years. I may say that for twenty years before that 1 
was: apractising solicitor in the Sheriff Courts, I had a 
considerable practice. g ; 

24659. You have been so kind as to give us a statement 
of your evidence ; may we put it on the notes ?—Certainly. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
By Tuomas ALEXANDER. Fyrr, Esq.,. ONE OF 
THE SHERIFFS-SUBSTITUTE OF LANARKSHIRE. 


I am one of the Sheriffs-Substitute of Lanarkshire, 
resident at Glasgow. 

In Scotland, under a great number of statutes:(amongst 
others the Lunacy Acts) “‘ the sheriff’? has administrative 
and judicial functions. But when the.sheriff is resident 
(that is only in Lanarkshire and Midlothian), he is very 
fully oceupied with appellate court and other duties, and 
when non-resident he is not available to hear applications 
for immediate disposal. Unless the contrary is expressed, 
‘* sheriff’? includes “‘ sheriff-substitute,” and in practice 
such applications are always dealt with in Scotland by a 
sheriff-substitute. yy 

As regards lunacy warrants, the function of-the sheriff 
is administrative, not judicial, for. the sheriff does not 
hear any evidence to verify the facts set forth in the 
application. 

The great majority of the applications (of which in the 
Glasgow Court there are about 900 annually) are for. the 
detention of paupers, in which case the application is at 
the instance of the inspector of poor, who is the executive 
officer in Scotland of the parish council—the Poor Law 
local authority. But there are also a considerable num- 
ber of applications by private persons. In the case of 
criminals, the application is made bythe Procurator Fiscal 
of Court, who is in Scotland the executive official of the 
Crown. Whether the person of unsound mind is a private 


person, or a pauper, or a criminal, the procedure is 
exactly the sams. The application is made upon a printed 
form, which first of all sets forth in a schedule the par- 
ticulars as to age, sex, religion, length of illness, supposed 
cause, etc. Then follow two certificates by medical men, 
declaring that the person is of unsound mind, with a 
short statement of the grounds for this opinion. The 
sheriff very often knows the medical men who sign the 
certificates. If not, he first ascertains that they are 


registered medical practitioners under the Medical Act 21 & 22 
of 1858. If they are not, the application is not enter- ¢- 90, 


tained. If the signatory is registered, his certificate is 
accepted, although the sheriff may not know him. 


The sheriff does, in a general way, look at the obser- 
vations in the certificates, both those of the medical 
men themselves, and those (not less important) com- 
municated to the medical men by others. If these are 
not inconsistent, and they ex facie support the statement 
that the person is of unsound mind, the sheriff grants 
a warrant—or rather an order directing the superin-. 
tendent of a public asylum to receive the person—as @ 
matter of course, the sheriff has no means of verifying the 
facts stated, and his examination is ex facieonly. Asa mat- 


ter of fact, although the order is to receive, in the vast 1857 A 
majority of cases the person of unsound mind is already in Sch. E 


the asylum, having been received upon an emergency 
warrant or certificate by one medical man, -which is 
sufficient to authorise detention for three days. Some- 
times there are certificates by two medical men other 
than the granter of the emergency certificate, but in 
general the granter of the emergency certificate is also 
one of the granters of the insanity certificates. f 


The application is signed by the person making it. 
In exceptional instances a law agent may appear, but. 
in the general case a parent, or brother or sister, is the 
applicant in private cases, and the inspector of poor 
in the case of paupers. 


1871, 
35 V 


62 Vict., 


judge or magistrate can never have. 
~are probably large numbers.of people, both children and 
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Any person, however, having an interest may apply. 
I think, for instance, that a landlady might apply in the 
case of a friendless lodger becoming insane in her house ; 
or an employer. in, the case ofan employée becoming 
insane in a factory., Such applications, however, are 
in practice rare, as private persons have almost always 
some relative willing to take the responsibility, and in 

-the case of paupers the inspector of poor is naturally 
the applicant. 

The sheriff does not himself see the person of unsound 
mind. It would obviously be inconvenient that he should 
require to do so, and it could serve no purpose, for 
the sheriff does not himself find and. declare that the 
person is insane... He only formally authorises detention 
upon the declaration to that effect made by others. 


The only case in which the sheriff holds a formal inquiry 
is in the case of a “‘ dangerous lunatic ’’ who has come into 
the hands of the police. In that case, after public notice, 
evidence is heard, and, if satisfied that it is proper to do so, 
the sheriff orders the detention-of the lunatic ‘“‘ until 
cured, or until caution shall be found for his safe cus- 
tody.”* But in practice this formal procedure is very 
seldom necessary, for the cost of it falls upon the parish 
-where the lunatic is found (with relief if others are liable), 
and so it is the interest of the inspector of poor to arrange 

for the care of the lunatic. 

With the exception of the criminal dangerous lunatic, 
the function of the sheriff as a lunacy official ends with 
the order for committal. The-sheriff is not necessarily 
consulted as to the release of the person. But if the 
person who applied for his committal, or the superinten- 
dent of an asylum, insists upon the detention of a person 
who is medically certified as fit to be liberated without 
risk, then the person so detained, or any cther person 
instructing an interest, may apply to the sheriff to 
order his release. In such a case the sheriff is practically 
a judge of appeal, and acts in his judicial capacity. 

There is one case in’ which the sheriff has to see a lunatic 
before making an order in regard to him, but that is not 
an order for committal to an asylum, but for his removal 
to England or Ireland under the Pauper Removal Act of 
1898. Paupers sought to be removed have to appear 
personally before the sheriff (who is in Scotland also the 
administrative official under the Poor Law Acts) and to 
make a deposition on oath, Ofcourse a person of unsound 


-mind cannot depone on:oath, and he is not asked to do so; 


but, unfortunately, his case is.not excepted, and so he 
must appear, personally. 

The sheriff has also the quasz judicial duty, in the case 
of prisoners who become insane whilst undergoing sen- 
tence, of inquiring into the conditions with the aid of 
two medical men; but the sheriff does not order the 
removal of the prisoner to an asylum. The Secretary for 
Scotland does that, upon the sheriff's report. 


~~ The sheriff, of course, exercises his judicial function when 
he tries offenders for offences’ under the Lunacy Acts. 
But in so doing he is. not acting as a, statutory lunacy 
official, butas asummary criminal judge, and he disposes of 
‘such eases just as in-any case of,contravention of a statute 
which enacts penalties for, contravention. 


The order for detention granted by the sheriff is ad- 
dressed to the superintendent;,of a-public..asylum (that 
is a place where a lunatic cannot, except on special cause 
shown, be refused admission). But the sheriff may also 
{although he seldom does) direct detention in a priva e 
asylum (that is a place licensed by the Lunacy Board) 


“The Board itself, however, can sanction detention in a 


private asylum (such as a lunatic ward in a poorhouse). 
In practice the sheriff’s authority is invoked only when the 
Board desire the removal of a patient from a private to a 
public asylum. 


As regards certification of lunatics, I do not think that 
any good purpose would be served by broadening the 
regulations for interposing the authority of a judge or 
magistrate, for he must necessarily act upon the opinion 
of others.. [think more practical good can be: done by 


_ widening the scope of the authority of such bodies as the 


Lunacy. Board, school. boards, public medical officers of 
health, parish councils and. inspectors of. poor, and 
others who have opportunity of knowing the facts, which a 
I think that. there 


adults, who are short of the mental capacity, to.take their 
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place with their fellows in life’s battle, and yet are not 
fatuous in a degree sufficiently marked to. warrant their 
being medically .certified, as persons of unsound mind. 
The.. feecble.minded.. class,..a3....distinguished from the 
distinctly insane, is the class the care of whom is a most 
difficult problem. _ My opinion upon it is that if real good 
is to be done drastic legal changes must not be feared, 
and aboye all that we must get rid of that sentimental 
bogey which so often bars the way to reform—that the 
liberty of the subject must not be interfered with. 

I think that, in the interest of the community as a 
whole, it is necessary that the liberty of the subject 
must be interfered with drastically, in the case of im- 
beciles, habitual inebriates, confirmed adult, criminals. 
and the like. In the case especially of young persons of 
feeble mind, the presenti state of the law is weak. I am 
well aware that it is easy to recognise this, and yet difficult 
to suggest a remedy. All I say about it is that, whilst 
there are obvious considerations which make it desirable 
that the actual committal to asylums, reformatories, in- 
dustrial schools, ete., should be upon the warrant of a 
magistrate, the selection of cases for treatment must be 
left to local; authorities. and, their medical officers, and 
that, alteration of the law should be in the direction of 
increasing their authority, rather, than in the direction 
of requiring more formal (and more costly) strictly 
judicial procedure. 

24660. (Dr. Dunlop.) You set.out at considerable length 
the. position ofthe sheriff in signing lunacy. certificates- 
It.is one purely of administration .rather than of a judicial 
capacity ?—Yes, but. it,occurred to me that it was informa- 
tion that the Commissioners might wish to get from me. 

24661. The sheriff does not take it upon himself in most 
cases to question the opinion of the medical man. It is no 
part of your duty to do that ?—I do not think so. ” 

24662. There is a distinct difference between Scotland 
and England in that matter ?—Yes. The sheriff himself 
does not decide that the person is insane. 

24663. In England the magistrates decide that ?— 
I understand that is the case. 

24664. It is not desirable to make a change here ?—I 
think not. 

24665. Even a sheriff has not got full medical knowledge 
to enable him to decide a matter of lunacy ?—No. It 
seems to me to be a medical question more than a legal 
question. 

24666. A sheriff would not decide whether a case was 
scarlet fever or not ?—No. 

24667. But he has judicial power over the removal of 
fever patients ?—Yes, but he himself does not decide the 
facts. H¢ accepts the facts from others. 


24668. *From your criminal experience I suppose you 
know there are a\ very considerable number of more or less 
defective persons who find their way into prison ?—There 
is no doubt about that. - 


24669. It is general knowledge ?—I should think so. 


24670, And personal experience as well. 
have seen them and known them ?—Yes. 


24671. At the present moment they are treated in 
several different. ways, and I would like to hear whether 
you think these should be unified into one system ?—Do 
you mean under the Lunacy Acts ? . 


24672. Yes. for instance, those found unable to plead 
insane at the time.of the offence or at the bar are sent to 
the lunatic department ?—If they are unable to plead 
they are sent—they are not tried at all. 


You must 


24673. If they are,insane at the time of committing the 
offence they go to the State asylum and become a charge 
on the State ?—Yes. 


24674. If a person is found insane in prison he may be 
dealt with under two different sections, and in both cases 
he is sent to a district.asylum ?—The district of his prison 
if I recollect aright. 

24675. Yes, of his prison; and he is a charge upon the 
State so long as he is there ?—I presume so, 

24676.. Do you: think that is open to some possible 
abuse ?. Do you not think it is rather a temptation to the 
local authorities to leave their weak-minded and doubtful 


_cases alone ?. They go to prison.and then the State takes 


eare.of them for a.bit.?—It is a possible temptation always 
to public bodies to save expense. 


2G 2 
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24677. Would that be safeguarded if the local 
authorities were made to pay for all their cases when 
they are dealt with as lunatics under the Lunacy Laws ?— 
If a safeguard were necessary that would be an effective 
one. Payment always is. 

24678. You must have frequently signed detention 
certificates under Section 6 of the Dangerous and Criminal 
Lunatics Act, which is the usual one in use for prison 
cases ?—That is where the prisoner in prison is found 
insane ? 

24679. Yes ?—And he is sent to an asylum ? 


24680. Yes ?—Yes. 

24681. Are you aware of the fact that the certificate 
expires at the date of termination of sentence ?—I think 
that is so. 

24682. Have you had any experience of it (ESINioy 1 
have had no experience of inquiring into the sanity 
of a prisoner in prison. I know the statutory provision 
that the sheriff is to inquire with the help of two medical 
men. 


24683. You are aware of the fact that a certificate 
under Section 6 expires at the date of the termination 
of the sentence ?—Yes. 


24684. Are you aware of the fact that a very con- 
siderable number of persons certified under that section are 
discharged at the date of the expiry of their sentence 
whether recovered or not ?—Yes, I suppose so, unless 
it were some glaring case in which the Governor would 
consider that it would be against public interest to 
discharge the man. A man may be obviously dangerous, 
I suppose. 


24685. Are you aware that no Governor has any 
power to interfere in the matter ?—That is so at present. 


24686. The medical superintendent is absolute master 
of the situation ?—Yes. 


24687. No one can interfere with him, neither the 
Lunacy Board nor the Secretary for Scotland ?—I do 
not know the details, but I understand he endorses his 
recovery, and then the man walks out. 


24688. Under Section 89 the power of detention is 
very much greater ?—Is that the section where the 
sheriff has to make an inquiry with the aid of two medical 
men ? 

24689. Yes ?—That involves an inquiry. 

24690. Do you not think that the terms of that section 
would serve the purpose more practically than the terms 
of the one in daily use ?—You mean to apply that to all 
cases where a person has been committed as insane or 
is insane in prison ? 

24691. When a person is found insane in prison ?— 
That he should not be discharged without some sort 
of inquiry ? 

24692. Yes ?—I really do not know. There may be 
many cases in which inquiry is unnecessary, but I think 
there certainly should be a power to hold an inquiry 
where necessary. Possibly the Prison Commissioners 
might order it. 


24693. It is left to the discretion of the Secretary for 
Scotland at the present moment under that section ?— 
Yes. 

24694. He has to be satisfied that the discharge 
is justifiable ?—Yes, upon a report from the sheriff. 


24695. Would you advise that ?—I think it would be 
a safeguard in the public interest that there should be 
an inquiry before any lunatic prisoner is discharged. 


24696. Do you think it is a fair inference to draw 
that if we find an insane person in prison, ipso facto that 
person has not got the necessary care before he got there ? 
If an insane person were cared for he would not find his 
way to prison ?—That is quite probable, but it is not a 
necessary inference. 


24697. Having proof of neglect, you ought to meet 
that neglect with stricter care afterwards ?—If it is desir- 
able before, it is obviously desirable afterwards as well, 
perhaps more desirable after his prison experience. 


24698. You are aware that the medical superintendents 
of asylums and many governing bodies have great objec- 
tion to keeping what they call the criminal class in the 
ordinary asylums ?—I can quite understand that. 
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24699. They would welcome it, and probably the thing 
would be well done, if there were a central asylum managed 
by some State Department. Do you think that ?—I 
think probably that would meet the present difficulties. 


24700. Do you not think that the local people should 
pay for their own cases there ?—I really have not sufficient 
information to enable me to offer any definite opinion 
on the subject, but speaking as an ordinary citizen } 
should be inclined to think so. 


24701. You have had considerable experience of 
inebriates in Glasgow ?—Yes. 


24702. We have been told in evidence that the great 
majority of those unfortunates who are sent to inebriate 
reformatories under Section 24 are mentally defective- 
Are you prepared to allow that ?—I have no information 
to enable me to answer that very specifically. My own 
opinion is derived from my observation of the people that 
T have committed to an inebriate reformatory, and it is 
that a good many of them, if perhaps not the whole of 
them, were fit subjects for an asylum. 


24703. The result of their treatment in Girgenti rather 
shows that they are mentally deficient, the vast. 
majority of them go wrong when they come out ?—I 
do not have information about Girgenti. 


24704. In Glasgow at the present moment do you 
think that all the cases that might be dealt with under 
that Act are being dealt with at present ?—Certainly 
not. The Act is of very little use. 


24705. What are the faults ?—The fault is that a 
person requires to be charged with the nominate offence 
of being an habitual drunkard, and requires to be tried 
for that and sentenced in that capacity. That does 
not meet the habitual inebriate who is a curse to the 
community; that only meets the criminal inebriate. 


24706. Has the prosecution in cases tried before you 
had any difficulty in proving habitual inebriety in your 
own experience ?—The question of habitual inebriety 
very seldom arises apart from crime, and the proof of 
inebriety is generally a long record of police convictions 
of being drunk and incapable; but there are a great many 
inebriates who are a great danger to the community and 
and who never get themselves convicted of being drunk 
and incapable. 


24707. Your view is in favour of compulsory deten- 
tion of the non-committed cases ?—Yes. 


24708. Are you aware of the Glasgow Bill ?—Yes, I 
have read it with interest. 


24709. Clause 7 in that Bill refers to this compulsory 
detention ?—It struck me as being unnecessarily involved, 
but I think the principle embodied in it is certainly a. 
sound one. 


24710. You approve of the principle, although not of 
the procedure ?—That is 80, - 


24711. In your opinion, as the law stands at present, can 
a sheriff or judge of the Court of Session appoint a curator 
bonis to take charge of the property of an habitual 
inebriate ?—Merely on the ground that he is an habitual 
inebriate ? 


24712. Yes ?—I do not think so. 


24713. The law as it stands covers all cases or mental 
incapacity and physical incapacity ?—Yes. 


24714. Is this neither the one nor the other ?—At 
present I do not think it is. An habitual inebriate is on 
a platform by himself as I understand the law at present. 


24715. Would you advise an alteration of the law in 
that respect ?7—You mean that whatever powers there are 
to appoint a curator bonis to an incapax, these should 
apply to an habitual drunkard ? 


24716. Yes, to a man who is incapax, because he is 
an habitual drunkard ?—Yes. 


24717. Do you not think that would also apply 
to the poorer cases, to receive an habitual drunkard’s 
wages and take care of them for his wife and so on ?— 
As a rule an habitual drunkard has very little to take care 
of, but sometimes it happens that a person in a poor- 
house is discovered to have some money, and then the 
Parochial Board make application and the inspector 
of poor is appointed curator to look after that money. 


———— 
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24718. The Glasgow Corporation have been agitating 
for a power of after-care of reformatory cases, which 
amounts to the appointing of a guardian to take care 
of their wages ?—In the institution ? 


24719. No, after they leave, at the expiry of three 
years. They have no such power at present, but they 
are suggesting that they should have it ?—The theory 
of pee is that at the end of three years they leave 
cured. 


24720. Would you approve of the appointing of a 
curator or guardian for such persons ?—Yes, certainly, 
if he is incapable when he comes out. 


24721. (Dr. Needham.) As regards the certification 
of lunatics, I gather that your only function consists of 
seeing that the legal requirements of the certificate 
are carried out ?—Yes. 


t 


24722. You do not inquire into the facts as stated in 
the certificate ?—-No, we do not take any evidence at 
all, except the evidence of the certificates. These, of 
course, are evidence. 


24723. It would be impossible in Scotland for a thing 
of this kind to occur, that two medical men of eminence 
have signed certificates alleging facts which they have 
witnessed themselves, and the magistrate upon that re- 
fuses to make an order because he is not himself satisfied 
from his own personal observation that the person is 
insane ?—That would be impossible, because the sheriff 
does not see the insane person at all, nor does he hear 
any evidence about him. The only thing he has to go 
upon is the medical evidence as embodied in the two 
certificates. 


24724. The sheriff has the power to see the patient, 
has he not ?—I have never considered the question. As 
a matter of fact, he never does see the patient. Possibly 
he might have power to ask the insane person to be 
brought before him, but it is never done. 


24725. I see you say that you think in the interests 
of the community it is necessary that the liberty of the 
subject must be interfered with drastically as respects 
imbeciles and so on. Have you formulated in your own 
mind the machinery by which these drastic measures should 
be enforced or what they should be ?—One of the things 
I had in my mind was a matter that has been referred to 
pretty frequently in the evidence. I agree with those who 
think that feeble-mindedness even short of insanity 
should be certifiable, in the same way as scarlet fever 
or any other infectious disease, and then the local authority 
should have power to deal with the patient in the general 
interest if the patient is not able to be treated satisfactorily 
at home. 


24726. To establish institutions if they thought it 
necessary ?—Yes. My observation refers more particu- 
larly to a good deal of legislation, such as, for instance, 
the Inebriates Act, which has been killed in practical 
usefulness by a too sentimental regard for what is called 
the liberty of the subject. 


24727. Not being made compulsory ?—Not being 
made compulsory, not giving enough power. If you 
are to do any good, in large cities especially, and among 
a certain class of people, you must have full compulsory 
powers. That is my strong opinion. Mere philanthropic 
"powers are no good. 


24728. (Mr. Byrne.) I would ask you whether you find 
that your powers in exercising criminal jurisdiction are 
or are not as you would wish them to be in the matter 
of the feeble-minded ? Have you full power to do justice 
to society and to the feeble-minded under the existing 
law, or would you suggest changes ?—I am not quite 
sure that I follow. 


24729. In the matter of the trial of a feeble-minded 
person, have you feeble-minded prisoners that come 
before you with no proof that they are feeble-minded ?— 
Yes, often. In the Criminal Court it is quite a common 
thing to have a prisoner charged with an offence, and one 
may sit and look at that prisoner and in one’s own mind 
think that he is evidently feeble-minded, but that is not 
an element that enters into the question of his crime; 
we have nothing to do with that. If he has committed 
an offence, then all we have to do with is the administra- 
tion of the law. 
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24730. So persons are sent to prison who, if their men- 
tal condition were inquired into, would be found to be 
irresponsible ?—Yes, very often. 


24731. In the matter of sentences, are your powers 
insufficient ? Have you to send people to prison over 
and over again who commit small offences owing to a 
mental defect when a single sentence of a long reformatory 
nature might be better ?—That applies more to the 
magistrates’ Courts. I think in these Courts repeated 
short sentences are probably the result of feeble-minded- 
ness on the part of the people that commit the offences. 
It does not apply to us so much because sheriffs have a 
wider latitude. I might mention a case which came 
before my own observation the other day, the case of 
a man who came up to make a declaration, as we call it, 
and it fell to me to take his declaration. I looked at 
the complaint against him and I found that he was charged 
with theft or housebreaking, I forget which, and there 
were previous convictions. While his declaration was 
being written out I looked up his previous convictions 
and added up the sentences. I asked the man his age, 
and he said seventy. His previous convictions added 
together amounted to forty-two years. Now it struck 
me that it was very obvious that that man was a chronic 
criminal lunatic, if you might so describe him, a man 
who would be nothing else, and who should have been 
locked up permanently thirty years ago. Now that is a 
typical case. 

24732. Where you suggest.drastic changes ?—Yes. 


24733. And is one of those changes a long or indeter- 
minate sentence for people of that sort ?—Yes, that is 
what I think. In the case of that man I should have 
taken no declaration from him, I should have locked 
him up. 

24734, Can you say the number of cases in connection 
with which reformatory sentence are required ?—A case 
of that sort is exceptional, and it is only an illustration, 
but there are a great many minor cases in which I am 
afraid that the system of short sentences is greatly 
perpetuating crime, perpetuating the individual in a 
criminal course of behaviour, doing no good and en- 
tailing a great deal of expense. 


24735. May we take it that the opinions you and 
Sheriff Guthrie have expressed are held by most of 
your colleagues ?—I should imagine that you would get 
very much the same views from all the sheriff substitutes, 
who, are the people who conduct the criminal business in 
the Sheriff Courts. I cannot say whether they would be 
shared by the lay magistrates. 


24736. But those are the views of the legal officers 
engaged in administration of the criminal law, that they 
ought to have some power of giving long sentences to 
feeble-minded persons ?—Yes. If we could remove them 
altogether from the criminal administration and deal 
with them rather as feeble-minded than as criminals, 
then a good deal of reformatory work would be done and 
certainly a great deal of expense would be saved. 


24737. (Mr. Dickinson.) With regard to the function 
of the sheriff in deciding whether a person is insane or 
not, Mr. Spence, who gave us the law in Scotland, said 
that the sheriff merely judged as to whether the facts 
submitted were reasonable to show that the person for 
whom the order was sought was insane. In your view 
that is not quite correct ?—I think that is too broad 
a statement. I would put it this way, that the sheriff 
judges whether the facts in the two medical certificates 
are sufficient to warrant him granting an order to the 
superintendent of the asylum to receive the patient. 
The sheriff himself does not know whether the man is 
insane or not. 


24738. If, when you were considering the certificates, 
anyone was to draw your attention to an allegation that 
they had been improperly obtained, you would as sheriff 
immediately set to work to ascertain whether or not 
this was a proper certificate ?—Yes, whether the certi- 
ficeates were genuine. 


24739. And whether they were right ?—There is no 
machinery that I am aware of for that. I hardly think 
we have power to do that. Under the Lunacy Acts as 
they stand, I think the sheriff is bound to grant a warrant. 
It is the medical men who take the responsibility, and 
not the Court. 
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24740. Even if the sheriff has a suspicion that the 
patient is not insane ?—Yes. 

24741. That is an important difference between your 
view and what Mr. Spence has told us ?—Yes. I read 
Mr. Spence’s evidence with great interest, and if I cor- 
reetly understand that he -construes the procedure im 
the Sheriff Court to mean that the sheriff is satisfied 
personally himself that the person is insane, and there- 
fore ought to be received into an asylum. I do not think 
so; I think it goes no further than this, that the sheriff 
is reasonably satisfied that he is medically certified to 
be insane, and therefore must be received. 


2:7{2. I take it that there are some other circum- 
stances into which the sheriff would think he was bound 
to inquire ?—Yes, you must satisfy yourself about the 
pet tioner. 

24743. Do you, in practice, do more than satisfy your- 
selves ?—In the great majority of cases the petitioner 
is the inspector of poor. 

24744. It is in regard to the private cases where the 
greatest care is required ?—Yes. 

24745. In your statement (page 235, col. 1) you say 
this: “ With the exception of the criminal dangerous 
lunatic, the function of the sheriff as a lunacy official 
ends with the order for committal. The sheriff is not 
necessarily consulted as to the release of the person. 
But if the person who applied for his committal, or the 
superintendent of an asylum, insists upon the detention 
of a person who is medically certified as fit to be libe- 
rated without risk, then the person so detained, or any 
other person instructing an interest, may apply to the 
sheriff to order his release. In such a case the sheriff 
is practically a judge of appeal, and acts in his judicial 
capacity.” Now, has that ever happened ?—Not in my 
experience. That is only an observation on the terms 
of the’ Act. 

24746. Do you know of it ever having happened ?— 
No. Iam not aware of its having happened. 


24747. There must be cases in which there has been 
some dispute as to whether a person was illegally de- 


EVIDENCE : 


tained or not.’ Who ‘settles that ?—I do not think 16 
is very likely to happen, because as a matter of fact there 
are very few people who are detained. Generally, when 
they are reasonably restored to reason they are dis- 
charged. 


24748. I suppose in practice the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Lunacy fulfils all the requirements ?7—Yes, that 
is so. There may be cases in which a person is detained 
and thinks he ought to be out, and he may raise the ques- 
tion with the Lunacy Commissioner or with the medical 


officer of the asylum. It certainly does not get our — 


length, however. . 
24749. You know of no case?—No. - 
24750. I suppose the sheriff would decide over the 


heads of the Lunavy Commissioners ?—I take that to, be 
the meaning of the Act. 


24751. And yet that has never to your knowledge 
happened ?—Not in my experience. 


24752. If you had a system under which persons were 
detained who were merely feeble-minded, would you 


think that the sheriff would be the proper person to decide 


as to whether that ought to continue or not ?—That 
raises a much wider question, because the question of 
feeble-mindedness is to my way of thinking far more of a 
medical question. I would be rather inclined to leave 
the determination of whether a feeble-minded person 
has ceased to be feeble-minded to medical officers. But 
then it would be a provision which would be grateful to the 
public—the public would look upon it as a-great security 
that there could be an inquiry, an appeal to the sheriff as it 
were, in the case of a feeble-minded person detained 
against his will. 

24753. Do vou think it would be a satisfactory Court 
of Appeal ?—Yes, I think so, it would be quite a satis- 


factory Court of Appeal, because the Court would have the © 


advantage, of course, of medical testimony as to one ‘side 
or the other. 


24754. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add to your evidence ?—Nothing occurs to me. 


J. F. SUTHERLAND, Esq., M.D., F.R:S.E.,-F-.S.S., called; and Examined. 


24755. (Chairman.) How long have you been Deputy 
Commissioner in Lunacy in Scotland ?—For eleven and 
a half years. 


24756. You have been so ‘kind as to give us a statement 
of your evidence; may we put it in the notes ?—Yes. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
By J.. F.. SuTHERLAND; * Esq:, -M:D.,-F.R.5S.E., 
F.S.S., Deputy CoMMISSIONER IN~ LUNACY FOR 
ScoTuAND ;~: LATE: MEMBER AND SECRETARY OF 
DEPARTMENTAL» COMMITTEE: ON HABITUAL ~ OF- 
FENDERS, VAGRANTS, INEBRIATES, AND JUVENILE 
DELINQUENTS, APPOINTED, BY SiR GEORGE O. 
'TREVELYAN, Bart.; MerpicAt OFrricER To H.M. 
Prison, Guascow; ConsuLttTing Mepicat O7FI- 
cER TO H.M. Prison, BARLINNIE; AND DEPUTY 
MepicaL OrricerR H.M. Trarnine Surp “Mars.” 

In the précis of evidence I take leave, first, to submit 

a general statement of my views on the questions re- 

-eeiving the consideration of this Commission, and, second, 

a more detailed one on specific subjects, with which twenty- 

eight years in the public service have made me more or 

less familiar. 


General Observations—I am of opinion thatthe central 
supervision and control of all feeble-minded persons, in 
imbecile boarding schools, in poorhouses, labour colonies, 
in inebriate reformatories, whether State or Certified, and 
in private dwellings including specially licensed Homes 
for two, three, and four, should be vested in the General 
Board of Lunacy, which at present has the control 
-of all certified persons maintained by their relations or 
out of their own estates, or jointly out of parish rates and 
Government grants, who are found to be imbecile; insane, 
of unsound mind, or incapable of managing their affairs. 

The central authority is absolately independent of any 
local influence, selecting neither the localit‘es, the guardians, 
nor the patients, in this respect differing from the local 


authority in the person of those inspectors of poor who 
board out in their own parishes, and in the person of all 
medical officers who attend the guardians in their pro- 


fessional capacity as well as the patients, and in conse-— 


quence do not always feel at liberty to scrutinise as 
closely in suspicious cases as the officers of the central 
authority. 


The local authority to control and supervise would be 
the parish council for the feeble-minded requiring aid in 
their own homes, either in imbecile boarding schools, 
or certified inebriate reformatories, inebriate retreats, 
poorhouses, labour colonies, and in private dwellings. 
Town councils and county councils would have some 
control and supervision of the feeble-minded sent through 
them to labour colonies and to certified inebriate reforma- 
tories or inebriate retreats, and paid for by them. 


School boards, with a preference for ad hoc bodies for 
enlarged areas, should have the entire local supervision 
of feeble-minded children of school age, and in attendance 
in the elementary schools, whether in special classes 
or in special schools. The Education Department as 
the central»authority would have the same supervision 
as they have always had. Those who cease to. benefit 
educationally in such schools before the age of fourteen 
is attained—and this should be ascertained by the school 
medical officer and the head master or mistress long 
before fourteen, in every school, whether under school 
boards or governing bodies—will either remain at home 
under the care of their parents or guardians, or failing 
such under the care of parish councils, who would arrange 
for their disposal as they do with orphan and neglected 
children at present when intervention on their part is 
called for. 


The dossier, or Case Record of all such should take 
origin in the school and follow the child wherever it goes 
after school life. 
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Feeble-minded children in reformatories, industrial 
schools, and training ships—and in these the percentage 
would be three or four times greater than in ordinary 
- schools—sho ld be removed from these institutions to the 
imbecile boarding schools or to the labour colonies after 
they cease to profit either by education or manual in- 


begin with, under Section 15 of the Act of 1862 as dangerous J, Ee 
lunatics by the Procurator Fiscal and afterwards handed Sutherland, 
over to the Inspector of Poor under Section 14 of the Esq., M ae 
same Act, or those proceeded against under Sec, 15 of Act f ae 3 
of 1862, and afterwards dealt with under Sec. 19 of Act aes: 

of 1866 are in my view not any more securely fixed 13 June 1606. 


struction, and when that course is inadvisable the pupil 
should be handed over to the parish authority for care 
and protection. 

The additional cost would be borne as at present from 
local and imperial funds, and in much the same propor- 
tion as at present. Assuming the number of feeble-minded 
of any age to: be maintained wholly or partially out of 
public funds were 9,000, the cost would amount to 
£75,000 or £49,000 if 30 per cent. of imbeciles and insane 
were boarded out. 

Feeble-minded children of five years and under, like 
imbecile children, would be cared for as they are now 
by their parents, or as may be arranged by the parish 
council acting in loco parentis as circumstances demanded. 


Thus if in any elementary school, industrial school, 
reformatory, or training ship it is found that children 
cannot get beyond Standard II., or fail to profit by 
manual instruction, on reports to that effect fully setting 
forth the scholar’s incapacity to acquire knowledge, 
the child should be handed over to its parents, the ques- 
tion of financial help in cases calling for it to be deter- 
mined by the parish council, or otherw'se suitably dealt 
with. 

The prospects of the majority of children in special 
schools and classes are not bright. It is doubtful whether 
more than 20 per cent. will make much progress, and it is 
doubtful whether so large a proportion will ever be self- 
supporting. A majority of those who continue at special 
schools and classes till fourteen and have benefited to 
an appreciable extent will have to be provided for in 
much the same way as those who have left school before 
fourteen; that is to say, those who have good homes 
will remain in them, and those who have not will have 
to be cared for by the parish authority in private 
dwellings, or in labour colonies, 

As to the importance of early determining whether a 
feeble-minded child should continue in an ordinary 
school, industrial school, or in an imbecile boarding school, 
Ihave in my mind the return sent in to the Commission 
by Mr. Spence, Secretary to the General Board of Lunacy, 
and the statement of Dr. Clarkson, the medical officer 
of Larbert Imbecile Institution, both pointing out the 
very poor results achieved at enormous cost. In addition 
I have my own experience in at least 100 cases of children 
- educated for five or six years at a costof £30 per annum 

in imbecile institutions, whom I have seen afterwards 
in private dwellings as pauper lunatics in the course of 
official visitation. In most of the cases the institution 
did no more, perhaps less, than capable parents if they 
were kept at home, or a good Scotch housewife would 
have done, if they were boarded out, at half the cost. It 
is not the fault of the two institutions. They were not 
suitable cases for them. And this leads me to observe 
that more care and deliberation might be exercised, 
not only by the two certifying doctors who examine the 
feeble-minded children as well as imbecile children with 
a view to their removal and detention in boarding schools, 
but by the boarding school authorities, with a view to their 
early removal from such places when, after reasonable 
trial, it is found that they cannot profit. This observa- 
tion, so far as the institution is concerned, has no reference 
to those there till eighteen and requiring hospital treatment. 
In any amendment of the Lunacy Laws following upon 
the Report of this Commission I would recommend that 


the terms, “lunatic,” “idiot,” and “‘ pauper lunatic’? _ 


and “‘asylums”’ should not be continued. They give 
offence, and serve no purpose which “‘ insane,”’ “‘ unsound 
mind,” “imbecile,” ‘‘ chargeable insane,” ‘“‘ State and 
rate supported insane,’ and ‘‘ mental hospitals’’ would 
not better serve. 

There has been a good deal said. before this Commission 
as to the operation of Section 89 of the Lunacy Act of 
1857. With some experience of the class of persons to be 
dealt with under this section, I do not see much reason 
for changing the law unless it be that before return to 
prison or to freedom the central authority might have some- 
thing to say before discharge.as between. two conflicting 
sets of medical opinion. Persons proceeded against, to 


in an asylum, and as between the two the latter require 
more secure detention, but do not get it. 


Where legislation is proposed for the protection of 
the feeble-minded residing with one or both parents such 
as finds expression in Sec. 99 of the Lunacy Act of 1857, 
against wilful maltreatment, abuse, or neglect, provision 
should likewise be made for the protection of patients 
against immoral guardians who neither maltreat, abuse, 
nor neglect their charges, but who, in the case of the certifi- 
able insane, will forego public support rather than part 
with the offspring. Compulsory separation is necessary 
in these cases, 

Restraint or seclusion of the feeble-minded should, 
as in the case of the insane in private dwellings, be 
forbidden. 

Owing to the enormous cost of litigation in Scotland in 
connection with the law of settlement especially in the 
case of congenital imbeciles, I cannot too strongly recom- 
mend that the determination of the settlement of the 
feeble-minded should be on the lines of ordinary pauperism, 
congenital mental incapacity having nothing whatever 
to do with it. 

On the assumption that for the care and control of 
the feeble-minded of all ages, fresh legislation is called 
for, I would recommend laws, if analogous yet quite 
distinct from the present lunacy laws, as to certificates, 
orders, and the law of settlement. In the following 
respects they would be the same: central and local control, 
joint maintenance by the State and the locality. Such 
legislation would lead to an addition of 9,000 to the 
present “‘ chargeable’ insane amounting to 14,000, and 
the additional cost would not fall short of £75,000 per 
annum, or in certain contingencies £49,000. The ratio to 
population of both would be six per 1,000. 

Existing institutions, not utilised to their full capacity 
or anything like it, should be converted into labour colonies, 
inebriate reformatories, etc.; and afreer and extended use 
should be made of private dwellings for suitable cases. 
When al! this is done, one or two labour colonies, one or 
two feeble-minded boarding schools, and one or two 
inebriate reformatories will be required, none of which 
should cost more than £100 per bed. The labour of the 
inmates would be of more value than of the certified insane, 
and to a large extent present expenditure would be turned 
into other and better channels, and better and more 
permanent value got for the outlays.* To all communities, 
weighted to the breaking point by the burden of local. 
taxation, to a very large extent incurred by the erection 
of costly and extravagant buildings for the prisoner, the 
poor, the insane, the imbecile, and the inebriate, any large 
increase would be fatal to any new,scheme. 

It should, in my opinion, be a sine qua non of any scheme 
that after consultation between the central’ and local 
authorities there should be the utmost freedom and facility - 
on the part of the central authority in sanctioning the 
transfer of inmates from one institution to another as 
circumstances determined. This would apply te certified 
and State inebriate reformatories, labour colonies, indus- 
trial schools and reformatories, and imbecile boarding 
schools and private dwellings. It would not apply to 
inebriate retreats for those paying for their maintenancé,’ 
unless there were in any of the other institutions inebri- 
ates who came inte funds, or whose friends were agreeable ° 
to pay for them, and they were suitable cases for transfer, 

What is much in evidence in our present methods is 
lack cf co-operation and co-ordination on the part of 
the different responsible authorities. To remedy this 
would be to make certain institutions filters of first 
instance. With an experienced doctor and teacher 
the filtering of feeble-minded children would take place 
in the elementary schools, and afterwards by the same 
persons in the. special schools: and classes, and in the 
feeble-minded..boarding-schools, when it was duly ascer- 
tained that another destiny was the proper one. 





* It would mean for the attendants better wages, better 
conditions of serviee, and a pension scheme, 
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For adult feeble-minded the filtering bureaua would 
be the relief chambers of the parish councils, the police 
offices, the poor-houses and the prisons, with their medical 
officers aided by the staffs, and on evidence and reports 
tendered before two Magistrates, two Justices of the 
Peace, a Stipendiary or a Sheriff, it would be settled where 
for a considerable time the defective derelicts were to 
rest.* Sanction for removal from one to another of the 
different institutions would rest with the Central Authority, 
as is the case now with the insane. 


DEMENTS, ETC., IN PRIVATE 
DWELLINGS. 

In regard to these, 2,770 in number, I desire to submit 
evidence on the following seven points :— 

1. Value of labour and capacity of patients for 
usefulness. (Table I.) 

2. The distribution of patients singly, in licensed 
houses for two, three and four, with a strong recom- 
mendation for an extension of licences for three and 
four, as being a good arrangement both for patients, 
and guardians and the local authorities. Three 
patients mean a profit of £21 10s. per annum to the 
guardians, and four £30, 

3. Percentage of insane boarded-out in Scotland, its 
thirty-three counties, with note as to 288 parishes 
doing nothing, and many more doing next to 
nothing. (Table IV.) 

4. The three attitudes of urban and large burghal 
parishes to boarding-out. (1) Correct; (2) Moderately 


INSANE IMBECILES, 


satisfactory, and (3) Very unsatisfactory and 
inexcusable. (‘Table V.) 
5. The intimate relationship between a low 


asylum unrecovered discharge rate, and a low per- 
centage boarded-out, and in consequence an increased 
burden to local taxation. (Table VI.) 

6. The present disposal of chargeable insane in 
thirty-three villages. and numerous rural colonies 
snowing the sex ratio in each, and the ratio of insane 
to population. (Table IIT.) 

7. The striking financial benefits accruing from 
a freer discharge of unrecovered patients from 
asylums. Necessity for asylum extension averted or 
checked. Cost of maintenance being little more 
than one half. The saving to Scotland per annum 
on a 30 per cent. boarded-out calculation would be 
£66,000, to England £480,000. f 


Iilegitimacy and Imbecility— Before showing first by 
statistics an intimate connection between illegitimacy 
and certifiable imbecility, and @ fortiori a more intimate 
connection with feeble-mindedness, and second by per- 
sonal investigation into this question in every parish 
and county in Scotland during the past eleven years, 
I desire to tender one or two observations regarding 
the illegitimacy statistics of Scotland, England, Ireland, 
and continental States. .At the outset let me say that 
these returns afford little real evidence of the compara- 
tive immorality met with in different countries, or in parts 
of the same country, socially, racially, religiously, and 
industrially different. 

With regard to Scotland, there is statistically a remark- 
able improvement within the last thirty years, as may be 
gleaned from Table VII. for Scotland as a whole, 
and for its thirty-three counties, except Shetland and 
Ross-shire. In the former there is a rise of 90 per cent., 
and in the latter 20 per cent., in both counties, due to 
altered social conditions brought about by a large influx 
of strangers from England and the Continent, in conse: 
quence of a remarkable development of the fishing in- 
dustry. 

The international statistics for 1896 were as follows :— 
For Scotland 7:2 per cent., England 4:2, Ireland 2-6, 
France 8°8, Germany 9:1, Italy 6-4, Norway 7:1, Belgium 
8-7, Portugal 12:3, Austria 14:5, and Russia 3:1. The 
figure for Russia is a low one, especially when it is under- 
stood that in Moscow it is 30, and St. Petersburg 23. 
Tn Paris it is 26, Munich 43, Vienna 44, Rome 19, and 
Berlin 15, percentages, or anything like them, which do 
not obtain in the large cities of the United Kingdom. 


Difficult cases might be relegated en observation to the 
mental wards of a hospital such as is,to be found in Glasgow 
and Continental cities 


t This wonld meet nearly two-thirds of the extra cost of 
the feeble-minded in England extta ¢ost 0 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


No one believes that Ireland is ethically so much better 
than Scotland or England as these figures would imply, 
just as no one conversant with these matters believes 
that Lanarkshire (with Glasgow), and the other nine 
counties in the great industrial belt of Scotland, is ethically 
superior to Aberdeen, Wigtown, Banff, Elgin, Caithness, 
etc., to the extent of 100 per cent. 

For these differences there are satisfactory explanations 
not calling for mention here. 

As between urbs and rus there is statistically strong 
evidence in Scotland, England and Ireland of the greater 
prevalence not only of illegitimacy, but of imbecility in 
rural districts. This is not merely a coincidence. To a 
large extent it is a clear evidence of cause and effect, and 
this leads me to express my entire disagreement with 
evidence tendered already by female witnesses in England 
who, it is pardonable to say, do not fully or really 
understand the matter, and the significance of the con- 
nection in all its bearings between both which exists. 
Immorality which should lead to illegitimacy is much 
more in evidence in industrial centres than in rural dis- 
tricts. In the former it is submerged, in the latter it 
emerges and is tabulated without explanation. The 
only possible difference in different rural districts and 
villages, save the nature of the calling of these offenders, 
and it is not a large one, is that while in one district there 
is an adverse public opinion to illegitimacy, in another 
it is either indifferent or non-existent. 

That there is a close connection between the two, I have 
personally in my sojournings up and down the land had 
abundant evidence, corroborated by interviews I have had 
with inspectors of poor who have to contend with both 
evils, which are costly to parishes, especially to the poorer 
parishes in which it is most in evidence. Again and 
again I have seen in the same district, and even under the 
same roof,three generations of “ soft ” or ‘‘ feeble-minded ” 
women with illegitimate broods, some of whom are imbecile 
or “soft” or “ feeble-minded.”* No doubt the environ- 
mental factor counts here for something, but the real 
factor is the feeble-minded state of the women, lost to 


and evidently not possessing any real sense of shame, and _ 


regardless of the lifelong burden to themselves and to 
the parishes. Among these broods of illegitimate children 
there is in proportion a vastly larger number of imbecile and 
feeble-minded children met with than among the offspring 
of normal and healthy wedlock. These remarks have re- 
ference to the inveterate, not so much to the accidental], 
rearers of illegitimate children, and there are generations of 
the former who are not in the true sense bad or immoral, 
but are lacking in resistive power, and incapable of forming 
a proper estimate of the ethical wrong done to society and 
themselves. One faux pas is intelligible, and if all the cir- 
cumstances were known, perhaps excusable; but repeat- 
ed breaches of the moral law, and all the hardships it entails 
on the woman, not to speak of society, is suggestive of 
feeble-mindedness of the female parent. 
minded male is not an offender in this respect; it is the 
female taken advantage of by unscrupulous men, and the 
female who is actively erotic. No promise of marriage 
is asked, and none is given. Support for the offspring is 
seldom asked for, andis seldom forthcoming. The parish 
of the woman bears the large share of the burden. Of course 
there are male and female feeble-minded persons in 
towns and rural districts who marry with bad results, but 
it is more marked in rural districts in which the population 
is small, and is steadily diminishing in response to in- 
exorable economic conditions, and the sexual selection 
is there restricted. as it is not in industrial centres, in which 
it is fair to assume mésalliances are less frequent. It is 
here that the hereditary element—the most significant of 
all factors either in town ior country, especially in the 
latter, cut off from the arteries of communciation which 
bring about a greater mingling of the people—enters into 
the question, but I am at a loss to see how legislation can 
appreciably modify the evil, Much might be done by 
educating the people to a right understanding of the laws 
oft health in relation to marriage, and the risks of union 
of the healthy and normal with the feeble-minded. 

The eugeni¢ ideal is one to be encouraged, but not to 
be enforced by enactment. 

Next to heredity, and not far short of it in its banefui 
results, comés the factor of intemperance and vice, pro- 
ducing feeblé-minded parents, one or both, and these in 
their turn producing feeble-minded children. 


* For a few out of numerous examples see p. 250. 
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It is difficult to see how advice and instruction of this 
kind will help matters in remote islands, and in isolated 
_ districts on the west and north-western and northern 

littorals of Scotland, in which inbreeding has left such 
abundant, and indelible traces that marriage is a risk. 
‘This has been shown by my colleague in the case of North 
Uist, an island on the west coast ; and I have seen imbecility 
and feeble-mindedness much more strongly in evidence in 
the lone and more remote islands of Foula, Fair Isle, and 
St. Kilda, the entire populations of which have come under 
my notice. Estimated by physique and mental capacity 
the race is deteriorating. The disadvantage at concep- 
tion is influenced, in its mental and physical develop- 
ment, in an unfavourable direction by the ante-natal 
and post-natal environment. It is safe to say insanity 
in these islands is in proportion to population four times 
more frequently met with than on the mainland. It 
proves to a demonstration the great evil of heredity and 
inbreeding. It could not be otherwise. No fresh blood 
is introduced, and no male can woo a woman from the 
mainland to share his lot, and the woman remaining at 
home does not have even this opportunity. These island 
populations are rapidly declining. The birth rate, owing 
to comparative sterility, is a low one, and the healthier 
products of it, on reaching adult life, leave. In time, 
not remote, these small populations must disappear unless 
fresh blood is introduced, and that can only be done by 
the State helping to set up inducements in the way of 
fishing, and industries which would tempt settlers to 
come. 

On the whole I am of opinion that the ranks of the 
imbecile and feeble-minded are for the most part recruited 
from the variation, difficult to explain, which is frequently 
in evidence as the result of apparently normal unions, and 
to a less extent by the progeny of parents who shortly 
after adolescence manifested mental warp, or became 
vicious and debauched, and the progeny of parents, one 
or both, with hereditary defect. In the matter of numbers 
it could scarcely fail to be otherwise, apparently healthy 
and normal unions amounting to 90 per cent. of all 
marriages. Of course in the other 10 per cent. for various 
reasons ill-assorted unions or no union at all—in spite of the 
comparative sterility of the less fit and under any circum- 
stances the vastly higher infant mortality incidental 
to the life of weaklings and intensified by bad or indifferent 
maternal care, bad environment, etc.—there is in propor- 
tion a vastly higher ratio of imbeciles and _ feeble- 
minded resulting. 


Feeble-Minded Habitual Petty Offenders—“ Drunks,” 
Disorderlies, Beggars, Prostitutes, and Petty Thieves— 
Probable number, 2,500, females vastly preponderating. 
They vary the offences mentioned but they are not 
“criminals”? in the right interpretation of that term. 
Owing to mental incapacity, mental warp, lack of skill 
and daring they are not permitted to join the ranks of the 
¢riminal aristocracy and professionals who live by plunder. 
Yet they are a costly nuisance, and cause vast trouble 
to the different authorities through whose hands they fre- 
quently pass. Sterility rather than fertility is characteristic 
of these. Abortion, specific disease, and the debauched 
réle are not favourable either to legitimate or illegitimate 
fertility. To a greater extent their ranks are recruited 
from the unemployed, and those who have shaped well up 
to adult life. In regard to further amending legislation 

_ applicable to such I favour generally the proposals con- 
tained in the draft bill of the Glasgow Corporation issued 
Jast month. 


Vagrants and Tramps.—The “ knight” of the road 
is not always a lazy man, nor is he lazy in the ordinary sense 
of that term. In a great many cases there is undoubted 
mental warp. His énergies, which are considerable, 
are exercised in a wrong direction. They are misplaced. 
I venture to think that a daily tramp of twenty miles 
means an expenditure of energy equal to that put forth 
by any labouring man who over and above has a com- 
fortable home, a good bed, and good and varied food. 
The vagrant picks up his living in a precarious way from 
an intimidated and superstitious hospitable public, on the 
~well known lines of march. He sleeps beside a brick-kiln, 
or in an outhouse, as often without as with a pallet of straw. 
I take leave to submit my definition of him contributed 
in an article on “ Lunacy” to the Encyclopedia Medica 
“With truer conceptions of psychology, ethics, social 
pathology, and more knowledge of him and his ways, there 
is no reason why in the coming years the incorrigible 
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tramp, whose mode of life is a puzzle to ordinary observers, 
and to officials in workhouses and “ dosser”’ houses 
who at times have him under observation, and suggests 
to the normal man a life of great discomfort and misery, 
should not find his place in the large army of degeneracy, 
and thereby of lunacy. But a life of ennui, footsoreness, 
and discomfort no more disturb him than the grime on 
his skin and the pediculi and acari which thrive on his 
body unmolested.’ The ratio of females to males is as 
1 to 3-6. The children accompanying them are in regard 
to sex ratio as 1 to 1,-.and children are to adults in the 
proportion 1 to 4:4. Sterility is in evidence here, and 
legal marital attachments are the exception. He is chiefly 
recruited from the ranks of the unemployed with or 
without mental warp. 


Habitual Inebriates of the well-to-do class, and of the 
humbler classes not coming under the notice of the Police.— 
The number of the former (approximately) is 600; of the 
latter 2,000. For them legislation is urgently called for. 


Many in both categories, especially the women, have 
always been either feeble-minded, neurotic, neurasthenic, 
etc., and the rest apparently normal to start with have 
become feeble-minded, and incapable of managing them- 
selves or their affairs in consequence of their habits. 
The conduct of both types is insane, and as to unsound- 
ness of mind there is a slight though not sufficient advance 
legally as well as medically as to the true nature of con- 
firmed inebriety, and its effectsas manifested by conduct, 
which should count for much more than it does when the 
liberty of the individual requires legal interference. The 
present legal provision for all such is first, voluntary 
entrance to licensed and unlicensed retreats, not much 
taken advantage of; second, loss of control of affairs by 
the appointment of curators by the Court of Session, 
or Sheriff Courts. Either step is inadequate. Some- 
thing more is required, and I would suggest as a third step, 
the introduction into our legal system of the family 
council (Conseil de famille of the French Code), and as a 
fourth step compulsion, as contemplated by Sir Charles 
Cameron, Bart., in his first Bill, and by the late Lord 
Chancellor Herschell whose Bill of 1905 passed its second 
reading. As a member of the London Committee on 
Inebriates I ‘prepared the memorandum submitted to 
Lord Herschell, and was one of a committee of three 
appointed to wait upon him. That Bill followed more 
or less on the lines of the reports of two Departmental 
Committees, one presided over by Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
M.P., the other by Sir Charles Cameron, Bart. To the 
provisions of that Bill I adhere with one or two qualifica- 
tions urged at the time. The effect of the existence of 
“compulsory” seclusion in our statutes would in my 
judgment lead to a freer use of the existing first and 
second methods of meeting this clamant social evil, and 
of the suggested third, viz., the family council, the con- 
stitution and working of which is not properly understood. 
With so many progressive steps it is difficult to see where 
there can be a suggestion of harshness, injustice, or undue 
interference with the liberty of the subject. It is absurd 
to talk about the liberty of the subject. The kind of 
men and women to be scheduled for a fair and thorough 
inquisition before competent judges will recur to every 
one. They are much worse than is implied in the defini- 
tion in the Act of 1879. Their habits of inebriety are 
notorious, leading to profligacy, to all disregard of personal 
honour, of family and social obligations, and to the 
wasting of their substance, and the wreckage of their 
homes. 


It is difficult to see where anything in the natur>? of 
chantage, or the lettre de cachet could come in, any more 
than it could come in now in the case of Chancery, and 
criminal lunatics found of unsound mind by inquisition. 
It has been alleged that near relations would have sinister 
objects to serve in putting the machinery of the contem- 
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plated law into operation, and would not scruple to use ” 


it oppressively. I believe experience will be in quite an 
opposite direction, viz., of relations actuated either by 
kindly and mistaken considerations, or by base ones, 
concealing the infirmity. If relatives do not come 
forward, and from mistaken notions of duty shelter the 
inebriate, then any law which might save him and them, 
unless he or she commit an offence or crime, will remain 
a dead letter. To prevent that in notorious cases met with 
in the affluent and humbler strata of society an official 
analogous to the “imperial proctor” of the French 
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law should be called into being, and on the sworn affi- 
davits of medical men, relations, and others, would be 
entitled to take proceedings. The inebriate should have 
the right of appeal, of a public or private trial, and could 
be represented by himself or an agent. 

I believe in a public official like the “imperial proctor,” 
whether members of a family move or not in the matter 
for this reason, that it is often an invidious position for 
members of a family who suffer much and untold misery 
at the hands of an inebriate to move, and might result 
in the inebriate on recovery dispossessing them as far as he 
can, or otherwise doing them injury. 

In regard to inebriates among the two classes of society 
referred to, J am in agreement with the views of Mr. 
Richard Brown, C.A., Edinburgh, who has already given 
evidence as to the existing laws in relation to judicial 
factors, and to the practice of the Court of Session and 
Sheriff Courts as to the incapaz, and in regard to the 
inebriate incapax would like to see a freer use of the 
powers and privileges of the Court of Session in virtue of 
its nobile officium. 


For the affluent, licensed retreats and private dwellings 
would soon come into existence, and for the humbler 
classes town and county and parish councils, as well as 
philanthropic bodies, would come to their aid either in 
retreats or labour colonies. The Church of Scotland is 
already doing something. Legislative authority would 
require to be given to town, county, and parish councils 
to move in this direction. 


To the excessive use of alcoholic stimulants I would 
add narcotics, and drugs to be specified. 


Conclusion.—While it would be a matter of difficulty 
to allocate the number of insane, imbecile, and feeble- 
minded arising respectively from hereditary causes, 
from intemperance and vice, and from variation in the 
birth product of to all appearances norma] unions, eugenic 
and legislative efforts may do something to lessen consider- 
ably the results of the first two causes, but so far as I can 
see there is no remedy for the third. There must always 
be with us a feeble-minded folk calling for the care and 
protection of a nation distinguished for its humanitarian 
legislation. Further, allow me to add a deep-rooted 
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objection to the multiplicity of extravagantly built and 
extravagantly equipped institutions for the “ chargeable ”” 
defectives and derelicts of society. No countenance 
whatever should be given to such a policy. It is not a. 
pleasing reflection that so much of the national burden of 
taxation in this country is due to extravagant palatial 
buildings for the housing of defectives and derelicts, or 
that so much of the architectural features of our cities: 
and towns about which local authorities seem proud is due 
to them. Every existing institution should be utilised, 
and where possible suitable cases, young and old, who by 
genetic or adolescent warp, or by the induced defects of 
vicious living, are unable without moral and material help 
to bear up in the struggle for an existence, should be 
boarded out. The private dwelling means, for all who can 
use it and not abuse it, a natural as opposed to a more or 
less conventional existence, and the greater likeli- 
hood of drawing out latent capacity possible under 
something approaching individual treatment. It means 
satisfactory care, a comfortable room, a good bed, and 
that variety and equality of food partaken of by the 
great majority of the ratepayers taxed for the erection of 
costly institutions, and a rate aliment of about one half of 
that required for asylums.. The mot d’ordre might: 
appropriately run “dispersion not aggregation’ of the 
class whose numbers will, it is believed, as the result of the 
deliberations of this Commiission, be greatly augmented. 
It has to be borne in mind that the massing of the insane: 
and imbecile in institutions is not a necessity, except that 
of poverty. If affluence among the people was as general 
as it is exceptional there would not be one for every ten 
who inhabit our asylums to-day. More might be done 
for boarding-ovt if the aliment to guardians wes a little 
larger, and more commensurate with services rendered. 
The attitude of guardian to patient is, it has to be remem- 
bered, not altogether, or even in great measure, an al- 
tiuistic one. Services are rendered and sacrifices made 
fur a monetary consideration. That attitude bulks 
largely in this as it does in every department of life. 


Of nearly 1,000 certified patients seen by me for the 


first time during the past eleven years, it is safe to say 
15 per cent. were of the class for the protection of whom 
this Commission was appo‘nted. 
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or Capacity FOR USEFULNESS AMONG 2,770 PATIENTS: 


BOARDED-OUT IN SCOTLAND, AND DAILY VALUE OF LABOUR (APPROXIMATE). 











Males. Females. 
Value of Value of 
Number. | Per cent. day’s work. Number. | Per cent. day's work. 
Very good workers - - - - 69 6 10 143 9 j 5 
Good workers - - - - = 161 14 6 271 17 3 
Fair workers - ~ - - - 322 28 3 477 30 13 
Indifferent or nil = - - - 600 52 — 707 44 — 
1,152 100 1,598 100 


The value of the labour of the feeble-minded patients who 
are contemplated in the remit of the Commission would as 
arule and on the whole exceed considerably in value that 
of those certified “imbeciles” or of ‘‘ unsound mind.” 
And that being so, it should cost less to board them out; 
perhaps on an average 4s., 5s., to 6s. per week would 
suffice. Further, I see no reason why feeble-minded 


TABLE JI.—PERCENTAGE OF 513 SprEcraLLy LicENSED 


persons of the genitous or infantile type should not, 
if carefully selected, mingle in the same specially licensed 
homes with the insane, one or two, say, in houses 


for four, and one in houses for two and three would bea 


satisfactory arrangement. The certified insane and the 
certified feeble-minded would be chosen by the same local 
authority. 


Housgzs ror Two, THREE, AND Four, IN WHICH ARE 


HOUSED 1,152 PatTrmENTS AND Sex RATIO IN EACH. 














Per cent. of Total number : 
houses. - — of patients. Sex ratio. 
For 2 68 634 F 100 to 134 
ia 22 324 100 ,, 224 
5 au 9°5 194 100 ,, 350 








[Placed singly, 1,600. 


Ratio, 100 to 116.] 
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~ As already indicated, I am, and for years have been, 
strongly in favour of increasing licenses for three and four 
apart from the difficulty that may, perhaps, arise in this 
connection if this Royal Commission favours the boarding- 
out of a section of the feeble-minded hitherto improperly 
cared for. This difficulty would disappear if licenses for 
three and four of the “insane”? and “ feeble-minded ” 
--were sanctioned. The benefits are twofold; the first, to 
guardians who take in three and four and devote them- 
selves wholly or nearly so to their charges is that the 
annual profits of three and four, (£21 10s. and £30) maintains 
them, and becomes for the most part their means of 
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living; and the second is that to the patients it means 
better housing and sleeping accommodation, and more com- 
fort in the way of firesin bedrooms. In order that in such 
houses patients may enjoy to the full, or nearly so, family 
life, it is not desirable that the families receiving three or 


four should be large, or that there should be in residence }3 Sate ne 1906 


children of tender. years, unless the selection is careful, 
and the patients themselves, as guardians remark, aré 
“canny.” To houses licensed for three or four men there 
should be outlets for work. That should be made a 
sine qua non for such houses for males. 


TasieE IJJ.—Tue Present Disposat oF THE CHARGEABLE INSANE IN THE VILLAGE AND Rurat CoLoNIES IN 



































ScoTLAND. 
Chargeable imbeciles 
and insane in private} Per 
Villages and : dwellings. cent. to 
County. rural districts, | / Pulation. popu- Remarks. 
lation. 
Mol 
Fife- - -  -|415 Villages - 11,637 76 | 177 2°1 Star village, 10 per cent. 
Craigrothie, 9 per cent. 
Milton of Balgonie, 5 per 
cent. 
Baral - 8,287 ey, 55 8 
Perth - -  ~- | 5 Villages Gartmore village, 15 per 
| cent. 
Rural - Males vastly preponderate. 
Baneark -~ -' - |1Town - | 
3 Villages | Kirkfieldbank, 4°7 per cent. 
Rural - Males vastly preponderate. 
Stirling - - - | 5 Villages 
Rural - Males vastly preponderate. 
Ayr - : - | 1 Village - | Ballantrae village, 4°8 per 
: cent.—entirely females, 
Rural - 
Minross - ~-  ~- | 3 Villages Kinnesswood, 7°5 per cent.— 
equality of sexes. 
Rural - 
Total, 1 Town - 6,570 2 16 18 3 
Total, 32 Villages 18,876 118 438 566 oa! 100 to 370. 
Total, Rural - 29,828 162 124 286 9 100 to 80. 
Grand Total - 55,274 282 578 860 15 100 to 200. 





It will be observed that nearly one-third, or 860, of all 
the patients boarded out are located with strangers in 
the specially licensed houses in thirty-three villages 
and twenty-five rural colonies. Males are to females 
as 100 to 200. The highest number in any village colony 
is about fifty, and the lowest six. There are in addition 
312 patients in licensed houses here and there all over 
Scotland. The system fortunately admits of great ex- 
pansion, first by increasing the licences for two, three and 
four, which I strongly, in the interests of patients, guar- 





dians, and inspectors of poor, recommend; and second, 
by the opening up of new ground in villages and country 
districts. And I have little doubt that if 6d. or 1s. more 
per week were allowed for the more or less unproductive 
and troublesome cases still more could be done in this 
direction, and a set-back given to the craze for the 
erection of more institutions for the derelicts and de- 
fectives in our midst which has taken a firm hold on a 
section of the English official mind. 


Taste IV.—PeRcENTAGE oF InsANE BoarDED Ovr in Five Groups oF Scorrish Counties, witH Nove re 
288 PARISHES IN THE 32 COUNTIES. 


: Total Number 

Counties. Chargeable | Boarded 
Insane. Out. 
11 Highland and Insular’ - 2,824 900 
5 Counties - - - - 2,814 583 
6 Counties - ‘\- - - 4,834 761 
5 Counties - - - - 2,310 288 
5 Counties - - - - 1,180 93 





Percentage 


of Boarded Remarks. 

Out. 

32 Highest counties, 44 per cent., Ross and 
Inverness ; lowest, Perth and Elgin, 20 
per cent. 

20 te Forfar, Wigtown, Berwick, and 

ut 

15°7 Lanark, Stirling, Fife, &e. 

12 Aberdeen, Renfrew, Dumbarton, Dumfries, 
and Roxburgh. 

8 Ayr, Haddington, Linlithgow, Kincardine, 
and Selkirk. 
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In ten counties, including Aberdeen, Ayr, Edinburgh, counties, including Ayr, Aberdeen, Fife, Renfrew, Stir- 
Stirling, Dumfries, etc., there are eighty-six parishes ling, Dumbarton, etc., there are 202 parishes with 1,152 
large and small, with 1,645 chargeable insane, of whom insane, not one of whom is provided for outside the 
only 130, or cight per cent. are boarded out; and in fifteen institutions. 

Tapie V.—Arrrrupe oF Tarrty-Five UrBAN AND LarcE BurcHaL ParisHEs oF SCOTLAND WITH 7,766, 

on 53 PER CENT. OF THE TOTAL CHARGEABLE INSANE, TOWARDS BOARDING OUT. 
L. Correct Attitude ; IJ. Moderately Satisfactory ; III. Very Unsatisfactory and Indifferent. 

IT. Moderately Ill. Very 
I. Correct. Satisfactory. Unsatisfactory. 

Ie 2.°| 3. ut 2. | 3. 3. 

e $ |#15 ata 2 12/6 = 2 \/2|5 

S$ |O|% a Ee ears Ae ae ie 

Peis Caen fie|3 

re © oN on £ 3 on 

= cS 3 a = 3 — au roa) 

$ i 38| 6 |8|# 2 \8\8 

BE \e|§ fa% Bas 

oO o oO 

4 Pa FH 

1. Glasgow - - |1,993 |366 | 18 | 1. Govan” - -| 969 |136 | 14] 1. Hamilton-~— - Bhulo8 fh. 9 
9. Edinburgh - - [1,103 |290 | 26] 2. New Monkland | 117 | 19 | 16 2. Old Monkland- | 125 | 7) 5 
3. Hamilton- - 85 | .8| 9 

3, Dundee - -| 660 [125 | 20] 3. Bothwell- -j| 97 | 12/12] 4 Rutherglen -| 46] 1| 2 
4. Inverness -. -| 141160] 49] 4. Leith - -} 175 | 23% 13) 9. Dalserf - - 5 1 
5. Old Kilpatrick -| 61/96] 42] 5. Arbroath- -| 84 | 13 | 15 6. Combasneenelt a ena 
7. Dalkeit- - ST 

6. Kirkcaldy - -| 118 | 24| 20] 6. Paisley - -| 248) 36) 15] 9 Montrose-  - 53 | 51 9 
7. Perth - _ .| 103 | 921211 7. Dunfermline -| 130 | 14 | 14] 9. Port Glasgow - 42) | AY SQ 
a Fotare wh $e |aa'b'a5 | 8 Arbroath |) 803 | 16] a- 
11. Stirling - - 60} 41] 6 

9. Hawick - -| 56°) “7 | 121 50. Fralkivk =) |) ueeo een 

10. Galashiels- - 31 | 5|16]13. Aberdeen- -| 448 | 34] 7 

11, Kilmarnock . - | 104.).12 (a1, | 2* 2° 

15. Fraserburgh - 38-} 39 <8 

16. Dumfries- -| 51] 4] 8 

4,257 |934 | 22 2,095 |290 |13°8 1,414 |100 | 7 








The lack of uniformity in dealing with the unrecovered 
insane no longer requiring institutional care is strikingly 
illustrated -by the percentages in the three foregoing 
columns, and these have their counterpart, as might be 
expected, in the figures given in the subsequent Table, 
showing for the asylums a range of “ unrecovered ” 
discharges equally wide. In order that 30 per cent. 
of the chargeable insane may be boarded out and that 
something like uniformity of action on the part of in- 
spectors of poor and asylum superintendents may be 
secured, some action requires to be taken. It might be 
initiated by the central authority. Apart from confer- 
ence and co-operation on the part of the parishes, 
the asylums, and the central authority, I am of opinion 
that the figure aimed at, viz., 30 per cent., which would 
effect an annual saving of £66,000, would be attained most 
readily and easily by appointing six officials for the groups of 
counties attached to several district asylums, whose sole 
duty it would be to find suitable guardians and 
homes, to supervise them in the village and rural colonies 
to be founded, and to visit the asylums from time to time, 
and confer with the asylum authority. In this way there 
would be as free a discharge from the asylums of the unre- 
covered as there is now a free return to the asylums of 
those proving themselves for various reasons no longer 
fit for private care after short or long trial. These six 


officiais for Scotland would also supervise feeble-minded 
persons similarly disposed of. The cost would not ex- 
ceed £2,400 thereby. 


This suggestion is not made as applicable to the 
three urban parishes of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dundee, 
the officials of which are fully alive to the need fora 
freer discharge in order to prevent extension of build- 
ings, and at the same time to set free the accommodation 
required for acute cases among the occurring and re- 
curring insanity. The six officials to be called into 
existence would supplant in this matter inspectors of 
poor in hundreds of parishes doing nothing or next to 
nothing, either in the public interest or in the patients’ 
interest, no matter whether these inspectors were officials 
holding no other appointment, or holding several other 
offices, as many of them do owing to the smallness of the 
parish, and of the salary. It might be advisable by 
legislative action to enlarge the parish area by com- 
bining for administrative purposes several parishes. 
But this means time, and what I have previously suggested 
indicates the line of least resistance. Energetic action 
has got to be taken if the indefensible anomalies set forth 
in the foregoing sets of figures are to cease, and if some- 
thing like uniformity of action, with its resultant economy, 
is to be established. 
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TABLE VI.—DiscHarGE RATE oF UNRECOVERED CHARGEABLE INSANE FOR 18 AND FOR ALL ASYLUMS IN THE 
DECADE 1892-1901. 


ScorrisH Sratistics of A. I., Certified Chargeable Insane and Imbeciles ; 
Private Patients, Certified Curatory and Uncertified Curatory ; of A. II., Land 2 of Feeble-minded among 
Police Drunkards, Petty Offenders, Vagrants, etc ; 
Supervision ; C. TE, Well-to-do Inebriates ; ; and B., Feeble-minded Children of School Age. 


[Forty-fifth Report of General Board of Lunacy.] 





Average number discharged per cent. of 
average number resident. 








Total. 


10°1 
8°5 
73 
4°2 
4° 
4 
3°9 
3°7 
3°7 
3°7 
3°3 
3'3 
2°9 
2°2 
2°2 
1°8 
16 
1°6 


4°3 





ey P str Uy 
ppuianen: | emoved from. | Unrecovered and 
Poor Roll. : 

Edinburgh - an te - 527 61 4° 
Gartloch “feck tier! 450 3 5°6 
Woodilee ae te - - 707 4°3 as 
Perth - - - - - 336 2°4 1°8 
Fife - - - - - 479 2°8 12 
Inverness - - - - 522 15 2°4 
Ayr Fup - - - 448 2°9 ce 
Govan - - - - - 403 2°5 12 
Roxburgh - - - - ; 267 Q°4 13 
Dumfries - - - - 448 2°8 ‘9 
Dundee - - - - 335 2°2 ah 
Stirling - - - - 576 272 11 
Midlothian - - - - 241 18 11 
Montrose - - - - 521 1°4 0°8 
Argyll - - - - - 414 13 1° 
Aberdeen - - - - 528 3 5 
Lanark - - - - - 581 14 2 
Haddington - -— - - 136 1°2 *4 

Total of all Asylums~— - 9,013 2°6 Ly 

TABLE VII. 


and of C. IL, 


Uncertified Private Patients not under 


and of C. I. (a), (6), and (c), Certified 





A. I.—Certified chargeable insane and imbeciles in 
institutions and private dwellings - - - 


Il.—Feeble-minded who may become chargeable 
’ wholly or partially to rates and grants. 


* 1.—Feeble-minded among police drunk- 
ards, petty offenders, Eis ha 
and Vagrants - - 


* 9.—Non-police habitual inebriates- —- 


* B.—Feeble-minded children of school age requiring 
supervision and special instruction - - - 


CO 


hee 


(a). Certified private patients in institutions 
and private dwellings - - ~ - 


(6). Certified curatory patients in insti- 
tutions and private dwellings - - 


(c). Uncertified curatory in private dwell- 
ings under supervision - -— - 


* I]—Uncertified private patients, mostly imbeciles 


and feeble-minded, residing with strangers 
and not under supervision - S aay & 


* TII.—Habitual inebriates among the well-to-do classes 


Total - - - - - - 









































Males. Females. Total. Ratio per 1,000 
of population. 
7,149 7,541 14,690 3'8 
es ne 2,500 67 
—— —_— 2,000 ro 
ce is 4,500 9 
1,062 1,304 2,366 ce 
aah = 708 ae 
— —_ 961 —_ 
3,335 3°5 
— —_— 475 9) 
—_ — | 600 6 
Gs es ; 28,000 6: 





Notx.—The population to which A. and B. apply, 3,720,000 (80 per cent. of entire population) ; 


* Approximate. 


930,000 (20 per cent.). 


to which C, applies, 
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TABLE VIII. 
Rove Estmate or AppITIONAL Cost TO SCOTTISH 
RatEs, AND SUBVENTIONS FoLLOWING ON LEGISLA- 
TION FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


A. IL. 1. Viz., 2,500 (police drunkards, petty 
offenders, vagrants, etc., at £15 per 
annum for board and £5 interest on 
buildings, (Labour Colonies and Poor- 


houses) - - - - - - £40,000 
». Viz., 500 in private dwellings at £15 per 
annum - - - - - - 7,500 


A. II. 2. Viz., 2,000 (non-police inebriates) at 





£12 per annum - - . - 24,000 
£71,500 
Deduct £30,000, being cost of A. IL, 1. at 
present for police, prisons and poor- 
houses > - - - - - 30,000 





£41,500 


EVIDENCE : 


C. Viz., 4,500 children of school age of whom 
900, or 20 per cent., would, it is assumed, 
by means of special day schools and 








special classes, become self supporting- Nil. 
850, Training and education in boarding 
schools. Maintenance £25, interest on 
buildings £5— total £30 - - - £25,500 
1,250 Would not require aid - - - Nil 
1,500 Partial aid, say £10 per annum - - 15,000 
4,500 £82,000 
Deduct cost of 236 children at £30 per 
annum in Larbert and Baldovan in- 
stitutions - - - - - - £7,000 
Total first cost - > - - - - £75,000 


Notrr.—If 30 per cent. of the imbecile and insane were 
boarded out instead of 18 per cent., £26,000 more would be 
saved, and the above cost reduced to £49,000. 


TaBLeE [X.—PREVALENCE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF INSANITY AMONG THE AUTHORS OF DIFFERENT CRIMES. _ 


The following Table is both instructive and suggestive in so far as it indicates the liability to certifiable insanity 


among the authors of different crimes, and by implication mental states more or less allied to the certifiable one. 








Number ' ak 
Indictable Crimes in England : Percentage | found Insane | Percentage | Ratio of Insanity 
for 1903 Apprehensions, of baforétond of to | 
: Apprehensions. atrar trial: Insane. Apprehensions. 
(a) Homicides, Assaults, ete. - 1,656 2-7, 54 39 
(6) Sexual Crimes - - - 1,391 23 16 115 
{c) Arson - - - - 213 "B85 6 48 
and Malicious Injury to 
Property - - - 216 oo 5 a) 
{d) Housebreaking, Robbery, 
etc., with violence - - 3,734 6°58 16 ITD 
{e) Theft, Fraud, etc., without 58 
violence - - - 54,745 88°3 42 80°2 
61,955 100 139 100 





Calculating for crimes a, b, and c on the number and 
percentage of insanity found respectively in d and e, 
viz., fifty-eight persons, or 41°7 per cent., that for 
homicides and assaults should be 1°5 persons and not 
54, and the percentage 1°2 and not 39. Or 
reversing it, if the insanity ratio in the former applied 
to the latter, the latter would not merely produce fifty- 
eight insane, as it does, but 1,780, or thirty times as many. 
Similarly, if crimes against chastity produced insanity 
in the same ratio as crimes against property it would 
amount to 1 per cent. and not 11°5 per cent.; and 
arson 15 per cent. and not 4°3 per cent. Thus it appears 
that certifiable insanity is highest and most frequently 
met with among those who commit crimes in which 
the elements of malice, passion, revenge, and lust pre- 
dominate than among those in which acquisitiveness and 
avarice are the governing mental factors. It has to be 
observed that there is relatively little insanity among 
the plundering and thieving class, which presents the 
ugliest and most persistent phase of recidivism in this 
country, and yet so much of it among the perpetrators 
of other crimes with little recidivism resulting. The 
foregoing observation would not be complete were it not 
recorded that among the thieving class there are a con- 
siderable number of weak-minded and degenerate persons, 
some of whom are somewhat alcoholised when they 
pilfer. As matters stand at present, nothing is done to 
deflect this weak-minded class from the path of drunken- 
ness, dishonesty, and degeneration. Drunkenness, pilfer- 
ing. and prostitution alone engaging their attention, 





they revolve between the public house, the police court, 
the prison, and the poorhouse. 

Whether the degeneracy or weak-mindedness be 
genetic or acquired is immaterial. The noxious product 
in our midst has to be sequestrated in their own and 
the public interest and not so much because they repro- 
duce their kind. Fortunately for society, owing to the 
comparative sterility of both sexes, and especially of the 
male weak-minded offender, and a high mortality 
among degenerates themselves, and a still higher one 
among their offspring, subjected to the most blighting 
influences, moral and material, their numbers do 
not increase. Their ranks are recruited to a slight 
degree by their offspring, and to a larger extent from 
the large army of unemployed, to whom as a rule there 
remains a choice of three | courses, first, the parasitic 
life of the slums; second, the life of the tramp; and 
third, a life of open crime and defiance of the law, and 
all that that implies. It is not a necessity for the 
entrant to either category to be of the unemployed. 
There are those who have no excuse of that kind who 
recruit the ranks of all three. Among the unemployed 
one finds roughly three classes, the genuine poor, who 
cannot get suitable work and who suffer more than any 
other class; vagrants and paupers who have given up 
the struggle, or being constitutionally averse or incapable, 
abandon themselves to a life of dependence and parasi- 
tism, and the criminal who has passed through the first 
class, avoids the second, and-enters upon a life of deliberate 
warfare against society. 
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The environmental factor, in my opinion, in importance 
transcends all others, because, assuming the environment 
to be correct, a great many, indeed most of the feeble- 
minded, would keep above water, and not be submerged. 
The moral and material miasma of the slums is virulent 
and paralysing. 

The recommendations of this Commission for the 
proper care and control of the feeble-minded would no 
doubt cut off at a stroke the existing juvenile and adult 
feeble-minded improperly cared for, whether of the 
genetic or acquired genus. But in time a new crop, 
not so numerous, is bound to come into existence unless 
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legislative provision is made to suppress slum areas in 


J. £. 


cities and towns, with their one-roomed houses, in which Sutherland, 


the decencies of life are impossible of attainment. 


any attempt to solve this problem the environmental / 


factor is of the first importance. That part of the de- 
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fective genetic product of healthy wedlock, as well as that )3 June 1906. 


resulting from marriage of doubtful propriety will require 
to be met as it arises in the case of those whose environment 
is bad. Unless properly cared for, they will gravitate to 
the slums, and mingle with the feeble-minded, who have 
arrived there after years of intemperance and vicious 
living. 


TABLE X.—ILLEGITIMACY AND IMBECILITY. 









































Per cent. of Per cent. of 5 
Counties. Illegitimacy Ilegitimacy 
in 1875. 1902-5. 
— | 
(a) Five Highland and Insular—Fishing and Croft- 
ing :— 
Shetland, Orkney, Sutherland, Ross, and 4°7 52 Increase in Shetland 90 
Inverness. per cent., and Ross- 
shire 20 per cent., In- 
; verness-shire 6 per cent. 
(6) Four Highland and Insular—Fishing and 
- Agricultural :— 
Caithness, Nairn, Perth, and Argyll homey 9°9 8°7 Fall of 12 per cent. 
(c) Four North-Eastern—Fishing and Agricultural : 
Elgin, Aberdeen, Banff, and Kincardine - _ - 18°5 Tt Fall of 50 per cent. 
(d@) Ten Midland—Industrial mostly :— 
Fife, Forfar, Stirling, Linlithgow, Dumbarton, T4 oe Fall of 30 per cent. 
Edinburgh, Lanark, Renfrew, Ayr, and 
Haddington. 
(e) Six Border Counties—Pastoral and Agricultural 
mostly :— 
Roxburgh, Berwick, Dumfries, Wigtown, Kirk- 14'1 10°2 Fall of 27 per cent. 
cudbright, and Peebles. 
SR A Be a i 88 674 Fall of 25 per cent. 
Illegitimacy Ratio of chargeable 
Counties. 1902-5. imbecility per 
Per cent. 1,000 of population. 
Group (a) - - + - 52 1°02 
» (0) = = = = 8°7 1°22 
” (c) 2 . > = 111 ‘67 
” (d) s a % 3 4°S 33 
” (e) al z > rs 9°8 64 





24757. (Mr. Dickinson.) I see the very first thing 
you say is, “I am of opinion that the central super- 
vision and control of all feeble-minded persons in imbecile 
boarding schools, in poorhouses, labour colonies, in 
mebriate reformatories, whether State or certified, and 
in private dwellings, including specially licensed Houses 
for two, three and four, should be vested in the General 
Board of Lunacy.” What do you mean by “central 
supervision and control” ? Do you mean administration? 
—I mean an extension of our present control in regard to 
asylums, licensed wards of poorhouses, and private dwel- 
lings. If feeble-minded persons are to be sent to these 
other institutions, then the General Board of Lunacy 
should have the kind of control I speak of. 


24758. You do not mean that they should have further 
powers, but that the powers should extend further ?— 
Yes, that is the idea. 


24759. Would you extend the powers of the Board of 
Lunacy to inebriate reformatories ?—To inspect them ? 


24760. Yes ?—Most certainly. 


24761. And labour colonies ?—I suppose the people 
to be sent to these colonies are people of feeble mind 
and therefore the central inspecting authority should be 
the General Board of Lunacy. 


24762. That would be sufficient protection to the 
liberty of the subject ?—Yes. 


24763. The administration of all these institutions: 
being left in the hands of the local authorities, that is your 
idea ?—Yes. 


24764. I want to ask you about this figure at the top of 
the second column (vide page 239, col. 1) where you say that. 
assuming the number of feeble-minded of any age to be 
maintained wholly or partially out of public funds were 
9,000, the cost would amount to £75,000. How did 
you get the 9,000 ?—That is a calculation of my own. 
It will be found in’Table VIII. (page 246). The figures 
of course are approximate. 
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24765. Ido not see the 9,000; where is it ?— A ii. 1 and 
2 the feeble-minded who may become chargeable wholly 
or partially to rates and grants. A. ii., 1 * being 2,500 
feeble-minded among police drunkards, petty offenders, 
prostitutes, and vagrants, and A. ii. 2, the 2,000 non-police 
inebriate cases who will require financial help in whole 
or in part. I have discussed the matter with doctors all 
over the country and with inspectors of poor, and that 
is the conclusion to which I have come. 


24766. Then you have the non-police habitual 
inebriates ?—I do not include in the 2,000 the non-police 
cases not requiring financial aid. 

24767. Then how do you make up the 9,000 ?—To the 
foregoing 4,500 there is B*, feeble-minded children of 
school age requiring supervision and special instruction, 
4,500. That is based on an estimate of my own, and if 
I mistake not, of your own for England. 

24768. What is the number of lunatics in Scotland ? 
—14,000. 

24769. You put the number of feeble-minded at one 
half that figure ?—Yes, that is those who would become 
chargeable. 


24770. Your £70,000 works out at £8 per head ?—In 
my corrected statement I have made that figure £75,000, 
or £49,000 if 30 per cent. of imbecile and insane were 
boarded-out, that is to say if the number boarded-out 
amounted to 30 per cent. then instead of the extra cost 
being £75,000 it would be covered by £49,000. 


24771. What do you put the boarding-out cost at ?— 
Our boarding-out comes to about £20 a year for 
imbeciles and dements, but I am assuming in regard to 
a great many habitual drunkards that that would be 
partially saved, and I have estimated some of them at 
£12 per head and others at £15. 


24772-24773. I do not quite understand. Where is 
the calculation that you get this from?—The figure 
£75,000 is shown at the bottom of Table viii., and if you 
follow the calculation as it proceeds it will be seen how 
the £75,000 has been arrived at. I make the cost of 
A ii., 1, that 1s the 2,500 feeble minded police drunkards, 
petty offenders, and vagrants, at £15 per annum for 
board, and £5 interest on buildings. 


24774. That is in the labour colonies ?—Yes, to which 
tke majority would require to be sent. 

24775. On what information do you base that ?—It is 
an estimate. 


24776. It is probably low ?—I assume that the value of 
the labour in a colony would count for something. I only 
put £5 as interest on buildings because that would be 
quite adequate for any buildings for such a purpose. 
That would represent a capital expenditure of probably 
£130 per head. 

24777. Then you have 500 in private dwellings at £15 
per annum. Those are boarded-out ?—Yes. Our im- 
beciles cost £20 or £21, but I take it that the value of 
feeble-minded people would be much greater, and they 
could be boarded-out ata less figure. For the mainten- 
ance of the non-police inebriates of the poorer classes I 
allow £12 per patient per annum. 


24778. Why that ?—Because philanthropic and church 
agencies would be got to assist in the way of keeping these 
people in retreats. Some money, however, has to be found 
by town councils, parish councils and county councils, 
to aid those non-police inebriates, whose relatives are 
unable to keep them and maintain them. 


24779. Of course that proceeds on a good deal of 
assumption ?—Yes, it is a mere calculation, but I do not 
see how otherwise it is going to be done. 


24780. Then you deduct £30,000 being the present 
cost of those people ?—I deduct £30,000 being the cost of 
the feeble-minded among police drunkards, petty offenders, 
etc., at present for police, prisons, and poor-houses. That 
leaves £41,500, to which has got to be added the training 
and education of children in boarding-schools at £30 for 
850, and then I say 1,200 would not require aid at all, and 
1,500 would require partial aid, say £10 per annum. 
Deducting the cost of 236 children at £30 per annum in 
Baldovan and Larbert Institutions, £7,000, you get to the 
result that £75,000 is required, or £49,000 if 30 per cent. 
of ihe imbecile and demented class are to be boarded 
out, instead of 18 per cent. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


24781. It is contingent on the balance being made good 
from other sources ?—Yes. . 

24782. You seem to recommend very strongly the 
boarding-out of these feeble-minded ?—Yes, suitable 
cases. 

24783. Do you think there are many suitable cases ? 
—I went to an asylum two days ago on the instructions of 
my Board, and I had the inspector of poor withme. He 
has ninety lunatics in this asylum. We picked out 15 
persons whom we considered suitable for boarding out, 
a number which would bring the percentage of that 
parish up to 30. 

24784. You would not consider that the imbeciles and 
idiots such as those at Larbert were suitable for boarding 
out ?—Some. They are not in the right place where they 
are. A large number, however, of the inmates of Baldovan 
and Larbert are not suited for education at all, but they 
are eminently suited for hospital treatment. 

24785. (Mr. Byrne.) Do you mean hospital treatment 
or custodial ?—Hospital. They are suffering from tuber- 
cular and other physical diseases, such as incontinence 
of bladder and bowel, and in consequence require 
careful nursing. 

24786. (Mr. Dickinson.) But apart from what they 
are suffering from, they are not the class of persons that 
you would board out ?—Not these. 

24787. You would not board out these persons even if 
they were well enough to board out ?—I would not say that 
none of those met with in Baldovan and Larbert might be 
boarded out—I have come across 100 in private dwellings 
who have been there for years who are really healthy 
individuals and free from physical disease and faulty 
habits. Some are fairly productive, while others are not. 
They are suffering from no physical infirmity, and yet 
they are detained for years and then turned out not one 
whit or little better. Something should be done to make 
sure that the right kind of child is sent to these 
institutions. 

24788. You would not board them out ?—I have come 
across 100 such who have been boarded out. 

24789. You say that 100 of these are boarded out now. 
Is their boarding out satisfactory ?—Quite. There is no 
harm likely to occur to the boys, but unless the girls are 
placed with careful guardians who will watch them closely 
there is a risk; but we have to take these risks, and the risks 
have been taken in Scotland now for fifty years. I do 
not suppose that out of 500 women who were of a child- 
bearing age, one sexual accident has taken place per annum. 
Of course the guardian must be a proper woman and 
selected with great care. 

24790. (Mr. Byrne.) You evidently think that a very 
substantial amount of waste occurs now in connection 
with the education of children up to a certain period, that 
education being entirely useless afterwards for the lives 
they will lead ?—Yes, of that I have no doubt. ~ 

24791. Is the chief factor in the waste the fact that it 
is the wrong sort of children who are sent to these institu- 
tions ?—Yes, very largely. 

24792. Or is it for want of custodial treatment generally 
—no matter what the class was, there would always be 
degeneration after the training was over ?—I am not 
hopeful of feeble-minded children of any class being able 
to do much good. The costly education in these imbecile 
institutions is applied to a large number of children 
absolutely unfit for it. 

24793. It should be altered ?—Yes. 

24794. What,in your opinion, would be the proportion 
of the defective feeble-minded children of whom you might 
say that you could not in a well-managed training school 
educate them to be able to contribute to their support 
when kept in a colony or boarded out ?—I have put the 
estimate at 20 per cent., and I think that is a pretty high 
one, probably 10 to 15 per cent. would be nearer the 
mark, 

- 24795. I want to ask you about the nature of the evil 
which you think exists at present—if you do regard it as an 
evil—namely, the congregation of idiots with ordinary 
inmates of poorhouses. Do you think that is a serious 
inconvenience, or do you think it does very little 
harm ?—I believe it exists as a matter of fact in England, 
but I deny that it exists at allin Scotland. I have been in 
almost every poorhouse in Scotland, in some of them 
several times, and I hold this, that no respectable sane 
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them all because you do not have the employment. J. F. 
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Many of the jobs are jobs for which they do not care. 

Those who are in the cook-house; laundry, and workshop Hsq- M.D., 
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My own idea is this, that if they let go these productive ote © 
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pauper in Scotland in any way suffers prejudice at the 
hands of any feeble senile or mildly demented person 
with whom he or she may be associated. 

24796. There are none of the dirty and objectionable and 
frightening idiots mixed with the ordinary inmates of poor- 
houses ?—No, but I understand that it is so in England. 


I think they ought to do in England as we have done 
here, namely, remove idiots and epileptics from the 
ordinary wards and put them into the licensed wards. 


24797. There is a question about lunacy ; do you know 
anything about the working of the six months certificate 
in Scotland ?—I have some experience in so far as they 
are brought before me—where a six months’ patient is in 
residence in a licensed house as a boarder. Then he is 
brought before me. I have seen some whose disorder was 
~not marked, and I have seen others with most strongly 
marked insanity, and they are living in those licensed 
houses for six months. Idonot know them officially unless 
they are in a licensed house. Unofficially I know of the 
existence of a few. 


24798. Do you approve of the system as you have 
seen it ; do you think it a useful addition to the law ?—I 
approve of it. In the Departmental Committee of 1895, 
of which I was a member, Sir John Sibbald approved of it, 
and also Sheriff Guthrie Smith, the legal Commissioner 
of the Lunacy Board. He said that in face of the present 
lunacy laws of Scotland the six months’ certificate could 
run on to twelve months; there is a hiatus in-the two 
sections of the Act by which private persons can keep 

‘lunatics not merely for six months but for twelve. 
That was the opinion of Sheriff Guthrie Smith. 


24799. Do you have any practical difficulties arising 
in the matter of the restraint of such persons ?—There 
is no restraint. The guardian has no power to restrain 

any such person. If they choose to go away then 
they cannot be forcibly detained. Sheriff Guthrie 
Smith held that view, as did also Sir Charles 
Cameron, the chairman of the Committee. Restraint 
is forbidden, but I know that sometimes the door of 
the bedroom at night is tied with a cord to keep a 
patient from going out and wandering. Of course if 
the patient were sane he could easily break his bond. 


24800. (Dr. Needham). You say that you are strongly in 
favour of increasing licences for three or four. I 
thought by the Lunacy Law of Scotland that already 
existed. It says that private persons may be kept in 
private dwellings either singly or in groups, that may 
consist of private or pauper patients not exceeding four 
‘in number ?—Yes. 


24801. What is to prevent an increase ?—We have 
not the patients to put into them—the superintendents 
are not keen to part with the useful patients. 


24802. You have the power to board them out ?—Yes, 
but the difficulty is to get hold of the patients. If a 
superintendent has got fifty patients from one parish 
and he finds that ten of them are capital Pe Sg: then 

he does not want to let them go. 


24803. Then you mean that you already have the 
power, but it is not exercised because you do not have the 
patients 7—Yes, we do not have ready access to the 
material, but the material exists. 


24804. If the superintendents’ strong feeling exists, 
as you have mentioned, does not that rather tend to cast 
some doubt as to whether the boarding-out is after all 
the very cheap expedient that it is thought to be? If 
you take out the workers from the asylum, then you 
increase the cost of the management of the asylum ?— 
That is their contention, but my contention is this, that 
if they let out any men or women who were good workers, 

‘then they could train others to take their places. If a 
superintendent has fifty capital workers he will not 
be so ready to trouble himself to train other fifty to 
take their place. Now, in justice to patients and 
parishes I think there should be a regular cycle going on. 
The result is that a parish having a number of good 
workers in an asylum who could be boarded out is 
mulcted in cost in order that another parish which has 
few or none of these may be proportionately benefited. 

24805. I thought it was part of the administrative 
machinery of an asylum, and it was automatic, that every 
one who could work was given some sort of employment 
and was induced to work ?—Yes, but yon cannot employ 
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24806. You have no power ?—We have the persuasive 
power. As I said, I arranged for fifteen being boarded 
out a few days ago. 

24807. I suppose it rests altogether with the com- 
mittee what patients are boarded out and what patients 
are to be kept in the asylum ?—Which committee ? 


24808. The committee of the asylum ?—No, they 
have nothing to do with that. That is the unfortunate 
thing in Scotland, one body, the district lunacy board, 
builds the asylums and equips them, while another, the 
parish council, finds the patients and provides the 
maintenance. The interests of both should be, but 
are not, the same. Whether representatives of parish 
councils on district lunacy boards would alter. matters 
I do not know. 


24809. Who has power to say which is proper to be 
boarded out and which is not ?—-The committee of the 
parish council by minute. In England the asylum 
committee have powers. 


24810. But ydu think the parish council can do it. 
If there are more people who could be boarded out then 
it is to the interest of the parish council in the way of 
economy to insist that all people who are capable of 
being boarded out should be boarded out ?—Yes, but 
there are hundreds of inspectors of poor who see their 
patients once, convey them to the asylum, shake hands 
with them, and never see them again. Nothing in many 
cases is done until the General Board of Lunacy sends a 
Commissioner to make inquiry when an asylum gets 
overcrowded and to see if there are any patients fit 
to be boarded out. 


24811. And then what is the process ?—The process 


. is that in the presence of the inspector of poor a list is made 


out. The inspector has got this list and he is now going 
to set about and find guardians in suitable parts of the 
country. Ofcourse it means a great deal of trouble to him 
and some of the inspectors are most unwilling to take that 
trouble. That is specially so in the case of those 
inspectors whose sole duties are not confined to the parish 
work, but who have many other things to do and to whom 
this kind of work becomes a secondary consideration. 


24812. (Dr. Dunlop.) How many are boarded out at 
present ?—2,770. 


24813. How many were there ten years ago ?—Much 
about the same. 


24814. Is it not the fact that there were fewer ?—Not 
many, but I can give the numbers if necessary. 


24815. Has not the number of the boarded out been an 
increasing quantity ?—That depends on the point of view 
from which you look at it. 


24816. There is only one answer. Is it increasing or 
diminishing ?—The actual numbers of patients boarded 
out are higher to-day than they have ever been, but the 
percentage of boarded out to the total insane has fallen 
from 21 to 18. There is thus an increase and a 
decrease. 


24817. Idonot think that indicates very much. What 
are the numbers of the boarded out in relation to the total 
number of insane ?—I have given that. The actual 
numbers have increased, but the percentage of the insane 
boarded out in proportion to the total insane has decreased 
from eighteen to twenty-one. 


24818. Would you explain to us briefly your views 
regarding the relationship of imbecility and illegitimacy ? 
Is the imbecile woman sufficiently protected in Scotland 
or not ?—The imbecile woman who is certified is per- 
fectly well protected, but a great many feeble-mindcd 
women who are not certified are not protected. 


24819. Is it a crying evil in the country ?—In view of 
this Commission coming to Scotland I put myself in 
communication with inspectors of poor of several large 
parishes, and I have to submit the most harrowing 
details of one or two women in each parish bearing six or 
seven illegitimate children. 
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24820. That is one or two in certain large parishes ?— 
Yes. It is a great source of expense and it is not 
creditable to the morals of the community. 


24821. How many cases will there be in Glasgow 
parish ?—I would not like to make any estimate there. 

24822. Or in Edinburgh ?—Nor even in Edinburgh. 
I went to the parishes I know of best with populations of 
from 10,000 to 20,000. Large parts of these parishes are 
rural and the inspectors of poor know these women. I 
have eight or nine returns here of the most harrowing 
description in regard to the history of these women. 


24823. How many of these harrowing cases do you 
have altogether ? Have you got twenty there ?—Yes. 


24824. Have you got thirty ?—No. I have just got 
twenty. I only sent my circulars out to a dozen in- 
spectors. If I were to send them to all tke inspectors 
one would find out the number of that type of woman 
who is incapable of looking after herself, and is taken 
advantage of by unscrupulous people. : 


24825. (Chairman.) Could you put that return in 
for us ?—Yes (vide infra). I know a good deal about 
Scotland as I travel all over it. I would not have 
believed that such and so many cases as have been 
recorded here existed in the parishes referred to. 


Return handed in by witness. 
CasE First oF FeMAte W. J. 


Parish of : 

This woman, who has never been married, has had 
six children and confesses to the fact that her own brother 
J. F. is the father of the whole family of six. They 
are both living and residing in the same house. 


The following are the family with their respective 
histories :— 


Son J., unmarried, living in co-habitation with a 
woman, F. B. 


R., single, has had five illegitimate children all feeble- 
minded and living. 


J., married and family to James Harvey who works 
in shoe factory, Maybole. 


M., single, has had four illegitimate children all living. 
She is presently in desertion and the children who are 
not strong mentally live with the grandmother at the 
above address. M. was admitted to the asylum on 
6th July, 1896, when she was twenty-one years of age 
and discharged on 13th April, 1897. 


G. was removed to asylum on 2nd November, 1896, 
when he was twenty-six years of age and died there on 
14th February, 1902. 


R., who was also feeble-minded, was chargeable on 
the outdoor roll at 2s. 6d. weekly from 14th July, 1904, 
to 28th February, 1906, on which date he died. 

The father of this family is now an old man over 
seventy years of age and in receipt of outdoor relief from 
the parish at the rate of 3s. 6d. weekly. 

They have cost the parish about £470 since charge- 
ability first began. 


Casz SECOND oF FEMALE E. W. 


This woman has had a family of six illegitimate child- 


zen (two of whom are dead) to different fathers. Four 
of the children have been brought up by the parish of 
Maybole, viz. :— 


J. W. was boarded with a guardian at 7s. 6d. weekly. 
This aliment being paid on account of his being weak- 
minded. He absconded from his guardian on 6th 
October, 1902, and has ceased to be chargeable. 


W. W. was sent to Larbert Imbecile Institute when 
seven years of age on 22nd January, 1895, and remained 
there till 13th May, 1905. 


A. W. when three years of age was sent to board, on 
6th January, 1896, at 3s. 6d. weekly, and is still chargeable. 


G. W. when three years of age was sent to board, on 
2nd October, 1899, at 3s.6d. weekly, and is still chargeable. 

This woman was a pauper belonging to the Parish of 
G., and was chargeable to that parish up till 29th 
August, 1892, in the Combination Poorhouse. On 
leaving the poorhouse she got married to a man, D. M., 
who had been an inmate of the poorhouse and belonged 
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‘of face; 
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to M. parish. After that date the cuaupeabilities 
continued to be in M. and have been more or less 
continuous since. The children Annie and George are 
legitimate. 

This. case has also cost the M. parish a consider- 
able outlay. The lad W. W. alone has incurred an ex- 
penditure of over £350, and it is even doubtful whether 
in the future he will ever be able to maintain himself. 


Parish of 

Women with illegitimate children receiving relief, 
five; dependants, eleven; of whom three mothers are 
“soft” or feeble-minded. These three have eight 
dependants. Four of the women have had children 
to putative fathers. One of the women was illegitimate 
herself. One of the children, perhaps two, are “ soft.” 


Parish of— 

1. M. R.—Thirty-four, “soft,” has two children to 
different fathers. 

2. J. K.—About thirty, nearly imbecile, has had one 
illegitimate boy who had to be sent to Baldovan Im- 
becile Institution. 

3. L. B.—Illegitimate, thirty, has one illegitimate 
child to a man at least fifteen years her senior and who 
is “soft.” 

4. J. S.—Had two illegitimate children to different 
fathers—one imbecile. 

5. M. M.—Illegitimate, about fifty, suffers from lupus 
illegitimate daughter Jessie—-weak minded, 
has had two children to different fathers. 








6. J. K.—Sixty, has had four illegitimate children, - 


four daughters and one son; son married, has large family. 
One daughter has had a number of illegitimate children. 
Another daughter has had three illegitimate children. 
Another daughter, partially blind, has had one illegitimate 
child. 

7. A. S.—In asylum—has one illegitimate boy, con- 
sidered queer at times. 

8. A. T.—Fifty, has had three illegitimate children, 
one daughter and two boys. Daughter has had two 
illegitimate children. 


Parish of 

One woman, chargeable now, had five children all to 
different men. Mother “soft,” child “soft.” This 
woman was herself illegitimate. 


WoMEN NOT IN RECEIPT OF RELIEF. 

1. M. P.—A charwoman, has had five or six illegiti- 
mate children, the last three to the same man, with 
whom she is living. 

2. M. G.—Laundry maid, is the mother of four ille- 
gitimate children, all to different putative fathers. 

3. J. C.—Farm servant, herself illegitimate, has had 
four illegitimate children to different men. 


Parish of 

Two women receiving relief on account of three ille- 
gitimate children to different fathers, one of whom was 
“soft.” One of the children is ‘‘ soft.” 


24826. (Dr. Dunlop.) When you were prison surgeon, 
and on the Habitual Offenders Committee, you would 
hear a great deal, and know a great deal, about habitual 
offenders ?—Yes. 


24827. A large number of them are weak-minded ?— 
Yes, 2,500. I made this estimate years ago. 


24828. Do you abide by that estimate ?—Yes. I 
think we are not over the mark in saying that 2,500 are 
feeble-minded and this figure tallies with the English 
one made by the best authorities, viz., -5 per 1,000 of 
population. 


24829. That is as big as our present prison popula- 
tion ?—Yes, ; 


24830. On what do you base that estimate? This 
figure represents those who are not only habitual 
criminals, but. weak-minded or insane habitual criminals ? 
—I am not dealing with criminals at all, I distinguish 
these from offenders, they are a very different class. 
Offenders as a rule do not commit erimes, and criminals 
do not as a rule commit petty offences, except by 
accident. The’ offenters to whom I refer are feeble- 
minded. ' 
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24831. Are they demented, or imbecile, or what ?— 
They are feeble-minded either morally or intellectually. 


24832. Some of them are not mentally feeble-minded ? 
—The 2,500 include the tramp class, the drunkard and 
the prostitute. They all have mental warp and their 
care is being considered by this Commission, as I under- 
stand. 


24833. Is that estimate of 2,500 based on the ordinary 
opinion of medical men that these are all cases of mental 
defect, or is it based on the opinion of Lombroso 
and company as being of the criminal type ?— These 
figures have nothing to do with the Lombroso theory 
at all. They are mainly based on this considera- 
tion, that if you get a man or a woman who has been 
hundreds and scores of times inprison for drunkenness, 
petty thefts, prostitution, or tramping the roads, and 
you closely inquire into their mental make-up, their 
her-dity, history, habits, and environment, then the 
investigator need be in little doubt that that individual 
ipso facto has got mental warp. 


24834. There are not 2,500 in Scotland who have had 
hundreds of convictions ?—No, I do not say that. A 
person may have twenty convictions in the year, or 
hundreds in a lifetime. 


24835. There are not very many ?—I should think 
there are 300 who have got over 100 convictions. 


. 24836. There were 150 recorded last year ?—Do you 
mean men or women ? 


24837. Both ?—That return was given to the Depart- 
mental Committee. 


24838. It was made up from cases coming before the 
Committee ?—Yes ; I cannot be sure of the number. 


24839. Where did you get the number from ?—From 
the prisons. 


24840. This is out of the Habitual Offenders Com- 
mittee’s Report ?—Yes. 


24841. It isan enormous number to deal with ?—Do you 
mean. of vagrants, drunkards, and prostitutes ? Because 
if so I do not think so. Itigs only ‘6 per 1,000 of the 
population, and corresponds with an English’ estimate, 
made later than mine. 


24842. You told us they were all weak-minded people ? 
—I think one may safely come to the conclusion that 
any man or woman who has been thirty times in jail has 
got mental warp. 


24843. Is this 2,500 based upon such an estimate, or 
is it based on an examination of the persons themselves ? 
—On an examination of the largest criminal population 
in Scotland during the fifteen years I had medical charge 
of that population. Probably three-fourths, certainly 
one half, of the habituals are to be found in that 
population and. taking that population and the rest of 
Scotland I contend that Iam within the mark when I put 
the figure at 2,500. 


24844. You would include three-fourths of our prison 
population ?—In what ? 


24845. You said that three-fourths cf the prison popula- 
tion belonged to this class ?—I said that three-fourths 
were to be found among the prison population with whom 
I had intimate relations in Glasgow and Bw nnie, and 
the west of Scotland. 

24846. In your statement (page 246) you give some 
statistics referring to England ?—Yes. 

24847. You have never worked them up for Scotland 
in the same way ?—You know the value of statistics 
applying to small figures. It was owing to the smallness 
of the numbers that I did nothing. 

24848. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add to your evidence ?—The only thing is about the 
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family council of the Code Napoléon. I am anxious 
that the drunkard should not fall into the hands of the 
police. ; 


24849. You mean the better class of drunkard ?—Yes. 
I agree with the views of Mr. Richard Brown in regard 
to the powers which the Court of Session possesses in 
dealing with an incapax of any kind. In my official 
capacity of visiting curatory patients, I. came across 
certificates which simply say that so-and-so, is incapable 
of managing his own affairs. I came across one in Glasgow 
the other day who was receiving £2 a week from a curator, 
and yet she was living in the most disreputable surround- 
ings; and the question now is whether she should not be 
sent to an asylum. 


24850. (Mr. Byrne.) Was that under an order of the 
Court of Session ?—Yes. We visited her because she is 
under a curatory. I think the family council might 
with advantage be introduced into the laws of this 
country. I say that not merely from my own point of view 
and from personal knowledge of the matter, but because 
in the House of Lords in June, 1905, Lord Halsbury, on 
the second reading debate of Lord Herchell’s Inebriate Bill, 
said that he would like to see something like the French 
family council set up in this: country. I wrote to Sir 
Thomas Barclay, Juris-consult, Paris, and the following 
is his reply— 


131, Old Square 
June 9th, 1906. 


My Dar Srr,—Owing to some confusion I thought my 
staff in Paris had supplied you with the information you 
wished to have about Conseils de. famille. I find 
it is not so, and that you wish my views about the possi- 
bility or desirability of adopting this institution in this. 
country. 

I think this institution has a great many more incon- 
veniences than advantages. The French idea is that the 
family is a unit, and that as the family has certain duties 
to the individual, it has certain rights over him. There 
would be no male qualification in England, and though 
légitime is recognised in Scotland, it has none of the 
stringency of the system in France. 

As regards the power of the family council to appoint 
a guardian to infants, I think our own system safer for the 
interests of the infants. 

Altogether, I do not think the family can be counted 
upon to protect its members; but rather the contrary. 

I am sorry to send you such a hastily written opinion ; 
but it sums up my views after a prolong2d experience. 
—Believe me, 

Yours very truly, 
THomaAs BARCLAY. 
J..F. Sutherland, Esq., M.D., 
Edinburgh. 


I agree with Dr. Dunlop in this that the family council. 


as part of the process of interdiction in France is a cumber- 
some process, but it exists without the law of interdiction. 
The appointment of a family council is at present applied 


in France to minors until they are emancipated by age or 
It would be applying it to inebriates as it is. 


marriage. 
applied to minors at present without any costly process. 
I would like to add that within the last eleven years I 
have seen 1,000 patients, imbeciles and dements, who 
have been boarded out. Fifteen per cent. of these 


were persons who really were such as you are consider- 


ing now; their feeble-minded state was such that it 
was very difficult to say that they were insane; but yet 
by a stretch of the law and by ,the action of the local 
authorities they were there. 

‘And before withdrawing I would specially like to say that 
the system should end of allowing imbecile and feeble- 
minded children of eleven and twelve years of age to sit at 
the same bench in a public school with children of five and 
six years of age. It is bad for young children. Such 
feeble-minded children should be in special classes 
or special schools. They could not pass Standard I., 
and yet they remain in it for years with children of 
tender years, for whom they are not fit associates. 


dat Ee 
Sutherland, 
Es9., M.D. 
F.R.S.E., 
FUSS. 
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Davip CromsBrg, Esq., 


24851. (Chairman.) Would you kindly tell us how long 
you have been secretary to the Prison Commission for 
Scotland ?—For seven years. I have been twenty-five 
years in the Prison Department. 


24852. You have been so kind as to give us a statement 
of your evidence: may we put it on the notes ?—Yes, 
certainly. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
spy Davip CromBIgz, Eso., SECRETARY AND IN-- 
SPECTOR, PRISON COMMISSION FOR SCOTLAND. 


A statement has already been submitted by the Prison 
Commissioners for Scotland to the Commission showing 
the various classes of mentally defective persons received 
into Scottish prisons, the authority under which they 
are detained, the funds out of which their maintenance 
is paid, and howthey are discharged out of custody. 

Mentally defective persons are dealt with by the 
Prison Commissioners in five different ways : 

I. By removal to the criminal lunatic department. 

II. By removal to a local asylum by warrant of the 
Sheriff granted under Section 6 of the Act 34 & 35 
Vict. c. 55. 

Ill. By detention in prison during sentence, and 
on expiration of sentence by being handed over to the 
inspector of poor. 

IV. By detention in prison under Section 15 of 
the Act 25 & 26 Vict. c. 54. 

V. By removal to a local asylum by warrant of 
the Secretary for Scotland under Section 89 of 
the Lunacy (Scotland) Act 1857, 20 & 21 Vict., 
C. U1: 


EVIDENCE 3 


called; and Examined. 


I. The cases received into and dealt with in the criminal 
lunatic department are King’s pleasure lunatics, insane 
convicts, and some ordinary prisoners. The maintenance 
of all these persons is paid for by the Prison Commis- 
sioners out of the Vote for Prisons, Scotland. 

Discharge.—King’s pleasure lunatics may be discharged 
from the criminal lunatic department by order of the 
Secretary for Scotland under the provisions of the Criminal 
and Dangerous Lunatics (Scotland) Amendment Act, 
1871. The discharge may be. 

(a) A conditional discharge “‘on such terms and 
conditions as shall be specified in the Order ” ; 

(b) A transfer to an asylum ; or, 

(c) An absolute discharge out of custody. 
have been only six of such cases.) 

In the case of a person found insane in bar of trial, 
he may, on becoming sane, be brought up for trial, and 
may be sentenced by the Court, discharged, or found to 
have been insane at the time of committing the offence 
and returned to the criminal lunatic department. During 
the last twenty-six years there have been thirteen cases so 
dealt with. 

When a King’s pleasure lunatic is now transferred to 
an ordinary asylum, it is ordered by the Secretary for 
Scotland that if at any time the managers or other ad- 
ministrators shall consider the lunatic fit for liberation, 
they shall intimate their opinion to the Secretary for 
Scotland, in order that he may consider the advisability 
of issuing any order conveying the lunatic back to Perth 
under Section 5 of the 1871 Act. 

The number of King’s pleasure lunatics and insane 
convicts and prisoners received into and discharged from 
the criminal lunatic department during the last five years 
is as follows :— 


¢ 


(There 


Kine’s PLEASURE LUNATICS. 








In custody at 
Year. beginning of 
year. From Direct from 
Prisons. Court. 

1901 40 3 _ 
1902 42 10 — 
1903 46 6 1 
1904 46 2 _— 
1905 43 3 1 


Received. 


Discharged or | In custody at 





On re- Total died. end of year. 
committal. . 
- 4 2 42 
cae 10 6 46 
8 8 46 
“s 4 7 43 
, 5 4 44 
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CoNVICTS AND PRISONERS FOUND TO BE INSANE WHILE SERVING THEIR SENTENCES. 
Tee OM nk Re 


In custody at 


Discharged or In custody at 


Year beginning of year. Received, died. end of year. 
1901 6 2 4 4 
1902 4 4 3 5 
1903 5 5 3 7 
1904 7 5 5 | 7 
1905 7 4 4 7 


Insane convicts and ordinary prisoners in the criminal 
lunatic department are removed therefrom on expiration 
of sentence to prison of committal and handed over to 
the inspector of poor to be cared for. 

Under Section 19 of the Lunacy (Scotland) Act, 1862, 
the Secretary for Scotland has power to detain in the 
criminal lunatic department after expiration of sentence 


_ @ prisoner whose “insanity is of a kind which renders it 


advisable that he should be detained in the lunatic de- 


partment rather than in a lunatic asylum.” This power 
has been exercised in only one case. 

The class of criminal lunatics to be detained in the 
criminal lunatic department was defined in the Statutory 
Rules for Prisons in 1874 to be those “ who-from the 
dangerous character of their lunacy or other conditions 
cannot be appropriately treated in an ordinary asylum, 
consistently with the public safety or the proper treat- 
ment of other classes of lunatic patients.” 


————— aes 
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The Commissioners do not think that this definition has November following she was charged with stealing a D. Crombie, 
always been kept in view, and many persons have been watch from a drunken man, found to be insane, and Esq. 
committed to the criminal lunatic department who do placed at His Majesty’s pleasure.  wnkaaste 

3 June : 





not come under the classification of the rule. 

Some with a slight mental defect, charged with some 
petty offence, have been found at trial to be insane and 
ordered to be detained in the criminal lunatic depart- 
ment during His Majesty’s pleasure. The proper place 
for such persons is an ordinary lunatic asylum, and had 
these persons been properly looked after, they would 
not have become @ burden on the State. This abuse of 
a State criminal lunatic asylum is exemplified in the 
case of— 

J. McC., an old Irishman, about sixty-five years of 
age. His criminal career extends over a period of twenty- 
five years, during which he has been convicted twenty-five 
times for theft, and has received sentences amounting to 
fifteen years. When out of prison he resided in model 
lodging houses oz in poorhouses. The offence with 
which he was charged and for which he was committed 
to the criminal lunatic department was picking up two 
bags from one of the quays in Glasgow. During the five 
months prior to committing this offence he was four 
times in and out of a poorhouse, spending 116 days therein 
and thirty-seven at liberty. He is a harmless senile 
dement whose recovery is hopeless. 

The case of M. B. is another example. This woman 
is thirty-one years of age; married, and has had three 
children, of whom one survives. Her marriage was an 
unhappy one and after four years the home was broken 
up. She then began drinking and frequently got into 
trouble with the police. There are thirteen convictions 
recorded against her, chiefly for theft, with sentences 
varying from seven days to nine months. When in 
prison in July, 1902, she was certified insane and removed 
to an asylum, but she was afterwards discharged. In 


II. Mentally defective prisoners—either untried or tried— 
may be removed to an asylum by warrant of the Sheriff 
under Section 6 of the Criminal and Dangerous Lunatic 
Act, 1871, 34 and 35 Vict. c. 55, or to the criminal lunatic 
department by warrant of the Prison Commissioners. 
Removal to the criminal lunatic department is optional, 
and is determined by the Commissioners. 


Warrants granted by the Sheriff in terms of Section 6 
of the 1871 Act cease to be operative for the detention of 
insane prisoners in asylums when, as regards untried 
prisoners, criminal proceedings are dropped or the cases 
are otherwise disposed of. As regards a convicted 
prisoner, the Sheriff’s warrant ceases to be operative 
whenever the prisoner’s sentence comes to an end. In 
the event of the prisoner recovering before the end of 
his sentence he is re-transferred to prison to serve the 
remainder of his sentence. A copy of the form of petition 
to the Sheriffis attached. (Vide enclosure No. 1, paze 254.) 


Here there is room for improper use. The State pays 
for the maintenance of these persons so long as they are 
prisoners, and it is a fact that prisoners are discharged 
from asylums when liability for their maintenance falls 
on the rates, and soon find their way back to prison. 


The Commissioners have drawn the attention of the 
Lunacy Commissioners to the matter,in order that they 
might, if they saw fit, make local inquiry, but have been 
informed that the Lunacy Commissioners do not attach 
importance to these facts. I think it would be a safeguard 
against such persons returning soon to prison if they were 
not discharged from an asylum until they were seen by 
a Commissioner in Lunacy. 


RETURN showing number of prisoners transferred to the Criminal Lunatic Department, excluding King’s pleasure 
lunatics, dnd to Asylums under Sec. 6 of the Criminal and Dangerous Lunatics (Scotland) Amendment 








Act, 1871. 
To Criminal Lunatic Department. To Asylums under Sec. 6. 
Year, 
Untried. Tried. Total. Untried. Tried. Total. 

1901 - . - i 2 2 22 14 36 
1902 - - - = 4 4 22 wi 39 
1903 - - a 5 5 15 19 34 
iis - CTC — 5 5 18 31 49 
1905 - - - 1 3 4 26 10 36 

Total - - 1 19 20 103 91 194 











III. Weak-minded Delinquents.—The question of dealing 
with weak-minded delinquents sent.to prison to undergo 
imprisonment, who are not certifiable as insane in prison, 
has received the attention and consideration of the Prison 
Commissioners for a considerable time. The matter was 
very carefully inquired into in 1901 by the then acting 
medical adviser to the Commissioners. His report, 
a copy of which is appended to these notes, was published 
as an appendix to the Commissioners’ Annual Report for 
1901. (Vide enclosure No. 2, page 256.) 

Dr. Dunlop states that when he wrote this report he 
was under the impression that Section 89 of the 1857 Act 
was superseded by Section 6 of the 1871 Act. 

The procedure at present followed in dealing with 








such persons was designed for the requirements of mild 
cases which are not certifiable for asylum treatment so 
long as they are under care in the prison. When such a 
prisoner is discharged from prison, the inspector of poor 
is informed that he is insane and unable to take care of 
himself when at liberty, and requested to take care of him 
on liberation. A copy of the intimation made to the 
inspector of poor is attached. (Vidz enclosure No. 3, 
page 260.) 

How these weak-minded prisoners are dealt with after 
discharge and what becomes of them is not reported to the 
Commissioners, but from inqtiries made it has been 
ascertained that the cases so dealt with during the last 
three years have been disposed of as follows :— 








Action taken by Parish Authority. 








Year. Total. . : 
Certified and admitted Wor cortined Not known by Prison 
to Asylums. } Commissioners. 
1903. - - - 58 37 21 _- 
BOO Lee gi ane ot 39 25 3 11 
900 = = - 21 13 7 i 
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The case of OC. K., age forty-one, is a striking example 
of a presumably insane person being repeatedly sent to 

rison. 
dl This woman was born in Ireland ; is a widow and has 
had five children. About 1884 she began to have fits 
and gave way to drink, and was twice sent to an asylum 
by the parish authorities. During the last twelve years 
she has been: 
Seventy times in prison, chiefly for drunkenness; 
eight times in poorhouse; twice sent to asylum 
by inspector of poor; six times during 1902-6 
certified insane in prison and sent to asylum by 
prison authorities. 

A great portion of her time is spent in prison, e.g., in 
1902 she was convicted nine times and received sentences 
amounting to 301 days, and in 1903 six times, the periods 
of the sentences totalling 176 days. She was last sent to 
prison on March 23rd, 1906, and three days later certified 
insane and removed to an asylum. 

T. OH. is a typical case of an imbecile who, for lack 
of proper treatment, is frequently sent to prison. He is 
twenty-three years of age and suffers from dementia. 
He was reported three times in one year to the inspector 
of poor as insane and requiring asylum treatment on 
liberation from prison, but the parochial medical officers 
refused to certify him insane. On one occasion only 
three days elapsed between his liberation from and 
re-committal to prison. He was last sent to prison in 
May, 1906, for breach of the peace. 

Other cases could be cited ih addition to the above, 
and those quoted by Dr. John Macpherson in his evidence 
before the Commission (pp. 2421-2), to illustrate the 
present difficulties of dealing satisfactorily with mentally 
defective offenders, and the necessity for providing some 
means for the compulsory detention of such persons. 


IV. Persons found in a state threatening danger to the 
lieges or in a state offensive to public decency, may be 
and are occasionally committed as dangerous lunatics 
to a prison as a place of safe custody under Section 15 of the 
Lunacy (Scotland) Act, 1862, pending inquiry into their 
case. They are committed by the sheriff at the instance 
of the procurator fiscal or inspector of poor or other 
person. The sheriff, through the procurator fiscal, orders 
their discharge from prison, and they may be removed 
by order of the court direct to an asylum, or handed over 
to the inspector of poor on the latter making arrangements 
for safe custody, or to any other person finding caution 
for safe custody. 

The procedure of committing such persons to prison 
is followed in very few towns. During 1905 there were 
seven persons so dealt with and they were all committed 
to one prison. 


V. Under Section 89 of the’ 1857 Act untried or tried 


EVIDENCE: - . 


prison by warrants of the Secretary for Scotlana to 
an asylum, and detained therein until certified sane to 
the Secretary for Scotland, who then issues an order as to 
the prisoners’ disposal. 

It is not clear whether it was intended that this Section 
of the 1857 Act was to be repealed and superseded by 
Section 6 of the 1871 Act. There is also a doubt as to what 
authority is liable for payment of maintenance in the 
asylum, the question never having been settled, and 
consequently Section 89 has practically . fallen into 
desuetude. Indeed the records show. that only one 
case has been dealt with under Section 89, viz. that of :— 

T.G. in 1903.—This man was much addicted to drink, 
and was repeatedly sent to. prison for drunkenness, and 
was a pest to society and the criminal authorities. He 
had epileptic fits and appeared stupid and confused. In. 
February, 1903, he was certified insane by the prison 
medical officer, but the parochial medical officer refused, 
to certify. Prisoner was handed over to the inspector 
of poor and on refusing to go to the poorhouse was set at 
liberty. He was soon back to prison. He was again 
committed to prison in October, 1903, when it was re- 
ported to the sheriff that he could not be dealt with under 
Section 14 because the parish medical officer declined, to 
certify him. The sheriff and two medical: persons! then 
inquired in terms of Section 89 as to his mental condition 
and, certified him as insane to the Secretary for Scotland, 
who thereupon issued a warrant for. his discharge from 
prison and his removal to an asylum. He was detained 
in the asylum until August, 1905, when he was certified 
to be of sound mind and the Secretary for Scotland in due 
course ordered his discharge. onlt 

The question of establishing a separate department 
at Peterhead Prison for the treatment of weak-minded con- 
victs hes been discussed by the Commissioners for some 
considerable time. They number about. seven. The 
warders being fully instructed as tothe defects of these 
men, the Commissioners find that these borderland 
cases can be managed along with the other convicts and 
have determined not to move in this matter at present. 
The alternative of sending them to the Criminal Lunatic 
Department would not provide for the treatment they 
require, and a small group in such a department at Peter- 
head with special privileges and comforts would, they 
think, not work well. 

The Commissioners think that Section 89 of the 1857 
Act should be put into regular use as better fitted to secure 
the proper care of cases from prisons than Section 6, the 
certificate of which lapses at the end of the prisoners’ 
sentence. But the cost of maintenance of such persons 
when they are no longer prisoners should be a burden on 
the rates and not on the State. . 























prisoners mentally .defective, may be removed from May 31st, 1906. D. CromBi. 
(ENctosurE No. 1.) 
34 & 35 Victoria, Cap. 55, Sec. 6. 
PETITION to the SuerirrF to grant order for the reception” of—————_____ ke , 
AY Prisoner sin — rt ee — Prison———_——_____ tg Ee into the 
Asylum at————-—_—-—-______ . 
UNTO the Honovrastz the SHerirr of the County iof—~4_—nnaeestens ee es 
and his Substitutes. - 
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Governor of———> 730d ya Prison———— 4» as Tepre- 


senting The Prison Commissioners for 
1877, administrators of said Prison. 
Humbly Sheweth, 


Scotland, incorporated under the Prisons (Scotland) Act; 


That by Section 6 of the Criminal and Dangerous Lunatics (Scotland) Amendment Act, 1871, it is provided 


y person confined in a local prison in terms of the ‘ Prisons! (Scotland) Administration 


“ Act, 1860,’ it is certified, on soul and conscience, by two’ medical persons that they have visited and: examined 
‘such prisoner, and that in their opinion he is insane, it shall be lawful for the Sheriff, on summary application 
“at the instance of the administrators of such Prison, by a warrant under his hand, to order such prisoner to be 
“removed to a lunatic asylum,” and that it appears from the appended Medical Certificates by two Medical Persons 
ed ne confined in 


8 PS Oe insane. 


May it therefore please your Lordship by a Warrant under your hand to order the said———— 
Prison ——_—— ee 
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to be removed from——_—. 
to the Lunatic Asylum at——-—— 
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STATEMENT OF PARTICULARS REGARDING PRISONER. D. Crombie, 
Esq. 
(If -any. of the-particulars. are not known, the fact to be so stated.) 13 June 1906 
1. Prisoner’s Reg. No., Name, and Age, - - - : ® 
2. Whether Married, Single, or Widowed, — - - - 
3, Date when first received into Prison,- - -  - 
_ 4, By what Court committed (if untried), - - - 
5. Date of sentence, and by what Court (if convicted), - 
6. Offence, - : - - - er x - 
7. Length of sentence, - - . « z “ ‘ 
8. Date of expiration of sentence*- - : ~ = 
9. Condition of life, and previous occupation,- - - 
10. Previous place of abode, - - . L 5 § 
11. Length of time insane, - - : , 3 P 
12. Whether first attack, - : . s fe be 
13. Age (if known) on first attack, - - . * e 4, 
14. If Prisoner has been previously in an Asylum, state 
fact and date of latest admission, with name of 
Asylum, - - - - - - - - 
15. Duration of existing attack, - - : a 
16. Supposed cause, : - - : . F 
17. Whether subject to epilepsy, - : ‘ 3 
18. Whether suicidal, - - - : ‘ 2 2 
19. Whether dangerous to others, - - 4 : 3 
20. Name and residence of nearest known relative, and 
degree of relationship, - - ° : i 
21. Is any member of the family known to be, or have 
been, insane, - - = é < a. a 
22. Special. circumstances (if any) preventing the in- 
sertion of any of the above particulars - - - 
I certify that, to the best of my knowledge, the above particulars are correctly stated. 
* piskegt eight) SERPS SIE i. 2S Ss EES ae —Governor. 
Prison of ——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—-—_-—-—-——— 
* Note.—The authority for detention given under this Warrant: ceases on expiration of sentence. 
MEDICAL CERTIFICATE, No. 1. 
{, the al cg oft ene On Ss LE NSE nS can a ELS Soca a ee ae oa 1 Set forth 
being al: errs ‘ PRS LS Se ase a a cs ns ne Se i I SS NS CS CS So SD SS a a a yp es the qualifi- 
and being in actual practice as a? ——————————- —__________________ ver __ eation =en- 
do hereby certify, on soul and conscience, that I have this day, ata Prisons ee ae elt titling the 
SESASESONS SOT SORE BES eee J tin j the... County..of —+—__—— suvishis “ack ll Bat certi- 
separately from any other Medical Practitioner, visited and personally examined? ———————_________________ ihe - ale 
A ioe omy ost tein —_ — cate, 9%, 
and that the said——————_—_—___—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— es ee, Member of 
ne ee atest —— oe oid, & proper | person.,.to: be, detained; und the Royal 
care and treatment, and that I have formed this opinion upon the following grounds, viz. os me College “of 
leet in 
1. Facts indicating Insanity observed by myself : ——————_—_________ iawite 5 ae ine 
14.08 Seno Oterr- Sunsimeg? Yo “pital. —— 2 Physician 
Llahg. aera Ge ete ee ip ee ee ce a Se Or Surgeon, 
Rt et ntnttnenennnte OF Otherwise, 
a rere reer te NS LIED BIEN ee EE, ea tl old to nos ent hateleingl be Latbebo gies 4 as the case 
ce len ys eR SL EE TT LTTE 0) SER PORE PE OR RE Pe See Ny Pes ne ee Pe oO Pee may be. 
* Insert 
2. Other facts (if any) indicating Insanity communicated to me by others ; 6—————_______________________ designation. 
ee Pe Jn OR, 2 ee ei Se A foe 22 antes ef Ou ROD MIG E Wed PEAT 06 ee AE i 4 Lunatic, 
Py eer PO) FT DS Bee DA: sels nls. OT Bidsineh ov an insane 
ee ee ee ee es ABS yo) Liddab v5 ~~ person, or an 
oo RE 7 ait VhaAT Woes Alias, LO10t, 7 orita 
“adi cal ab BF wetceciaik ialthiie Gilibhhien dt hentia, Cankinik. Weck: Arkh aia hale person of un- 
sound mind. 
Name and Medical Designation, renee sebe~ be —Hetreeas-seriente secied = oF ___ 5 State the 
facts. 
§ State 
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Dated thig—— + day * of ne Thousand derived. 
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256 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 
D. Crombie, MEDICAL CERTIFICATE, No. 2. 
Esq. 
13 JumeTO0G, 1» the © wainGersipgn 00, man ee — 
ing at ——— ——- —-—— — — —- 
1 Set forth and being in actual practice as a? STOPES TA Soke Tee ec ce ae 
the qualifi- do hereby certify, on soul and conscience, that I have this day, at H.M. Prison—————-——_——_—_—____________ Ee 
cation en- — in the County of————___ eee 
titling _ the senarately from any other Medical Practitioner, visited and personally examined’ ————————______________ 
person certie <6 mee Sy eM a 1 a = 
ying har and that the said ——————-———_—————_—_—_— —_—_—_—_—_——_ —_ ___— TS a 
cate, €.g.. ———_—_——_— DMC oe and a proper person to be detained under: 
Member of care and treatment, and that I have formed this opinion upon the following grounds, viz. :— ’ 
th Royal ; S 

Gates Shr 1. Facts indicating Insanity observed by myself :$—————____.__-__—___ + = 
Physicians in a 
Edinburgh. ee a a ae 
Physician eee ee 


or Surgeon, 
or otherwise, 
as the case 
may be. 


3 Insert 
designation. 

£ Lunatic, 
oy an insane 
person, ov an 
idiot, or a 
person of un- 
sound mind. 


5 State the 
facts. 


6 State 
the informa- 
tion, and 
from whom 
derived. 


Name and Medical Designation,—— 


Place of Abode,————————— 


Dated this 


Nine Hundred and —————__— eee 


—_——— 


—_—— OS ee 


_— 


ee 





(Plies 
(Date) eee —190 


THE Sheriff having considered the foregoing Petition, with relative Medical Certificates affixed, hereby grants 


Warrant for the removaliof eee 


to——_————— ———_——_—_—_—_—_—_—. — ——— Asylum. 


—_————_-—__ from the Prison of ———_—_____ 


(Signature) ——_—_-_—_ ——— ——_—__ ears.’ 


(ENCLOSURE No. 2.) 


Report on Weak-minded Delinquents and their Treatment, 
by James Craufurd Dunlop, M.D., F.R.C.P. Edinburgh, 
formerly Acting Medical Adviser to the Prison 
Commissioners. 


During my term of office as acting medical adviser, 
my attention was often directed to the presence in prison 
of weak-minded individuals, and to the question as to 
how they could best be dealt with. The difficulties in 
securing adequate treatment for them were so great that I 
determined by collecting cases to draw the attention of 
the Prison Commissioners to the matter. 

The existence of this class of delinquent is no new 
observation. Their presence in prison is known to all 
connected with the Prison Service, and on them there 
has been bestowed much thought. The present time, 
however, may be a not altogether inappropriate one 
in which to reopen the question of their treatment, as 
within recent years the trend of public and scientific 
opinion is to lay more stress on the mental state (the 
responsibility) cf the criminal and its suitable treatment, 
rather than on the punishment of the crime itself. It may 
safely be stated that there exists a class of delinquent 
for which the treatment by imprisonment is wholesome 
and right, for to them prison is sufficiently deterrent 
to prevent their repeating their delinquencies, but that 
there also exist classes of delinquents who are not effi- 
ciently treated by punishment pure and simple. Among 
these latter classes that of the young offender is now 
fully acknowledged and legislated for, that of the habitual 
inebriate is being provided for, but that of the weak- 
minded, the insane offender, appears to still require 
special legislation. 

It was in April last (1901) that I approached the Com- 
missioners in the matter, and asked from them permis- 
sion to collect. the necessary detail for this report. As a 
result they issued to all the prisons a letter requesting 
the governors, chaplains, and medical officers to record 
particulars regarding all cases of this class which might 
come under their notice during a period of six months, 
from May 15th to November 15th. The outcome of this 
circular letter was the receipt of records of the more 
essential facts regarding eighty-five cases. It is not in 
all cases desirable that these records should be published 
tn extenso, and I consequently give a selection only. In 
preparing the cases included in that selection I have been 


careful to obliterate any trace of the individual, or of 
the place of his residence, or even of the prison in which 
he was confined. . 

The class of prisoners referred to in the circular letter,. 
and in this report, was defined as including “‘ those per- 
sons who, as a direct result of being unable to take ordi- 
nary care of themselves, repeatedly commit crimes or 


offences, and are as a consequence not unfrequently — 


in prison. These persons are often not sufficiently 
insane to be certifiable, or, if certifiable, would probably 
be not long retained in a pauper asylum.” This definition 
is of necessity somewhat vague. It was framed to in- 
clude cases of minor insanity, who by reason of that 
insanity are unable to care for themselves, and who by 
reason of want of supervision repeatedly commit de- 
linquencies, cases where, in fact, mental weakness is the 
primary cause of the delinquencies, and want of super- 
vision a secondary one. The class of case does not in- 
clude that of lunatics, who when suffering from acute 
or chronic insanity commit serious crime and who are at 
present dealt with by prolonged detention in a criminal 
lunatic asylum. It is with the existence of the border- 
land cases, and cases which are a nuisance to the com- 
munity in virtue of the repetition of their offences, or 
sometimes even a danger, that this report is concerned. 

The class of the weak-minded delinquent is capable 
of sub-division ; it includes a large variety of individuals, 
but that is a matter I do not propose here to discuss, my 
object being by recording some cases to establish the fact 
of their existence and to indicate what is required for their 
proper treatment, and not to write a psychological thesis. 
In recording the cases I have endeavoured to classify to 
some extent by grouping those which illustrate certain 
mental states, such as congenital weak-mindedness 
(imbecility) and acquired weak-mindedness (dementia) 
and others, to illustrate how the nature of the offence 
may also be used as a means of classification. : 


Before suggesting a reform in the treatment of the weak- 
minded prisoner it is only right that I should state the 
powers already possessed by the Commissioners for that 
purpose, and by recording the result of treatment in the 
cases under review point out in what respects those 
powers are insufficient. As a matter of fact, only a small 
proportion of this class of prisoner is at present dealt. 
with as insane. Experience has demonstrated that only 
in the more aggravated cases is there any reasonable hope 
of securing that these persons will be efficiently treated, 
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and the prison medical officers take no action in the 
Of the eighty-five cases reported 
only twenty-seven were treated as insane, while the re- 
maining fifty-eight were not dealt with. 

The methods at present available are three in number. 
A person found to be insane in prison may (1) be trans- 
ferred to the Criminal Lunatic Department in terms of 
Section 22 of the Lunacy Act, 1862, or (2) he may be trans- 
ferred to a district or other asylum in terms of Section 6 
of the Criminal and Dangerous Lunatics (Scotland) 
Amendment Act, 1871, or (3) if his case be not urgent he 
may be handed over to the local authority at the expiry 
of his sentence to be treated as an ordinary pauper 
funatic. Of the eighty-five cases at present under con- 
sideration, none were dealt with by removal to the 
Criminal Lunatic Department, thirteen were removed 
to ordinary asylums, and fourteen were handed over to 
the local authorities on the expiry of their sentences. 

Removal to and treatment in the Criminal Lunatic 
Department of Perth General Prison is not often adopted 
for the class of prisoner now under consideration, because 
of the short duration of the sentence. Power exists 
under certain circumstances for the detention beyond 
the expiry of the sentence, but. that is a power which has 
within recent years rarely if ever been used. That 
power is given by Section 19 of the Lunacy (Scotland) 
Act, 1862; it applies only to cases where “‘ the insanity is 
of a kind which renders it advisable that he should be 
detained in the lunatic department of the said General 
Prison at Perth rather than in a !unatic asylum.” This 
clause is a very exclusive one, and does not apply to the 
ordinary weak-minded prisoner, because the ordinary 
~weak-minded prisoner can be treated as wellif not better 
in an ordinary asylum as in the Criminal Lunatic Depart- 
ment. Consequently the treatment of the weak-minded 
ordinary prisoner, dealt with by removal to the Criminal 
fumatic Department within a short period when his 
sentence ends, passes on to the parochial authority. 

The removal of the insane prisoner to an ordinary 
asylum in terms of Section 6 of the Criminal and Dangerous 
Lunatics (Scotland) Act, 1871, is a method of treatment 
frequently adopted. Of the eighty-five cases at present 
under consideration, thirteen were so treated. But this, 
like the first method, has one great objection ; it does not 
secure a treatment which is sufficiently lengthy to be 
beneficial. The sheriff's warrant for removal under 
Section 6 to an asylum secures the detention of the insane 
person to the date of the expiry of his sentence but no 
longer, and when that date arrives the case falls to be dealt 
with by the local authorities in much the same way as if 
the insane prisoner were handed over to them in the 
ordinary way. At the expiry of the prisoner’s sentence 
the original medical certificates obtained by the prison 
authority are held to be invalid, and re-certification is 
considered necessary. The records of the thirteen cases 
here mentioned show that seven were released at the 
expiration of their sentence or detained for a short time 
only after the sentence ended; only six were detained 
for lengthened care and treatment. The fact that three 
out of the seven discharged cases reappeared in prison 
within a few weeks may be taken as a proof that proper 
are is not given to the weak-minded prisoner certified in 
terms of Section 6 and transferred to local asylums. 

Treatment by the third method—that of handing the 
-weak-minded person over to the care of the local authori- 


‘ties at expiry of the sentence—is also frequently adopted. 


It was done in fourteen out of the eighty-five cases. The 
subsequent history of these cases shows that of the 
fourteen only five were given asylum treatment, while to 


‘nine it was refused. Of the five put into asylums four 


-were detained for a brief period, and only one for a longer 
period. Of the four thus discharged from asylums two 
shortly afterwards reappeared in prison. Of the nine 
who were not sent to asylums four have reappeared in 
prison. : 

From the above description of modes of treating insane 
prisoners it is evident that whichever method may have 
been adopted at the commencement, the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for their proper care lies with the local authori- 
ties, for whether the prisoner is put into the criminal 
lunatic department, or removed to an asylum under 
Section 6, or handed over to the inspector of poor at the 
expiry of sentence, his supervision sooner or later is left 
to the entire discretion of the local authority. The 
outcome of that discretionary power is shown by the 


figures given above. WHighty-five cases of insanity of a 
more or less pronounced nature were found in prison, Of 
them twenty-seven were by one or other method handed 
over to the local authorities for treatment. Of the 
twenty-seven, eighteen received asylum treatment, but 
of those eighteen only eight received that treatment for 
more than a very limited time, while out of the twenty- 
seven cases nine are known to have within a short while 
returned to prison. 

The evident reasons for these cases not receiving the 
care which the helplessness of their condition deserves, 
appear to be (1) the question of expense, (2) the present 
overcrowded state of pauper asylums, and (3) the power 
given by law to each medical superintendent to discharge 
any case when he considers him fit. When an asylum 
is full, and receptions of acute cases are expected, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that some of these unfortunate 
persons are discharged before they would be under more 
favourable circumstances. 

The remedy of the present unsatisfactory state of affairs 
appears to be in the segregation of these unfortunate 
helpless creatures in some institution where they will be 
detained until they are either sufficiently strengthened to 
care for themselves or until some responsible guardians 
can be found to be responsible for them, and, as it may be 
assumed that in many instances neither the one nor the 
other alternative will occur, the confinement may be very 
prolonged. 

The founding of a special institution for weak-minded 
ofienders would be somewhat expensive, but the expense 
would be well compensated ; it would on the one hand 
secure the safe keeping of many helpless individuals, and 
on the other free society from their presence, which is a 
great nuisance, if not an actua! danger. The class must, 
as affairs now are, tax the community heavily; the 
damage they do, the thefts they commit, the necessary 
police watching, the expenses of repeated trials and 
imprisonments must amount to a large sum annually. 


On whom the expense of the better treatment of the 
weak-minded prisoners should fall—whether on the State 
or on the local authority—is a matter outside the purpose 
of my report, for my task is restricted to establishing the 
fact of the existence of the class and to suggesting what the 
treatment should be. My personal opinion is that their 
care would be best ensured by treatment in a special 
criminal lunatic asylum. Under that system the present 
discretionary power of the medical superintendents of the 
pauper asylums and of the local authorities would be 
abolished, and the responsibility would rest entirely on 
the State officials. A slight modification of Section 19 
of the Lunacy (Scotland) Act, 1862, would give the 
necessary power, for if the words ‘‘rather than in a 
lunatic asylum ’”’ were omitted and other verbal alteration 
made, the clause would read— 


“Tf at any time within sixty days of the expiration of the 
sentence of any convict or ordinary prisoner confined in a 
prison, it is certified on soul and conscience by two or 
more medical persons, that they have personally visited 
and carefully examined the prisoner within the said 
sixty days, and that he is in their opinion insane, and that 
his insanity is of a kind which renders it advisable that he 
should be detained in a criminal lunatic department 
[words here omitted], it shall be lawful for His Majesty’s 
Secretary for Scotland, by a writing under his hand, to 
authorise such prisoner to be detained in a criminal 
lunatic department after the expiration of his sentence, 
and such prisoner may thereupon be detained accordingly, 
provided that it shall at any time thereafter be lawful 
for His Majesty to give such order for the safe custody of 
such prisoner during His Majesty’s pleasure in such place 
and in such manner as His Majesty sball see fit.’’ Power 
as given by the section so modified should be ample to 
secure the proper treatment and care of the weak-minded 
prisoner. 

I give below extracts from the records of weak-minded 
prisoners received in prison between 15th April 1901 and 
15th November 1901. 


I must acknowledge the co-operation of the officers of 
the prisons, it being to them that I am indebted for the 
details of the cases. The governors and the chaplains 
all assisted in the work, but the more responsible part, 
the giving the technical opinion as to insanity, devolved 
on the medical officers, and consequently it is to them that 
I owe the greatest thanks for assistance. 


aK 


D. Crombie, 
Esq. 


13 June 1906, 








Question 


D. Crombie, 
Esq. 


13 June 1906. 
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EPITOME. 
Number of weak-minded prisoners reported, April to 


November 1901 - - - - - eS) 

Of whom :— 
Not dealt with as insane - - - - - - 58 
Sent to Criminal Lunatic Department - - =e PP) 
Sent to lunatic asylums direct - - - - 13 
Handed over to local authorities - - - = 14 


(Of these 14, 5 were admitted to asylums, 9 were re- 
fused asylum treatment.) 

In asylums cn Ist March 1902 - - - - 8 

Number who, after being sent to asylum or handed over 
to local authorities, have returned to prison 
before Ist March 1902 - - - . his! 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASES. 
Congenital Weak-Mindedness. 


Case 1.—Female. Age 23. This young woman is 
the daughter of an epileptic father, and of a mother who, 
though not insane in the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
may fairly be described as silly. She was brought up im 
great poverty, her father being often unable’ for work 
and the family frequently depending for support on the 
proceeds of a small cooked meat and vegetable shop in 
the slums. She has two brothers and two sisters. One 
sister is an habitual drunkard and prostitute, the other 
is an imbecile who, though about twenty years old, is 
unable to dress or care for herself. The woman herself 
is illiterate, she was never able to learn at school, she has 
a very defective power of speech, her parents state they 
can understand what she says, but the prison officials 
cannot doso. Sheisclean in her habits and a good worker. 
The account of her home life states that until about a 
year previous to her present conviction her conduct was 
good, but since then, by being led on by her vicious sister 
and that sister’s friends, she has become a drunken 
prostitute, and has been six times committed to prison 
for breaches of the peace. At the expiry of her sentence 
this girl was examined by two medical men, certified 
insane, and removed to an asylum ; but as so often happens 
with cases of this nature, she was not long detained there, 
and within four months was back in prison, committed 
for the same offence and in the same mental condition; 
she was again certified and sent to an asylum. This 
case illustrates how a case of congenital weak-mindedness 
may, if not cared for, become an habitual in prison, and 
how the necessary prolonged asylum treatment is at 
present not given. 

Case 2.—Male. Age 21. His occupation is that of a 
tinker. He can read and write. He is described as 
“a congenital imbecile with a weak, ill-balanced brain. 
No delusions, but is highly emotional, excitable, and 
changeable in his moods. He weeps and laughs. He is 
aggressive when in drink. He is microcephalic, his 
head is narrow, defective posteriorly, and to some extent 
asymmetrical. Marked indistinctness. of utterance. 
Choreic movement of limbs and head.” There is no 
history of epilepsy. This lad some time ago was convicted 
of malicious mischief, and on that occasion was certified 
insane and sent to an asylum. He again came to prison 
sentenced for breach of the peace, and was again certified 
and removed to an asylum, but only detained there two 
and a half months, being “ discharged on a minute of 
his parish council.” 


Acquired Weak-mindedness. 


Case 3.—Woman. Age 56. Of some _ education. 
She is unmarried and not in touch with any relative. 
At times has lived by tramping and begging, at other 
times by “ backet-ranging.” She is quite unfit to take 
ordinary care of herself. Has been in a lunatic asylum, 
in Salvation Army Homes, and poorhouses. She has 
within two years undergone twenty-two sentences of 
imprisonment, ranging from three to twenty-one days. 
Her condition is described by the prison medical officer 
thus :—‘‘ A confirmed alcoholic, broken down mentally 
and physically by chronic alcoholism. No delusions.” 
This case well illustrates the utter uselessness of short 
imprisonments as a means of curing or reforming the 
alcoholic dement, for this is a case who has undergone 
twenty such courses of treatment in two years without 
the least signs of improvement. 

Case 4.—Man. Age 30. Received a fair elementary 
education, can read and write. Has been subject to 
epileptic fits since the age of 14. His present mental 
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condition is described as ‘‘ simple, emotional. and im- 
pulsive.”” His conduct is stated to be peculiar for some 
time after having a fit. He has no one to take care of 
him at home; neither he nor the local police know 
whether his parents are dead or alive. He is a known 
character in the town where he lives, going under the 
nickname of “‘ Daft Daniel,” He is addicted to drink. 
When provoked by boys he readily loses his temper and 
assaults them, and has recently beem twice imprisoned 
for doing so. He is an epileptic dement. In his case the 
uselessness of prison treatment is obvious, for he is quite 
insusceptible to its deterrent influence. 


Cases of Assault. 


Case 5.—Man. Age 35. Can neither read nor write- 
He is strong and muscular, but with some signs of de- 
generacy; he has an external strabismus, a low and re- 
ceding forehead, and a coarse, gaunt expression. He livcs 
with a sister and three brothers. His parents are both 
dead. His education is faulty; this may be partly 
due to his being excused from school to help his mother. 
His mental state is described as weak-minded, excitable, 
and lacking self-control. He has what appears to be a mania 
for assaulting people, and has been known to do that in 
some cases without any provocation. During the last two 
years he has been ten times imprisoned for assault and five 
times for other offences, these imprisonments amounting to 
466 days. He has on several occasions assaulted prison: 
warders. He has during the last ten years been five 
times certified as a lunatic and received into asylums. 
He has, however, never been detained there long; on 
four of those occasions his detention was less than seven 
weeks. on the remaining occasion it was four months. He 
was certified during a recent sentence and removed to am 
asylum, but only remained there till the expiry of that 
sentence, a matter of a few weeks. 

Case 6.—Man. Age 40. An old soldier who is making 
a fair living as a lodging-house keeper. He has beep 
drinking heavily for some years past. His mental con- 
dition is much deteriorated; he has fixed delusions, 
these delusions being those of suspicion against his 
wife’s conduct. During the last six months he has been 
twice convicted of assault. When undergoing his second 
sentence he was certified as insane and removed to am 
asylum; he was discharged from there at the expiry 
of his sentence as “‘ recovered,’ but within a few days 
he committed the offence of recklessly discharging fire- 
arms, and was again sent to prison. The danger to the 
community of allowing this and the previous case to be 
at large is very evident. 


Cases of Theft. 


= Oase 7.—Man. Age 32. He is able to sign his name, 
but is otherwise quite illiterate, he doesnotread. Neither 
he nor anyone else knows who his parents were, nor ever: 
where he was born. He says he was never at school. 
He has never done any honest labour. When in his teens 
he was a patient in an asylum ; he absconded from there 
when eighteen years old. It is probable that he has 
been in other asylums since, but of this there has been 
no confirmation. During’ the last eight years he has 
been convicted six times for theft, four of these times 
being theft by house-breaking ; his imprisonments during 
that period have amounted to three years and four 
months. His mental state is described as being weak 
and of a low type. He is cunning and emotional; he is 
subject to fits of moodiness and bad temper, and when 
these are on him he refusesfood. He isa case of congenital 
imbecility. 

Case 8.—A lad, aged 20. Illiterate, can neither read. 
nor write. Has made ja living as a newspaper boy. 
Recently he has sometimes lived with his parents, 
some times in a common lodging-house, and at other times 
anywhere he could. He is of low intellect, with a dull, 
expressionless face, and either cannot or will not answer 
questions properly. He is suspicious, and although 


- apparently dull and stupid, he exhibits a good deal of 


cunning. He persistently understates his age. He has 
repeatedly been committed for theft and being a known 
thief for intent to steal. Two years ago he was treated 
in an asylum for about ten weeks. 

Case 9.—Woman. Age 47. An habitual drunkard, 
who has been known to the prison officials for years. 
She describes herself as a housewife, but that is not 
‘correct, as she has no fixed place of residence ; she spends 
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a part of her time when out of prison in a sister’s house, a 
part in a male acquaintance’s house, and a part is not 
_ accounted for; she sometimes works as a charwoman. 
Her convictions are many; during the last two years 
she has been five times in prison, with sentences ranging 
from seven days to five months. Her offences have been 
disorderly conduct, drunkenness, and theft. After one 
imprisonment she was handed over to the parochial 
authority for treatment as a lunatic, but this cannot 
have been long continued, as only some weeks elapsed 
before she was back in prison. Her mental condition is 
described as an imperfectly developed dementia; she 
has, however, at times been quite demented after drinking 
bouts. She is subject to fits. She has been frequently 
in a poorhouse. 


Cases of Sexual Offences. 


Case 10. Man. Age 40. He has been three times 
convicted during the previous two years, once being for 
assault, and twice for assault with intent to ravish, one 
of the victims of the latter being a young girl. His 
employment is that of a fisherman. He resides with a 
brother and two sisters ;| the latter are described as being 
as peculiar as himself, and live a secluded life, not as- 
sociating with any of the neighbours. No record can 
be found of any member of the family receiving asylum 
treatment. He is a strong, muscular man. In his 
native village he is considered not right in the head, and 
owing to his eccentricities the villagers are afraid of him. 
He speaks to himself and laughs to himself; he is of a 
dour disposition, and seldom or never speaks to any 
person unless he is first spoken to. During the last few 
years he has been in the habit of trying to get hold of 
women, and this unfortunate habit has gone so far that 
the women are afraid to move about the outskirts of the 
village after dark unless several are together. There is 
no history of epilepsy or excessive drinking. The prison 
medical officer describes his mental state as weak-minded 
with some delusions. 

Case 11—Woman. Aged 25. Has been a prostitute 
for several years. She has been nineteen times in prison 
during the last two years, her offences being importuning, 
drunkenness, and disorderly conduct. She has an 
ordinary education. Her father died. about thirteen 
years ago, her mother ten years ago. She is described 
as being when in prison usually quiet and well-behaved, 
but inclined to stubbornness. She has recently developed 
‘delusions of suspicion. She has been at least three times 
in asylums, but has never been detained long there. 

Case 12.—Woman. Aged 37. Quiteilliterate. Parents 
died years ago. Father was a steady man, the mother 
an inebriate.. Her brothers and sisters live respectably. 
. At the age of eighteen she became a prostitute and has 
been one since. During the nineteen years that have 
elapsed since she became a prostitute she has been con- 
victed over sixty times, she has been in. poorhouses thirty- 
nine times, and has given birth to no fewer than eight 
illegitimate children. The police describe her as “a 
common prostitute . . . whom no amount of persuasion 
or kindness on the part of charitable friends can induce 
to deviate from her usual practices.” The police might 
have added that imprisonment has also failed to correct 
her misconduct. Her mental state when in prison is 
thus described—“ a woman of unstable intellect. Some- 
times she works fairly well, at other times she is morose 
and taciturn and declines to work. During these attacks 
she is unfit for prison discipline.” 


Cases of Disorderly Conduct. 


Case 13.—Woman. Aged 28. This case was admitted 
into prison (7.e., some time after arrest) “in a state of 
maniacal excitement, she tore her clothing and bedding, 
she shouted herself hoarse using filthy, obscene, and most 
abominable language, she attempted to assault anyone 
who came within reach of her; some days after admission 
she was certified insane and removed to an asylum. 
The maniacal excitement continued the whole time she 
was in prison.” ‘The history of this woman shows that for 
the last six years she had no regular occupation, no fixed 
home, and no friends. She has done an occasional day’s 
work as a charwoman. She has for years past had bouts 
such as the one described. She has been at least three 
times previously in asylums, but only detained there for 
short periods. On the present occasion her detention in 
the asylum was a very short one. 
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Case 14.—Man. Age 50. . Born in Ireland, but brought 
to Scotland in childhood. His mother died when he 
was ten years old, his father died four years ago. This 
man fell into unsettled habits in his youth and has never 
followed any regular occupation. For years past he has 
subsisted by begging or selling bootlaces. He has been 
addicted to drink. He suffers from chronic mania. He 
has the delusion that there is an instrument, for which 
he has invented the name of an “ amphonee,” and which 
has been put into his ears to speak to him and annoy him; 
he states that he has found that the means of keeping this 
“amphonee ”’ quiet are to shout out or to put paper into 
his mouth. The former is the course he habitually 
adopts, and, as can readily be understood, he frequently 
causes disturbances and gets arrested and punished for 
breaches of the peace. He has been in asylums, but never 
long detained there. 


Case of Vagrancy, Begging, and Sleeping Out. 


Case 15.—Man. Age 60. Has been an habitual in 
prison for twenty years. He has been silly all his days. 
He is known in his native town by the nickname of 
““ Cow-heel.”” His mother and father are dead. He has 
several brothers and sisters; they appear to take no 
care ofhim. He has no regular employment, but occasion- 
ally gets a well-remunerated job as a cattle drover. He 
is much teased by street children. He has been fre- 
quently in prison for assault, breach of the peace, and 
drunkenness. During the last two years he has been 
convicted twelve times, seven of those being for begging. 
Physically he shows signs of senile degeneration, His 
present mental condition is thus described :—“‘ Is an old 
garrulous man very easily affected with alcohol, approaches 
and speaks to many people on the road whom he may 
know slightly or not at all. He appears to be of a type 
very common in villages and country districts, where 
he would be a butt for the children, but be sufficiently 
cared for by the community, all the members of which 
know him and prevent him getting into the hands of 
the police except perhaps occasionally, but in a large 
town is sure to be hardly dealt with.” 

Case 16.—Man, age 40. Father is a plumber and 
now resides in England and is reported to be an inebriate. 
Mother is dead. Brother has failed to induce him to 
remain at home. He is illiterate, he was at school for 
several years, but learned nothing. He has no regular 
employment; he occasionally does some work at putting 
coal into cellars. He pays for a bed when he can, but 
when he cannot, he sleeps in a stackyard or such like 
place. During the last four months he has been con- 
victed three times for trespass, or trespass and sleeping 
out. He is repoited to be weak-minded from his infancy. 
His present mental condition is described as ‘‘ decidedly 
weak-minded and intellectually feeble.’ Physically he 
is small and thin and weak, but with a large head ; his 
height is 4 ft. 10 inches, his weight only 6 st. 13 lbs. 

Case 17.—Man who states. his age to be 20, but looks 
more like 30 or 35. His parentage and place of birth 
are not known. In his youth he was boarded out in 
a town to be “ out of the way.’ He has a fair education, 
having passed the fifth standard. He does not drink. 
He never knew his father or mother. He works as a 
labourer. He has no home. He is in the habit of sleep- 
ing at a pit-head, and it is for doing so that he is sent 
to prison, the charze being trespass and sleeping out. 
His mental state is described as simple, of feeble intelli- 
gence, his answers to questions are simetimes incoherent 
and unintelligible. He has no delusions. Physically he 
is thin and weak. He has a vacant expression, a low 
receding forehead. His speech is thick. He states 
that he has had epileptic fits, but of this theie is no corro- 
boration. 

Cases of Drunken Offences. 

Case 18.—Man, age 56. His parentage and home life 
are not recorded. As a young man he was in a fairly 
good position, being employed as a druggist’s assistant, 
and subsequently as a travelling agent for a firm of 
furniture manufacturers. For some years past he has had 
no regular employment, but has subsisted on, the pro- 
ceeds of odd jobs as a street porter. He has no home, 
but is generally able to pay for a bed in a lodging-house. 
During the last two years he has been twenty-four times 
convicted of being drunk and incapable, his imprison- 
ments during that period of two years amounting to no 
less than three hundred and sixty-nine days. He now 
shows well-marked signs of senile degeneration, he is 
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epileptic, and his mental condition is described as partial 
dementia with memory much impaired. 

Case 19.—Woman, age 64. A native of Treland. Her 
early home life is not known. She works occasionally as 
aneedlewoman. For years past she has been an habitual 
drunkard and known to be weak-minded. She has a 
long list of convictions. During the last eighteen months 
she has been nine times in prison, her sentences during 
that period amounting to one hundred and forty-nine 
days. Her offences have been all of a drunken nature. 
Her education is imperfect. She is now decidedly weak- 
minded, crotchety, eccentric, and changeable in her 
moods, occasionally cross and irritable, at other times 
humorous. Her mental condition is always worse after 
drinking, and improves when in prison. This woman 
two years ago had delusions, she was then certified in- 
sane and sent to an asylum, but was not long detained 
there. 

Case 20.—Woman, age 47. The only evidence of her 
having received any education is that she can read a 
little. She is married, and has one son. She has been 
living apart from her husband for years, and has now 
no fixed abode. Until about five years ago her occu- 
pation was that of a charwoman; since then she has 
subsisted by hawking and ‘‘ midden-raking.” During 
the last two years she has been convicted 26 times for 
drunkenness and breach of the peace. Her mental con- 
dition now is insane with delusions of identity. When 
her sentence expired she was handed over to the parochial 
authorities for treatment as a lunatic, but her detention 
cannot have been long, as she very soon after returned 
to prison. 

Case 21.—Woman, age 39. Is wholly ignorant. She 
is married and has a family. She has been sixteen times 
convicted of petty assaults, disorderly conduct, and 
other drunken offences. She has an _ uncontrollable 
desire for drink. When drunk she is very outrageous 
and attacks every person she meets. When soter she 
is decidedly weak-minded. She takes no interest in 
household affairs; she is easily led astray, and is reported 
to have cohabited with several men other than her hus- 
band. In the opinion of the Prison Medical Officer she 
is a dement and certifiable. She was twice within the 
six months prior to her present conviction examined by 
a parish doctor with a view to certification, but refused 
a certificate. At the expiry of her sentence she was 
handed over to the parochial authorities to be dealt with 
as insane, but could not have been long detained, as she 
was back in prison before four months had elapsed. 

Case 22.—Man, age 45. He is fairly well educated. 
He is a short, muscular man with a shifty, cunning ex- 
pression. He is very loquacious, his remarks sometimes 
are shrewd, but often he talks absolute nonsense. He 
is very excitable, and when he begins to jabber there 
is no stopping him. His parents are dead. He is un- 
married, when at liberty usually lives with a female 
friend or in a model lodging-house. His means of support 
are a legacy left by his mother and a little money made 
by dealing in sheepskins and fat, buying them from 
ships’ cooks. He has during the last twenty months 
been nineteen times convicted for drunken offences, his 
sentences ranging from 3 to 30 days. There is no history 
of epilepsy. His weak-mindedness is probably con- 
genital. 


Case of Malicious Mischief. 


Case 23. A lad, eighteen years old, of poor physique, 
and wliterate. His intellect is very feeble, he is very 
emotional; his countenance is never at rest. His only 
occupation has been selling newspapers. His father and 
mother are alive, he has three brothers and one sister. 
The whole family live in one room, the case sleeping on the 
floor. He has been poorly fed at home. His habitual 
home life is to get some breakfast, after which his mother 
flings him out and dares him to return before night.” 
He is a known character in his native town and goes under 
the nickname of “ Silly Willy.” His criminal record shows - 
that within a year he has been twice convicted of theft. 
His present conviction is for malicious mischief. A police 
official, writing of his present offence, says—“ has a mania 
for going to wash-houses and boiling white and coloured 
clothes together. It was for an offence of this nature he 
was sent to prison.” This case exemplifies the result of a 
combination of weak-mindedness with home neglect. 


JamMEs C. DUNLOP. 
March, 1902. 


EVIDENCE : 


(EnctosurE No. 3.) 





Insane prisoner to be handed over to Inspector of Poor 
on liberation. 


id 


¥ 
Parish. 

S1r,—I beg to inform you that the prisoner, particulars: 
of whose case are given below, is, in the opinion of the 
Medical officer of this prison, insane and requiring asylum 
treatment, and that he is due for liberation on—— 
I shall be glad if you will arrange for an officer to take 
charge of him on liberation, and to hear at what time 
re desire the discharged prisoner to be handed over to that: 
officer. 

I subjoin a report by the medical officer of this prisom 
as to the mental state of the prisoner, and also a note of 
his previous history so far as it is known to me. Should 
you desire your parish medical officers to examine the 
prisoner before liberation, every facility will be giver 
them to do so. 

H. M. Prison, ———_——-__———_—_——, Governor. 

Date, ————_____—__— 

Prisoner’s name, —— 
Place of residence previous to conviction ————-———_ 
Date of conviction and court 


To the Inspector of Poor, 








———_— 

















Offence— pn aba ahi ek TS 
Sentence — a ee 
Name and place of abode of nearest known relative and 

degree of relationship————————_—_—__—_——— 





Nore. -—It is desirable that the inspector of poor should 
have as long notice as possible. Copies of this letter shall 
be sent to the Prison Commissioners and the Secretary, 
General Board of Lunacy. 





Mepicat OFFICER’S REPORT. 








Name —— _—_.——_—_—Age——_——__—— 

Form of insanity ue 
Duration of insanity Merle rans Tee 
Facts indicating that the person. is insane——-——-——— 
Medical officers’ signature———-_———_—_—_—_— 
Date——_——_—__—-—__—_—_—_ 


Nores on Previous HIisTory. 


How often in prison——————————————_—— 


Date of first conviction —————_—_——_—_—_—_—_—_—— 
Nature of offence————————_—_——_—_———_ 
Occupation when not in prison———————————— 


Has he previously been in an asylum? If so, where and 


when ? ————____—__—_ 


Governor’s signature———_—_—_— ne ae 
Date——— 





24853. (Mr. Byrne.) You have a very considerable 
knowledge of the prison population of Scotland ?—Yes. 


24854. Do you consider that the existing law provides 
a satisfactory or an unsatisfactory method of dealing with 
that class of prisoners who are mentally defective ?—There: 
is one phase which I think could be remedied and that 
is in regard to prisoners removed to asylums. We find 
that many of them are discharged on the expiry of their 
sentence, and we think it is rather peculiar and interesting 
that in some cases their recovery synchronises with the 
expiration of the sentence when the burden of the expense 
begins to fall on the rates. Formerly the maintenance 
was paid by the Commissioners. 


24855. The diagnosis would not be’ so rapid if the 
incidence of the expense were otherwise? Have you 
personal knowledge of cases of prisoners in whom you 
have seen evil effects resulting from this early discharge 
of recovered patients, people coming into prison almost 
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immediately again ?—There are repeated cases. I have 
mentioned several in my statement, and I could give you 
many more. 


24856. There are many more ?—Yes. 


24857. Would you please look at the Table in your 
statement, where you give the figures for 1903, 1904 and 
1905 (page 253). In the fourth column of that under 
“* Action taken by Parish Authority’ there are so many 
not certified ?—Yes, 31 altogether. 

24858. None of those will be boarded out as lunatics ? 
—No. These are cases where the governor and medical 
officer of the prison send a report (in the form printed 
above marked Enclosure No. 3) to the inspector of poor 
that these people require asylum treatment. They are 
handed over to tke inspector of poor, and are examined 
by the medical officers of the parish. If they are not of 
the same opinion as the medical officer of the prison then 
these cases are discharged. 

24859. I want an expression of your opinion as to 
whether that is satisfactory. Obviously from the fact 
that these people have been in your hands they must be 
of a disorderly tendency, and here you have this sub- 
stantial number, even in defiance of you, left free ?—Yes, 
I think it unsatisfactory that such a state of things 
should be allowed to exist. 


24860. Out of the twenty-one not certified in 1903 
probably a number go back to you in 1904 ?—Yes, they do 
recur; some several times in the course of a year. 


24861. Would you go so far as to recommend that 
there should be a formal inquiry as to what should be 
done with a criminal lunatic or a feeble-minded criminal 
when the sentence is about to expire ?—Yes, an inquiry 
of some sort. 

24862. You think the circumstances call for that ?— 
Yes. We are quite satisfied when they are sent to the 
asylum because we think that is the proper place for 
them. 

24863. Speaking departmentally, do you consider you 
ought to have a say in the matter when you have a man 
in prison and you find him to be a lunatic, and you send 
him to an asylum ; and that such a man ought not to be let 
free without your department having something to say 
to it ?—Yes, because there is a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble through recommittal to prison. These men 
continually going in and out are a great source of trouble 
and expense. 

24864. What practical conclusion do you draw as to 
dealing with these cases, supposing you were suggesting 
a change in the law ?—We say that if there were an 
institution established for these people then the Prison 
Commissioners would send them there. I should be 
inclined to recommend that they should be detained there 
for a period. 


24865. Even for a period after the expiry of their 
sentences ?—Yes, until they had regained their will 
or inhibitory power. 

24866. Do you agree with the judicial authorities when 
giving evidence that an indeterminate period of refor- 
matory treatment is required for these persons ?—Yes, and 
I would almost fix a period, say three or five years, for 
some of these persons before letting them out. 


24867. Leaving to you or to the authorities which 
manage the institution entire power to discharge either 
on licence or probation, or at all events as you saw fit ?— 
Yes. 

24868. Or keep till the end of the period if you thought 
they were not fit ?—Yes. 


24869. That is the opinion of your department in view 
of all these circumstances ?—Yes, generally. 


24870. (Mr. Dickinson.) Did you have anything to do 
with this report of Dr. Dunlop’s ?—I think we issued 
circulars and assisted him to a certain extent in getting 
these facts together. 


24871. Are the eighty-five cases which are mentioned 
there all the cases in Scotland that have come under this 
category ?—No, but we have found that the numbers 
have been considerably reduced since action was taken on 
Dr. Dunlop’s report. They have gone down from fifty- 
eight to twenty-one during the last three years. I am 
speaking of the weak-minded who have been reported 
to the inspector of poor as requiring treatment. 
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24872. Are those twenty-one people who have come D. Crombie, 


under the cognisance of the Prison Commissioners in the 
course of the year ?—Yes, in the prisons. 


24873. They are not necessarily all the persons who 
come under this category in Scotland at the present 
moment ?—No, only those who come to prison. 

24874. But we are talking now of the people who 
come to prison for short terms by reason of their feeble- 
mindedness. I want to get a rough idea of what number 
there are in Scotland ?—The average total number of 
weak-minded that come to prison is ninety per annum. 

24875. Where ?—In the whole of Scotland so far as 
the Scottish prisons are concerned. ° 


24876. It is ninety ?—Yes. 
24877. If there were an institution for this purpose 


and it were capable of holding ninety, then it would be 
quite sufficient for Scotland ? 


24878. (Dr. Dunlop.) Perhaps I may be allowed to 


interpose. The witness refers to ninety ascertained in 
a year. The total population would be much more than 
ninety. 


24879. (Mr. Dickinson.) Suppose we had an institution, 
a sort of penal colony, in which those persons could be 
detained, would you have had ninety coming last year ?— 
Yes, the annual average is 90. 


24880. That would very largely exhaust the supply, 
because they are people who come backwards and 
forwards ?—Yes. 


24881. Can you give any idea of what the place would 
require to hold ?—Not without going into actual figures. 
I could not give any definite idea. 


24882. Can you not give a rough idea from your ex- 
perience ?—No, a few of these men have been committed 
as often as three or four times a year. Perhaps about 
six of them may have been twice or four times in 
prison during a year. 

24883. Most of that class will come once a year ?-— 
Yes, most of them. 


24884. Therefore, you would almost exhaust the 
supply if you put in a year’s takings ?—I would not go 
so far as that, because these people are always cropping 
up. We have 13,000 new prisoners every year, and 
there are always some among that 13,000, so you would 
always have a few coming every year. If you took away 
the ninety the first year, then you would drain most 
of the source. 


24885. So it would not be of much account ?—Perhaps 
not. 


24886. You cannot give us any idea of the care and 
control exercised over these ninety, what it is costing 
the State ?—The average cost of an ordinary prisoner 
is £20 16s. 1ld.; convicts cost £43 18s. per head ; lunatics 
and inebriates at Perth who are classed together for 
the purpose of finance, cost £53 per head. 


24887. That is the King’s pleasure lunatic ?—Yes. 


24888. Each of these classes would include some of 
those feeble-minded ?— Yes. 


24889. I suppose they could be permanently detained 
at the cost of £20 which you have for the ordinary 
prisoners ?—The rate charged the Commissioners for 
maintenance of prisoners sent to asylums varies from 
£25 to £33 per annum; that is the cost of maintenance 
when we send them to asylums for detention until the 
expiration of their sentence. 


24890. That does not include railway charges ?—No. 


24891. It is for maintenance and salaries of officials ?— 
Yes. 

24892. (Dr. Dunlop.) One point you mentioned was 
that the Prison Commissioners were in favour of a 
reformatory sentence for these mentally defective 
persons ?—Yes. 

24893. That will not cure mental defect. Why make 
it a sentence at all? It is only an order for detention ?— 
I have thought of that, but I understand that a good 
many mental defects are the result of inebriety, so far 
as the prisoner is concerned. 


24894. If one is dealing with mental defect, which is 
a diseased condition of the brain, why use the term 
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“ sentence” at all ?—I was basing it on our experience 
so far as King’s pleasure lunatics were concerned. Ihave 
known of dipsomaniacs after being five years or So at 
Perth doing well when licensed out under suitable 
guardianship, and therefore I would put a number of 
these men into an Institution for a period—say five years 
—and then let them out under guardianship, but always 
holding over them the intention to bring them back if 
they misbehaved. 


24895, Your views would be more fully met by having 
them as King’s pleasure lunatics, putting them under con- 
trol for the rest of their lives, or something of that kind ?— 
Yes, something of that nature. 


24896. We have heard a great deal about Section 89 ; 
the witnesses have been fairly unanimous in approving of 
it. You can tell us its working from a practical point of 
view ?2—We have had only one case, a case in 1903 of 
a man who was a pest to society in a small burgh in the 
north. The parochial medical officer refused to certify 
him as insane on discharge from prison. The next time 
he was in the hands of the police the procurator fiscal 
reported ‘to the sheriff that the parish medical officer 
declined to certify him, and the sheriff then, under 
Section 89, ordered an inquiry into the prisoner’s mental 
condition. He was certified insane to the Secretary for 
Scotland and was ordered to be transferred to an 
asylum. After being detained there for two and a half 
years, he was reported to be sane. On the matter being 
referred to the Secretary for Scotland, he ordered the 
man’s discharge. 


24897. In that case the parish medical officer had 
refused several times to certify him, although he was known 
to have such attacks of acute mania as required two or 
three attendants for days on end ?—Yes. 


24898, Some power to deal with such cases would be a 
valuable thing ?—Yes. 


24899. The existence of a small number of convicts who 
are very distinctly weak-minded is known to the Com- 
missioners ?—Yes. 


24900. And they have adopted the policy that, con- 
gidering their small number, they can quite efficiently 
deal with them in the convict prison as they are justnow, 
without making a new department for them ?—Yes. 


24901. But if there were a large State reformatory for 
taking these cases, would the convict cases be taken 
there ?—At present I do not know that there is any in- 
convenience in the convict prison, because of the small 
number at Peterhead. Those who are certified insane 
are removed.to Perth, but the other weak-minded con- 
victs are studied and treated individually. The discipline 
in their cases is milder, and for breaches of discipline they 
are not dealt with so severely as the ordinary convict. 


24902. The Prison Commissioners are not desirous of 
making any change in regard to their treatment ?—The 
matter has been before them for a long time. The idea 
was that this Commission might do something, and 
therefore they were not in any great hurry to come to any 
definite decision in the matter. 


24903. The question of what to do with these people at 
the end of their sentence is a consideration ?—Certainly 
it is. 

24904. (Mr. Byrne.) To clear up that point about the 
existing power to deal with prisoners who are found 
insane after sentence or while waiting trial; you say, 
‘““The Commissioners think that Section 89 of the 1857 
Act should be put into regular use as better fitted to 
secure the proper care of cases from prison than Section 6, 
the certificate of which lapses at the end of the prisoner’s 
sentence.” If they have that why do not they use it ?— 
It is a matter for the Crown Office authorities as regards 
prisoners waiting trial. 


24905. Surely the Prison Commissioners and the Crown 
authorities are identical 7—No. The Crown Office authorities 
have charge of the criminal prosecutions in Scotland, and 
they deal with all these matters without consulting the 
Prison Commissioners. 


EVIDENCE : 


24906. You are referring to people who are found in- 
sane in prison 7—Yes. 


24907. While awaiting trial or after they are sentenced ? 
—While awaiting trial. 

24908. If you have a prisoner in your prison you can 
get him certified, but you have to call in the sheriff 2— 
Yes, but we have always dealt with him under Section 6 of 
the 1871 Act. 


24909. What we do not understand is this, what do you 
want this Commission to do? Why do you not your- 
selves carry out the object that you wish to-morrow ?— 
I suppose it is really use and wont. Section 89 was not 
put into use until 1903. 


24910. (Dr. Dunlop.) Section 89 was for a long time in 
disuse ?—Yes. 


24911. The idea heing that it was repealed by the Act of 
1871 ?—Yes, until this case came up in 1903. 

24912. Is it not the case that Section 89 is imperfect 
at the present moment because it does not state who is to 
pay ?—That is one of the reasons why it has not been 
acted on. There is a doubt as to who is liable for the pay- 
ment of the maintenance of the insane prisoner. 


24913. (Mr. Byrne.) So something like Section 89 should 
be re-enacted with the sheriff left out and provision made 
for payment ?—Yes, liability should be made quite clear, 


24914, Instead of bringing in the sheriff you would like 
to do it yourselves ?—I do not know. Hitherto we 
have experienced no inconven ence in going to the sheriff 
for a warrant. 


24915. But if you had statutory power, is that what you 
would like ?—That would meet the case, but I am not sure 
that the local authorities would agree to our sending 
such persons to an asylum without someone else having 
a say in the matter. Probably the Lunacy Commissioners 
would be the better people to deal with them after their 
sentences had expired. They would then be out with the. 
control of the Prison Commissioners. 


24916. You would be satisfied if we recommended that 
a revision of the law should be made assimilating the 
condition with the English law, which is to the effect that 
without asking anyone else, the Prison Commissioners can- 
certify any prisoner either awaiting trial or under sentence 
and send him to the county asylum where he would be paid 
for by the State and paid for by the locality as soon as he 
was discharged ?—Yes. 


24917. (Dr. Dunlop.) That does not secure detention 
after the expiry of the sentence at all. Mr. Byrne did not 
draw your attention to that difference ?—The only 
difference I understand is that you still keep the provision » 


in Scotland that the man must be certified sane and his 
discharge ordered by the Secretary for Scotland. ; 


24918. The other clause is that the feeble-minded must 
be paid for out of local funds and not out of the State 
funds ?—Yes. 


24919. (Mr. Byrne.) Would it. be possible to set down 
in a few lines what you wish ?—Yes, I think so.* 

24920. (Chairman.) 
to add ?—No. 


24921. (Mr. Byrne.) Do you use that power under 
Section 19 of 25 & 26 Vic., c. 54, where the Secretary for 
Scotland has power to keep a person in the lunatic de- 
partment as long as he likes ?—There is only one case 
that I know of; a man who was sentenced to 18 months’ 
imprisonment, and was detained in the Criminal Lunatic 
department for 24 years. . 


Is there anything you would like 


24922. Are you going to use that in future ?—We incline 
to the view that after the man’s sentence has expired, his 
maintenance should not be a burden on the State. [J 
do not see why we should relieve the local rates. 


24923. So that the locality must either pay for him or 
have the pleasure of his company at home if they do not 
pay for him at an institution ?7—Yes. 





_ {The witness was subsequently written to, but did not. 
desire to make any statement. ] 
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Miss Liny MontTEaGLe, called ; and Examined. 


24924, (Chairman.) You have been so kind as to give 
us a statement of your evidence ; may we put it on the 
notes ?—Yes. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
py Miss Litry Montrnacin, Heap TEACHER OF 
BripGETON SprcraL ScHoot, GLasGgow, FOR 
PHYSICALLY AND MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN, 


in my statement, I beg to put forward my experience 
of the educational work which is being done amongst the 
mentally defective children in Glasgow, My expetience 
in this work dates from January, 1901, when I was sent to 
London, by the Glasgow School Board, along with 
another teacher, to study, under Mrs. Burgwin, Superin- 
tendent of Special Schools, under the London County 
Council, the methods employed there in dealing with 
mentally defective children. 

On our return to Glasgow, at the end of April. 1901, two 
new classes for feeble-minded children were opened under 
our supervisiou. Previous to this, a class had been in 
operation for four years. 


The Special Classes.—There are now six schools where 
mentally defective children are taught under the Glasgow 
School Board. In all of these schools, with the exception 
of the Bridgeton Centre, the special classes are taught 
in class-rooms belonging to ordinary day-schools, and the 
defective children, although their hours are different, 
necessarily occasionally come in contact with the normal 
children. The Bridgeton Special School is set apart 
for mentally and physically defective children only. 
There are about 240 mentally defective children on the 
united rolls of these classes. 


Kinds of Children Dealt with in the Special Classes.— 
Children are admitted to these classes direct from the 
ordinary schools, on the recommendation of ordinary 
class teachers. These children are then medically ex- 
amined and classified by the doctor as, Class I.—hopeful; 
Class II.—less hopeful; or Class II[.—not hopeful. 
Those in Class I. seem to me to make great progress in 
the special classes, and are often able, after one or two 
years’ training, to rejoin an ordinary class. Those in 
Class II. also make marked progress, but will most likely 
require to remain all their school lives in a special class. 
Those in Class III. make little or no progress in ordinary 
school work, but benefit largely by the school discipline, 
teacher’s influence, and in the centres where dinners are 
provided, by the wholesome food which they receive. 
They become more like rational beings, and more fit to 
associate with society in general. 

Occasionally children who have never been to school 
are brought to the special classes by their parents. These 
children may have been discovered by the attendance 
officer of the district, and sent up by him. They are 
admitted, medically examined, and classified Class L., 
IL., or III. as the case may be. In the case of a child 
being certified imbecile, he is returned to his home, and 
the parents are advised to send him to an institution 
for imbecile children, such as Larbert. 

There must still be many mentally defective children 
in our Glasgow schools who would benefit largely by 
attending the special classes. Probably. the medical 
examination which is now in progress may help in bringing 
' those children forward. I should say that at the very 
smallest estimate, accommodation should be provided 
for 500 mentally defective children under the Glasgow 
School Board. This is calculating that only ‘5 per cent. 
of the children of school age in Glasgow are mentally 
defective. 

Many parents do not like the idea of their children 
attending the special classes at first, but they soon be- 
come reconciled to this when they see the progress 
made. I am of opinion that, for the good of the children, 
it should be made compulsory to send all children, certified 
to be mentally defective, to special classes. 


Age.—In doubtful cases the children might attend 
ordinary infants’ departments until they reach the age of 
seven years, but if the cases are plainly mentally de- 
tective, then the sooner they are sent to the special classes, 
after attaining the age of five years, the better it will be 
for the children. I believe that most of those children 
require longer at school than normal children. In the 
majority of cases, the children are removed from school 
by their parents, immediately on reaching the age of 


fourteen years. Instead of this, I think that if the 
children could have other two years’ training in an 
industrial school or colony, many of them could make 
their own way in the world. ‘Those who would never be 
able to do so, and whose parents could not be trusted to 
look after them properly, would be better detained 
there for life. They might there become partially self- 
supporting, and it would help to keep down the numbers 
in our prisons and workhouses. Those who could be 
trusted to leave the school or colony after the age of 
sixteen or eighteen years might do so, and I believe, with 
proper training, many might so be trusted. 


Hours and Curriculum in Special Classes.—The school 
hours are necessarily short. These children are easily 
fatigued, and the strain on the teacher is also great. The 
work begins at 9.15 a.m., dinner and recreation from 
11.45 to 1.15. The afternoon hours are from 1.15 to 3. 
The forenoon is spent in teaching the three Rs., with 
singing as a relaxation; the afternoon in teaching manual 
occupations, with drill as a relaxation. Speaking for my 
own school, in teaching reading, we adopt the Phonic 
method, because I find it of great use in correcting speech 
defects, which are numerous; and in some cases, in 
teaching the children to speak. Slovenly, indistinct, 
and slurring speech often occurs, and stammering is 
common. Notes are taken of children’s articulation 
errors, and systematic efforts are made to correct these 
by making the children copy the movements of the 
teacher’s lips, tongue, etc. I have occasionally come 
across children who could not speak at all on being 
admitted, and after some months’ training they could 
make all the consonant and vowel sounds, and could 
name many things correctly. In connection with speech- 
training, much attention is also given to the teaching of 
recitation, or for the most backward, the repetition of 
nursery rhymes. Fairy tales are also told by the teacher, 
and the children are encouraged to retell them in their 
own words. This is a good exercise in the teaching of 
English, and the training of the intelligence and imagina- 
tion, and it is one which is much enjoyed by the children. 

In our special schools, cleanliness, personal neatness, 
and obedience are also taught, together with character 
training in general. These attributes are often sadly 
lacking, but tend, on being awakened and brought out, 
to self-respect, self-reliance, and self-control, which are 
most valuable properties to our mentally defective chil- 
dren. Manual occupations also receive special attention. 
The children are taught these occupations with various 
ends in view, of which the most important is so to train 
the hand, eye, and brain as to lead them to intelligent 
observation. From five to six hours weekly are devoted 
to the teaching of manual occupations. 

The teaching of drill and games is also very important 
in the training of mentally defective children. For drill, 
I find that, in addition to plenty of breathing exercises, 
marching, running, skipping, and dancing should be 
largely taught, as they lead most rapidly to improvement 
in gait and carriage, which are generally, if not always, 
awkward in mentally defective persons. (i heard a 
doctor say not long ago, and was much struck by the 
remark, that any person who had had experience in deal- 
ing with the feeble-minded, could always tell one of these 
persons by his walk alone.) These exercises also promote 
rapidity of circulation, which is bound to have a good 
effect, and which is often sluggish in mentally defective 
children. 

In my own school, separate records are kept by the 
teachers, which give an account of the school attainments, 
manual dexterity, health, and character of each child, 
every six months. : 

I find that rewards are of great service in dealing with 
mentally defective children. They need not be costly— 
a medal for the most.tidy, a seat in front of the class for the 
most diligent, or good conduct marks appeal to them in 
all cases. Absence of bodily or mental vigour is often 
marked by extreme timidity. These children can, there- 
fore, in most cases, be easily governed by gentle but 
firm treatment. 


Difficulties of Classification.—One of the many diffi- 
culties in teaching mentally defective children is classifica- 
tion. Individual teaching is the ideal method in dealing 
with them, but the numbers must be provided for in some 
way. At present, one teacher is allowed for every twenty 
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children. These we sub-divide into smaller groups of 
three, nine, or even one as the cases demand. For certain 
lessons, such as singing, drill, oral composition. object 
lessons, etc., the twenty may be taken together. In 
the case of the most backward children, I am of opinion 
that a teacher should not have more than from twelve to 
fifteen under her charge. 

Special Teachers.—The teachers of mentally defective 
classes in Glasgow are all certificated, and experienced 
in ordinary class-teaching. Each new teacher for the 
work must teach at least three months in a centre where 
there is already an experienced teacher. The new teacher 
is then considered fit to take charge of a class by herself. 
Teachers of mentally defective classes have their salaries 
raised by £10, after the preliminary three months’ train- 
ing. Teachers of special classes should be bright, sym- 
pathetic, patient, and fond of children. They should 
also be able to play the piano and sing. 

Feeding.—In two of our Glasgow centres, for mentally 
defective children, a good dinner is supplied at a cost of 
14d. per day for each child. (Speaking for my own centre 
this charge has been found sufficient to cover the cost of 
the food provided.) Most of the children attending these 
centres take advantage of this, which I think is a most 
important factor in the improvement of the children, 
both physically and mentally. Many of the children do 
not get sufficient food at home, and many others are im- 
properly fed, which is almost as bad. I have taught 
in centres where no dinner was supplied, and I now teach 
in one where it 7s supplied, and I have been much struck 
by the great difference it seems to make in the children. 
Apart from the great improvement in their physical ap- 
pearance, the improvement in their table manners is very 
marked. They also acquire a taste for wholesome and 
proper food. The majority of the children in Bridgeton 
special school simply refused to take all manner of milk- 
puddings at first. On questioning them, as to their likes 
and dislikes, I gathered that their favourite dishes were 
sausages, ham, kippers, and tinned salmon. After much 
persuasion, and not a little gentle but firm pressure, all 
the children now take the milk foods with relish, and some 
have three helpings each day. Some of them had never 
seen rice, and one girl informed me one day, while I was 
trying to persuade her to swallow rice pudding, that she 
did not like ‘‘ breed ”’ (bread) in her milk. One or two 
cases of mentally defective children suffering from rickets 
have improved much in their walking since the dinners 
were started, and one very bad case has discarded his 
crutches altogether. I see a distinct improvement in 
the health of each child, and it seems to me that if one 
good meal a day can do so much, then three good meals 
a day for all physically defective children might cure in 
a year or two all defects, such as rickets, general debility, 
anemia, etc. I am of opinion that all the mentally de- 
fective centres should be provided with facilities for 
cooking a mid-day meal. 

Baths.—Cleanliness should be another important item 
in the education of mentally defective children. All 
special schools should be provided with a bath, and a 
woman should be employed to bath the little one once 
a week. Very few of the children in our East-end schools 
have facilities at home for bathing, and in single-apart- 
ment houses it is not to be wondered at that the children 
and parents never have baths. I think that in all our 
large cities free baths should be opened for the very 
poor. They might be of more benefit to them than 
free libraries, which, of course, are not to be despised ; 
but “ Cleanliness is next to Godliness,” and I should say, 
educate the children to appreciate it, and they will not 
afterwards be able to do without it. 

Cost of Work.—The cost of teaching mentally defective 
children is great. Besides the small classes and extra 
accommodation required, a very great deal of material 
is used in teaching manual occupations, and though the 
finished work is sometimes sold, the cost is always greater 
than the profit. A large grant should, therefore, be given 
by Government for these children, and this might also 
help to defray expenses which might be incurred in bring- 
ing the children long distances to a special class. Many 
defective children in Glasgow, at the present time cannot 
attend a special class because they live too far away. 
This may be partly remedied by and bye, when more 
centres are opened, but there will.always be some children 
who will require either guidance or conveyance to and 
from their homes. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


Boarding Schools.—I believe, if thorough success is to 
attend this work, it will be found necessary to have 
boarding schools near some of our large cities, where 
children from rural districts might be sent, and where 
some of the city children, who have exceptionally bad 
homes, might also be boarded. Epileptics might also be 
educated here. I have, at present, in Bridgeton School, 
a few cases who would be better in a boarding school. 
One case is that of a girl (an epileptic) who is so bad- 
tempered as to be almost dangerous. Her mental powers 
are very weak and her speech is very bad. She has 
learned, however, to sew beautifully, and she is very fond 
of this useful occupation, and will work at it for an hour 
at a time without raising her eyes. She is only seven 
years of age, so she may yet do wonders with her hands. 

Another case which would be much better in a boarding 
school is that of a girl of thirteen. Her mother is dead, 
and her father is very intemperate. She is neglected 
at home in every way, and has no proper chance in life in 
her present home surroundings. 


Education is as much a right of the educable feeble- 
minded as it is of the normal child., and if the normal child 
benefits thereby, in some measure also does the feeble- 
minded. It is in school that the mentally defective 
child’s interest is first aroused. The normal child by 
his desire and originality learns as much out of 
school as in school; not so the mentally defective. 
When he comes to school his will power is weak, he has 
little or no self-control, self-reliance, or originality. 
Although fond of games, he cannot even play of his own 
accord, hence it will be seen how utterly helpless and 
dependent these children are, and how much they require 
that an effort be made in their behalf. 


24925. (Mrs. Pinsent.) I see you divide the kind of 
children that you deal with into three classes, roughly ?— 
Yes. 


24926. Class I. are hopeful. Have you made any 
estimate as to how many of the children in that hopeful 
class are able to earn part of their living afterwards ?— 
No. Ido not think we have been started long enough to 
know that yet, but a great many in Class I. can be 
transferred into an ordinary school, which shows that 
they would be able to pretty well earn their own living. 


24927. May some of the others go out and earn small 
wages ?—Yes. 


24928. Those who are not transferred ?—Yes, I think 
they might earn a small wage and be partially self-sup- 
porting. 


24929. Can you tell the proportion of children in Class 
I. ?—We generally have about forty mentally defective 
children and I do not think that so many as one-half 
would be in Class I. About one-third or even less than 
that would be in Class I. I think it depends on the district. 


24930. Class I. receives material benefit from the in- 
struction ?—Yes. 


24931. And also Class II. ?—I think they all benefit, 
but Class I. most educationally. 


24932. I see you dwell on the fact that although you are 
not able to teach Class III. very much you still improve 
their condition very substantially ?—Yes. 


24933. What will be the fate of those that leave the 
special class unable to earn their own living ?—They 
must always be looked after afterwards if they are to 
do any good at all. Perhaps with care they might be able 
to learn a little if there were people to take an interest 
in them. 


24934. Suppose some of them were placed in a residential 
colony or Home, would they be able to do anything ?— 
I think they might be able to do a little work with super- 
vision. 


_ 24935. In that case the training you give to Class III. . 
even would be a great benefit to the institution that 
received them ?—I do not think Class III. would be able 
for much work, but still they are able to mix more with 
their fellow beings. 


24936. The mere fact that you have taught them 
cleanliness and to obey orders is a great benefit to the 
institution that has to take care of them afterwards 7?— 
Yes. 
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24937. And therefore you consider the work of the 
special classes to be of a satisfactory nature ?—Yes. 


24938. When you get an extreme case you recommend 
the parents to apply to Larbert ?—Yes. 


24939. Is that done ?—Sometimes they are unwilling 
to part with the children. Very often if they have good 
homes they are unwilling to part with them, but then they 
are all right if they have good homes. When the parents 
die then the child is better to be sent away simply because 
no one will look after it like its parents. 


24940. When application is made to Larbert is it often 
refused on account of “no vacancy” ?—I do not think 
it is often refused. 


24941. (Mr. Dickinson.) I see you suggest that for the 
complete system there ought to be boarding schools ?— 
Yes. 


24942. Have you any idea what amount of boarding 
school accommodation would be required for a place 
like Glasgow ?—No. 

24943. You cannot give even a rough idea of what 
you would like to haye yourself ?—I think only the 
very worst cases should be sent there. 

24944. Quite so. Can you give us no idea whether 
it would be 20, or 50, or 100 ?—I do not think it would be 
less than 100 for a city of the size of Glasgow. 


24945. A boarding school for defective children sufficient 
to hold 100 would meet the needs of Glasgow ?—Yes, 
then there are the districts round about. 

24946. What is the school population of Glasgow ?— 
100,000. 

24947. (Mr. Byrne.) You say that at present the 
parents take away their children at the age of fourteen ?— 
Yes. 


24948. That is because you cannot prevent them ?— 
Yes. 


Questions 24937 to 24968. 
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24949. Presently you will be able to stop that if you get 
the Act passed ?—Yes. 


24950. You suggest that a great improvement would 
be made in the last two years if the children could have 
other two years’ training in an industrial school or colony. 
Do you think that for the custodial cases the training 
should be more of an industrial character ?—Yes, and 
less of an educational character. 

24951. Would it be an advantage that for those two 
years or perhaps for a longer time they should be removed 
from the schools and put into more working places ?— 
Yes, perhaps an industrial school. 

24952. When you mention industrial schools you 
mean what is technically an industrial school ?—Yes. 

24953. Something run on that system ?—Yes. 


24954..A place for manual training ?—Yes, 
they would work. 


24955. Would it be practicable in Scotland from what 
you know to utilise either a new specially established 
industrial school or to have the children sent to industrial 
schools ? Would it be practicable to carry that out ?— 
Yes, they could be sent to industrial classes. 


24956. In such schools ?—Yes, but of course they 
would be better by themselves. 


24957. It would be better to have a special industrial 
school for the purpose ?—Yes. 


24958. What do you think would have to be the Govern- 
ment grant for them? A new industrial school would 
only get 4s. 6d., and that would not be enough ?—No, 
because they would need more teachers. 

24959. Even for the industrial training ?—Yes. 

24960. It would have to be more like 8s. or 9s. ?—Yes. 


24961. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would 
like to add to your evidence ?—No, I do not think so. 


where 


Joun McNaveutan, Esq., M.D., called; and Examined. 


24962. (Chairman.) Will you tell us how long you 
have been medical superintendent of the Criminal 
Lunatic Asylum at Perth ?—Twenty-five years. 


24963. You have been so kind as to give us a statement 
of your evidence ; may we put it on our notes ?—Certainly, 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN BY 
Joun MoNavautan, Esq., M.D., MepicaL SUPER- 
INTENDENT, CRIMINAL Lunatic ASYLUM, SUPER- 
INTENDENT STATE INEBRIATE REFORMATORY, AND 
Merpicat Orricer, H.M. Prison, PERTH. 


Irrespective of the inmates of the criminal lunatic 
department, the feeble-minded prisoners whom I meet 
with in Perth prison may, according to the present pro- 
cedure as to the certification of the insane, be divided for 
practical purposes into two classes, viz :— 


(a) The certifiable, 
and (6) The uncertifiable. 


With the first class there is no difficulty, They are, asa 
rule, either untried prisoners committed as dangerous 
lunatics, or prisoners under sentence, becoming insane. 
They are certified insane, and if untried, are removed to 
their parish asylum. If under sentence they are trans- 
ferred to the criminal lunatic department, where they 
remain until their sentences expire, and are then handed 
over to the parochial authorities. 


During the past three years the numbers dealt with in 
this manner are as follows :— 


Certified insane, and removed to parish asylums. 


1903. 1904. 1905. 
i a | 3 4 SEGL 
Certified insane, and transferred to lunatic depart- 
ment. 
1903. 1904. 1905. 
1 - 4 = — 


I regret to state that some of those cases re-appear in 
prison again after comparatively short intervals. 


i¢c—_TT 


The second class, or as I call them the uncertifiables, is 
a comparatively large class. 
exception, all the habitual offenders, the prison ins-and- 
outs. The individual who has thirty or forty previous 
convictions may, and very possibly does, get into trouble 
through drink, but in almost every case, if carefully inves- 
tigated, the mental condition is found to be at fault. 
During the past three years there have been under ob- 
servation, for mental reasons, in all fifty-nine prisoners, 
namely, fifty-one males, and eight females, 4 per cent. of 
the daily average number of prisoners. 


The class of uncertifiables may be conveniently sub- 
divided into— 
(a) The congenital imbecile and mild dement. 
and (b) the moral lunatic. 


The cases coming under sub-division A are well known: 
in prison and easily recognised. They are weak, facile 
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individuals, generally apathetic and stupid, who wander- 


aimlessly about the country, drink when they have the 
opportunity, and seem quite incapable of applying them- 
selves to steady employment. 
prison, give no trouble except by their untidiness and 
stupidity, but when the discipline of the prison is with- 
drawn, they are quite unable to guide themselves, ta 
resist temptation, or to earn an honest livelihood. 

The second sub-division, or moral lunatics, I would 
define as individuals, apparently intellectually sane, but. 
whose moral sense is weakened, or, in some instances, 
apparently entirely absent. 


They are as a rule, fairly intelligent, shrewd, self- 


assertive, and endowed with an amount of low cunning... 


They are quite capable of sustaining an intelligent con- 
versation, hold no mental delusions, and exhibit none of 
the orthodox symptoms of insanity. Viciousness, lying, 
and dishonesty are all attributes of this class, and the 
emotional element is strongly marked. They are well 
descriced as “‘ explosives,” lacking in self-control and 
liable to uncontrollable outbursts of causcless rage. 
Many are capable workers, but they cannot apply them-- 
selves to steady cmployment. They become weary of: 


2L 


They do fairly well in» 
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a certificate be granted to the effect that he is a person of 
unsound mind requiring care and treatment. The 
sheriff should on this certificate grant warrant for his 
detention in a place of safe custody, which place might 
properly be called a State asylum or reformatory. Facts 


J. doing well and soon break away. The habitually trouble- 

McNaughtan, some prisoner, the man who is always under report, and 
Esq., M.D. many of the so-called inebriates are of this class. 

Reformation of this class is almost impossible. They 

13 June 1906. have no self-control, they fly to drink at the first oppor- 





tunity, and their want of moral sense leads them, one 
might say naturally, into criminal courses. To illustrate 
this point I beg to submit statistics of the inebriate 
reformatory, which show the difficulty in dealing with 
individuals, who are morally, if not also intellectually 
Admitted since opening of reformatory. 
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Of those whose sentences have expired two of the sane 
members have done well for at least two years after dis- 
charge, and others are promising well, but, I regret to say 
that all the feeble-minded had returned to a criminal 
career within a very short time after liberation. The 
length of time in confinement seemed to have no effect 
upon ultimate results. They relapsed as quickly after a 
three years’ sentence as after six months. 


I might here give one or two illustrative cases. 
P. B.—A pedlar or fisher from one of the islands, thirty- 


five years of age on admission, three years sentence, 


Gfty-eight previous convictions. Passionate and perverse 
40 a degree. Unable to apply himself to steady employ- 
ment. Probably congenitally of weak mind. Drank 
since he was eighteen. Very shortly after liberation 
negan drinking, got into the hands of the police, and was 
as bad, if not worse, than before. 


F. 8. A.—A traveller, one year’s imprisonment and two 
years in 8. I. R. for indecent assault on his children. 
Thirty-six years on admission. His maternal grandfather 
alcoholic, and father and brother both died insane. Has 
been himself three times under treatment in asylums. 
Weak, facile, and emotional, subject to ‘“‘ brooding fits.” 
Behaved well in reformatory, and when under licence for 
nearly a year; but whenever the special supervision was 
withdrawn, he began drinking, and soon got into the 
hands of the police. 


KE. M‘L.—A general servant, eighteen months for 
contravention Section 24. Thirty-three years on ad- 
mission. Ninety previous convictions. A violent “ ex- 
plosive.” Fairly intelligent, but lacking in self-control 
Improved in reformatory. Was able to restrain her 


‘passionate nature, and worked well, but as soon as the 


care and treatment of the reformatory were withdrawn 


she lapsed into her old courses. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. ~ 


It is universally acknowledged that the present treat- 
ment of habitual offenders is ineffective and, I believe 
the main cause of failure is that, as a class, their criminal 
proclivities are mainly dependent on a weak mental 
conformation, 

They drift between the prison, the poorhouse, and 
sometimes the asylum, and are the pests of the streets and 
police court. In my opinion the only way to mitigate 
the evil is to segregate the worst cases in a special.estab- 
lishment set apart. for the purpose. : I would recommend 
that the case of every prisoner showing :distinct: mental 
peculiarities, even although his conduct:in prison may 
cause no trouble nor anxiety, but who, judging from his 
previous history and his present mental capacity, appears 
to be unfitted to guide himself when at large, or to apply 
himself to useful labour, in every such case, a’special 
physical and psychological examination should be made. 
shortly before the expiry of.sentence, and, if judged right,. 


on which this certificate is founded could be given without 
much difficulty in the cases of prisoners where there has 
been ample opportunity for observation. In my experi- 
ence close and prolonged day by day observation never 
fails to disclose the mental weakness should such exist, - 
so that, with prison cases, I do not anticipate any difficulty 
in certifying, provided a suitable institution be estab- 
lished for their reception. At present it would be 
useless to send many of our moral lunatics to ordinary 
asylums, as, owing to want of accommodation and other 
causes, they would not be detained. I might now take 
the liberty of offering a few suggestions as to the con- 
struction and administration of this proposed State 
asylum. In the first place there must be ample provision 
for classification. es 

The quiet and industrious inmate must be rigidly 
separated from the disorderly and rebellious. The 
ordinary discipline of an asylum would not, at first at 
least, be sufficient for the type of moral lunatic met with in 
prison. They are not sufficiently insane to prevent 
combination, and, unless firmly dealt with, would be sure 
to give trouble. Probably a modified form of penal 
discipline might be required for such cases, although, it is 
possible, the power of secluding the noisy and turbulent 
would be sufficient for all practical disciplinary purposes. 
There should, however, be at least two dietary scales, for 
workers and for non-workers, and also a mark system 
granting certain indulgences to the well behaved and 
industrious. Field and garden work must be provided, 
with workshops and sheds for employment during 
inclement weather. 

1 would propose that at least every three years all the 
cases be specially examined and reported upon, by the 
Lunacy Commissioners. Cases showing improvement in 
their mental condition, and powers of self-control, might 
be conditionally liberated under guardians in the same 
way as “ King’s pleasure” lunatics are dealt with at 
present. 

With the foregoing provisions, modified to suit the 
circumstances of each individual case, I do not anticipate 
there would be much difficulty in administering such 
an establishment as a State asylum for the feeble- 
minded. 

Joun McNaveuran. 

His Majesty’s Prison, 

Perth, May 29th, 1906. 


24964. (Dr. Dunlop.) You divide your subject into 
certifiable and uncertifiable ?—Yes, but I would like to 
modify the section term and to say “not certified” 
instead of ‘‘ uncertifiable.”’ 


24965. You would alter both, the one into certified 
and the other into uncertified ?—Yes. 


24966. It is a more or less essential alteration, is it 
not? The second class are not distinctly uncertifiable, 
but they are not certified at present ?—That is what I 
mean. I meant that they were not certified by the people 
called upon to certify them. ara 


24967. It is because they will not certify rather than 
because they cannot certify ?—Quite so. 


24968. The two classes are not sharply marked off 
the one from the other. Some of the weak-minded 
prisoners are to all intents and purposes insane persons ?— 
Yes. 


24969. And there is nothing that prevents their certifica- 
tion ?—I think not. 


24970. Have you ever had a lunacy certificate ques- 
tioned or returned in Scotland ?—Never. 

24971. Is it a thing that is practically. unknown ?— 
Yes, so far'as Iam concerned. , tw 

24972. We have had. a considerable amount of evidence 
and almost a universal opinion on the part of Scotch 
witnesses as to the requirement of a large State asylum 
or working colony where these weak-minded prisoners 
could be detained indefinitely. or until. they could be 
cured. Are you in favour of that ?—Most-certainly. 

24973. Should that-be run by the State or by'the local 
authorities.?:—I think-it ought to be:run by the State, 
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- 24974. Will you kindly give us your reasons for that? 
—I think we are more likely to get the proper people: 
into it if run by the State; there would be no question 
of the local authorities failing to send the people. 


24975. It would probably net more desirable cases ? 
~-Yes, I think so. 


24976. If it were run by the State might there not be 
abuse on the part of local authorities neglecting their 
duties and letting the people go to the prison and thus 
come on the State ?—I think that might be prevented 
by causing local authorities to pay for their own members. 


24977. Managed by the Central Board and paid for by 
the local rates ?—Yes. 


24978. The same rates as would pay for the persons 
had they been cared for in the first instance and not 
neglected in the first instance ?—Yes. 


24979. Are the criminal lunatics in the lunatic depart- 
ment paid for by the State ?—Yes. 


24980. Is that not open to a little abuse ?—I have 
thought so. 


24981. I think you can tell us of some casés of what 
one might call ordinary lunatics being discharged from 
asylums and sent to the State asylum ?—Yes, but I could 
only suspect the motive. 


24982. Never mind the motive. Was there not a case 
of petty theft ?—Yes, we have got cases of petty theft 
sent on King’s pleasure, cases quite unsuited for such a 
sentence. 


24983. And tried for petty theft very shortly after 
having been discharged from an ordinary asylum ?— 
Yes, I remember more than one’such case. 


24984. Another bit of evidence where your opinion 
would be valuable is as to the application of Section 
89 of the 1857 Act to all prison cases. You are aware 
that that section has fallen into disuse? Have you any 
opinions to offer about the provisions contained in that 
section ?—I think the provision is a very valuable one. 


24985. Are you aware that the difficulty at the present 
moment is the uncertainty about payment in such eases ? 
—TI was not aware of that. 


24986. You have had no such cases through your 
hands ?—No. 


24987. But you think that such a power would be ex- 
tremely valuable ?—Yes. 


24988. Any power which would secure the proper 
care and treatment of those unfortunates would be very 
valuable 7—Yes. 


22989. It is more or less erroneous to mention that 
the majority of these cases are what one might call very 
thin cases ; most of them are perfectly evident and there 
is very little difficulty in collecting facts sufficient to 
warrant their detention ?—I would have no difficulty at 
all. 


24990. We are not dealing with very fine cases, making 
hair-splitting differences between sanity and insanity ? 
—No. 


24991. They are gross cases 7—Yes. 
present moment. 


24992. You might tell us about it ?—D.K., aged 
thirty-six. Mild dementia with persecution delusions. 
Under treatment in Lunacy Department from April to 
October, 1903. Recovered so far as not to be certifiable 
by parochial medical officers, 7.e., delusions disappeared 
and he was discharged in. ordinary course. Arrested 
shortly after discharge, and sentenced to six months. 
Old persecution delusions returned and he was again 
certified and removed to Lunacy Department, 30th April, 
1904. On expiry of sentence was removed to asylum. 
Six months ago he again appeared in prison still insane. 
He works quietly and well in the penal department. 
Will be again handed over to parochial authorities on 
expiry of sentence. 

24993. He has an insane delusion extending over a 
number of years ?—Yes, very many years. 

24994. He has been spending most of his existence in 
prison ?—Yes. We have had him once or twice in the 
lunatic department, and we sent him to asylums and he 
got discharged and he has got into trouble again.’ © 


I have one at the 
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24995. You have a case where a man has served 


J. 


fourteen years out of seventeen for stealing horsehair ?— MeNaughtan, 


Yen. 


Es4q., 


M.D. 





24996. That man acting the whole time under an 1333 me 1906: 


insane delusion ?—Yes. 
24997. These are typical of a class ?—Yes. 


24998. (Mr. Byrne.) I notice that in your statement 
where you make an interesting and important recommen- 
dation about prisoners with mental defects, you say: 
“In every such case, a special physical and psycho- 
logical examination should be made shortly before the 
expiry of sentence, and, if judged right, a certificate should 
be granted to the effect that he is a person of unsound 
mind requiring care and treatment. The sheriff should 
on this certificate grant warrant for his detention in a 
place of safe custody, which place might properly be called 
a State asylum or reformatory.” Why do you suggest 
that the sheriff should come in? Why not the Central 
Government, the Secretary for Scotland, or the Prison 
Commissioners ? What was your object in that ?—To 
put it in line with the ordinary certificate for lunatics. 


24999. For the purpose of making it more satisfactory 
to the public ?—No, to bring it into line with the ordinary 
certificate at the present moment. 

25000. May we take it that your recommendation in 
this paragraph, which is similar to recommendations that 
we have had from others, is the opinion not only of your- 
self personally, but it is your official opinion ?—Yes, I 
think so. Is that with regard to the sheriff ? 


25001. No, with regard to the holding of an examination 
into a man who is in and out, and getting a certificate 
that he is a person of unsound mind requiring care and 
treatment, although not certifiable in the ordinary sense. 
Generally the effect is to enable people to be detained who: 
are not detained at the present time ?—Yes. 


25002. And who are not in the ordinary sense certifiable? 
—Yes. 

25003. That recommendation is one which is so im- 
portant to my mind that I ask you whether that is merely 
a personal opinion of your own, or is it an official opinion 
of all the departments concerned ?—I could not speak for 
other departments. I can only speak of my own personal 
opinion, and that is my own distinct and decided opinion 
gained from my official experience. 


25004. Would you recommend that the same system 
should be extended to persons of unsound mind, noi 
usually called certifiable and not prisoners, by the 
superintendent of a district asylum—say a man who had 
been in and out of his asylum and in prison at other times, 
and who,was brought in on certificate—would you like 
this same method to be applied to that man, that before 
discharging him the superintendent should have power to 
call in the sheriff and get him certified ?—In any asylum ? 

25005. Yes, would you approve of that ?—Would 
that be necessary? Could the superintendent not simply 
detain him ? 

25006. We have been told so much about the im- 
possibility of superintendents detaining people who were 
so rational and free from delusions that they were bound 


by law to discharge them. How can we relieve super-- 


intendents from that responsibility ? 


Would this pro- 
cedure do ?—Yes, I think so. 


25007. (Mr. Dickinson.) I notice that in your statement: 


you are dealing with the feeble-minded prisoners whom 
you have met with in Perth prison ?—Yes. 


25008. And you divide them into two classes, and you. 
say that that the uncertifiables are a comparatively large 
class; compared with what ? What is the meaning of the 
word “comparatively” there ?—Compared with 
other class. 

25009. That is to say, it is very much larger than the: 
certifiable class ?—Yes. 

25010. You go on to say that it contains almost without 
exception all the habitual offenders, the prison ins- s-and. 
outs ?—Yes. 

25011. That is your experience ?—Yes. 

25012. All the habitual offenders ?—I mean all those 
who are thirty or forty times in prison. If you search 
for weak-mindedness you will be almost sure to find iv 
in these cases, 
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J. 25013. How many years’ experience have you had ?— 
M:Noughton, Thirty years. 
Esq., M.D. 


4 
G 


43 June 1905. 








F. S. Allan, 
sq. 


13 June 1906. 





25014. And that experience leads you to that con- 
clusion ?—Yes. 


25015. I suppose from what you say that you would . 


propose that whatever institutions were established for 
this class of. person there should be institutions in which 
they might be permanently detained ?—Yes. 


25016. Really for life ?—Yes, if necessary. 


25017. In many cases they would be detained for 
life ?—A great proportion would be, the proportion to 
which I refer here, because they are incurable. 


25018. Have you formed any idea about the amount 
of accommodation necessary for Scotland if it were 
decided to provide places for this class of person ?—I 
think an asylum containing 500 or so ought to be ample. 


25019. To contain them all ?—Yes. 


25020. The last witness would not put it so high 7— 
1 think you would require that at all events. 


25021. (Mr. Byrne.) Do you think that to deal with 
this class of people of whom you are speaking it would 
be any advantage to have power to order their detention 
in the poorhouses? Supposing these people, when 
they get into a poorhouse were kept there, would that 
meet the difficulty to any large extent ?—It would 
relieve the central institution and prevent it being over- 
crowded. 


25022. You would recommend that power should be 
given to detain feeble-minded paupers in the poorhouses ? 
—Yes, it would relieve the central institution. 


25023. It would be better to keep them there than 
to send them to a prison colony ?—Yes. 
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25024. What proportion of the cases could be dealt 
with in that way do you think ?—I think I might roughly 
say one-third. 


25025. If so it would be a substantial supplementary 
means of meeting your wishes ?—Yes, 


25026. (Dr. Dunlop.) There are two further points on 
which you might advise us; the one is regarding the 
mental condition of the inebriates sent to the State 
reformatory. What is your general impression as to 
that ?—Over 50 per cent. are feeble-minded. 


25027. They are distinctly feeble-minded ?—Yes. 
25028. And quite unfit for freedom ?—Yes,. 


25029. They are persons of unsound mind requiring 
care and treatment ?—Yes, more than 50 per cent. 


25030. The other point that cropped up was this: a 
previous witness told us that there were 2,500 mentally 
defective offenders in Scotland. Do you think that 
is a fair estimate, or an over-estimate ?—It is distinctly 
an over-estimate. 


25031. Suppose there were a central asylum in Scotland 
to take in all those cases from the prisons, large enough 
to meet the wants of the country, roughly what size 
of institution would be required ?—I have just said large 
enough to hold 500, with the power to remove the minor 
cases to the poorhouse. 


25032. You mean to certified wards in poorhouses ?— 
Yes. 


25033. You would not shut up the insane along with 
the ordinary paupers ?—No. 


25034. You think that an institution to hold 500 
would meet all Scottish wants ?—Yes. 


25035. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add to your evidence ?—I do not think so. 


RoBert 8. ALLAN, Esq., called ; and Examined. 


25036. (Chairman.) You have been so kind as to give 
us a statement of your evidence ; may we put it on our 
notes ?—Certainly. 


STATEMENT OF THE EvipENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
By Ropert 8. Anuan, EsqQ., CHAIRMAN OF THE 
ScHooL Boarp oF GLASGOW. 


Chairman of the School Board of Glasgow since 1903. 
Member of the School Board since 1894. Member of 
the Glasgow Juvenile Delinquency Board. “Director 
of the Glasgow Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. Member of the Executive Committee of 
the Glasgow Association for the After Care of Defective 
-and Feeble-minded Children. 


The attention of the School Board of Glasgow was 
first called to the question of feeble-minded children 
at the beginning of 1896. At that time they invited 
a return from their headmasters as to children who 
might be regarded as physically or mentally defective. 
The definition, quoted for the guidance of headmasters 
‘was the following :— 


“The expression ‘defective’ means a child who, 
after a trial in an ordinary public elementary school, 
has been found, owing to mental or physical disability, 
to be capable of receiving instruction in only a pro- 
portion of elementary education.” 


In response to their inquiry, the Board were informed 
of 184 cases, of whom thirty-seven were stated to be 
physically defective. The medical officer visited all 
the cases, as well as a number of cases of imbeciles known 
to the attendance officers. As a result, forty-seven 
children were recommended as suitable for such an 
institution as Larbert, and the various parish councils 
were furnished with lists of imbecile children of poor 
parents residing within their areas—these numbering 
sixty-seven in all. Steps were taken to have as many 
of these children as possible admitted to suitable institu- 
tions, where the parents would ,consent to part with 
‘the children. The parish councils took up the matter 
and rendered valuable assistance. In reference to the 


children attending the ordinary schools, the medical 
officer reported seventy-nine as mentally defective, 
forty-one as both mentally and physically defective, and 
forty as simply physically defective. The Board issued 
an instruction to headmasters asking them as far as 
possible to place children “who were either mentally 
dull or in a slight degree physically or mentally defective 
in classes and under teachers who would be in sympathy 
with their deficiencies.” They also asked headmasters 
to intimate to the Board any cases of defective scholars 
of mature years who had had a fair trial at school and 
whom, through becoming a hindrance or an offence 
to other scholars, it might be desirable to remove from 
school. In 1898 the Board took a step further by ap- 
pointing a teacher who had come to them from London, 
where she had some experience with mentally defective 
children, to the school which seemed to have the most 
of these children, and asking the headmaster to put 
them under her charge. The class was simply tentative 
and was carried on by the Board without any extra 
grant. The next step was taken at the beginning of 
1901, when the Board sent two specially selected teachers 
to London to spend some time in special schools there 
and to study the methods used in dealing with mentally 
defective children. On their return two additional 
classes were opened in different districts of the city, and 
other selected teachers were placed under these ladies 
to be trained for similar work. As the teachers in 
training became competent to take charge, additional 
classes were opened, and at the present moment the Board 
have in existence seven centres with 286 children under 
sixteen teachers. 


The Board asked the Scotch Education Department 
-to make definite provision for such children, and in 1902 
a section was added to the Scotch Code allowing special 
classes limited to twenty pupils reserved for defective 
or epileptic children to rank for grant “as for an average 
attendance of fifty or any less number that the De- 
partment, having regard to the circumstances of the 
case, may determine.” It was a condition of the grant 
that all children should be medically certified to be 
suitable for such classes. 
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Recently a further return was invited from the head- 
masters at the request of Dr. Chalmers, medical officer 
for the city, for the purposes of this Commission. This 
return showed that there were in the schools 407 children 
reported to be mentally defective, twenty-two reported 
to be epileptic, and ninety-one returned as doubtful. 


With reference to the special centres, the Board have, so 
far, not erected special buildings, but have carried on the 
‘classes in rooms in ordinary schools. In one case the 
premises of a discontinued school were adapted as a 
special school for mentally and physically defective chil- 
dren, who, however, are kept quite separate both in 
choolandin playground. At present an addition is being 
built to a school, which contains class rooms and other 
accommodation intended solely for defective children. 
As these classes are carried on as part of an ordinary school, 
it is not possible to give exact figures of their cost, but, 
taking a typical centre with an average attendance 
of 31 for last year, and estimating certain items of ex- 
penditure, I find the cost to the rates to be nearly £1 12s. per 
‘scholar in average attendance as compared with £1 6s. 9d. 
for ordinary scholars. The expenditure on teachers, 
salaries is £210 (two teachers), on other items, including 
@ proportional sum for cleaning, heating, and lighting, 
£20, while the Government grant received amounts to 
£181. It is somewhat early to form very definite con- 
clusions as to the success of these classes, but there have 
been several cases where children have been able to return 
to the ordinary school, after a period in the special class. 
‘These were probably cases of arrested development in re- 
gard to some subject of instruction. In most cases the 
discipline of school tells, and, at any rate, apart 
from the benefit to the defective children through the 
individual attention they receive in special classes, it is a 
great relief to the ordinary schools to have these children 
dealt with separately. 


In regard to the future, the Board would suggest that 
somewhat wider powers should be given for the care of 
such children. In many cases it is not desirable that they 
should go and come from school in the middle of the day, 
and it would be better, as in the case of physically defective 
‘children, that they should be provided with a meal in 
‘school. 


There ought to be granted to school boards permissive 
powers to contribute to institutions suited for such 
children. 


I may add that I have taken an interest since the 
‘beginning in the work of the Glasgow Association for the 
After Care of Defective and Feeble-minded Children. The 
idea of this association has been to provide Homes to which 
mentally defective children who have passed through the 
classes under the Board might be transferred so as to be kept 
ander proper supervision. This association have recently 
purchased a Home which will accommodate twenty girls. 


In connection with the school board work, we are 
frequently coming across cases of parents who have 
what is called a want, and a number of the children most 
difficult to deal with are the children of such parents. 

25037. (Mr. Dickinson.) I see you have had two in- 
vestigations into the number of feeble-minded children 
in the schools in Glasgow, one in 1896 and the other 
in 1905 ?—Yes. 


_ 25038. In the first case the number came out at 184, 
while in the other it came out at 407 ?—I think the reason 
of the discrepancy is that the head-masters have been 
taking more interest in the matter lately, and they under- 
stand better what was wanted, I believe that in the 
earlier investigation there were probably a large number 
who were really defective and were not included. 


25039. They were really not returning some imbeciles ? 
—I think they were failing to return many that they 
should have returned. . 

25040. I do not quite understand your figures when 
you state that forty-seven out of these 184, were chil- 
-dren that were suitable for Larbert. What do you mean 
by “Children suitable for Larbert?”? do you mean 
children who were imbecile, uneducable ?—They were 
uneducable in our schools. 

25041. They were clearly imbecile ?—Yes. 

25042. Can you tell us at all what happened with 


those children? Do you follow them up? I under- 
stand you communicated with all the parishes to see 
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if anything could be done ?—I am afraid that those 
whom we sent to institutions have not been followed 
up by the School Board. 


25043. Were they sent to institutions ?—I believe 
after the earlier investigation they were. It is a long 
time ago, and I cannot say anything as to the actual 
after-history of those cases. 


25044. You go on to say: ‘‘In reference to the chil- 
dren attending the ordinary schools, the medical officer 
reported seventy-nine as mentally defective, forty-one 
as both mentally and physically defective, and forty as 
simply physically defective.” What is the difference 
between those and the figures above—to what exactly 
does the seventy-nine refer ?—I understand it is a portion 
of the children who were included in that 184, and were 
im our schools at that date. 


25045. The whole of the 184 were notin your schools ?— 
They were in our schools, but thirty-seven were not 
profitably receiving education, and forty-seven were so 
bad that they were really suitable for an institution. 
The forty-seven were children who might have been 
educated in our schools if there had been provision made 
for them. I have not actually added up the figures, 
but I think these were in the 184. 


25046. I see, in your last paragraph but one, you state 
that you have established a Home for the girls. That is 
quite apart from the School Board ?—Yes. 


25047. It is really for girls who have grown beyond 
the school age ?—The idea is to take in girls who have 
passed beyond the school age or are passing beyond 
it and reaching the limit. 

25048. Does the School Board pay anything for them ? 
—We are unable to do so. 

25049. How are they maintained ?—By public sub- 
scription. It is purely a benevolent thing. 

25050. They are cases that you think a school board 
ought to maintain ?—We think that powers ought to 
be given to the School Board to deal with such cases. 
We have on various occasions asked that powers should 
be given. 

25051. You do not have the powers that we have in 
England ?—No. I put in two statements issued by 
the association which has just been formed for the cure 
of the defective and feeble-minded children. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE CARE OF DEFECTIVE AND FEEBLE- 
MINDED CHILDREN. 


Honorary President.—Sir J. Ure Primrose, 
Lord Provost of the City of Glasgow. 

President.—D. Yellowlees, M.D., LL.D., Hon. Con- 
sulting Physician, Glasgow Royal Asylum, Gartnavel. 

Vice-President.—R. S. Allan, Chairman of the School 
Board of Glasgow. 

Hon. Treasurer.—J. D. Roberton, 1, Park Terrace 
East, ; Glasgow. 

Hon. Secretary.—A. H. Charteris, LL.B., Writer, 79, 
West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

Directors.—Wm. Kennedy, Provost of Partick, R. 
Scott, Chairman of the Parish Council of Govan; Rev. 
J. Smith, D.D., Chairman of the School Board of Govan ; 
J. Carfrae Alston; R. Barclay Ness, M.B.; Patrick A. 
Smith, M.D.; A. A. Mitchell, LL.B.; Miss E. J. Aikman, 
of the Parish Council of Glasgow; Miss M. Burnett, of 
the Parish Council of Govan; Miss Grace Paterson, of 
the School Board of Glasgow; Miss M. G. May, of the 
School Board of Govan; Alice M’Laren, M.D.; Mrs. 
Greenlees ; Mrs. Kennedy; Mrs. G. B. Main; Miss K. V. 
Bannatyne; Miss A. B. Brown, and the Office-bearers 
above named. 


Dear Siz on Mapam,—tThe care of defective and feeble- 
minded children has received increasing attention during 
the past few years, and is now recognised as a matter of 
national importance. It has been estimated by a com- 
mittee, appointed in 1897 by the English Education 
Department, that of the total number of children attend- 
ing the eleméntary schools of England and Wales at 


Bart., 


to 25051. 


R, S. Allan, 


3 
28q. 





13 June 1906. 





least 40,000 are mentally defective, that is, are children / 


who, not being really imbecile, are yet by reason of 
mental or physical defect incapable of receiving prover 
benefit from the instruction of the ordinary public ele- 
mentary schools. This percentage, which is equivalent 
to 1 per cent. of the total number in attendance, is thought 


Questions 


R. S. Allan, 
Esq. 


13 June 1906. 
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to be under-estimated, it is certainly much) exceeded. in 
some areas. In Scotland the proportion can hardly be 
less than in England. 

The education of such children can be, and in many 
large towns—including Glasgow and Govan—is, under- 
taken by the school boards by providing special classes 
and teachers, and children whose intelligence is not 
much below the normal, may be fitted by these means to 
support themselves in suitable ways in after life. But 
for those children whose mental deficiency is more marked 
the authorities recognise that education, in itself a matter 
of extreme difficulty, is even less important than a 
system of supervision by which such children may be 
cared, for when they have passed school age, since it is 
then and afterwards that feeble-mindedness works the 
greatest harm to its victims and to society. 

This supervision or “‘ after-care’” must be permanent 
to be effective, and ought, therefore, to be undertaken 
by the public authorities, who have not yet received from 
Parliament the powers necessary for that object. <A 
petition signed by many influential people, and im particu- 
lar by those familiar with the work and its needs has 
recently been presented to Parliament urging the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to investigate and report 
on this very important subject. Meanwhile, it is to 
private benevolence and private effort that one must 
look for even a partial provision of this “ after-care.”’ 

In England the educational’ boards enjoy ‘special 
powers to provide for the education and maintenance of 
defective children up to the age of ‘sixteen, and it is 
earnestly hoped that the new Education Act for Scotland 
may contain similar provisions. A number of Homes, 
both for boys and girls, which the school boards aided 
alike in providing and maintaining, already exist in 
England. Moreover, two voluntary associations with 
which the school. boards co-operate, viz. :—Ihe National 
Society for Promoting the Welfare of the Feeble- 
minded, and, the Lancashire and Cheshire Society for the 
Permanent Care of the Feeble-minded have existed for 
some time, and do good work not only by supporting 
Homes for children and adults, but also by distributing 
information, holding conferences and arousing interest 
in Parliament and elsewhere in the cause of the feeble- 
minded. 

The interest of Glasgow in the cause of these defectives 
was greatly quickened by an address delivered by Miss 
Dendy, the hon. secretary of the last-named, association, 
to the Association of Women Workers on 10th December, 
1901. A committee was appointed by that association 
to inquire into the local conditions and needs of the 
feeble-minded children. Out of that committee this 
association has sprung, and most of its directors were 
members of the Committee. The association has 
been formed with the object of keeping before the 
public the necessity for the further care and supervision 
of the feeble-minded, of educating public opinion 
thereon, and of endeavouring to influence Government 
to give increased legal control of these defectives. 
Further, the association proposes, in co-operation 
with the School Board authorities in Glasgow, to visit 
such children in their homes, particularly during the last 
year of their attendance at school, and by friendly 
counsel to induce their parents and guardians, in the 
interest alike of the children and of the community, to 
avoid the danger of sending them to any employment 
which may offer on their leaving school, but to endeavour 
to have them placed in situations where they will be 
suitably supervised and cared for. The association hopes 
to exercise in this way a supervision which, if indirect, 
may yet have good results. This supervision can at 
best be but palliative, and the need is keenly felt of a 
Home in which permanent supervision can be undertaken. 
The association hopes soon to be able to make a beginning 
with a small Home for girls over school age, and for this 
purpose funds are urgently required. 

The association desires to have as members all persons 
who are in sympathy with its aims and are willing to give 
it. their support, and ventures to hope that you. may 
see your way to join it. 
may be disposed to give should be sent to the honorary 
traasurer. Yours faithfully, 


D. YELEOWLEES, President. 
R. 8. ALtLan, Vice-President, 
A. H. Cuarrezris, Hon. Secy. 


Any subscription which you | 
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ASSOCIATION FOR THE CARE OF DEFECTIVE AND FREBLE- 
MINDED CHILDREN. 


Honorary President.—The Honourable the Lord Provost: 
of Glasgow. 


President.—D. Yellowlees, M.D., LL.D., Hon. Consult- 
ing Physician, Glasgow Royal Asylum, Gartnavel. 


Vice-President.—R. S. Allan, Chairman of the School’ 
Board of Glasgow. . 

Hon. Treasurer.—A. A. Mitchell, LL.B., 79, West Regent: 
Street, Glasgow. 

Hon. Secretary.—A. H. Oharteris, LL.B.; .79, West 
Regent Street, Glasgow. 


Committee.—Rev. J. Smith, D.D., Chairman of the 
School Board of Govan, J. Carfrae Alston, R. Barclay 
Ness, M.B., Patrick A. Smith, M.D., Miss E. J. Aikman,. 


‘of the Parish Council of Glasgow, Miss M. Burnett, of the 


Parish Council of Govan, Miss Grace Paterson, of the 
School Board of Glasgow, Miss M. G. May, of the Schook 
Board of Govan, Alice M’Laren, M.D., Mrs. Greenlees,. 
Mrs. G. B. Main, Miss K. V. Bannatyne, Miss A. B. Brown,. 
Miss Marion Rutherfurd. And the office-bearers above- 
named. 


Association for the Care of Defective and Feeble-minded: 
Children. , 


79, West Regent Street, 
Glasgow, January, 1906... 


Dear Sirk on Mapam;—In September, 1903, a circular 
was issued by this association drawing attention to 
private efforts made in England to provide for the 
after-care of defective and feeble-minded children and 
to the need of similar provisions for such children im 
Glasgow. J 

It is estimated by competent authorities that the 
number of defective and feeble-minded children in 
Glasgow is not less than one thousand, and though the 
special classes established by the school boards of Glasgow 
and Govan do much for their instruction during school 
age, no provision, whatever, is made in this town for their 
after-care. Numbers of such children leave these classes. 
annually ; there is naturally great difficulty in finding 
suitable employment for them, and without proper 
supervision they fall only too readily into evil courses, 
to the danger of the community. It has been shown,. 
however, in England, that with suitable after-care and 
supervision, they may be saved from unworthy lives, and 
by work suited to their capacity, may render themselves: 
in some measure self-supporting. 

As a first attempt to meet this need—which is widely 
recognised to be urgent. in Glasgow—this associatiom | 
now appeals for funds to start a small Home for girls over 
school age. A most suitable house has been found, a 
few miles from Glasgow, which is capable of accommodat- 
ing from fifteen to twenty girls, and the Association 
proposes, as soon as this appeal has borne fruit, to take 
it on lease. : 

It is intended that the girls shall pursue industrial. 
occupations in the Home, and where possible small pay- 
ments towards their maintenance shall be made by parents: 
or by friends interested in any boarder. ; 

The Home when started will be the first of its kind im’ 
Scotland. iO 

A sum of £400 is required for initial outlay, which’ 
will cover furnishing, but the committee desires before” 
opening the Home to be assured of an income sufficient — 
to meet the first year’s expenditure, which, on the basis. 
of experience. in England, is estimated at £350 or £400, 
and would include rent, taxes, household expenses,. 
clothing, and all other charges. In addition to the first- 
mentioned sum the committee is therefore anxious to 
obtain subscriptions towards the annual expenditure. 

As, the need for the Home is undoubtedly urgent, the 
Association. commends this appeal to your friendly 
consideration, and will be grateful to you for any donation 
which you may be disposed to give and for the promise 
of an annual subscription. Yours faithfully, 


D. YELLOWLEES, President. 
R. 8. Atuan, Vice-President. 
A. H. Cuarrerts, Hon. Secretary. ~~~ 


Questions 25952 to 25072. 
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The following are among the subscriptions already 
geceived :— 


R. 8. Allan - < ° a 3 « tee 
J. Carfrae Alston - - - = a 50 
M. Greenlees - : p : : 50 
W. Ker - - : A : 50 
David McCowan” - - ES : 50 
Dr. J. D. McLaren - - - : . 10 
J.8. Napier - - . - 25 
J.S. Templeton - - 3 : < 50 
James Templeton - - S < : 50 
Messrs. Wordie - : : 50 
Dr. Yellowlees - “ ‘ 5 20 


25052. Does this association follow up the children 
after they leave school in Glasgow ?—They will do so. 
We feel it necessary that the children should be followed 
WP; 4 4 

25053. (Mr. Byrne.) On the subject of after-care, do you 
contemplate that with the slight assistance of the after- 
care association any considerable number of these children 
-would be able to fend for themselves and get on in freedom? 
—I am afraid not. We only look on this as a beginning. 
Both the Association and the Board feel strongly that it 
requires to be tackled seriously, and it can only be tackled 
seriously if we have large financial help. 


25054. Do you consider after-care to be of any use really 
-which must be almost daily in some cases ?—It depends 
-on the conditions of the family. In certain milder cases 
-we believe that a good deal could be done in the way of 
advice to parents as to the kind of institution into which 
they should get the children, more particularly the girls. I 
am afraid that my evidence does not quite agree with some 
evidence you have got as to the actual danger. The girls 
are exposed to the very greatest danger, and a great deal 
of care is necessary to prevent their going wrong. 


25055. You think that advice and care are necessary ? 
—Yes. I think that is undoubtedly the fact in all the 
cases that have gone through our special classes, they 
require to be looked after. 


25056. You have not enough experience to know what 
proportion are unfit for training after gaining freedom ? 
—I cannot say definitely, but there are a great many of 
them that require institutional care. 


25057. You are awaiting anxiously the time when you 
-will be allowed to keep them till at least sixteen or 
eighteen ?—Yes, that should be the minimum. 


25058. At present you have not even got that ?—No. 
We have asked that this power should be given optionally. 
We feel in Scotland, where you have children of this kind 
an a village school, that proper care might be taken of 
them without harm, without their having to go into an in- 
atitution. In large cities itisdifferent. In some villages 
it would be a hardship if the education authority were 
obliged to board the children, because in some cases they 
are as well taken care of in the village school as they 
-would be in an institution. 


25059. Have you in Glasgow tried boarding out children 
in the neighbourhood of your special classes ?—We have 
mo power to do so. 


25060. I thought you might have tried it ?—No. 


25061. Do you think you might be able to get any 
assistance from the industrial school system in dealingwith 
these ?—I am afraid they would not take any children 
of that sort. We have had a child or two in our day 
industrial schools in Glasgow, but they have only been 
taken in as a favour, and it really does not help them. 


25062. They interfere with the discipline ?—Yes, 1 
do not think that it is a proper place for a mentally defective 
case. 


25063. You would like to see special industrial schools /. a Allan, 
73q. 


25064. You like the system of the industrial schools 13 June 1906. 


for them ?—Yes, I think that would be a great thing. 


as applied to this class ?—Yes. 


25065. That is to say central regulations and inspections 
and a central government subscription, and freedom 
to these authorities to work themselves or to join with 
other authorities, or to avail themselves of philanthropic 
agencies ?—That would be a move in the right direction. 
We have cases that are not suitable for the ordinary in- 
lustrial schools, and where the removal of the child is 
very desirable both in the interest of the child and in the 
interest of the community. 


25066. So you would like to see such schools established 
for the feeble-minded children ?—Yes. | 


25067. You expect that when your system is well 
established some of your children will make themselves 
liable to committal to industrial schools, and some of 
them will be living in disorderly houses or will be found 
wandering?—Yes. 


25068. If there were an industrial school you could get 
the children committed to itatonce ?—Yes. Idonotsay 
it would be an ideal settlement for some of them. Some 
of these children are extremely difficult to deal with at the 
present moment. 


25069. You would consider it one great advantage of the 
industrial school system that it entirely removed parental 
control and custody and made the authority the guardian 
of the children ?—In the cases of the dissipated parent it 
is very desirable to have the power to remove. We have 
a certain number of dissipated guardians and parents, and 
it is desirable that the children should be removed. 


25070. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add to the evidence you have given us ?—I do not think 
there is anything except that I would like to emphasise the 
fact that our statistics are apparently somewhat different 
from the statistics that have been got elsewhere. The 400 
out of the population of Glasgow you may find to be 
different from the figures I have put in as representing this 
association for the care of the defective children. Thatis 
accounted for by the fact that the Glasgow School Board 
are only dealing with Protestant children. We have a 
great number of Roman Catholic children in Glasgow, but 
we have no statistics in regard to them. Our researches 
are solely in connection with our board schools with an 
enrolment of between 75,000 and 80,000. We know 
nothing about the other 30,000. 


25071. They have their own schools ?—Yes. Then this 
association deals not with the school board area of Glasgow, 
but with the municipal area, which is very much larger. 
There are six school boards in the municipal area, 
so that you will find that we mention 1,000 children in 
connection with the association, while in connection with 
our school board we are only speaking of 500. Thereis no 
discrepancy between us there. The only other point was 
with regard to the necessity of the school board receiving 
powers, if possible, to maintain these children in insti- 
tutions, if necessary, and that there should be given to 
some authority power to look after those children after- 
wards. As representing this association, I particularly 
want that. Glasgow is in a better position than other 
places in this matter, and yet the children are going 
wrong. We have known cases of their going wrong, and 
we feel the necessity of this care being given not only 
during their school life, but after they leave school. 


25072. You would make the managers of the school the 
guardians of the children up to eighteen ?—I think that 
would be quite proper. Ofcourse, what applied to Glas- 
gow may not apply to country districts. I am only speak- 
mg of the most congested area in Scotland, and we feel that 
the position in country districts is different from what it is 
with us. 





(A Statement was submitted by Thomas Munro, Esq., Clerk to the County Council of Lanarkshire, but he was 
unable to attend to give oral Evidence ; his Statement will be found with the Appendia Papers on p. 352, post.) 
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DESCRIPTION. 


Copies of Blank Forms and Specimen Books, Regulations and Instructions to Inspectors 
of Poor, in use by the General Board of Lunacy for Scotland in relation to the 
care of the Insane in Private Dwellings and Copies of General Reports on 
three specially Licensed Houses (one from each of the three groups visited by 
the Royal Commissioners), and of the case records of the patients who were 
seen in each of these Houses ; together with brief notes on the main facts in 
regard to every patient seen in each of the three Localities visited by various 
Members of the Commission. Also a brief Statement by the General Board of 
Lunacy of certain points in regard to which they think that amendment of the 
Lunacy Acts (Scotland) would be desirable. (See Questions 20789-21196) 


Statement showing the Number of cee in Scotland at Ist J CATAL 1908. ap Wee 
Question 21198) - - : 


Plan of Larbert Institution—proposed Sanatorium. (See Questions 21987-22079) - 


Complete set of Application Forms and Forms of Medical Certificate as used in the 
Private, Elected, and Pauper cases admitted to iibe enbect Tnatitation. (See 
Questions 21987-22079) - - - - - - : 


Tables of Analysis of Expenditure of the Stewart Institution for Imbeciles, Palmerstown, 
County Dublin, 1899-1904. (See Wwestions 22478 and 22545) - - - 


Copy of a Resolution passed at a Meeting of the Committee of the Stewart Institution 


for Imbecile Children and Heo for Mental Diseases: on Monday, 28th 


October, 1907 2 5 


Plan of Belfast Asylum proposed Villas, Purdysburn. 
Floor and First Floor). (See Question 23271) - - - - - 


Plan of Belfast Asylum proposed Villas, Purdysburn. (North, South and East Eleva- 
tion and Second Floor). (See Question 28271) - - - - - - - 


Block Plan of Belfast Asylum proposed Villas, Purdysburn. (See Question 23271) 


Block Plan of Belfast Asylum proposed Villas, Purdysburn. (See Question 23277) 


Plans and Elevations of New Villa, County Antrim Asylum. (See Question 23271) 

Plan of Additional Block, Down ue As Meacor pone side. (Ground Floor.) 
Question 23271) - - - . - - 
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Question 23271) - . - 
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Question 23271) - - - - - - 
Plan of Additional Block Down District US ainle ee (First Floor.) (See 


Question 23271) - - : 
Copy of Inebriates Amendment (Scotland) Bill. (See Question 24564) - - - - 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED. 


eee 








GENERAL BOARD OF LUNACY FOR 
SCOTLAND. 





COPIES OF BLANK FORMS AND SPECIMEN BOOKS, REGULATIONS, AND INSTRUC- 
TIONS TO INSPECTORS OF POOR, IN USE BY THE GENERAL BOARD OF LUNACY FOR 
SCOTLAND IN RELATION TO THE CARE OF THE INSANE IN PRIVATE DWELLINGS, 
AND COPIES OF GENERAL REPORTS ON THREE SPECIALLY LICENSED HOUSES 
(ONE FROM EACH OF THE THREE GROUPS VISITED BY THE ROYAL COMMISSIONERS), 
AND OF THE CASE RECORDS OF THE PATIENTS WHO WERE SEEN IN EACH 
OF THESE HOUSES; TOGETHER WITH BRIEF NOTES OF THE MAIN FACTS IN REGARD 
TO EVERY PATIENT SEEN IN EACH OF THE THREE LOCALITIES VISITED BY VARIOUS 
MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION ; AND BRIEF STATEMENT BY THE GENERAL BOARD OF 
LUNACY OF CERTAIN FOINTS IN REGARD TO WHICH THEY THINK THAT AMENDMENT 
OF THE LUNACY ACTS (SCOTLAND) WOULD BE DESIRABLE. 


(Sent in by T. W. L. Spence, Esq. See Questions 20789-21196). 
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PART I. 


COPIES OF BLANK FORMS, SPECIMEN BOOKS, REGULATIONS AND 
INSTRUCTIONS USED BY THE GENERAL BOARD OF LUNACY FOR 
SCOTLAND IN RELATION TO THE CARE OF THE INSANE IN PRIVATE 
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[Sent to the Board by Inspectors of Poor in the case of every Insane Person who requires Parochial Relief. ] 


poeta }4,} 





 §' 20 & 21 Vict. Cap. 71, Sect. 112. 
ree A er - INTIMATION OF A PauPER LuNATio. 
I HEREBY GIVE YOU NorticH, THAT 
residing at in the Parish of 
became known to me as a Pauper Lunatic chargeable to the Parish of 
on the day of on Certificates of Lunacy by* 
and 
and that such Lunatic (1) 
(SIGNATURE) Inspector. 
DATED at this (2) Day of 


Nineteen hundred and 


To the Secretary of the General Board of Lunacy, 
Edinburgh. 








(1) (a) If removed to an Asylum or other establishment, state name of establishment to which removed, and 
also name or names of person or persons—male or female—by whom patient was accompanied. 
(6) If left under private care, state name of person with whom, and place at which patient is left. 
(2) Some day within seven days after becoming aware of the Pauper Lunatic being within the Parish, or chargeable 
to the Parish. : 
* Tn the case of a patient already in an Asylum as a private patient the names of the certifying medical men may 
be left blank. 


NOTE.—A similar intimation must be sent within the same time to the Chairman of the Parish Council. 





[Sent to Inspeetors of Poor when after lapse of a reasonable time no information has reached 
Board as to the manner of disposal of a Person intimated as a Pauper Lunatic.] 


General Board of Lunacy, 
Edinburgh. 
Str, 

REFERRING to your intimation ,of the case of a Pauper Lunatic residing at 
Ihave to inform you that, if you do not propose to place in an Establishment for the Insane, it will be necessary 
to make application forthwith to this Board for their sanction to residence in a Private Dwelling, according to the 
enclosed Form D. 

It will be observed from Rule I. of the Board’s “‘ Instructions to Inspectors of Poor ” (1895), that the Statute does 
not recognise any person as a lunatic who has not been certified by two medical men to be a “ Lunatic,” an “ Insane 
Person,” an “‘ Idiot,” or a “ Person of Unsound Mind.” It is therefore indispensable that both the Certificates at- 
tached to the Schedule be filled up. 

Th ehare. 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Secretary. 


Inspector of Poor. 


[Form applicable to the case of’ a Pauper Lunatie who is not to be removed to an Establishment for the 
Insane, but who is left, after intimation, under private care, either with his Relatives 


or with Unrelated Guardians.] 
_ ; [Form D.] 


25 and 26 Vict. Cap. 54, Sect. 5. 
29 and 30 Vict. Cap. 51, Sect. 13. 


APPLICATION TO THE GENERAL BOARD OF LUNACY TO GRANT SANCTION FOR THE RESIDENCE 
OF A PAUPER LUNATIC IN A PRIVATE DWELLING, SPECIALLY LICENSED OR OTHERWISE. 


Unto THE GENERAL BOARD OF LUNACY 
Tur PETITION OF 2) Aga 
Humbly sheweth, That 
@ pauper lunatic chargeable to the Parish of 


residing at 


284 APPENDIX : 


is at present in a state of Mental Derangement, does not require, either for own welfare or the safety of the public 
to be placed in an Asylum, and is a proper person to be provided for in a Private Dwelling; and further, that the 
circumstances in which it is proposed to place the Patient are, in the opinion of the Petitioner, such as will ensure 
being properly cared for, 

(1) Specially May it therefore please you to authorise the Residence of the said person in the (1) 

Licensed, House of at 

if a Special in the Parish of 

Licence for . 

the reception , (Signed )———— 

Inspector of Poor of the Parish of-———————___-_--—_-_- 


of more than + 
on Lunatic DATED at this day of 


is held by the One thousand nine hundred and 
Occupant. 





STATEMENT. 
If any of the particulars in this Statement are not known, the fact to be so stated. 


ee ee ee eee “a 
» a ee 


1. Christian Name and Surname of Patient at length, - 
2. Sexand Age, - - - : - : : : 
3. Married, Single, or Widowed, - - a 2 = 
4, Condition of Life, Previous Occupation and residence, 
5. Religious Persuasion, so far as known, - - 
6. Country or Place of Birth, - : : - : 
7. Length of Time Insane, - - 7 z : é 
8. Duration of existing Attack, - . e 3 e 
9. Whether first Attack, : Ss . E r 
10. Age (if known) on first Attack, - - - : 
11. (a) Whether previously under Treatment in an 
Asylum, when, and where, - % é = i 
(b) Whether previously under Care in a Private 
Dwelling, as a Certified Lunatic repor to the 
Board; when, and where, - = = “A E 
12. Supposed Cause of Insanity, - - - % 
13. Whether Paralytic, - - - - : < 
14, Whether Epileptic, - - 2 : 2 J 
15. Whether capable, as to bodily condition, of earning 
a livelihood, - - 2 > Z = = 


16. Whether Suicidal, - = 2 = 2 < f 
17. Whether Dangerous to others, - - - - - 
18. Whether Violent or Noisy, - . - - ss 
19. Whether refusing Food, - - : - - - 
20. Whether of Uncleanly Habits either by Day or Night, 
21. Whether offensive to Decency, - - - - - 
22. Whether known to be a Parent, - - - - 
23. Whether capable of helping Guardian in household 
or other work, - = - - : : : 
24. Parish to which Chargeable, - 2 - : - 
25. Date of becoming Chargeable, - - : - : 
26. Christian Name and Surname, and Place of Abode of 
nearest known Relative of the Patient, and degree 
of Relationship (if known), and whether any 
Member of patient’s Family known to be or to 
have been insane, - - - = = - 
27. Degree of Relationship to the proposed Guardian 
with whom the Patient is to be placed, - . - 
28. Sex, Age, and Occupation of Person with whom it is 
proposed to leave the Patient, - . : - 
29. Whether Patient’s proposed Guardian is a pauper, 
and if so, amount of relief given on Guardian’s own 


~~ se 


account, - - - . = . zs Z 
30. Number of Rooms with windows in House, - = 
31. Number of Persons accommodated in House, dis- 


tinguishing Children, - : - = : “ 
32. Nature and Weekly Amount of Parochial Relief, 
not including Clothing, proposed to be given on 


Patient’s own account, - - - i = 2 
33. Whether there is any other Lunatic in the house, and 
if so, name and Parish of chargeability, - - 2 


34. Special circumstances (if any) preventing the insertion 
of any of the above particulars, - - 7c 


; J (Signed )——————____—— Inspector of Poor, 
DateED this day of One thousand nine hundred and 





eS eee 


SS 
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|) Here set MepicaL CERTIFICATE No, ‘I. _ (4) Here 
h the quali- 7 the undersigned, insert the 
tion ente- : Pauper’s 
g the per- pang & (1) name. 
“ certifying and being in actual practice as a (2) do (5) Here 
tthe hereby certify, on soul and conscience, that I have this day, at (3) insert one or 
£ i in th t ft her of th 
ificate ; in the county o other of the 
—Mem- visited and personally examined (4) following 
| P y 
of the and that the said person is a (5) Statutor, y 
val College does not require, either for own welfare or the safety of the public Pes tee 
a. to be placed in an Asylum, and is a proper person to be detained under care and treatment in a Private Dwelling, + Spaces , 
Ee and that I have formed this opinion upon the following grounds, viz. :— Person, or 
; Miwa: 1. Facts indicating insanity or idiocy observed by myself (6) Idiot, or 
‘ or cc. 2. Facts indicating insanity or idiocy communicated to me by others (7) Person of un- 
n, as the 3. Facts indicating that the Patient is a proper person to be detained in a Private Dwelling. sound mind. 
, kp a Prop aug 8 
_ may be. I further certify that, in my opinion, the circumstances in which the Patient will be placed are suitable and sufficent (6) Here 
3) Here for proper care and treatment. state the facts. 
rt the (Signed) Mieariand. Medical Designdtion,——2--S peal et ae eh Nee 7) Here 
t and Place of abode, state the ec 
3g Dated this day of One thousand nine hundred and aide 
ther like : eh i eS Se derived. 
ticular's. 
o Mepioa Certiricate No. II. (4) Here 
|) Here set A insert the 
- I, the undersigned é 
the quali- -? Ree; Pawper’s 
eo enti. being a (1) eae 
7 the per- and being in actual practice as a (2) do (5) Here 
certifying hereby certify on soul and conscience, that I have this day, at (3) in the county of insert one or 
rant the visited and personally examined (4) other of the 
ie e-9- and that the said person is a (5) following 
ember o does not require, either for own welfare, or the safety of the public, alae gb 
Royal : : : : y Pe terms —Luna- 
eof to be placed in an Asylum, and is a proper person to be detained under care and treatment in a Private Dwelling, 4;. 9» Insane 
Tens jn @nd that I have formed this opinion on the following grounds, viz. :— Person, or 
nburgh. 1. Facts indicating insanity or idiocy observed by myself: (6) Idiot, or Per- 
) Phycian 2. Facts indicating insanity or idiocy communicated to me by others : (7) son of un- 
Surgeon, 3. Facts indicating that the Patient is a proper person to be detained in a Private Dwelling. sound mind, 
the case I further certify that, in my opinion, the circumstances in which the Patient will be placed are suitable and sufficient (6) Here 
Neer for proper care and treatment. ee facts. 
ere y : : ; ns ere 
0% 0d Medical Designation wat ifr 
. : a ti 
: hg ae DaTED this day of One thousand nine hundred and fronton 
se (if any), derived. 
ther like 
ticulars. 


[The following Circular Form is sent by the Board to Inspectors of Poor whenever a patient in an 
establishment for the Insane is discharged unrecovered. If the patient is removed from the Poor Roll on 
discharge, only the first part of the Form is filled up; if he is to continue to receive parochial relief, the 
two Statements and the Application appended must also be filled up. The patient being, as an inmate of 
an establishment for lunatics, already a certified lunatic, no further certification is necessary, beyond the 
Medical Statement, to enable the Board to judge of the fitness of the patient for private care. | 


DISCHARGE OF UNRECOVERED PAUPER PATIENTS. 
To the Inspector of Poor, 


Parish of 
General Board of Lunacy for Scotland, 
Edinburgh, 19 . 
Str, 
With reference to the removal of 
an unrecovered Patient 
from on 
the I am directed to request you to answer 


the following Queries, and return the document to the Board, 
Your attention is also called to the note at the foot of the page. Iam, 
Your obedient Servant, 
T. W. L. SPENCE. 
Secretary. 


. Was the Patient removed from the Asylum by 
Minute of the Parish Council? - - . 


2. If so, state the date of the Minute, - - - 


3. If not removed by Minute of Parish Council, by what 
procedure, or in what way, was the Patient re- 
moved ?- . - = = = 5 s 2 
4. Is the Patient’s Name on the Poor Roll? - - 
(Signed) ——————- ——_—__—__—_——_— 
Dated -———_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—__—_—_____-_——__l19 . 
Inspector of Poor of the Parish of ————_____-_________—- 


It is necessary that the Forms which are appended be filled up, if the patient remains a pauper, but not otherwise. 
103—III. Pane) 
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COPY STATEMENT BY THE PRINCIPAL ASYLUM MEDICAL OFFICER. 








of the 
1. Name of Patient, - : : 3 i - 
2. Whether Paralytic, - - . - ‘ a 
3. Whether Epileptic, - - - = : > 
4. Whether Suicidal, - = : = P 4 
5. Whether Dangerous to others, - - - « 
6. Whether Violent or Noisy, - - S 4 . 
7. Whether refusing Food, - - 4 ‘ 
8. Whether of Ungleonly Habits either by Day or 


Night, - - “he 

9. Whether offensive = Decency, - 
10. Whether capahiag of pein in Houschold, or aban 

. work, - 

11, Facts, if any, as Nreceae ihe ee hecer of ihe 
| patient, such as indications of having been pre- 
viously dangerous, which it is thought should be 
brought under the notice of those who are to have 
the charge and supervision of the patient, - - 


(Copy Signature) ) 
Principal Medical Officer. 

















dave he 


I hereby certify the foregoing to be a true Copy. 





(Signature) 
\ Inspector of Poor. 


STATEMENT BY THE INSPECTOR OF POOR, : 


. Age of Patient, - - - - - - 
. Married, Single, or Widowed, - 2 z 2 - 
. Whether previously under care in a Private Dwelling, 
as a certified Lunatic ee to the Board; when 
and where - - . - - 
. Whether known to be a re - - 
Degree of Relationship to the proposed Getodeel 
Sex, Age, and Occupation of proposed Guardian, - 
. Is proposed Guardian a Pauper? and if so, state 
amount of Relief given on Guardian’s own account, 
. Number of Rooms in House, - : - < 
. Number of Persons accommodated in ean 
distinguishing Children, - 
10. Nature and Weekly Amount of Barodhitl Bolick 
proposed to be given on Patient’s own account, not 
including Clothing. - 
i | 11. Is Clothing to be given in aan te the hilaenacod ? 
12. Are there any other Lunatics in the House ? and if 
so, state Names and Parishes of chargeability, © - 
13. Special circumstances (if any) preventing the 
insertion of any of the above particulars - - 


OO bh = 


| | 
i 


OO WH MP 


(Signatarey<—esslc_zatiscnl tnt pres 
Inspector of Poor. 


25 and 26 Vict. Cap. 54, Sect. 5. 
29 and 30 Vict. Cap. 51, Sect. 13. 


APPLICATION TO THE GENERAL Boarp or Lunacy To GRANT SANCTION FOR THE RESIDENCE OF A —— 
LUNATIC IN AN ORDINARY DWELLING, oR A SPECIALLY LicensED HovsE. 


Unto THE GENERAL Boarp or LUNACY. 


Tue PETITION OF THE INSPECTOR OF Poor OF THE PARISH OF 
humbly sheweth, that it appears from the accompanying Documents that 
residing at \ 
is at present in a state of Mental Derangement, does not require, either for own 
a welfare or the safety of the public, to be placed in an Asylum, and is a proper person to be provided for in 
Private Dwelling; and further, that the circumstances in which it is proposed to place the Patient are, in the Applicant’s 








»pinion, such as will ensure being properly cared for. 
May it therefore please you to authorise the residence of the said person in the (1) 
House of - i aaalltige cin 
(1) Specially at 2 ‘in the 
Licensed, Parish of oenhiatedas 
yf een a0 + > (Bigned) 
the reception Inspector of Poor..of the. Parish of 
of more than Dated at this day of 


i one Lunatie One thousand Nine Hundred and , 


as held by the 
Domine. Note.—The Inspector of Poor is reminded that, if sanction is granted in this case, the Rules of the Board as to Medical 
tsttation, and as to changes # in the Allowance, Residence, or pat eon, must be strictly observed. 
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(Sent to Board in ease of all Pauper Lunatics under private care.) 
[Form I.} 


NOTICE OF DEATH, RECOVERY, TRANSFERERCE OF LIABILITY OR REMOVAL 
FROM POOR ROLL, 


The Death or Recovery of Patients in Asylums need not be notified ; but notice of Transference of Liability and.of Removal 
from Poor Roll of Unrecovered Cases, must be sent in regard to all Patients, 


I HEREBY GIVE you Noricr, That 


a Pauper Lunatic of the Parish of resident at 
[since (1) 190 =] ceased to be chargeable, as a Pauper Lunatic, to the (1)Fill up 
said Parish, on the day of 190 by* date in 
‘ Tis pect0or, Asylum 
EY eS alt 9 Are De ee cases, 
Dated this day of One Thousand Nine Hundred and 


To THE SECRETARY OF THE GENERAL BoArD OF LUNACY, EDINBURGH. 
eS eS 
*N.B.—The cause of death of patients who die in Private Dwellings must be stated. 
A Certificate of Recovery must accompany notice of Recovery of a patient in a Private Dwelling. 
A Minute of Parish Council must accompany notice of removal from Poor Roll of a Patient in a Private Dwelling. 








[Notice sent to Board of Change of House or Guardian of a Pauper Lunatic under Private Care and 


Sanction. | 
[Form H 4.3 
29 & 30 Vict. Cap. 51, Sects. 9 & 10. 
* NOTICE OF REMOVAL OF A PAUPER LUNATIC. 
(a) From AN EsTABLISHMENT TO A PRIVATE DWELLING, 
(6) From a Private DWELLING TO AN ESTABLISHMENT, 
(c) From ONE Private DWELLING TO ANOTHER. 
J HEREBY GIVE YOU NoTICE, That : 
a Pauper Lunatic of the Parish of resident in the (1) 
[situated at (2) 
in the Parish of ], was on the day of 
placed in the (1) 
[situated at (2) _ in the Parish of 7] 


as authorised by (3) 
[State briefly in the space below what has led to the change, if the removal is to an E'stablishment or from one Private Dwelling 
to another. In every case of removal to. a Private Dwelling, the amount of Parochial Relief under the new arrange- 


~ ment must also be stated :— 
E 








Inspector of Poor, Parish of-——— 
DATED ati this _ day of 
One thousand eight hundred and 
To the Secretary of the 
General Board of Lunacy, Edinburgh. 
’ Name Establishment, or “ house of,” naming guardian. 
Tf removal is from or to a Private Dwelling, add situation of house and Parish, as indicated in bracketed line. The 
bracketed lines, when following the name of an Establishment, are to be left blank. 
Name authority, and if authorised by Minute of Parish Council, state date of Minute. 
* Norz.—This Form refers only to changes in the case of Pauper Lunatics already intimated to and registered by the 
Board. 


vi SIGNATURE, 


(Letter of, Sanction following Notices as above.) 


General Board of Lunacy, 
Edinburgh, 190 
Sir, 
Wirtx reference to your communication of the 
T am directed to inform you that the Board sanction the residence of 
under the guardianship of 
at 
in the Parish of 


until visited by one of the Board’s Officers.—I am, Str, 
Your obedient Servant 


aos ecretary. 
To th 
Inspector of Poor 
of the Parish of 
103.—III f pi Be 
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[The foliowing Form of 


having keen previously an Inmate of an Establishment for Lunatics, 


Care from an Establishment. | 
Number of Sanction; 


APPENDIX : 


Sanction used whether Patient is to remain under Private Care without 


or is removed to Private 


SANCTION BY THE GENERAL BOARD OF LUNACY FOR THE RESIDENCE OF A PATIENT IN A 
PRIVATE DWELLING. 


By Authority of the Board, I hereby sanction the residence of 


a 
House of 
until visited by one of the Board’s Officers. 


Dated at Edinburgh, this 
One thousand nine hundred and 


Patient, in the 
at ad 


Commissioner. 
day of 


a 


[The following separate Document is sent to the Inspector of Poor, with each Sanction, to be placed in 


the hands of the proposed Guardian. | 


DIRECTIONS TO PERSONS RECEIVING PaupER PatrIENTS INTO PrRivaTE DWELLINGS WITH THE SANCTION 
OF THE GENERAL BoARD OF COMMISSIONERS IN LuNACY FOR SCOTLAND. 


Bedding and Sleeping Rooms. 


Guardians shall see that the sleeping room occupied 
by a patient is sufficient in size, free from damp and well 
ventilated, that the bed is comfortable, and that the 
bed coverings are suitable and sufficient for the season 
of the year. Male patients shall occupy separate beds. 
Two female patients shall only share the same bed if 
their habits are such as not to make that arrangement 
undesirable, and if they both share the same bed willingly. 
In such case a bed should always be available in the house 
to meet cases of illness. 


Clothing. ° 


They shall take care that every patient is furnished 
with at least one full change of clothing, and they 
shall keep all articles of clothing clean and in good repair. 
A separate box or drawer should be set apart for the 
clothing of each patient and kept in the patient’s room, 
so that it may be readily inspected by the Commissioners 
in Lunacy, local medical officers, and inspectors of poor. 


Cleanliness. 


The guardians shall attend strictly to the . personal 
cleanliness of every patient under their care; much im- 
portance is attached to this requirement, 


Food. 


They shall take their meals along with the patients, 
and at the same table, and they shall supply them with 
the same kind of food as they take themselves, unless 
the medical officer shall decide otherwise. The food 
must always be sufficient in quantity, of good quality, 
and carefully cooked. 


Occupation and Exercise. 


The guardians shall do all they can to get the patients 
to employ themselves in work suited in their training 
and ability ; but they shall at the same time be careful 
not to overtask those who are inclined to be industrious. 
It is desirable that every patient who is fit for it should 
have outdoor exercise every day when the weather is 
suitable. 


General Treatment.* 


They shall, as much as possible, treat the patients as 
members of their own families, and shall do all that they 
fan to protect them from harm, and to improve their 


health and increase their happinness. Guardians must 
clearly understand that punishment of any kind or 
mechanical restraint in any form is absolutely forbidden. 
Patients should be encouraged to attend Divine Service. 


Medical Care. 


When bodily illness or accident occurs, or when any 
marked change is apparent in the mental condition of 
a patient, the medical officer shall be at once called in 
and his instructions carefully followed; and, in the 
event of any act or conduct on a patient’s part indicating 
a possibility of any kind of danger the medical officer 
must be immediately and fully informed by the guar- 
dian of the facts. 


Accidents, Escapes, Etc. 


In addition to calling in medical aid, as required by 
the preceding direction, they shall immediately report 
to the inspector of poor, with a view to his intimating 
the facts to the Board, all serious accidents to patients, 
all untoward occurrences affecting their well-being, and 
all cases in which patients have without leave gone away 
from their guardian’s care. 


Visits by Officials. 


They shall carefully keep in a readily accessible place 
the book in which the local medical officers and the 
inspectors of poor record their visits, and they shall take 
care to bring under the notice of these officials all matters 
which concern the comfort of a patient, or the fitness of 
a patient for a private dwelling. 


Nore. 


The following is an Extract from the Lunacy Act of 
1857 :— 


“Tf any... person... having the care of any 
person detained as a lunatic patient under this Aet, 
shall wilfully maltreat, abuse, or neglect any person so 
detained, to the injury of such person, or if any person 
detaining or taking, or having the care or charge, or 
concerned, or taking part in the custody, care, or treat- 
ment of any lunatic or person alleged to be a lunatic, in | 
any way abuse, ill-treat, or wilfully neglect such lunatic 
or alleged lunatic, such . . person shall be guilty of an 
offence, and for every such offence be liable in a penalty 
not exceeding £100, or to be imprisoned for nny period 
not exceeding six months.” 
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{The following is the form of Visiting Book which is kept in Patients’ Houses, for Record of 
Quarterly Visits by Local Medical Officer and Half-yearly Visits by an Inspector of Poor. It is 
prefaced by the Regulations as to Visitation given in the Board’s ‘‘ Instructions to Inspectors of 
Poor ’’ (quoted further on) and also by the ‘‘ Directions to Persons receiving Pauper Patients,’’ 
as given above. | 


Report BY MEDICAL OFFICER. Report By INSPECTOR OF Poor. 


To be filled up Quarterly. 


Name of Patient, 
State of Mental Health, 
State of Bodily Health, 
State of House, 


To be filled up Half-yearly. 


Name of Patient, 
State of House, 


State of Bedding, 
State of Clothing, 


z State of Personal Cleanliness, 
State of Personal Cleanliness, Duties of Guardian, if a 


Has any Accident, Escape, or other exceptional event factorily performed, . - 


occurred since last visit 2—_——_—_—__—_—— Arti : : 
Suggestions and Recommendations, *———-__—_______ micles OF CEE? perce 
etc., required, - : 


0 
re ee 


(Signature——_ —_—_—_——____________ (Signature), 
(Date) —_____________________— | (Date) 


*Recommendations requiring the attention of the inspector of poor should be immediately notified to him by the medical 
officer. 





[In the case of houses specially licensed to receive more than one patient, the Case Records of Patients 
in the house are placed inside the following Form, and on the document itself is recorded such special 
reports with regard to the house and the licensee as could not properly appear upon the Case Records of 
individual patients as afterwards mentioned. No such general report is used in the case of a house 
having only one patient.| 





SPECIALLY LICENSED HOUSE No. 


County Parish inaohich stouated 
Specially Licensed House of - - - - - - 
Address - - - - - - - - . 
Applicant for License - - . - . . 3 
Date when granted - > - - - - = = 
Number in Register - - - - : - = - 
Number for which Licensed - - - - . 5 





PATIENTS RESIDENT, AND PARISHES OF CHARGEABILITY. 





GENERAL REPORTS, MINUTES, Etc. 
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[The following is the form of Case Record prepared for every Pauper Patient and preserved in the Office of 
the Board. The form used for Patients ‘“‘ From Asylum ”’ differs slightly from that used in case of Patients 
‘‘ Not from Asylum ”’ to suit the special circumstances. _ 





Used in the case of Patients removed from Asylums. 


onie1g 

‘ 1009 
County Parish of Residence 
Name of Patient — - - - - - = E 4 
Sex - - - - - - - - - - 
Age of Patientin 190 . - - - - . : a 
Date of Intimation - - - - 5 = = a ‘ : , wail 
Married or Single? - - - - - = = 3 - 
Date of last Admission to Asylum - - 2 2 L 
Date of last Removal from Asylum - - - : _ ¥ ' ; é 7 e 
No. of Sanction - . - - - - - _ 
Parish of Liability - 2 Z @ be E 2 
Amount of Parochial Allowance - - - : e 
Degree of Relationship to the proposed Guardian - - : 
Name ofGuardian -— - - : y s i 2 
Residence of Guardian - - - - - = 3 


COPY STATEMENT BY THE ASYLUM PRINCIPAL MEDICAL OFFICER. | 


1. Name of Patient - - - - - : 
2. Whether Paralytic - : - =i eee 2 
3. Whether Epileptic - - - - - = 
4, Whether Suicidal - - - : : 
5. Whether Dangerous to others - - : : 
6. Whether Violent or Noisy — - . - : e 
7. Whether refusing Food - : ~<a? - _ 
8. Whether of Uncleanly Habits either by Day or Night 
9. Whether offensive to Decency - - = ss 
0. Whether capable of helping in Household or other 
work - - - - - “ : 
11. Facts, if any, as regards the past history of the 
patient, such as indications of having been pre- 
viously dangerous, which it is thought should be 
brought under the notice of those who are to 
have the charge and supervision of the patient 
(Copy Signature) 
: Princtpal Medical Officer. 


Date i 190 


Used in the case of Patients not removed from Asylums. 


County Purish of Residence 
Name of Patient - - - : : < é 2 

Sex - - - - - - : Z - z 

Age of Patient in 190 - - - - - : é . 
Date of Intimation. - - - - = 2 Z 

Married or Single ? - - - - s - Z 

Ever under Asylum Treatment? - : - - - 

Date of last Removal from Asylum - - - - a 

No. of Sanction - ee - - : : : 

Parish of Liability - - - - ve - - - 

Amount of Parochial Allowance’ - - - . . 

Degree of Relationship to the proposed Guardian - - - 

Name of Guardian - - Jha ae ee = a, 


Residence of Guardian - - . = E e iz 
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Extract from the Statement by the Inspector of Poor on Form D, 


1. Name of Patient - - - t 2 2 : 
2. Whether Paralytic - - - - “ “ 
3. Whether Epileptic - - - “ : . 

4. Whether Suicidal -_— - - = - 
5. Whether Dangerous to others - : - - 
6. Whether Violentor Noisy - - - - - 
7. Whether refusing Food - - - - - - 
8. Whether of Uncleanly Habits either by Day or Night 
9. Whether offensive to Decency - - - - 
10. Whether known to be a Parent - - - 
11. Whether capable 4 nelping 5 in aragepold or other 
work - - 3 p 

Date 


: 


Extracts from Medical Certtficates. 


[Here follows all Reports of visits to the patient by Commissioners or Deputy Commissioners, all minutes, Interviews, 
and a Précis of all Correspondence regarding the Patient.] 





[The following Forms applicable to Private Patients correspond generally, mutatis mutandis, to 


those used for Pauper Patients. | 


[Form F 2.] 


FORM OF APPLICATION TO THE GENERAL BOARD OF LUNACY TO SANCTION THE RECEPTION OF 


_A PRIVATE PATIENT INTO A PRIVATE DWELLING, SPECIALLY LICENSED OR OTHERWISE. 


oe it appears pas the subjoined Statement and accompanying Medical Certificate, that 
is of unsound mind, and a proper person for residence in a Private Dwelling, May it please (1) To be 


your Honourable Board to sanction 


in the Parish of 


_. Dated at 
One thousand nine hundred and 


being placed under the care of signed by the 

at nearest rela- 

tive or other 

person occu- 

pying a re- 

sponsible 

———=——-—~ position to= 
wards the 
patient, other 
than the 
person under 
whose care 
the patient is 
proposed to 
be placed. 


(Signature) (1) Se a a 
(Designation and Residence) 


this day of 


STATEMENT 


Referred to in the foregoing Application. 


. Christian Name and Surname of Patient at length — - 
Age - yt Sa J s ‘ 3 § 
. Length of time Insane - - - - . < 


. Whether ever under Treatment in an Asylum, and 
"where - - - " . 2 . e 


‘5. Christian Name and Surname, and place of Abode, 
of nearest known Relative of the Patient, and 
Degree of Relationship - - - - - 

6. Degree of Relationship (if any) to the person with 
whom it is proposed to place the Patient - - - 

|7. Name and. Address of Curator Bonis, if Patient’s 
Estate is under Curatory - - > - 


mo DO 
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MEDICAL CERTIFICATE. 


(2) When J, the undersigned (2) being a registered Medical Practitioner, and in actual practice 


do hereby certify, on soul and conscience, that I have this day at 


in the County of 


visited and personally examined 
and that the said 
is of unsound mind 


and a proper Person to reside in a Private Dwelling under Care and Treatment, and that I have formed this opinion 


upon the following grounds, viz. :— 


1. Facts indicating Insanity observed by myself : 


2. Other facts indicating Insanity communicated to me by others : 
3. Facts indicating that the Patient may properly be placed in a Private Dwelling : 
And I further certify that, in my opinion, the.cireumstances in which the Patient will be placed, are suitable for 


proper care and treatment. 


(Name and Medical Designation) 








(Place of abode) ——————____________—— 


Dated this day of 


Any further particulars which the Medical Man may consider it proper to bring under the notice of the Board may be 


here stated. 


One thousand nine hundred and 


Nee Re 


[Directions to Guardians 


DiIrEcTIONS TO PERSONS RECEIVING PrivaTE PATIENTS 
Into PRIVATE DWELLINGS WITH THE SANCTION OF 
THE GENERAL BoARD OF COMMISSIONERS IN 
LUNACY. 


Bedding and Sleeping Rooms. 


Guardians shall see that the sleeping room occupied by 
a Patient is well ventilated, that the bed is comfortable, 
and that the bed coverings are suitable and sufficient for 
the season of the year. Male patients shall occupy 
separate beds. Two female patients shall only share the 
same bed if their habits are such as not to make that 
arrangement undesirable, and if they both share the same 
bed willingly. In such cases a bed must always be 
available in the house to meet cases of illness. 


Clothing. 


They shall take care that every Patient is furnished with 
at least one full change of clothing, and they shall keep all 
articles of clothing clean and in good repair. 


Cleanliness. 


The Guardians or Nurses shall attend strictly to the 
personal cleanliness of every Patient under their care. 


Food. 


The food must always be sufficient in quantity, of good 
quality, carefully cooked, and neatly served. 


Occupation. 


The Guardians shall do all they can to get Patients to 
employ themselves in occupations suited to their habits 
and ability. It is desirable that every Patient who is fit 
for it should have outdoor exercise every day when the 
weather is suitable, and that they should be encouraged, 
as far as possible, to attend Divine Service. 


General Treatment.* 


They shall, as much as possible, treat the Patients as 
members of their own families, and shall do all that they 


of Private Patients. | 


can to protect them from harm, and to improve their health 
and increase their happiness. Guardians must clearly 
understand that punishment of any kind or mechanical 
restraint in any form is absolutely forbidden. 


Medical Care. 


In the event of bodily illness or accident, or of any 
marked change being apparent in the mental condition of 
a Patient, the local Medical Visitor should at once be called 
in, and his instructions must be carefully followed. 


Accidents, &c¢. 


In addition to calling in medical aid, as required by the 
preceding Direction, the Guardians shall immediately 
report to the General Board all serious accidents to 
Patients or other untoward occurrences gravely affecting 
their well-being. 

Visits by Officials. 

They shall carefully keep in a readily accessible place 
the Book in which the local Medical Visitor records his 
visits, and they shall take care to bring under the notice of 
that official, and of the Visiting Commissioner, any matter 
or occurrence which concerns the well-being and comfort 
of a Patient, or the suitability of a Patient for treatment 
in a Private Dwelling. 


Note.* 


The following is an Extract from the Lunacy Act of 1857:— 

“Ifany... person. . . having the care of any person 
detained as a lunatic patient under this Act, shall wilfully 
maltreat, abuse, or neglect any person so detained, to the 
injury of such person, or if any person detaining or taking, 
or having the care or charge, or concerned, or taking part 
in the custody, care, or treatment of any lunatic or person 
alleged to be a lunatic, in any way abuse, ill-treat, or 
wilfully neglect such lunatic or alleged lunatic, sucht) .-.-- 
person shall be guilty of an offence, and for every such 
offence be liable in a penalty not exceeding one hundred 
pounds, or to be imprisoned for any period not exceeding 
six months.” 





[Form of Visiting Book kept in houses of Private Patients. | 


Section 13 or THE Act 29 anv 30 Vict. Cap. 51. 





“No PERSON shall receive or keep any person as a 
Lunatic for gain without the Order of the Sheriff or 
the Sanction of the Board; and any person who shall 
receive or keep in his house any such person, or any 
person alleged to be a Lunatic, shall, within fourteen 
clear days thereafter, make application for such Order 
or Sanction: Provided always, that when the Lunatic 
is a Pauper Lunatic such application shall be made by 
the Inspector of the Poor, and it shall be lawful in such 


case for the Sheriff to grant his Order on one Medical 
Certificate: and every such Lunatic shall be visited, 
as often as the Board shall regulate, by a Medical person, 
who shall enter in a Book to be kept in such house the 
date of each visit, and the condition of the mental and 
bodily health of the Lunatic at each such visit; and 
any Medical person who shall make any such entry 
without having visited the Patient within seven days of 
making such entry, or who shall knowingly make any 


ae ee ee ee ee ee 


—S -S 


tm ~ 
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false entry in such Book, shall be liable in a Penalty 
not exceeding Ten Pounds for each offence: and it shall 
be in the power of the Board to order such inspection 
and visitation of every such house from time to time 
as to them shall seem proper: and every person detaining 
or aiding in detaining any such Lunatic, or any person 
who on inquiry is found to be a Lunatic without the 
Order of the Sheriff or Sanction of the Board, or after 


Name of Patient - - - - - - - - 
State of Mental Health - - - - - - - 
State of Bodily Health - - - - - . : 
Are the circumstances in which the Patient is placed 
suitable for the promotion of comfort and the 
carrying out of medical treatment? - - - 
Does the provision made for the Patient fairly correspond 
to the rate of board paid? - . - - - 
Suggestions which seem likely to be useful - - - - 
Signature 
Date 


N.B.—Unless the particulars enumerated above are 
severally noted at each visit, the General Board of Lunacy 
will not regard the conditions on which their sanction has 
been granted as having been fulfilled. If the patient on 
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such Order or Sanction has been withdrawn, shall be 
liable in a Penalty not exceeding Twenty Pounds.” 


Visits at intervals of about month s 
(irrespective of such visits as may be necessary in consequence 
of bodily ill-health or changes of mental state) are required 
by the General Board of Lunacy to be paid by the Medical 
Attendant during each year in the case of 


account of accident or illness receives more frequent visitation 
than is prescribed by the Board it is required that such visita- 
tion shall be noted in this book. 





[Forms used for Liberation of Patients on Trial 
Pauper Patients. 


25 and 26 Vict. 


or Probation, and applicable alike to Private and 


Period—exceeding 28 days, but not to exceed one year. | 


[Form G. 
Cap. 54, Sect. 16. 


293- 


(1) If Luna- 


APPLICATION TO GENERAL BOARD OF LUNACY TO SANCTION THE LIBERATION ON TRIAL OR Me 7% not a 
PROBATION OF A LUNATIC. 


I, the undersigned, hereby request the Sanction of the General Board of Lunacy for the Liberation on Trial of 


at present a Patient in 


for a period of (2) 


Asylum, and (1) 


; and I subjoin a Statement of Particulars regarding 


Pauper: insert 
** detained at 
my instance, 
or whose 
nearest 
known Rela- 
tive I am.’ 

Tf Lunatic is 


the circumstances in which it is proposed to place the said Patient, and a Medical Coui@onia with respect to the Patient’s ee 
mental and bodily condition; and I undertake, on or before the expiry of the said period, to replace the patient in insert ‘ 


the Asylum, if necessary, or to transmit to the Board, and to the Superintendent of the Asylum, a report of the mental 
state of the Patient, and a notice of the manner of the Patient’s disposal ; 


the Rules of the Board. 
Signature, 


and in all other respects to comply wit 


Address of Applicant, if Patient is a Private Patient\ 


‘or Parish of Chargeability, if a Pawper, 
Date, 


J 


STATEMENT. 


1. Christian Name and Surname of Patient - - - 
Sex and Age - - - - - - - 
Date of Admission into Wega - - 
.. Name and Address of the person with wae Patan 
is to be placed’ - - - - . - - 
Parish in which proposed residence is situated - - 
Nature and weekly amount of Parochial Relief, 
not including Clothing - - - - - - 
Whether previously under care in a private dwelling 
as a certified Lunatic ele to the Board ; when 
and where ? 
Whether there is any pikes Canes in the Poe 
and if so, Name and Parish of chargeability - - 


PN Us kd 


- - - = 2 





MEDICAL CERTIFICATE. 


I, the undersigned, being the Medical Superintendent of the (1) 


have this day seen and personally examined 


the 


Patient named in the above Application, and hereby report and certify, with respect to the Patient’s mental state, 


that (2) 
and with respect to the Patient’s bodily health 


and condition, that (3) 


And I further certify that I consider the said Patient to be suitable for being liberated on trial for a period of (4) 


Dated this 
nine hundred and a 


Norz.—The Sanction of the Board when granted will be forwarded to the Asylum Superintendent as his authority for the 


liberation of the Patient. 


103.—IIL. 





day of 


2? 


Pauper four 


* tic of the Par- 


ish of Pa 
(2) State 
period, which 
must not ex: 
ceed twelve 
months. 


(1) Name 
Asylum. 

(2) Insert 
Particulars. 

(3) Insert 
Particulars. 

(4) State 
Period, which 


One thousand must not ex- 


ceed twelve 
months. 
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SANCTION BY THE GENERAI BOARD OF LUNACY FOR LIBERATION OF A PATIENT 
ON TRIAL. 


An Application having been made to the GENERAL Boarp oF ComMissionERS IN Lunacy, and having been duly 


considered, for the Liberation on Trial of 
in 


a Patient 
together with the 


accompanying Statement and Medical Certificate, I hereby, by AUTHORITY OF THE BoaRp, sanction the liberation 


of the said Patient until 


Dated at Edinburgh, this day of 


190. 


Commissioner in Lunacy. 


One thousand nine hundred and 


Notices to be sent by Superintendents in connection with Probationary Sanctions :~ 


(1) Notice of Patient leaving Asylum. 


(2) Notice of Patient returning to Asylum, if replaced. 


(3) Notice of any Sanction not acted on. 





[Circular sent in Pauper eases near close of Probationary Period. | 


PAUPER PATIENTS ON PROBATION, 
(Please quote) Probation No. 


General Board of Lunacy for Scotland, 
Edinburgh, 190°. 
Str,—With reference to the liberation on trial of 


I beg to point out that it will be necessary, before the 
when the period of probation expires, 
in the event of the patient not being replaced in the 
Asylum, to transmit to the Board a Medical Certificate, 
to the effect either that the patient (1) is\recovered, or (2) is 
still of unsound mind.* If recovery has not taken place, 
the certificate must further state whether asylum treat- 
ment is or is not necessary, and you must inform the 
Board of the manner in which the patient has been dis- 
posed of, and state whether the patient has been, or is to 
be, removed from the Poor Roll. 
If the patient has not recovered, and if it is proposed 
to continue out door parochial relief, the certificate should 
be inserted upon the form attached to Form D, and ap- 


plication on that Form—which in probationary cases 
requires to be accompanied by this one certificate only— 
must be made for the sanction of the Board to the dis- 
posal of the patient in a private dwelling. 

You are equested to notify also to the Superintendent 
of the Asylum in what mental state the patient remains, 
and the manner of disposal. I am, sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
T. W. L. SPENCE, 
Secretary. 
To the 
Inspector of Poor 
of 


* Note—Care should be taken to avoid describing the 
patient’s mental state in terms, such as ‘‘ so far recovered,” 
which leave room for doubt as to whether the patient is to be 
regarded as sane or insane. The manner of legal disposal of 
the patient in many cases depends upon whether he is certified 
to be sane or insane. A definite statement on the point is 
therefore often indispensable, and the absence of it may 
necessitate a further certificate being called for. 





[Cireular sent in Private Cases near close of Probationary Period. | 


PRIVATE PATIENTS ON PROBATION. 
(Please quote) Probation No. 


General Board of Lunacy for Scotland, 
Edinburgh, 190 . 
With reference to the liberation on trial of 

. I beg to point out that it will be necessary, 
before the when the period of probation 
expires, to replace h_ in the Asylum from which he was 
removed, or to transmit to the Board a Medical Certificate, 
to the effect either (1) that the patient is recovered, or (2) 
that he is still of unsound mind. In the latter case the 
certificate must further state that Asylum treatment is 


no longer necessary; and notice must be given of the 
manner in which the patient has been disposed of 

An application to the Board on form F 2, which will 
be supplied here on request, is necessary in the case of a 
non-recovered patient in a private dwelling who is kept 
for profit or for whom the board is paid. . 

You are requested to notify also to the Superintendent 
of the Asylum in what mental state the patient remains, 
and the manner of disposal. I am, 


Your obedient Servant, 
T. W. L. Spence, 
Secretary. 


[Rules for Liberation of Putients on Probation will be found further on under “ Insti uctions to Inepectors of Poor.” | 
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[Forms of Application for Special Licences—Private and Pauper—and of Licence (same form for each 
class) when more than one Insane Person is received into a Private Dwelling. | 


25 & 26 Vict. Cap. 54, Sect. 5. [F.] 


APPLICATION FOR SPECIAL LICENCE TO OCCUPIER OF HOUSE FOR RECEPTION OF PAUPER 
LUNATICS NOT EXCEEDING FOUR IN NUMBER. 


I, the undersigned, Inspector of Poor of the Parish of in the 
County of » hereby make application to the General 
Board of Commissioners in Lunacy for Scotland for a Special Licence for the House occupied by 

at : in the Parish 
of ' for the reception and detention of not more than four 


Pauper Lunatics ; and I subjoin a statement of Particulars, and a Certificate by a Medical Practitioner, as to the 
capabilities of the said House ; and I certify that, to the best of my knowledge and belief, the said 
is of good moral character, and a proper person to be entrusted with the care of patients. 
(Signature of Inspector) ————_——_—_—_—__— 
Dated at the day of One 
thousand nine hundred and 


STATEMENT. 


1. Locality of house - : : : . . : 
2. Full Christian name, surname, and occupation of 


occupier - - - - > - . P 
3. Number of rooms in house which have windows : 
4, Size of room or rooms which are to be given up to 
patients - - - - 3 = : 4 
5. Position in the house of the room or rooms to be set 
apart for the patients (1) - - - - 


6. Number of sane inmates, distinguishing children, 
7. Number, sex, and age of sane boarders or lodgers, 


if any of the sane inmates aresuch — - . : 
8. Total number of patients whom it is proposed to 
accommodate (2) - - - : 5 ‘ 


9. Is a separate bed provided for each patient ? 


10. If occupier has at present charge of a patient, or has 
had such charge at any former time, state patient’s 


name and parish - : - Ae Ba : 
11. Distance from house of medical officer - : : 
12. Distance from house of inspector of poor = - : 





CERTIFICATE BY A MEDICAL MAN, 


I, the undersigned (3) 
hereby certify, on soul and conscience, that I have within the last fourteen days carefully examined the House occupied 


at 5 
that it stands in a healthy situation, is in good repair, and will afford comfortable and appropriate accommodation 
for Pauper Lunatics, who are not dangerous, and do not require Asylum treatment. And I further certify 


that, to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
is a proper person to be intrusted with the care of such Patients. 
(Signature)——_——_—_——_—— ees Wen ees ee 
Dated at the day of One thousand nine 
hundred and 


(1) The position of the room or rooms should be given in such a way as to make it possible to determine, when the house 
is being visited, whether the patients are occupying the room or rooms designed for their use when the licence was given. 

(2) The Board will not grant a special licence for more than 7’'wo Pauper Lunatics except on the recommendation of a 
Commissioner or Deputy-Commissioner. 

(3) State medical qualification. 











[Form F 3.] 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SPECIAL LICENCE FOR HOUSES FOR THE RECEPTION OF PRIVATE 
PATIENTS NOT EXCEEDING FOUR IN NUMBER. 


I, the undersigned occupier of 
the house situated at , in the parish of 
and county of , hereby make application to the 


General Board of Commissioners in Lunacy for Scotland, for a Special License for the reception and detention, within 
the said house, of not more than four Lunatics, all of whom shall be maintained from private funds; and I subjoin 
a Statement of Particulars, and a Certificate by a Medical Practitioner, as to the capabilities of the said house. 

(Signature) —-—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 


103.—ITT. 2P2 
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STATEMENT OF PARTICULARS. 


1. Locality of house’ - - - - - - - 
2. Name and occupation of occupier - - - - 
3. Number and size of rooms - - . - - 
4. Number of sane inmates, distinguishing children - - 
5. Number and sex of patients whom it is proposed to 
receive - - - - - - - - 
(Signature)———__, 
Dated at this day o One 


thousand eight hundred and 





CERTIFICATE BY A MEDICAL MAN. 


I, the undersigned (1) » hereby certify on soul 
| and conscience, that I have within the last fourteen days carefully examined the house occupied by 

al | is at ‘ J * 
in a healthy situation, is in good repair, and will afford comfortable and appropriate accommodation for 
Lunatics, who are not dangerous, and do not require Asylum treatment. And I further certify that, to the best of 


that it stands 


my knowledge and belief, : is a proper person to be entrusted with the 
care of such Patients. 
(Signature) 
Dated at this day of One thousand 


eight hundred and 
(1) State medical qualification. 





| 


25 & 26 Vict. Cap. 54, Sect. 5. 


| SPECIAL LICENCE BY THE COMMISSIONERS IN LUNACY FOR THE RECEPTION INTO A PRIVATE 
DWELLING OF NOT MORE THAN FOUR LUNATICS. 


By authority of the General Board of Commissioners in Lunacy for Scotland, I hereby certify that the Board have 
considered and approved of the Application of : 
| for a Special License to place Lunatics in a house situated at ; 

in the parish of and that they authorise and 
empower -to use and employ the said 
house and premises for the reception of ' 
Lunatics, until this Licence is renounced or recalled. 
i| GIVEN at EDINBURGH, this 


thousand nine hundred and 


‘day of One 


Secretary. - 





[The following Certificate of Temporary Residence does not in any case require to be sent or 
communicated to Board. | 


20 & 21 Vict. Cap. 71, Sect. XLI., and 29 & 30 Vict. Cap. 51, Sect. XIII. 


1, ; : a Medical Person duly — 
qualified in terms of the Act 21 and 22 Vict. Cap. 90, certify on Soul and Conscience that (1) 
is afflicted with (2) 


,but that the Malady is 
not confirmed, and that I consider it expedient, with a view to 


recovery, that 


should be placed in (3) for a 
| temporary residence of (4) months. 
‘ Name and Medical Designation, 
Place of Abode,——_—_—_—_— $$ 
DateD this day of One 


M thousand nine hundred and 


1 Name and design the Patient. 


3 Specify the H in which t i i kept. 
FStutatueatsue cum pecify the House in which the Patient is to be kept 


4 Specify a time, NOT EXCEEDING Srx Montxs. 


|Regulations by the Board with regard to the reception of Private Patients into Private Dwellings. | 





rte OF THE STATUTE AND REGULATIONS BY THE GENERAL BoarRD oF LUNACY REGARDING THE 
CCOMMODATION IN PrRivaTE DweE.Liines or INSANE PATIENTS MAINTAINED OUT OF PRIVATE Funps. 


20 & 21 Vice. Cap. 71, Sect. 9, and 29 & 30 Vict. Cap. 51, Sect. 18. 





Section 1 I. The term “lunatic” is defined b i i 
Se eet y statute to II. A person of unsound mind, living with relatives i 
H| 28 cer Vict. include every person certified by awo medical persons others who receive no remuneration for the patient's clea © 30 
Cap. to be a “lunatic,” an “insane person,” an “ idiot,’ it 


Definition of a “* Lunatic.” 


or a “ person of unsound mind.” 


Insane Persons living with Relatives or others who are 
not Remunerated for keeping them. 





tenance, may reside in a private dwelling without ap Cap. 51 
order of the sheriff or the sanction of the Board 
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onl4,29 But if the patient's mental derangement has endured 
Vict. for a period of one year, and is of such a nature as to 
D1 require compulsory confinement to the house, or res- 
traint or coercion of any kind, the occupier of the house 
shall report the facts to the Board, and shall state the 
reasons which render it desirable that the patients should 

remain under private care. 


_ Lemporary Residence of Patients in Private Dwellings. 


m 13,29 III. A person suffering from incipient or transitory. 
Vict. mental disorder may be temporary received, and kept 
1; and for profit, in any private dwelling, without an order 


aie of the sheriff or the sanction of the Board. But such 
71, .. temporary residence shall not exceed a period of six 


months, and the occupier must be authorised to receive 
the patients under a certificate granted in the subjoined 
form, copies of which may be obtained from the Board, 


J, LZ. M., a medical person duly qualified in terms 
of the Act [specify the Act], certify on soul and con- 
science that C. D. [name and design the patient] is 
afflicted [state the nature of the disease], but that the 
malady is not confirmed, and that I consider it 
expedient, with « view to his recovery, that he 
should be placed [specify the house in which the 
patient is to be kept] for a temporary residence of 
[specify a time, not exceeding six months]. 


Date. 


Signature and Designation. 
Place of Abode. 


Permanent Residence of Insane Persons. in Private 
Dwellings. 


n 13,28 IV. Authority for the reception and permanent resi- 

Vict. dence in a private dwelling of a person of unsound mind 

1. to whom the provisions of the foregoing regulations 
II. or III. are applicable, who is maintained out of private 
funds, and for whose maintenance or care the occupier 
of the house is remunerated, shall be obtained by appli- 
cation to the Board of Lunacy according to a Form 
(F 2) of which they will supply a copy on request. 

Such application is unnecessary if the patient has been 
received into the house on a sheriff's order; but the 
fact that such order has been obtained must be intimated 
‘to the Board. 

The legal penalty for receiving a patient under the 
circumstances specified in this rule, without an order 
of the sheriff or the sanction of the Board, is £20. 

The following rules in regard to patients received into 
private dwellings under the authority of the Board or of 
the sheriff must be carefully observed :— 


(1) Notice of the reception, removal, or death, of 
every patient authorised by the Board or by the 
sheriff to reside in a private dwelling, must be given 
to the Board by the occupier of the house within 
three days after its occurrence; and in case of 
removal, the patient’s mental condition at the time 
of leaving, and the place to which he has been removed 
shall be specified. 


(2) Every such patient shall be visited as often as 


the Board may require by a medical man, who shall 
enter a record of his visit in a visiting book which is 
supplied by the Board free of charge. The patient 
will further be visited and reported on by an officer 
of the Board at such times as they may direct. 


(3) Not more than one insane person can be legally 
received into any private dwelling, unless the occupier 
hold a special licence granted under the conditions 
laid down in Regulation VI. 


Patients under Curatory. 


V. (1) Every person to whom a Curator Bonis has Section 17,29 


been appointed by the Court of Session on account of & 30 Vict. 
mental imperfection, whether such mental imper- ©ap. 51. 
fection does or does not amount to lunacy as defined 
on page 296, is subject to visitation by the officers of 
the Board as often as may be deemed necessary. 

(2) The foregoing Regulations II. and IV. do not 
apply to all persons who are under curatory on 
account of mental imperfection, but only to those of 
them whose mental imperfection amounts to lunacy 
as defined on page 296. 

(3) The Board shall be promptly informed of the 
change of residence or death of any patient under 
curatory. 


Private Dwellings with Special Licences. 


VI. Not more than one insane person can be legally Section 5, : 


received into a private dwelling unless its occupier hold & 26 Vict. 
a special licence from the Board for the reception of a C@P- 54 
number not exceeding four patients. This licence is 

granted free of charge under the following conditions :— 


(1) Application for the licence shall be made by 
the occupier of the house according to a Form (F 3) 
which is supplied by the Board. 


(2) All the provisions of Regulation IV. applicable 
to private dwellings not specially licensed, as to 
obtaining the Board’s sanction for the residence of 
patients,and as to intimating their reception, removal, 
or death, and providing for their regular medical 
visitation, shall be equally applicable to those private 
dwellings which are specially licensed. 


(3) The obtaining of a sheriff's order for the re- 
ception of a patient into a specially licensed private 
dwelling does not obviate the necessity for the 
Board’s sanction being obtained in the usual way. 


(4) Notice of the admission and departure of every 
boarder, not being a lunatic, who is received into a 
specially licensed private dwelling shall be given to 
the Board within three days as in the case of a lunatic. 


(5) Special licences may at any time be cancelled by 
the Board for any reason which they shall deem 
sufficient. 


General Board of Lunacy, 

- Edinburgh, 3rd February, 1880. 
Approved, 

J. Don-WavcuHopE, 

Chairman of the Board. 


APPENDIX. 


The following are the forms referred to in the foregoing 
regulations. They are supplied free of charge on applica- 
tion at the office of the Board, 51, Queen Street, Edin- 
burgh :— 


(F 2) Application to the Board for their sanction 
to the residence of a private patient in a private 
dwelling—specially licensed or otherwise. 


(F 3) Application to the Board for a special licence 
for the reception of more than one and not more 
than four private patients into a private dwelling. 

Form of medical certificate authorising the resi- 
dence of a patient in a private dwelling for a period not 
exceeding six months. 

Medical attendant’s visiting book for a private 
patient in a private dwelling. 


a 


Intimation 
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PAUPER LUNATICS. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE GUIDANCE OF INSPECTORS OF THE Poor IN THE DISPOSAL AND MANAGEMENT OF 


PauPER Lun ATICS, PREPARED BY THE GENERAL BOARD OF CoMMISSION ERS IN Lunacy FOR SCOTLAND. 


1895, 


Persons Legally Recognised as Pauper Lunatics. 
1, The term “lunatic” is defined by the statute to 


and Disposal include every person certified by two registered medical 


of Pauper 
Lunatics. 


Definition of 
“ Pauper 
Lunatie.”’ 


Duty of 
Inspector in 
regard to 
ascertaining 
Lunacy, and 
intimating 
Pauper 
Lunatics. 
Intimation 
and Disposal 
of Pauper 
Lunatics. 


Lunatics 
alleged to be 
Dangerous 
or Offensive 
to Public 


Decency and 


practitioners to be a lunatic, an insane person, an idiot, 
or a person of unsound mind. 

A “pauper lunatic” is any lunatic on whose behalf 
any allowance or assistance is granted by any parish 
council, whether such lunatic be a pauper, or be a 
dependant. 


Duty of Inspectors of Poor to intimate all Pawper Lunatics. 


2. If an inspector of poor has reason to think that any 
pauper within his parish, or any person with whom he is 
called upon to deal, not being already a certified lunatic, 
S an insane person, an idiot, or a person of unsound 
mind, it will be his duty to obtain a certificate as to 
the person’s mental state from a registered medical 
practitioner, and to be guided by what is said therein 
as to whether a second medical certificate should be 
obtained, with a view to the person being intimated and 
provided for as a pauper lunatic. 

If such person is duly certified to be a lunatic, the 
inspector of poor shall within seven days, under a statutory 
penalty of £10 in case of failure, notify the fact to the 
chairman of the parish council, and shall, also within 
the same period, intimate to the Secretary of the General 
Board of Lunacy (hereinafter called the Board) the name 
and residence of the pauper lunatic, and such further 
particulars as may be called for according to Form I 1 (see 
Specimens of forms at page 283 post). The inspector 
of poor should make a like notification and intimation in 
the case of any private lunatic in an asylum becoming 
chargeable as a pauper to the parish of which he in 

inspector.* 

3. Inspectors of poor may deal with insane persons, 
under Section 15 of the Act, 25 & 26 Vict., c. 54, on the 


ground that they are dangerous to themselves or others, 
or are offensive to public decency. For the duty of 








rg : 
* In such a case the names of the medical men who certified 
insanity may be omitted from Form T 1. 
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inspectors in such cases, or in the case of insane persons Cases of — 
whose right to parochial relief is doubtful, see Minute of Doubtful 
the Local Government Board (then Board of Super- Pauperism 
vision) of 16th December, 1869, at page 119 of that ; 
Board’s “ Rules, Instructions, and Recommendations” 

(1890). 


4. Whenever an intimated pauper lunatic of any Inspector 
parish becomes chargeable to any other parish, notice of Intimate 
transference of liability shall be sent to the Board on Transferen 
Form I., both by the inspector of poor of the parish by °f Liabilit 
which liability is admitted, and by the inspector of poor 
of the parish which has ceased to be liable. 


Ways in which Pauper Lunatics may be provided for. 


5. The inspector of poor shall, within twenty-one days 
after intimation of a pauper lunatic has been made to the 
Board, provide for his care in one or other of the following 
ways :— 


(a) By removing him to an asylum, under the By Remo 
procedure set forth in Rules 8-10; or . to an 
: : . Asylum. 
(b) By removing him to the lunatic wards of a By Remoy 
Poorhouse licensed for inoffensive and incurable to the 
patients, under the procedure set forth in Rule 11 ; or Lunatic 


(c) By removing him to an institution for the Mba of 
training of imbecile children, under the procedure set 7 °°", 0U® 


forth in Rule 12 ; or as ae 


(d) By placing him in a private dwelling with the School fo 
sanction of the Board, under the procedure and Imbecile 


subject to the conditions set forth in Rules 31-41. By boul 
1 
6. In the event of the inspector of poor failing to provide in a Pri 


for the patient’s care in one or other of the methods above Dwelling. 
mentioned within twenty-one days after being required Board 
to do so by the Board, removal to an asylum may be Temove 










carried out by the Board at the expense of the parish. Lunatic i 
. ‘ Asylum, 
7. If the relatives of a pauper lunatic, whose removal Inspector 


to an establishment for the insane it is desired to carry fails. 
out, refuse to permit such removal, the inspector shall Refusal o 
report the case immediately to the parish council for Relatives 


instructions how to proceed. permit 
Removal. 
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r Procedure to be followed in removing a Pauper Lunatic to an 
ics in Asylum. 


a 8. The asylum to which the lunatic is removed shall be 

— that of the district in which his parish of settlement is 

sylum situated; or, if there is no district asylum, such other 

that of asylum as may take the place of a district asylum under 

matic’s agreements and arrangements having the sanction of the 

t or =Board. On special application the Board may, under 
exceptional circumstances, sanction the residence of a 
pauper lunatic in an asylum other than that of his district 
or parish. 


val of With regard to the removal of female patients to and 


r to {rom asylums, see Appendix C, page 303 post. 


om With regard to obtaining the assistance of the con- 
ns. stabulary in removing to asylums lunatics who are 


ince of dangerous, see Appendix C, page 303 post. 
bulary 


oving 9. In the case of a pauper lunatic being within a parish 
rous which is admittedly not the parish of settlement, and 
cs. being in a state requiring immediate removal to an asylum, 
Luna- the inspector of poor of such parish may either remove 
- a the lunatic temporarily to the asylum of the lunacy 
. district in which such parish is situated, or, with the 
* coneurrence of the inspector of the parish of settlement, 
directly to the asylum of the lunacy district to which the 

parish of settlement belongs. 


ons to 10. Pauper lunatics are admitted into asylums on the 

erved sheriff’s order, which is granted on the petition of the 

7p. 2 inspector of poor, on Form A. (see specimens of Forms 

Ps at page 304a ost et seq.). In filling up this Form the 
marginal directions on it should be carefully read and 
strictly adhered to. The following points must also be 
borne in mind :— 


sheriffs (a) The sheriff granting the order may be either (1) 
rant the sheriff of the county in which the lunatic is 
In resident or is found ; or (2) the sheriff of the county 
ual in which the asylum is situated. 
yf (b) The dates of the medical certificates must be 
1 Cer- earlier than the date of the petition, but not by more 
a than fourteen days. 
a (c) One of the certifiers may be the medical super- 
intendent, or consulting or assistant physician of the 
asylum in which the pauper lunatic is to be placed, 
privided it be not a private asylum. The certifiers 
must be registered medical men in actual practice. 
within (d) The admission of the patient to the asylum 
Inder must take place within fourteen days of the date of 
2 acted the sheriffs order, unless it has been granted by the 
Sheriff of Orkney or Shetland, in which case twenty- 
one days are allowed. 
rary (e) A lunatic whose case is certified by any regis- 


on. tered medical practitioner to be one of emergency, 
e may, without any order by the sheriff, be received 
a pt into an asylum for a period not exceeding three days 
ate from the time of his being brought to it. The 
document on which the patient is received should, 
however, show at whose instance the patient is sent to 
the asylum, and this should be indicated by the 
inspector of poor previously filling up and signing the 
request for reception attached to Form A. 

(f) For every order granted by the sheriff for the 
admission of a pauper lunatic into any royal or 
district asylum, a fee of two shillings and sixpence is 
payable to the sheriff-clerk for the general purposes 
of the Lunacy Act. No fee is payable for a sherifi’s 
order for admission of a patient to a parochial asylum. 


Order. 


Procedure for placing a Pauper Lunatic in the Lunatic 
Wards of a Poorhouse with a Restricted Licence. 


ion of 11. Pauper lunatics who are both harmless and in- 

Sto capable of deriving benefit from treatment in an asylum 

: are admitted into lunatic wards of poorhouses licensed 

of solely for the reception of such patients, by sanction of 

88+ the Board granted on the petition of the inspector of poor, 
according to Form C. (see specimens of Forms at page 304d 
post et seg.). The certificate cf insanity attached to the 

_ Form must not be signed by the medical attendant of the 
lunatic wards of the poorhouse in which it is proposed to 
place the patient; and the application must be accom- 
panied by a second certificate of insanity, unless the 
patient is already a duly certified and intimated lunatic 
when application is made. 


— 


Procedure for placing a Pauper Child of unsound Mind 
in a Training School for Imbecile Children. 


12. Pauper children of unsound mind, who are capable Admission of 
of deriving benefit from training and treatment in training Children to 


schools for imbecile children, are admitted into such 
institutions by sanction of the Board granted on applica- 
tion by the inspector of poor, accompanied by two 
medical certificates according to Form M, except in the 
case of a child transferred from an asylum, when one 
certificate will suffice. (See specimens of Forms at 
page 304f post et seq.). 


Liberation, or Removal from the Poor-Roll, of Pawper 
Lunatics in Establishments for the Insane. 


13. When a pauper lunatic has recovered it is the 


duty of the superintendent of the establishment to 0 Recovered 


discharge him. 


Notwithstanding that recovery has taken place, it is 
desirable that a patient on being discharged should be 
handed over to the care of a friend or some suitable 
person, who will conduct him safely to his destination. 
Inspectors of poor should, therefore, whenever requested 
by the superintendent, make arrangements for removing 
such patients in safety to their homes, or to such other 
place as will afford due protection, and should, when 
practicable, enable them to resume their usual work 
under favourable conditions. A female patient when 
removed from an asylum must be accompanied by a 
person of her own sex. (See Appendix C, page 303 post). 


14. A pauper lunatic who has not recovered, not Liberation by 


being a dangerous lunatic committed at the instance of 
the procurator-fiscal, may be removed from any establish- 


ment for the insane and placed in a private dwelling as Unrecovered 
Lunatics, 
without 
removal from 
the Poor Roll. 


an outdoor patient, by a minute agreed to at a duly 
constituted meeting of the parish council chargeable 
with his maintenance, or of a committee thereof having 
due authority. On a copy of such minute, certified as 
correct by the chairman for the time of the parish council, 
being produced to, and left with, the superintendent of 
the establishment, such lunatic shall be discharged 
within seven days, unless the superintendent shall state 
in writing that in his opinion the patient is dangerous to 
himself or the public, or in any other way not a fit person 
to be discharged ; and in that case he shall not be removed 
by the inspector without the sanction of the board. 
(See Section 9, 29 and 30 Vict. cap. 51.) 


15. An unrecovered pauper lunatic in any establish- Removal from 
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Training 
Schools for 
Imbeciles. 


Liberation 


Lunatics. 


Parish 
Councils of 


ment for the Insane, not being detained therein as Poor Roll 


dangerous at the instance of the procurator-fiscal, may, by 
a minute granted at a duly constituted meeting of the 
parish council, or committee thereof having due authority, 
be removed from the Poor-roll and entrusted to the 
disposal of any party who shall produce sufficient evidence 
that he will provide in a manner satisfactory to the 
parish council for the patient’s care and treatment. But 
no lunatic who has thus been taken off the Poor Roll can 
be removed against the written representation of the 
superintendent that such removal would prove injurious 
to the lunatic or a risk to the public, except by the 
authority of the Board; and if his discharge is not so 
authorised, the parish council shall, failing the establish- 
ment by them of legal obligations for his support without 
parochial aid, continue to be responsible to the institution 
for the cost of his maintenance. (See Section 11, 29 and 
30 Vict. cap 51.) 


16. Whenever, as described in either of the two fore- 
going rules, an unrecovered pauper lunatic has been 
removed by a minute of the parish council, either from 
an establishment for the insane, or from the Poor-roll 
the inspector of poor shall, within fourteen days, intimate 
the fact to the Board, on Form H 4or I, as the case may 
require. (See Appendix C, page 303 post). If, after a 
patient is discharged, notice is not received from the 
inspector of poor of the patient’s removal from the 
Poor Roll, the Board will transmit a schedule to be 
filed up by the inspector; and if the patient has 
not been, or is not forthwith to be, removed from the 
Poor-roll, the inspector must fill up the statement of 
particulars and the Application attached to the schedule 
sent, with a view to obtaining the Board’s sanction to 
the arrangements which have been made for the 
patient’s care. In such cases no. medical certificate is. 
required to accompany the application. 


by Parish 
Councils of 


Unrecovered 


Lunatics in 
Establish- 
ments. 


Procedure 
following 


Liberation ot 
Unrecovered 
> Lunatics, 


Laberation of 
Unrecovered 
Lunatics 
detained at 
the instance 
of the Pro- 
eurator- 
Fiscal. 


Superinten- 
dents may 
initiate 
discharge of 
Unrecovered 
Lunatics. 


Liberation of 
Unrecovered 
Lunatics in 
consequence 
of exclusion 
from the 
Annual 
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17. For the liberation of an wunrecovered pauper 
lunatic detained as dangerous at the instance of the 
procurator-fiscal, application must be made to the sheriff 
on certificates signed by two medical persons approved. 
of by the procurator-fiscal, bearing that such lunatic 
may be discharged without risk of injury to the public 
or to the lunatic; and if the lunatic is liberated, the 
inspector shall give intimation to the board, as directed 
in the foregoing rule. (See Section 19, 29 & 30 Vict. 
cap. 51.) 

18. Section 17 of the Act 25 & 26 Vict. cap. 54, pro- 
vides that if the superintendent of any establishment for 
the insane is of opinion that any pauper lunatic detained 
therein is so far recovered that he may be liberated 
without risk of injury to the public, or to the lunatic, 
he shall grant a certificate to that effect, or shall procure 
one from the medical officer of the establishment, and shall 
transmit 2 copy to the inspector of poor of the parish 
to which the lunatic is chargeable; and if the inspector 
fails within fourteen days from the despatch of such 
certificate to take steps for the liberation of the lunatic, 
the superintendent shall intimate the facts to the board, 
who may make inquiry into the circumstances, and, if 
they think proper, order the lunatic to ‘be discharged. 
A pauper lunatic discharged under the provisions of this 
section must be dealt with as an unrecovered lunatic, and 
the regulations as to his disposal must be observed as in 
the case of a lunatic removed by minute of a parish council 
(see Rule 16). 

19. Under Section VII. of the Act 29 & 30 Vict. cap. 
51, superintendents are required to certify, at every 
Ist January, occurring after the expiry of three years 
from the date on which the order of the sheriff was granted 
for a patient’s reception and detention in an asylum, that 
his further detention is necessary and proper for his 


Certificate by welfare or for the public safety; and in the event of a 


Superin- 
tendent. 


Form of 
Application 
for Proba- 
tionary 
Discharge. 


Visitation, 
eare, and 
treatment 
of Pauper 
Lunatics on 
Probation. 


Pauper 
Lunatics on 
Probation 
not to be 


removed from 


Poor Roll. 


Unsuitable 


pauper lunatic being excluded from this certificate, and 
being liberated as a consequence of his exclusion, the 
regulations as to his disposal must be observed as in the 
case of a lunatic discharged by a minute of the parish 
council (see Rule 16). 


Removal on Probation of Pauper Lunatics in Establish- 
ments for the Insane. 


20. Application for the sanction of the board to the 
discharge of patients on probation shall be made according 
to Form G. (see specimens of forms at page 293 post) ; 
but no patient sent to an asylum at the instance of the 
procurator-fiscal shall be liberated on probation without 
the observance of the statutory requirements applicable 
to such cases. The period of probation cannot exceed 
twelve months. 


21. Pauper lunatics discharged on probation shall, 
unless the board, on special application, regulate otherwise, 
be visited once in every three months, by a medical man 
appointed by the parish council, and once in every six 
months by the inspector of pcor,* who shall record their 
visits in the ‘‘ Visiting Book for Pauper Patients in Private 
Dwellings’’; and during the period of probation such 
patients remain subject to visitation by the Commissioners 
and generally to the board’s instructions applicable to 
patients sanctioned to reside permanently in private 
dwellings (see Rules 31-41). 


22. Though pauper lunatics on probation may require 
no parochial aid during the currency of the probationary 
period, they cannot during that time be removed from the 
Poor-roll, unless certified recovered, nor can any of the 
conditions on which sanction was granted be altered, 
without the sanction of the board. 


23. On the order of the Board, or on an entry being 


Patients to be made by the medical officer in the visiting book that the 


sent back to 


Asylum. 





*It not infrequently happens that patients, soon after 
being discharged from asylums on probation, enter service, or 
engage otherwise in work which renders them self-supporting, 
or which places them in positions where visitation by par- 
ochial officials would be injurious to their interests. In such 
cases the Board do not desire that patients should be visited 
by medical officers or inspectors of poor, and it will often, in 
such circumstances, be desirable to obtain a certificate of 
recovery, when that can be done without injury to the patient, 
or to get the patient to transmit such a certificate, with a view 
to the connection with the asylum being brought finally to an 
end. Such certificates should be sent to the Board, and a 
copy transmitted to the asylum superintendent. 


APPENDIX : 
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patient has ceased to be suitable for remaining out on 
probation, the inspector shall, within fourteen days there- 
after, remove him back to the asylum, and send notice to 
the Board that this has been done; and when for any 
reason it is deemed necessary to send the patient back to 
the asylum, the superintendent is bound to receive him 
on the simple demand for admission, provided the period 
of probation is still current. 










24. Before the period of probation expires, notice must Procedw 
be given to the Board that the patient is to be replaced in when pe 
an asylum, or a medical certificate must be transmitted of Prob 
to the effect, either (1) that the patient is recovered, or ** abou 
(2) that he is still of unsound mind. If the patient is of iat 
unsound mind and continues in the receipt of parochial 
relief, the certificate should be given according to form 
D.; and application according to that form—which in — 
probationary cases need only be accompanied by this 
one certificate—must be made to the Board for their 
sanction to the manner in which the patient is to be 
provided for. If the patient is no longer to receive 
parochial relief the fact should be stated. The superin- 
tendent of the asylum from which the patient has been 
removed should also, in all cases, be informed as to the 
patient’s mental condition at the close of the period of 
probation. 

25. In the event of the death of a patient taking place Death o 
during the currency of the probationary period, intimation Patient: 
should be at once sent to the asylum superintendent, on Prob 
with a medical certificate as to the cause of death. 7 


Procedure for transferring a Pauper Lunatic 
from one Establishment to another. 


26. A pauper Lunatic may be transferred from one Transfei 
asylum to another, (a) by sanction of the board, granted Lunatia 
on petition to them by the inspector of poor, with one one Asy 
medical certificate from any registered practitioner who another 
is not the medical officer or medical attendant of the Pysa™ 
asylum to which the patient is to be transferred, according Boe 
to Form B 2. (see specimens of forms at page 304c post). order of 
Or (b) the patient may be transferred on the sheriff's Sheriff, 
order, granted on two medical certificates according to A, a 
Form A. (see specimens of forms at page 304a post). } 


a 

27. Patients who are detained in lunatic wards of Transfe 
poorhouses licensed for harmless and incurable patients Lunatic 
only, cannot be transferred to asylums, or to those lunatic Wards 
wards of poorhouses (parochial asylums) which are Poorhor 
licensed for the reception and detention of patients suffer- oa I 
ing from all forms of insanity, except on the order of the Shoriff' 
sheriff, granted by application on Form A. Order 


28. The transfer of a pauper lunatic from any estab- Transfe 
lishment for the insane to the lunatic wards of a poor- Establi 
house licensed for harmless and incurable patients only, ne 
must be effected by application to the board on Form C. yanatic 


(see specimens of forms at page 304d post). Wards. 


29. The transfer of a pauper lunatic from an asylum P oorho 
to a training school for imbecile children, must be effected Transfe 
by application to the board on Form M. (see specimens make 
of forms at page 304f post). In such a case one medical “hoo 
certificate will be accepted as sufficient. Transfers from jj, vel 
training schools to asylums must be effected by applica- : 


tion to the sheriff on Form A. 


30. A patient out on probation from any asylum may Transfe 
be transferred during the currency of the probationary Patient 
period to any other asylum by application to the board while o 
on Form B 2 (see specimens of forms at page 304c post). Probati 
Notice of the date of such transference should be given | 
at once to the superintendent of the asylum from which 
the patient has been removed. 


6 


Pauper 
: ane ; - Lunati 
Procedure for placing Pauper Lunatics in Private Dwellings Private 


under sanction of the Board, and Conditions of Sanction. Dwellir 


31. Pauper lunatics who do not require asylum treat- p,, E 
ment may, on becoming chargeable, remain in private Lunati 
dwellings under suitable guardianship, with the sanction becomi 
of the board, which is granted on the application of the charges 
inspector of poor, accompanied by ¢wo medical certificates may re 
according to Form D. (see specimens of forms at page ™ *OY 
283 pest). Dwell 

P F Pauper 

32. Or they may be removed from establishments for [ynati 
the insane, and be placed under suitable guardianship in may be 
private dwellings under one or other of the procedures remove 
described in Rules 13-25. When the patient remains a from 
pauper, application for the board’s sanction must be made 
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blish- in the manner described in Rule 16, page 12, after the 
¢ pad patient has been discharged, and need not be accompanied 
: - by any medical certificate unless such be specially called 
lings. for. 

ecial 33. Not more than one pauper lunatic can be legally 


ise must placed in any private dwelling unless the occupier of 
tained such dwelling hold a special licence from the Board. This 
Private licence is granted on application by the inspector of 


ling COn- hoor, in accordance with the regulations laid down in- 


ng more Appendix A, page 302. 


a. 34. The sanctions granted by the board for the residence 
er of lunatics in private dwellings, whether singly, or in 
tics in numbers not exceeding four, are valid only for the par- 
ite ticular house and the particular guardian named in the 
lings. application. A pauper lunatic, whose residence in a 
anges private dwelling has been sanctioned, may, if need arises, 


esidence, he removed to another house or to other guardianship ; 


dian- ut whenever any such patient is removed to another 
bial dwelling, or is placed under another guardian, the inspector 
ance to of poor shall at once, after removal has taken place, inti- 


once Mate the facts to the board, with a view to their sanction 
ted. to the change being obtained (see Form H4 in list on 
page 287 post). Any alteration in the nature or amount 
of the parochial allowance shall also be at once reported 
to the board by letter. (See Rule 41.) 

35. Pauper lunatics sanctioned by the board to live in 
private dwellings must be comfortably housed, sufficiently 
fed and clothed and otherwise suitably provided for. 
They must be placed under the charge of properly re- 
munerated, efficient, and trustworthy guardians, whose 


nmmoda- 
Guar- 
hip, and 
ment of 
er 


ics in 

a duty it shall be to carry out carefully the board’s directions 

ings. tO persons receiving pauper patients, Appendix B, page 
302 post. ) 

tion by 36. Every pauper lunatic, whose residence in any 

al private dwelling has been sanctioned by the board, must 

rs. be visited within three weeks after such sanction has been 


granted, and at least once every three months thereafter, 
by a medical man appointed to perform that duty by the 
_ parish council of the parish to which the lunatic is charge- 
4 . able, unless the board shall, on special application by 
™ the inspector of poor, otherwise regulate such visits ; and 
ings, the medical officer shall at every such visit enter in the 
visiting book for pauper patients in private dwellings (see 
list of forms at page 304 post), which shall be kept in the 
house in which the lunatic resides, a report of the mental 
and bodily condition in which he found the lunatic, 
with any suggestions or recommendations for improving 
the condition of the patient which he may think desirable. 
Any medical person who shall make any such entry without 
having visited the patient within seven days previous to 
such entry, is liable in a penalty not exceeding £10 for 
every such offence (Section, 13, 29 & 30 Vict. cap. 51). 


nmen- 37. Suggestions or recommendations for improving a 
isby patient’s condition, recorded by the medical officer, shall 
al be at once reported by him to the inspector of poor of the 
tnot parish to which the lunatic is chargeable, who shall either 
d out to see that they receive immediate effect, or shall report to 
orted. the board his reasons for not carrying them out. 

tion by 38. It shall be the duty of the inspector of poor of the 
tors of parish to which an outdoor lunatic is chargeable to visit 
the patient at least twice a year, and to record the visit 
on its proper page in the book in which the medical officer’s 
visits are recorded ; and in the event of the lunatic re- 
siding beyond the parish to which he is chargeable, it 
shall be the duty of the inspector of poor of the parish 
of chargeability, if he does not visit the patient himself- 
to provide for his being visited by the inspector of poor 
of the parish of residence ; in which case it shall be the 
duty of the inspector of the parish of chargeability to 
assure himself that these visits are regularly made and 
recorded. 

39. If a pauper lunatic, whose residence in a private 
dwelling has been sanctioned by the board, is regarded 
hdrawn, by them for any reason as having become unfit for resi- 
emova! dence in a private dwelling ; or if any of the conditions 


od. as to accommodation, guardianship, treatment, or visi- 

tation is not observed, the board may withdraw their 
Y sanction and require the patient’s removal to an asylum* ; 
ies in wand any pauper lunatic who has been removed from an 
4 asylum and boarded out shall be sent back to it within 


ngs. fourteen davs after the inspector of poor receives the 
order of the board to that effect. 


valirom ‘ Ape ee : ; 
or-roll 40. No pauper lunatic residing in any private dwelling 
yper_ + shall be removed from the Poor-roll unless by a minute 
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of the parish council, or of a duly authorised committee Lunatics in 
thereof, and unless sufficient evidence be produced to Private 
the parish council or its committee that his care and treat- Dwellings. 
ment will be provided for in a manner which they regard 
as satisfactory. When a pauper lunatic who has been 
removed from an asylum is ordered by the board to be 
sent back, the patient’s relatives cannot remove his 
name from the Poor-roll without the board’s sanction. 

41. When a pauper lunatic in a private dwelling ceases Notices and 

lig) Solo hat 5 te 5 Letters 

to be chargeable as an outdoor patient by recovery, required to 
death, removal from the Poor-roll, or removal to an }. gent by 
asylum* or other establishment for lunatics, or is removed Inspectors of 
to another house or placed under another guardian, or Poor, in the 
when escape or other serious occurrence happens, or case of 
when the alimentary allowance is increased or reduced, Pauper _ 
intimation thereof must be given to the board within Lunatics in 
fourteen days. In making intimation of such occur- Sank 
rences, the following requirements should be kept in ~”° '"8* 
view :— 

(1) Notice of recovery (Form I.) must be accom- 
panied by a medical certificate of sanity. 

(2) Notice of death (Form I.) must be accompanied 
by a statement of the cause of death. 

(3) Notice of removal from the Poor-roll (Form I.) 
must be accompanied by a copy of a minute stating 
the reason for such removal. 

(4) Notice of removal to an establishment for Pauper 
lunatics should be given by a letter stating briefly Lunatics in 
the reason which made removal from private care Private 
necessary. Dwellings. 

(5) Notice of removal from one private dwelling 
to another, or from one guardian to another (Form 
H 4) should be accompanied by a short statement of 
the cause which has made the change desirable. 

(6) Escapes, serious accidents, and other matters 
gravely affecting the well-being of patients, should 
be reported to the board by the inspector of poor, 
by a letter giving particulars. 

(7) Changes of allowance should be reported by 
letter stating briefly the reason of the alteration. 

(8) A separate notice must be sent in the caso of 
each patient. 

Claims on the Contribution from the Local Taxation Grant for 
Account in aid of the Cost of Maintenance of Pauper Pauper 
Tne Lunaties. 

42. No claim for participation in the contribution from Certificate 
the local taxation account in aid of the cost of mainten- from General 
ance of pauper lunatics will be allowed, unless the board Board 
give a certificate that the patient has been necessarily ReCessary. 
detained and properly cared for in the place in which 
he was maintained during the period for which the claim 
is made. 

43. A claim made on account of a pauper lunatic Disallowance 
maintained in an establishment for the insane will be of Claims for 
invalidated :— Pauper 

1, If there is reason to believe that his mental or ares 
bodily health is injuriously affected by residence jents. 
in the institution in which he is detained. 

2. If his condition renders him unsuitable for 
treatment in the particular class of institution in 
which he is placed. 

3. If the board shall be of opinion that he is Grant for 
detained in an establishment for the insane, not with- Pauper 
standing that he could be satisfactorily provided for Lunatics. 
in a private dwelling, were reasonable efforts to 
find a proper guardian made by the inspector of 
poor, and adequate payment offered by the parish 
council. 

44. Claims made on account of pauper lunatics main- Disallowance 
tained in private dwellings under the board’s sanction is Claims for 
will be invalidated, in the event of any one of the following PRE : 
conditions not being complied with :— Private “* 

: ah They shall be comfortably housed, clothed, and Dwellings. 

2. They shall be in every way as well treated as 
other members of the household. 

3. They shall receive such personal care and attend- 
ance as will insure their comfort and safety. 

4, Every reasonable effort shall be made to improve 
their condition and contribute to their happiness. 

5. The inspector of poor shall, unless the board 
has regulated otherwise, make two visits yearly to each 





* When a patient is removed to an asylum, the usual 
Sheriff's Order for Reception is necessary. 
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patient, and shall record them in the visiting book, 
as prescribed by the board. 

6. A medical officer, appointed by the parish council 
shall, unless the board has regulated otherwise, 
make four visits yearly to each patient, and shall 
record them in the visiting book, as prescribed by the 
board. 


APPENDIX : 


(See Board’s Circular of 15th May, 1879, Appendix, 
page 303 post.) 
Approved, 
Tuos. D. Gipson CARMICHAEL, 
Chairman of the Board. 
General Board of Lunacy, 
Edinburgh, 6th November, 1895. 





APPENDIX A. 


REGULATIONS BY THE GENERAL BoarRD oF LUNACY, 
UNDER WHICH SPECIAL LICENSES FOR THE RECEP- 
TION OF NOT MORE THAN Four PauprpER LUNATICS 
ARE GRANTED ON THE APPLICATION OF INSPECTORS 
oF Poor To THE OccUPIERS OF PRIVATE DWELL- 
INGS. 


I. The application for license must be made on Form F., 
and be signed by the inspector of poor of the parish to 
which the pauper lunatics to be accommodated are 
chargeable, and no pauper lunatic chargeable to any other 
parish shall be placed in a specially licensed private 
dwelling without the consent of the inspector on whose 
application the license was granted, which consent shall 
be intimated to the board. 


II. Not more than four pauper lunatics can be legally 
received into any specially licensed private dwelling ; 
but the board will not grant a special license for the 
reception of more than fwo pauper lunatics into any such 
house except on the recommendation of a commissioner 
or deputy commissioner. 


III. Each specially licensed private dwelling shall 
receive patients of one sex only, unless the board shall 
in special circumstances sanction otherwise. A separate 
bed shall be available for every patient, and no patient 
above twelve years of age shall occupy a bedroom with 
an adult of the opposite sex. 


IV. The occupier of every specially licensed private 
dwelling shall inform the visiting commissioner, medical 
officer, and inspector of poor, at their visits, of all lodgers 
who are living in the house, or who have been received 
into it since the previous visit. No lodger of the opposite 
sex from the patients, if above fourteen years of age, shall 
be received into any specially licensed private dwelling. 


V. An inspector of poor, before removing a patient to a 
specially licensed house, shall assure himself that he is not 
by so doing infringing any of the special conditions of 
license as to the number and sex of patients, and that he is 
not encroaching upon the right in the house of any other 
inspector. (See Regulation I.) In other respects the 


procedure for removing patients to such houses, and for 
obtaining the board’s sanction, does not differ from that 
to be followed in providing for patients in private dwellings 
singly. 

VI. All the rules and conditions as to visitation, care, 
and treatment, which apply to pauper lunatics provided 
for singly in private dwellings, are equally applicable to 
patients sanctioned to live in private dwellings which have 
been specially licensed. 


VII. In all cases in which an inspector of poor has made 
provision for a pauper lunatic chargeable to his parish, in a 
specially licensed private dwelling not situated within 
such parish or within the statutory distance from it, he 
shall, if he does not himself undertake the duty of visita- 
tion, at once provide for his being regularly visited by the 
inspector of poor of the parish in which the pauper lunatic 
has been placed, as required by Rule 38 of the board’s 
instructions to inspectors of poor (1895). — 


VIII. The board would at the same time strongly urge 
upon inspectors of poor the propriety of themselves visiting 
periodically all lunatics chargeable to their parishes who 
may be boarded out in specially licensed private dwellings, 
wherever such houses may be situated, in order to satisfy 
themselves of the efficiency of the guardianship and of the 
continued fitness of the lunatic for residence in such a 
house ; the date and particulars of such visits, as well as of 
the visits paid by the local inspector, should be duly, 
recorded in the visiting book provided for the purpose. 
In all cases where a number of specially licensed private 
dwellings are situated in the same locality, the board will 
consider it necessary to insist upon periodical visits by the 
inspector of poor of the parish of settlement, and they 
would in such cases also strongly recommend visitation 
by a committee of the parish council. 


IX. Special licenses may be cancelled at any time, 
for any reason which the board shall deem sufficient. 
Whenever an inspector of poor at whose instance a special 
licence has been obtained discontinues his connection 
with the house, the fact should be reported to the board 
with any observations which seem desirable. 
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DIRECTIONS TO PERSONS RECEIVING PAUPER PATIENTS 
INto Private DWELLINGS WITH THE SANCTION 
OF THE GENERAL BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS IN 
LUNACY. 


Bedding and Sleeping Rooms. 


Guardians shall see that the sleeping room occupied 
by a patient is free from damp and well ventilated, that 
the bed is comfortable, and that the bed coverings are 
suitable and sufficient. 


Clothing. 


They shall take care that every patient is furnished with 
at least one full change of clothing, and they shall keep 
all articles of clothing clean and in good repair. A sepa- 
rate box or drawer should be set apart for the clothing 
of each patient, so that it may be readily i:spected by the 
Commissioners in Lunacy, local medical officers, and 


inspectors of poor. / 


Cleanliness. 


The guardians shall attend strictly to the personal 
cleanliness of every patient under their care; much im- 
portance is attached to this requirement. 


Food. , 


They shall take their meals along with the patients 
and at the same table, and they shall supply them with 
the same kind of food as they take themselves, unless the 
medical officer shall decide otherwise. The food must — 
always be sufficient in quantity, of good quality, and 
carefully cooked. 

Occupation and Hxercise. 


The guardians shall do all they can to get the patients 
to employ themselves in work suited to their training 
and ability; but they shall at the same time be careful 
not to overtask those who are inclined to be industrious. 
It is desirable that every patient who is fit for it should 
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have outdoor exercise every day when the weather is 
suitable. 


General Treatment. 


They shall, as much as possible, treat the patients as 
members of their own families, and shall do all that they 
can to protect them from harm, and to improve their 
health and increase their happiness. Patients should 
be encouraged to attend Divine Service. 


Medical Care. 


They shall at once call in the local medical officer, and 
carefully follow his instructions, in the event of bodily 
illness or accident, or of any marked change being appa- 
rent in the mental condition of a patient. 
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e 
Accidents, Escapes, etc. 

In addition to calling in medical aid, as required by 
the preceding direction, they shall immediately report 
to the inspector of poor, with a view to his intimating the 
facts to the board, all serious accidents to patients, all 
untoward occurrences affecting their well-being, and 
all cases in which patients have without leave gone away 
from their guardians’ care. 

Visits by Officials. 

They shall carefully keeping a readily accessible place 
the book in which the local medical officers and the in- 
spectors of poor record their visits, and they shall take care 
to bring under the notice of these officials all matters 
which concern the comfort of a patient, or the fitness 
of a patient for a private dwelling. 
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(1) Crrcutar Lerrer to INspEctors oF Poor 
REGARDING THE!/CONDITIONS ON WHICH CLAIMS ON 
THE PARLIAMENTARY GRANT (NOW CONTRIBUTION 
FRoM LocaL TAXATION ACCOUNT) IN AID OF THE 
Cost oF MAINTENANCE OF PauPER LUNATICS ARE 
ADMITTED IN THE CASE OF PATIENTS PROVIDED 
FOR IN PRIVATE DWELLINGS. 


General Board of Lunacy, 
Edinburgh, 15th May, 1879. 

Srr,—With reference to the Parliamentary grant in 
aid of the cost of maintenance of pauper lunatics, I am 
instructed by the board to call your attention again to 
the following points :— 

If, in regard to all pauper lunatics provided for in 
private dwellings, the following requirements are not 
fully’complied with, the claim of the parish to which 
such pauper lunatics are chargeable to share in the 
grant will be invalidated :— 

1. They shall be comfortably housed and fed. 

2. They shall be in every way as well treated 
as other members of the household. 

3. They shall receive such personal care and 
attendance as will ensure their comfort and safety. 

4, Every reasonable effort shall be made to improve 
their condition and contribute to their happiness. 

5. The inspector of poor shall make two visits 
yearly to each patient, and shall record them in 
the visiting book, as prescribed by the board. 

6. A medical officer, appointed by the parochial 
board, shall make four visits yearly to each patient, 
and shall record them in the visiting book, as pre- 
scribed by the board. 

To ensure the comfort of the patients, it is necessary 
not merely that a sufficient remuneration should be given 
to those who have charge of them, but aso that the in- 
spector of poor and the medical officer satisfy them- 
selves that the duties of the guardians are well performed. 
Improper treatment, neglect of a patient, or an inadequate 
supply of food or clothing, although the fault may rest 
rather with the person under whose immediate charge 
the patient is placed than with the parochial officials, 
will invalidate the claim of the parish to share in the 
grant. 

I am instructed to draw your particular attention again 
to these points, because, notwithstanding my circular 
of 9th January, 1878, upon this subject, statements are 
still made by inspectors of poor and parochial medical 
officers that they do not understand these to be conditions 
en which the grant depends.—I am, etc., 

W. Forszs, 
Secretary. 


The inspector of poor is requested to place a copy of this 
circular in the hands of every medical officer to whom 
may be entrusted the duty of visiting pauper lunatics not 
in asylums. Additional copies may be had on application. 





(2) CrrcuLaR LETTER To InspECTORS OF POOR REGARDING 
THE TRANSMISSION OF FEMALE PATIENTS TO AND 
FROM ASYLUMS. 
General Board of Lunacy, 
Edinburgh, 6th January, 1880. 
Smr,—The board have had under consideration the 
practice pursued in the transmission of female patients to 


and from asylums, and I am to state that the board trust 
you will regard it as your duty to provide that a female 
patient, when‘taken to or from an asylum, shall be accom- 
panied by a person of her own sex. 

The board are aware that in some cases, such, for 
instance, as might arise from the patient being accom- 
panied by her husband or son, female attendance may 
properly be dispensed with. But even in these circum- 
stances, if the patient is excited or violent, or if the 
Services of a nurse would be of use, female attendance 
should be regarded as necessary. 

The board think it right to indicate their views in this 
matter, and they do not doubt that you will give them 
careful consideration and do what is proper in each 
case. 


I am, etc., 
W. Forsss, 
Secretary. 


(3) CrrcuLaR LETTER To INSPECTORS OF PooR REGARDING 
THE TRANSMISSION TO THE Boarp, or NOTICES 
REQUIRED TO BE SENT UNDER THE Lunacy Acts. 


General Board of Lunacy, 
Edinburgh, 6th December, 1883. 


Srr,—With a view to diminishing as far as possible the 
work imposed upon inspectors of poor through the notices 
required to be sent under the provisions of the Lunacy 
Acts, the board have carefully considered whether some 
notices at present transmitted by inspectors of poor 
might not properly be dispensed with, in view of the fact 


that the board receive from other sources sufficiently full ° 


information of the occurrences to which these notices 
relate. 

As the result of that consideration they have determined 
that they will not in future require the transmission of the 
following notices referring to pauper lunatics in asylums, 
in lunatic wards of poorhouses, and in training schools 
for imbecile children :— 

(1) Notice of recovery. 

(2) Notice of death. 

(3) Notice of transfer from one establishment to 
another. 

The board trust, however, that you will be careful to 
continue to transmit the following notices reforring to 
lunatics in asylums, poorhouse wards, and _ training 
schools :— 

(1) Notice of removal from Poor-roll of unrecovered 
patients, whether discharge from the establishment 
takes place or not (Form 1). 

(2) Notice of removal from establishments to 
private dwellings of unreocovered patients who are to 
continue in receipt of relief (Form H 4). 

The board also hope that it will be clearly understood 
that what has been said above in no way obviates the 
necessity for sending the following notices referring to 
patients residing under their sanction in private dwellings, 
including specially licensed houses, and they trust you 
will bear in mind that the neglect to send such notices 
both renders it impossible to keep correctly the general 
register prescribed by the Statute, and entails upon the 
board’s visiting officers needless trouble and expense :— 
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(1) Notice of death of a patient sanctioned to 
reside in a private dwelling, with a statement of 
cause (Form 1). 

(2) Notice of recovery of a patient sanctioned to 
reside in a private dwelling, with a medical certificate 
of recovery (Form 1). 

(3) Notice of removal from the Poor-roll of a 
patient sanctioned to reside in a private dwelling, 
with copy of minute of parochial board authorising 
removal (Form I), 

(4) Notice of removal to an establishment of a 
patient sanctioned to reside in a private dwelling 
(Notice by letter). 

(5) Notice of removal of a patient from one private 
dwelling or specially licensed house to another, or 
from one guardian to another (Form H4), 

The board also trust that inspectors of poor will con- 
tinue to be careful to send the following general notices :— 

(1) Intimation of a pauper lunatic (Form TL): 

(2) Transference of liability of a pauper lunatic 
from one parish to another (Form 1). 


I am, etc., 
W. Forses, Secretary. 


(4) Lerrer to Tor SecRETARY oF THE BoarD or SurER- 
VISION, IN REGARD TO ASSISTANCE BY THE Con- 
STABULARY IN REMOVING DANGEROUS LUNATICS. 


General Board of Lunacy, 
Edinburgh, 8th April, 1889. 


Str,—The board have had before them the documents 
accompanying your letters of the 4th February and 16th 
March, as to the duty of the Constabulary in appre- 
hending and removing dangerous lunatics to asylums ; 
and, with reference thereto, I am directed by them to say 
that, in their opinion, it is not desirable that the police 
should interfere in cases of lunacy, unless such interference 
is clearly necessary for the lunatic’s own protection, or 
that of others. On the other hand, whenever there is a 
reasonable ground for believing that there is danger in 
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the conduct of an insane person, it is clear that the lieges 
are entitled to expect the protection of the police. Such 
protection would not. necessarily imply the apprehension 
of the lunatic, for cases might occur in which watchful- 
ness on the part of the police, or assistance by them in 
enabling relatives or parochial authorities to make the 
necessary arrangements for the lunatic’s safety, might. 
be all that would be needed. The interference of the 
police beyond that point might, in many cases, be 
productive of more harm than good. It is clearly un- 
desirable that harmless persons should, merely because 
of insane behaviour, be dealt with by the police, and be 
thus associated in the public mind with persons who 
have acted criminally. 

There may, however, often be considerable difficulty 
and difference of opinion as to whether the conduct of an 
insane person is such as infers danger or not. There can 
be no rule laid down upon this subject, and much must. 
be left to the good sense of those concerned. If there is: 
a desire on the part of the parochial and of police authori- 
ties, as the board _ believe is generally the case through- 
out Scotland, to be mutually helpful and considerate to: 
each other in dealing with insane persons, the board 
think that the safety of patients and of the public will 
be amply secured without the action of the police authori- 
ties becoming unduly prominent, and without any 
hard and fast regulation being made on the subject. 

In most cases where patients have to be removed to 
asylums by parochial authorities, the board believe that. 
these authorities do not require to call on the police for 
assistance, and they should refrain from doing so un- 
necessarily. On the other hand, whenever there is reason 
to believe that an insane person is a source of danger, 
and the means of removal at the disposal of the parochial 
authorities are inadequate, the board think that it would 
be advantageous that the police should not withhold 
such assistance as may be necessary to provide fully 
for the protection of the patient and those about him. 

T return herewith the documents forwarded.—I am, etc 

(Signed) T. W. L. Spzncz, 
Secretary. : 
John Skelton, Esq., C.B., 
Secretary, Board of Supervision. 





APPENDIX D. 


(1) ForMs REQUIRED BY INSPECTORS OF PooR IN THE 


DISPOSAL OF PavrER Lunatics. TuHry ARE 
FURNISHED BY Messrs. T. & A. CONSTABLE, 
Printers, 11 Tuistie STREET, EDINBURGH. 

Price Postage 

Form. per doz. per doz. 


(A.) Petition to the sheriff to grant order 
for the reception of a patient into an 
asylum oe = - : - 9d. 13d. 


(B2.) Application to the General Board 
of Lunacy to sanction transfer of a 


patient from one asylum to another 8d. 1d. 


(C.) Application to the General Board of 
Lunacy to sanction the reception of a 
pauper lunatic into the lunatic 
wards of a poorhouse - - - 9d. 


(D.) Application to the General Board 
of Lunacy to sanction the residence 
of a pauper lunatic in a private 
dwelling, specially licensed or other- 
wise i o 7 3 3 = 


9d. lid. 


(F.) Application to the General Board of 
Lunacy to grant a special licethe 
authorising the residence in a private 
dwelling of more than one pauper 
lunatic - - . - - 8d. 


ld. 


Price 
Form per doz. 
(G.) Application to the General Board 
of Lunacy to sanction the liberation 
on probation of a lunatic — - - 8d. 


Postage 
per doz 


ld. | 


Notice of removal from an asylum 
of an unrecovered pauper lunatic, 
not removed from the Poor-roll, or 
Notice of change of residence or 
Guardianship of a pauper lunatic 
sanctioned to reside in a private 
dwelling - - - - - 


5d. 
(H4.) 


bd. 4d. 


(I.) Notice that a pauper lunatic has . 
ceased to be chargeable by transfer- 
ence of liability, removal from poor- 


roll, recovery, or death, - - - 5d. 


dd. 


5d. dd. 


(11-) Intimation of a pauper lunatic — - 


(M.) Application to the General Board 
of Lunacy to sanction the reception 
of a pauper child into a training 
school for imbecile children - - 


8d. 1d. 


Visiting book for pauper patients in 
private dwellings - - : - 6d. each, or 7d. 
with postage. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, ETC. 


N.B.—This Form shall remain in the keeping of the 

Superintendent of the Asylum, after the Order of \ 7 
the Sheriff is obtained. : 

25 & 26 Vict., Cap. 54, Sect. 14. 


PETITION TO THE SHERIFF TO GRANT ORDER FOR THE RECEPTION OF A PATIENT 
INTO AN ASYLUM. 


Unto the Honourable the (1) of the (2) 
of and his Substitutes,— 
The Petition of 
humbly showeth that it appears from the subjoined Statement and accompanying Medical Certificates, that 


your Petitioner’s (3) 


[Form A.] 


(1) Sheriff or 
Steward. 

(2) Shire or 
Stewartry. 


(3) State 
degree of 
Relationship 
or other 
capacity in 
which Peti- 
tioner stands 
to Lunatic. 


(4) The date 
of the Peti- 
tion must be 


is at present in a state of Mental Derangement, and a proper person for treatment in an Asylum for the Insane. May within four- 


it therefore please your Lordship to authorise the transmission of the said 
to the and to sanction 
the said Asylum. 
(To be signed by the Party applying) 








teen clear 


admission into days follow- 


ing the dates 
of the 


Medical 
Certificates. 
Datep this (4) day of One thousand 
nine hundred and (5) If patient 
| has been 
STATEMENT. previously 
4 : 3 in an Estab- 
If any of the Particulars in this Statement be not known, the fact to be so stated. lishment, 
state fact, 
1. Christian Name and Surname of Patient at and date of 
length E; = = vs = = 2 M nf latest ad- 
2. Sex and Age - - : 4 3 ; mission or 
3. Married, Single, or Widowed : S : k : peas oe 
4. Condition of Life, and previous Occupation (if any) - pray ak ae 
5. Religious Persuasion, so far as known - - - previously 
6. Previous Place of Abode - : - - - : under ex- 
7. Place where Found and Examined - - - - amination or 
8. Length of time Insane - : - - . - treatment, 
9. Whether First Attack  - Sy Ge ARO state fact. 
10. Age (if known) on First Attack - : - - 
11. When and where previously under Examination 
and ‘Treatment (5) - - - : - : 
12. Duration of Existing Attack - - - - - 
13. Supposed Cause - - - - - - 
14. Whether subject to Epilepsy : - - - - 
15. Whether Suicidal - - - - - - 
16. Whether Dangerous to hen - - - - - 
17. Parish or Union to which the Lunatic (if a) 
_ Pauper) is Chargeable- — - Z LEM a 
18. Christian Name and Surname, and Place of) 
Abode of nearest known Relative of the Patient, 
and degree of Relationship (if known), and whether \ 
any Member of Family known to be or to 
have been Insane - - . - - - -/ 
19. Special circumstances (if any) preventing the insertion ) 
of any of the above particulars - - : - f 
I certify that, to the best of my knowledge, the above particulars are correctly stated. «| 
DaTeD this day of One thousand nine hundred and 
(To be signed by the Party applying) 
oe tn tent i a raed ee te a 
orth: MEDICAL CERTIFICATE, No. I. 
fica- I, the undersigned (4) Tnsert 
tling being a (1) Designation 
mn and Resi- 
g to ee : dence, and if 
and being in actual practice as a (2) a Pauper 
e; do hereby certify, on soul and conscience, that I have this day, at (3) state so. 
nber in the County of 
oyal separately from any other Medical Practitioner, 5) [ynatic, 


of visited and personally examined (4) 
ns 


ugh. the said is a (5) 


or an insane 


and that person, or an 


idiot, or a 


and a proper ee to be detained person ot 


sician under Care and Treatment, and that I have formed this opinion upon the following grounds, viz. :— 








.. 1. Facts indicating Insanity observed by myself: (6) 
se 

2. Other facts (if any) indicating Insanity communicated to me by others: (7) 
art the 
a the : Name and Medical \ es, 
any), Designation f  — 
like Place of Abode — -—— —___— 
ars. DateD this day of 
nine hundred and 

103.—III. c 

s 


unsound 
mind. 


(6) State the 
facts. 


(7) State the 
information, - 


—/_ and from 


whom de- 


One thousand "4 


(1) Set forth 
the qualifica- 


304B APPENDIX: 


MEDICAL CERTIFICATE, No. IT 
I, the undersigned, » 


tion entitling being a (1) 


the person 
certifying to 
grant the 
certificate; 


e.g., Member 
of the Royal 


College of 
Physicians 
in Kdin- 
burgh. 


(2) Physician the said 


or Surgeon, 


or otherwise, 


as the case 
may be. 


and being in actual practice as a (2) 
do hereby certify, on soul and conscience, that I have this day, at (3) 


visited and personally examined (4) 
is a (5) 


under Care and Treatment, and that I have formed this opinion upon the fol 


lowing grounds, viz. :— 
1. Facts indicating Insanity observed by myself: (6) 


(3) Insert the 


street, and 
number of 
the house (af 


2. Other facts (if any) indicating Insanity communicated to me by others: (7) 


any), or other 


like particu- 
lars. 

(4) Insert 
Designation 
and Rest- 


denc , and +f nine hundred and 


a pauper 
state so. 


(1) State 
medical 


Name and Medical \— 
Designation J 
Place of Abode —————___—___________ 





oe 


Datep this day of One thousand 





CERTIFICATE OF EMERGENCY. 





(This Certificate authorises the detention of a Patient in an Asylum for a period not exceeding 
three days without any Order by the Sheriff.) 





I, the undersigned, 
being (1) 


qualification. hereby certify, on soul and conscience, that I have this day, at (2) 


(2) State 
place of ex- 
amination. 


(3) State 
place at 
which 
Asylum is 
situated. 


(1) State 
whether 
Sheriff, 
Sheriff-Sub- 
stitute, 
Steward, or 
Steward- 
Substitute 


(2) State 

whether a 
County or 
Stewartry. 


(3) Insert 
Name and 
Designation. 


(4) Describe 
him, and if a 


Pauper, state 


80. 


in the County of » Seen and personally examined 


, and that the said 


person is of unsound mind, is a proper Patient to be placed in an Asylum, and isin a sufficiently good state of bodily 


health at this date to be removed to the Asylum at (3) 
And I further certify that the case of the said person is one of Emergency. 








Dated this 


day of 
hundred and 


One thousand nine 


SS 


(The following should be filled up in every case in which a Certificate of 
Emergency is acted on.) 
I hereby request the Superintendent of the 
Asylum to receive therein 
to whom the foregoing Certificate of Emergency refers. 
Relationship or other capacity 
in which Applicant stands \— 
to Patient, 
Signature and Address 
Date 
Se 
ORDER TO BE GRANTED BY THE SHERIFF FOR THE TRANSMISSION AND RECEPTION 
' OF THE LUNATIC. 











and a proper person to be detained 


(5) L 


or an 


-in the County of perso 
separately from any other Medical Practitioner idiot, 


perso 
unsoi 
mind. 


and that (6) § 


the fa 


(7) Si 
the in 
tion a 
from | 
derive 





1, (1) | 
of the (2) of (5) Lu 
having had produced to me, with a Petition at the instance of (3) a ie 

Person 
Certificates under the hands of Idiot, 
and being two Medical Persons Person 
duly qualified in terms of an Act, intituled “An Act for the Regulation of the Care and Treatment of Lunatics, and sound; 
for the Provision, Maintenance, and Regulation of Lunatic Asylums in Scotland,” setting forth that they had separately 6 pa 
visited and examined (4) Nein 
and that the said p69 


is a (5) 
and a proper Person to be detained and taken care of, DO HEREBY AUTHORISE you to receive the said 


(8) Asylum of 
(7) Transmission to the said Asylum accordingly ; 
Medical Certificates, and a Statement regarding the said 


which accompanied the said Petition. 


and I authorise 





DatTED [at ] this day of 
One thousand nine hundred and 
To the Superintendent of the (8) 
Asylum of 
Signature OT 


Priva’ 


(7) 
as a patient into the her. 


and I transmit you herewith the said pjstric 





. 
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[Form B 2.] 
25 & 26 Vict., Cap. 54, Sect. 16. 


APPLICATION TO THE GENERAL BOARD OF LUNACY TO GRANT TRANSFER OF A 
PATIENT FROM ONE ASYLUM TO ANOTHER. 


j ; (1) Insert 
I, the undersigned (1) Christion and 
being desirous to transfer Surname. 
at present a Patient in and (2) (2) If Lunatic 
‘ is not a 
from the said Asylum to the Pauper, 
insert ‘‘ de- 


tained at my 
beg to submit the subjoined Statement of Particulars regarding the said patient, and a Medical Certificate with respect instance,” or 














to the mental and bodily condition of the said patient :— “ whose 
nearest 
known rela- 
STATEMENT OF PARTICULARS. tive Tam.” 
1. Christian Name and Surname of Patient at i Lunatic 
ee rn ot isa Beuper, 
2. Sex and Age - - - - - - - Pauper “ 
3. Married, Single, or ome - - - - Lunatic of 
4. Condition of Life, | and Previous Occupation Gf the Parish 
any) - . - - - - of which Tam 
5. Religious Persuasion, so far as now - - - Inspector of 
6. Parish to which the Lunatic e a eer a Poor. 
chargeable - - 
7. Christian Name and Serns- and "Plage of Abode 
of nearest known Relative of the Patient, and 
degree of relationship (if known), and whether 
any Member of the Sgaes known to be, or to 
have been Insane - - - - 
I certify that, to the best of my knowledge, the above particulars are correctly stated, and I hereby make Application 
for the authority of the General Board of Commissioners in Lunacy to the transfer of the patient as aforesaid. 
(3) State 
(Signature of Applicant) - — —— degree of Re- 
(3)—— —— — Se tionship, 
be ese ee. or other 





capacity in _ 
Darep this day of One thousand nine Which Appli- 


cant stands 
hundred and to Patient. 


Hf a Lunatic 
N.B.—The foregoing particulars, and those contained in the Medical Certificate which follows, are required for is a Pauper, 








the information of the Board and of the authorities of the Asylum to which the Patient is to be transferred. insert “ a 
spector o 
: pe of the 
MEDICAL CERTIFICATE. hie ehy sis Parish of. 
I, the undersigned, * Bal 
hereby certify that I have this day at (1) err ® (1) Name 
personally examined oa 9 = who has been a “Sylum. 
Patient in said Asylum since (2) and I certify that 2) Insert 
the said Patient is a person of unsound mind, (3) epileptic, (3) suicidal Date of Ad- 
(3) dangerous to others. I also certify, with respect to the Mental State of the Patient, that mission. 
(4) (3) Insert 


“se S57 or “ce is 
not,’ as the 
case may be. 


(4) Describe 
and that there is Boek} in the Mental or Bodily State of the Patient to make removal to the (1) ieatat 
Asylum inadvisable ; and I further certify that (6) ae 


facts known to me as to the past history of the Patient, bearing upon risk of suicide or (5) Describe 
danger to others, which I think ought to be brought under the notice of those who are to have charge of the Patient :— Bodily State 


and with respect to the Bodily State of the Patient, that (5) 


(6) Insert 

‘‘ the follow- 

f ing are,” or 

Signature) — —— aS meets Ge eal a “ fcc are 
(Medical Qualification) ——————_—_—_—_—__—_—_—_—_—____—_—_—_—__———— jo,” as the 

——————————————————— case may be. 











SANCTION BY THE BOARD OF LUNACY. 
(Under this Sanction a Patient may be Transferred without an Order of tie Sheriff.) 


The foregoing Application having been made to the Board to authorise the transfer of 


from 

to 

and the Board having considered such Application and the accompanying Medical Certificate, do hereby authorise 
the transfer, at any time within fourteen days from the date hereof, of the said patient as requested. 


—— SSS erary. 


Daren at Edinburgh, this day of — 
thousand nine hundred and 


Date of Sheriffs Order [to be inserted at the Office of Board]. 
103.—IT1. 2R 


bo 





304D APPENDIX 


[Form C.| 
No. 


25 & 26 Vict., Cap. 54, Sect. 4. 


Tite nm 


APPLICATION TO THE BOARD OF LUNACY TO SANCTION THE RECEPTION OF A PAUPER 
LUNATIC INTO THE LUNATIC WARDS OF A POORHOUSE. 


As it appears from the subjoined Statement and accompanying Medical Certificate that 
a Pauper Lunatic of the Parish of 
is of unsound mind, is not dangerous, does not require curative treatment, and is a proper person to be placed in the 
Lunatic Wards of the Poorhouse. 
May it therefore please your Honourable Board, to sanction admission into the Lunatic Wards of the 
said Poorhouse. ' 


es Se a) 





$$$ $$$ napector of Poor, 
OF BG PGi oleh Of en i ; 

DaTED at this day of One 
thousand nine hundred and 
[ Statement. é 


STATEMENT BY INSPECTOR OF POOR. | } 


(If any of the Particulars in this Statement be not kndwn, the fact to be so stated.) z 


— 


. Christian Name and Surname of Patient at 
length - . - - - - - 

. Date of becoming Changeable - - - - - 

. Sex and Age - - - - - - 

Married, Single, or Widowed - - - - - 

Condition of Life, and previous Occupation ca 
any)“ ie, ee 

. Religious Persuasion, so far as known - - - 

. Previous Place of Abode - - - . - - 

. Place where Found and Examined - - - - 

. Length of time Insane - - - - - - 

. Whether First Attack  - - - - - - 

. Age (if known) on First Attack — - - - - 

. When and where previously unde> Treatment i 

Duration of Existing Attack - - - - - 
. Supposed Cause - 
. Whether any Relative noon to a or a have 


ou ge fo 
2 at 4 


ee 
OR WNeH OO OATS 


been Insane - - 5 - - : 
I certify that to the best of my knowledge the above particulars are correctly stated, 


Signature of Inspector applying —— 


ee eae ee ae 


Date 





STATEMENT BY MEDICAL OFFICER. 


. Whether Deformed, or affected with Bodily Disease - 
Whether able to mbeds and Walk, Dress il 
Feed Self - : ‘ i u 
. Whether capable of Henployaret - = 5 . 
Whether subject to Epilepsy - 4 : : 4 
Whether Paralytic - - : : 

Whether of Uncleanly Habits oy Dee or r Night . 
Whether Violent or Noisy - “ . : 
- Whether refusing Food - - - - : - | 
. Whether of Obscene Conduct, or offensive to) 
Public Decency - - - - - - -j 
0. Whether Suicidal - : ‘ < : 
1. Whether Dangerous to others - . - - - 


Noe 


i 
| 
: 


OPH Ve ww 


— = 


I certify that, to the best of my knowledge, this Statement is correct. 


-—— 


Signature of Medical Officer 


Designation (1) 





na ee 


Date 














(1) Medical Officer of Asylum of—or Poorhouse of—or Parish of —as the case may be, or acting in either of these capacities, 
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MEDICAL CERTIFICATE. 
[This Certificate CANNOT BE signed by the Medical Officer of the Poorhouse in which the Patient 1s to be placed.) 


I, the undersigned, 
do hereby certify, on soul and conscience, that I have this day at 
in the county of , personally examined 
and. believe to be of unsound mind, and a proper Person to be placed in 
the Lunatic Wards of Poorhouse. I have formed my opinion 
of the patient’s insanity upon the following grounds, viz. :— 


1. Facts indicating Insanity or Idiocy observed by myself : 
2. Facts indicating Insanity or Idiocy communicated to me by others: 


3. I hereby further certify that the Patient is not dangerous, is incapable of deriving benefit from treatment in 
an Asylum, has no habits or infirmities which render care difficult, and is in a sufficiently good state of bodily health 
to be removed to the Lunatic Wards of the Poorhouse named. 


PP eee ULE gy ie ae LE Se ee ee eee eee 
. Place of Abode———_— ele eee =, Ds SA ae vee 





DateD this day of One thousand nine 
hundred and 





[The following Second Certificate must also be filled wp, unless the patient is ALREADY DULY CERTIEIED by two Medical 
Certificates to be a LUNATIC, in which case it is to be LEFT BLANK. This Certificate MAY BE signed by the Medical 
Officer of the Poorhouse in which the Patient is to be placed.| 


I, the undersigned, 
do hereby certify, on soul and conscience, that I have this day at 
in the county of » personally examined 
and believe to be of unsound mind, and a proper Person to be 
placed in the Lunatic Wards of Poorhouse. 
I have formed my opinion of the patient’s insanity upon the following grounds, viz. :— 
1. Facts indicating Insanity or Idiocy observed by myself: 


2. Facts indicating Insanity or Idiocy communicated to me by others: 


3. I hereby further certify that the Patient is not dangerous, is incapable of deriving benefit from treatment in 
an Asylum, has no habits or infirmities which render care difficult, and is in a sufficiently good state of bodily health 
to be removed to the Lunatic Wards of the Poorhouse named. 


Name and Medical Qualification———_ _—_—_——___——_ 
Place of Abode——__—_—_—_—_——— 








DarteD this day of , One thousand nine 
hundred and 





CERTIFICATE FOR INTERIM DETENTION. 


_ [Phis Certificate authorises the detention of a Patient in the Lunatic Wards of a Poorhouse for seven days, without the sanction 
of the Board. IT SHOULD NOT BE USED EXCEPT IN CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH MAKE THE REMOVAL OF THE PATIENT 
To THE WARDS URGENT. | 


having alreadv 


I, ; 
granted the Certificate of Insanity hereto annexed, hereby certify that, in my opinion, the said 
may be removed without risk of injury to the Lunatic 


_ Wards of Poorhouse, and may be properly received for interim 
_ detention, pending the decision of the Board of Lunacy. 

‘ (Signature) 

Me Daren this day of 


One thousand nine hundred and 





SANCTION BY THE GENERAL BOARD OF LUNACY. 

The Board, having had submitted to them the foregoing application and relative documents, hereby sanction the 
Admission of into the Lunatic Wards 
of Poorhouse.* 

Secretary. 

Dated this day of One 


: thousand nine hundred and 





* This Sanction must be renewed unless acted on within Fourteen Days from its date. 
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2046 . APPENDIX : 


L—REGULATIONS FOR THE INTIMATION OF PAUPER LUNATICS, AND FOR THEIR REMOVAL 
UNRECOVERED FROM ASYLUMS. 


1. A Pauper Lunatic is a person, certified by two medical persons to be a Lunatic, an Insane Person, an Idiot, or 
a Person of unsound Mind, on whose behalf any allowance or assistance is granted by a Parish Council, whether such 
Lunatic be a Pauper or be a Dependent. 

2, Every Inspector of Poor, when he becomes aware of any unintimated Pauper Lunatic being within the parish 
of which he is Inspector, shall intimate the fact to the General Board, and to the Chairman of his Parish Council 
on Form I'. 


rt. ar. 


3. If it is not proposed to place such Pauper Lunatic in an Establishment for the Insane, application must be made 
to the Board on Form D, with two medical certificates, for their sanction to his residence in a Private Dwelling. | 


4, In the case of a Pauper Lunatic removed unrecovered from an Asylum by a Minute of a Parish Council, a special 
schedule, containing a Form of Application for Sanction, will be transmitted to the Inspector of Poor on receipt of notice ‘ 
that the patient is discharged. Any proposal for the removal of a patient to a specially licensed house, which would ’ 
have the effect of altering in any way the conditions on which the licence is held, must be reported to the Board and j 
receive their consent, before the patient is removed. 

? 
: 


5. In the case of Pauper Lunatics discharged on Probation, one medical certificate must be forwarded to the Board 
at the close of the Probationary Period, for the purpose of informing them as to the patient’s mental condition. If 
the patient is of unsound mind and continues in receipt of Parochial relief, the certificate should be given according — 
to Form D, and the Application and Statement on that Form must be filled up and transmitted to the Board for their 
sanction to the manner of disposal. 





IL—REGULATIONS REGARDING THE VISITATION, ETC., BY MEDICAL OFFICERS AND INSPEC- 
TORS OF POOR OF PAUPER LUNATICS IN PRIVATE DWELLINGS. 


1. Every Pawper Lunatic, whose residence in any Private Dwelling has been sanctioned by the General Board, — 
must be visited within three weeks after such sanction has been granted, and at least once every three months thereafter 
by a medical man appointed to perform that duty by the Parish Council of the parish to which the lunatic is chargeable, 
unless the General Board of Lunacy shall, on special application by the Inspector of the Poor, otherwise regulate such 
visits ; and the Medical Officer shall at every such visit enter in a Visiting Book, which shall be kept in the house in — 
which the lunatic resides, a report of the mental and bodily condition in which he found the lunatic, with any suggestions 
or recommendations for improving the condition of the patient which he may think desirable. Any medical person 
who shall make any such entry without having visited the patient within seven days previous to such entry, is liable 
in”a penalty not exceeding Ten Pounds for every such offence. 


2. Suggestions or recommendations for improving a patient’s condition, recorded by the Medical Officer, shall be 
at once reported by him to the Inspector of Poor of the parish to which the lunatic is chargeable, who shall either see 
that they receive immediate effect, or shall report to the General Board his reasons for not carrying them out. 


3. It shall be the duty of the Inspector of Poor of the parish to which an outdoor lunatic is chargeable to visit 
the patient at least twice a year, and to record the visit on its proper page in the book in which the Medical Officer’s — 
visits are recorded ; and in the event of the lunatic residing beyond the parish to which he is chargeable, it shall be the 
duty of the Inspector of Poor of the parish of chargeability, if he does not visit the patient himself, to provide for his 
being visited by the Inspector of Poor of the parish of residence, in which case it shall be the duty of the Inspector of 
the parish of chargeability to assure himself that these visits are regularly made and recorded. 


4. No Inspector of Poor shall remove any Pauper Lunatic residing in any Private Dwelling with the sanction of — 
the Board to any other dwelling, or make any alteration in the nature or amount of the parochial allowance, without 
intimating the same to the General Board. ; 


5. When a Pauper Lunatic in a Private Dwelling ceases to be chargeable as an outdoor patient by Removal from } 


the Poor-roll, or Recovery, or Removal to an Establishment for Lunatics, or Death, intimation thereof must be given’ 
to the General Board on Form I. 
f 


6. Escapes, serious accidents, and other matters gravely affecting the well-being of patients, shall at once be re- 
ported by the Inspector of Poor to the General Board, by a letter giving particulars. 


Note.—The Visiting-Book for Pawper Lunatics in Private Dwellings (Price 6d., Postage 1d.), and all Forms used in the 
disposal of the Insane, may be obtained from Messrs. T. and A. ConstaBuz, 11, Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 


The General Board’s Instructions for the guidance of Inspectors of the Poor in the Disposal and Management 
of Pauper Lunatics may be obtained free at the OFFICE OF THE BoarD, 51, Queen Street, Edinburgh. 


| 


a Se oe 


* 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, ETC. 3044 


25 and 26 Vict., Cap. 54, Sect. 16. 
RULES FOR THE DISCHARGE OF PATIENTS ON PROBATION. 


The object of these Rules is to furnish Inspectors of the Poor and others with the information necessary to enable them to 
apply for the discharge of Patients from Asylums on trial ; to point out the steps which the General Board of Lunacy 
require shall be taken for the proper care of Patients during the period of trial; and to indicate the course to be 
adopted on the expiry of the period of probation. 


1. Application for the Sanction of the Board for the Discharge of Patients on Probation shall be made according 
to Form G. The authority to permit liberation on probation given by Section 16 is held not to apply to patients detained 
as dangerous lunatics under the provisions of Section 15 of the same Act. 


2. Pauper Lunatics discharged on Probation shall, unless the Board on special application regulate otherwise, 
be visited once in every three months by a medical man appointed by the Parish Council, and once in every six months 
by the Inspector of Poor,* who shall record their visits in the “ Visiting Book for Pauper Patients in Private Dwellings” ; 
and during the period of Probation such Patients remain subject to visitation by the Commissioners, and generally 
to the Board’s Instructions applicable to Patients sanctioned to reside permanently in private dwellings. 

3. Though Pauper Lunatics on Probation may require no parochial aid during the currency of the Probationary 
Period, they cannot during that time be removed from the Poor-roll, without the sanction of the General Board, unless 
certified recovered, nor can any of the conditions of liberation be altered without such sanction. 

4, On the Order of the Board, or on an entry being made by the Medical Officer in the Visiting Book that a Pauper 
Patient has ceased to be suitable for remaining out on Probation, the Inspector shall, within fourteen days thereafter, 
remove him back to the Asylum, and send notice to the Board that this has been done. 


_5. When for any reason it is deemed necessary to send a Patient on Probation back to the Asylum, the Superin- 
tendent is bound to receive him on the simple demand for admission, provided the period of Probation is still current. 


6. If the Patient is not to be replaced in the Asylum, a Medical Certificate must be transmitted to the Board before 
the period of Probation expires, to the effect, either (1) that the Patient is recovered, or (2) that he is still of unsound 


- mind. In the latter case, if the Patient is kept for profit or is in receipt of parochial relief, the sanction of the Board 


a 


:. 


i 
S 


* 


must be obtained to the manner in which he is to be provided for, by application in the case of Private Patients cn 


Form F 2, and in the case of Pauper Patients on Form D, with one Medical Certificate. The Superintendent of tke 


Asylum from which the Patient has been removed should also, in all cases, be informed as to the Patient’s mental con- 
dition at the close of the period of Probation. 

7. In the event of the death of a Patient taking place during the currency of the Probationary Period, intimation 
should be at once sent to the Medical Superintendent, with a Medical Certificate as to the cause of death. 





* Tt not infrequently happens that patients, soon after being discharged from asylums on probation, enter service, or engage 
otherwise in work which renders them self-supporting, or which places them in positions where visitation by Parochial officials 
would be injurious to their interests. In such cases the Board do not desire that patients should be visited by medical officers 
or inspectors of poor, and it may often, in such circumstances, be desirable to obtain a certificate of recovery, when that an 
be done without injury to the patient, or to get the patient to transmit such a certificate, with a view to the connection 
with the asylum being brought to anend. Such certificates should be sent to the board, and a copy transmitted to the asylum 


_ superintendent. 


bs 
. 


+ Care should be taken to avoid describing the patient’s mental state in terms, such as “‘ so far recovered,” which leaves 
room*for doubt as to whether the patient is to be regarded as sane or insane. The manner of legal disposal of the patient in 


_ many cases depends upon whether he is certified to be sane or insane. A definite statement on the point is, therefore, often 


4 


indispensable, and the absence of it may necessitate a further certificate being called for. 





STATEMENT. [FORM M.] 


To be filled wp in regard to all Children admitted. If any of the Particulars in this Statement be 
not known, the fact to be so stated. 


1, Christian Name and Surname of Patient at length- 
2. Name, Surname, and Rank or Profession of the Child’s 
Father - - - . - . - - . 
3. Name, and Maiden Surname, of the Child’s Mother - 
4, Date of becoming Chargeable - - - “ 
5. Sex and Age - - - - - - = e 
6. Previous Place of Abode - - - - : 
7.. Place where Found and Examined - - - “ 
8. Whether Imbecile from Birth - - - . 
9. When and where previously under Examination and 
Treatment - - - - - - - - 
10. Supposed Cause - - - - - - 
11. Whether Deformed, or affected with Bodily Disease - 


12. Whether able to (1) Speak - : 


(2) Walk - - - - - 
(3) Dress Self - tae : 
(4) Feed Self - ; 


13. Whether subject to Epilepsy - - - - 


14. Whether Paralytic - : : 
15. Whether of Uncleanly Habits - - - ; 5 


16. Whether Noisy - - . i s f 3 


17. Whether Destructive - : - - - - 
18. Whether any Relative known to be or to have been 
Insane - - - - : : - - - 

I certify that, to the best of my knowledge, the above particulars are correctly stated. 








DateD this day of One thousand nine hundred and 


* To be signed by the Applicant for the Child’s reception, 


| 
i 
| 
| 
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304H APPENDIX: 


APPLICATION TO THE BOARD OF LUNACY TO SANCTION THE RECEPTION OF A PAUPER 
CHILD INTO AN INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING OF IMBECILE CHILDREN. 











As it appears from the foregoing Statement and accompanying Medical Certificates that 

a Pauper Child of the Parish of 
is capable of deriving benefit from training and treatment in the Institution for the Training of Imbecile Children at 
May it therefore please your Honourable Board to sanction the said Child’s admission 


into the said Institution. 





Inspector of P. 
of the Parish of— 
DaTED at this day of 
One Thousand Nine Hundred and 





MEDICAL CERTIFICATE, No. 1. 


I, the undersigned 

do hereby certify that I have this day at 
in the county of , personally examined 
and. believe the said Child to be of unsound mind, to be 
capable of deriving benefit from training and treatment in the Institution for the Training of Imbecile Children at 
and to be in a fit state of bodily health for removal thereto. 
Signature,———_—____—_ . 
Medical Qualification, ——Y_—_—_——— 
Place of Abode, 
Daten this day of One thousand nine hundred 


and 











MEDICAL CERTIFICATE, No. 2. 


I, the undersigned, * 
do hereby certify that I have this day at 
in the county of , personally examined 


and believe the said Child to be of unsound mind, to be 
capable of deriving benefit from training and treatment in the Institution for the Training of Imbecile Children at 
and to be in a fit state of bodily health for removal thereto. 














Signature, 
Medical Qualification, - 
Place of Abode, -~ 
DATED this day of One thousand nine) 


hundred and 





. 


SANCTION BY THE GENERAL BOARD OF LUNACY. 


The Board, having had submitted to them the foregoing application and relative documents, hereby sanction * 
the Admission of a 
into the Institution for the Training of Imbecile Children at ys: 
ee Becoretary. 
DateED this day of One 
thousand nine hundred and a 


* This Sanction must be renewed unless acted on within twenty-eight days. 








(2) CrrcuLar No. 90 as To Forms, Books, ETC., NOT 
OBTAINED FROM BOARD’S PRINTERS. 


General Board of Lunacy, 
Edinburgh, 17th August, 1888. 


Srr,—I am directed by the board to inform you that 
all schedules, notices, books, and registers required in 
connection with the Lunacy Statutes are issued by Messrs. 
T. & A. Constable, Printers, 11 Thistle Street, Edinburgh, 
under the board’s direction, and that by an arrangement a 
with Messrs. Constable all such schedules, notices, books 
and registers are submitted to the board for revision and 
for such alteration as may be thought desirable, on each 
occasion on which it becomes necessary to print a fresh je 
supply for public use. . ae 

In the event, therefore, of your purposing at any time 
to get any of these forms printed privately, or by printers 
other than Messrs. Constable, the board request that you 
will, before doing so, obtain from Messrs. Constable a 
copy of the form proposed to be printed, so as to ensure 
that all changes made by the board are embodied in the 
reprint—I am. etc., 

(Signed) T. W. L. SPENCE. 


[ 805 ] 





PART Iz. 


COPIES OF THE GENERAL REPORTS ON THREE SPECIALLY LICENSED 
HOUSES (ONE FROM EACH OF THE THREE GROUPS VISITED 
BY THE ROYAL COMMISSIONERS) AND OF THE CASE RECORDS 
OF THE PATIENTS WHO WERE SEEN IN EACH OF THESE HOUSES; 
TOGETHER WITH BRIEF NOTES OF THE MAIN FACTS IN REGARD 
TO EVERY PATIENT SEEN IN EACH OF THE THREE LOCALITIES 
VISITED BY VARIOUS MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION. 
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[Copy of the General Reports on three Specially Licensed Houses (one from each of the three Groups 
visited by the Commissioners) and exact copy of the Case Records of the Patients who were seen in 


each of these Houses.] 


1. SPECIALLY LICENSED HOUSE OF MRS, JAMES HOUSTON, MARKINCH. 


_ County—Fife. 
Specially Licensed House of - - . . . 
Address - - " 3 5 s ‘ 4 : 
Applicant for License - - a : 3 os - 
Date when granted - - . - . : : - 
Number in Register - - tat eS A 


Number for which Licensed - - - - - : 


PATIENTS 


Parish in which situated—Markinch. 


Mrs. James Houston. 

Milton of Balgonie, Markinch. 
Inspector of Poor, Dundee. 
llth August, 1885. 

481. | 

3. 


RESIDENT, AND PARISHES OF CHARGEABILITY, 


M. 8. or S., chargeable to Dundee. 
H. M., chargeable to Dundee. 
J. S. or S., chargeable to Dundee. 


GENERAL Reports, Minutes, Etc. 


18th December, 1896.—House and guardianship are 
very good. Family consists of guardian, one son and a 
daughter. Patients generally take their meals along 
with the family.—C. M. 

24th December, 1896.—Read.—J. F. 

29th March, 1897.—Satisfactory.—C. M. 

2nd April, 1897.—Read.—J. F. 

12th November, 1897.—No change.—C. M. 

11th February, 1898—Satisfactory. —C. M. 

22nd February, 1898.—Read.—J. F. 

30th November, 1898.—Quité satisfactory.—C. M. 

6th December, 1898.—Read.—J. 8S. 

14th March, 1899.—Comfortable.—C. M. 

21st March, 1899.—Read.—J. F. 

20th April, 1900.—Satisfactory.—C. M. 

27th April, 1900.—Read.—J. M. 

10th October, 1900.—A very good home.—C. M. 

17th October, 1900.—Read.—J. M. 

11th April, 1901.—The patients in this house were very 
noisy. They were found at dinner in their own room, but 
I could scarcely recommend that M. S—— should 
be made to dine with guardians. She would be too 
boisterous for the dining hall of an asylum. J——S 
was abusive in her language to me, and C B was 
discontented. J could not describe the house as a first 
rate one, but allowance must be made for the patients. 
The guardians are well-meaning earnest women, who are 
apparently willing to continue to keep the patients, and 
as very few guardians would take them I am inclined to 
make no recommendation.—J. M.—Board of Lunacy. 
Received 17th April, 1901. 

18th April, 1901.—No steps.—J. F. 

19th December, 1901.—Bedroom 161. by 12b. by 7 h.= 
1,344 cubic feet.—J. F. 8.—Board of Lunacy. Received 
26th December, 1901. 

27th December, 1901.—Read.—J. M. 

9th May, 1902.—No remarks.—J. F. S.—Board 
of Lunacy. Received 21st May, 1902. 














Case RECORD 


County—Fife. 


Name of Patient - : a 3 : ? 
Sex . - - - : : - H . 
Age of Patient in 1887 - - - - : : J 
Daie of Intimation - - - - ; a 3 4 
Married or Single? - - : : : f ‘ 
Ever under Asylum Treatment ? - - 3 7 
Date of last Removal from Asylum - - < 2 a 


No. of Sanction - - : - : . : - 
Parish of Liability - - ~ s 2 5 x 
Amount of Parochial Allowance - - e Z 


Degree of Relationship to the Proposed Guardian 
Name of Guardian - - - - - 
Residence of Guardian 


24th May, 1902.—Read.—J. F. 

15th December, 1902.—Guardian wishes a fourth patient. 
Family consists of guardian, her daughter, and a delicate 
son. A bed in the kitchen next that of guardian and her 
daughter will be provided. Am disposed to recommend 
a license for four being granted, should inspector of 
poor apply for same. Of the fourth a careful selection 
should be made.—J. F. S. 

P.S.—I found all three patients—H , M——, being 
the third who came a few days ago at tea in their own 
room. I told guardian that if license was granted the 
patients must take their meals with herself and her 
daughter, and she agreed.—J. F. S.—Board of Lunacy. 
Received 18th December, 1902. 

19th December, 1902.—Keep recommendation in view. 
—J. F.—(Noted in S. L. H. Register.) 

19th February, 1903.—Guardian says she gives effect 
to my wish as to meals. Quarters are good.—J. F. 8.— 
Board of Lunacy. Received 23rd February, 1903. 

28th February, 1903.—Read.—J. F. 

10th November, 1903.—No remarks.—J. F. 
Board of Lunacy. Received 12th November, 1903. 

13th November, 1903.— J. M. 

14th May, 1904.—No remarks.—J. F. 8.—Board of 
Lunacy. Received 17th May, 1904. 

19th May, 1904.—Read.—J. F. 

2nd November, 1904.—No remarks.—J. F. 
Board of Lunacy. ‘Received 8th November, 1904. 

10th November, 1904.—Read.—J. F. 

15th February, 1905.—Very good quarters.—J. F. 8. 
—Board of Lunacy. Received 17th February 1905. 

20th February, 1905.—Read.—J. F. 

Sth December, 1905.—J. F. S.—Board of Lunacy. 
Received 11th December, 1905.—J. F. 

27th February, 1906.—C. M.—Board 
Received 28th February, 1906. 





S.— 


s.— 


of Lunacy. 


oF M.S. orn 8. 
Parish of Residence—Markinch. 


M.S. or S. 

Female. 

40, 

2nd February, 1878 
Single, 

Yes. 

28th May, 1887. 
7661. 

Dundee. 


6s. a week; £15 12s. a year. 
(1898) 6s. 6d. a week; £16 18s. a year. 


Stranger. 
Mrs. James Houston. 
Milton of Balgonie, Markinch, 8. L. H., 481 


Not from 
Asylum. 
Seelenids 
No. 481 

(for 3). 
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308 APPENDIX: 


Extract From MEpiIcaL CERTIFICATE DATED Aprit, 1881.—“‘ Said she could boast of the best temper in 
the kingdom and asked me to try her. Quiet and always wished not to be spoken to. Harmless, and not improving 


and cleanly in her habits.” 


28th May, 1887.—Admitted into the specially licensed 
house of Mrs. J.~- H— upon discharge from the licensed 
wards of Dundee West Poorhouse, but sanction has not 
yet been granted, as inspector of the poor has exceeded 
Mrs. H—’s license by placing a third patient in her house. 

6th June, 1887.—Wrote to inspector of poor, Dundee, 
saying that sanction will be granted if Deputy Com- 
missioner reports in favour of it after his visit. Asked 
inspector of poor to inform the Board where the third 
patient is to sleep, and whether a separate bed and bed 
furnishings have been provided for her. Also told inspec- 
tor of poor that, owing to it having been found that 
guardians suitable for the care of two patients are often 
unfit for the care of a larger number, the Board found it 
necessary to make it a rule not to grant a special license 
for the reception of more than two pauper lunatics, except 
on the recommendation of a deputy commissioner. 
Called inspector of poor’s special attention to Rules II. 
and V. of Regulations as to Specially Licensed Houses on 
page 23 of “Instructions to Inspectors of Poor,” and 
requested him to keep them carefully in view in future, 
and that he must make no change in the sanctioned 
arrangements for specially licensed houses, without having 
obtained the previous assent of the Board. Added that 
Board will not grant any new licenses to houses in Kenno- 
way or Thornton District or sanction any addition to the 
number of patients already provided for there, before 
having a full opportunity of satisfying themselves that the 
number of pauper lunatics in the district is not more than 
is consistent with good administration. Said it will 
therefore be necessary for Inspector of Poor to obtain 
assent of Board when he contemplates making an addition 
to the patients in that district, whether by obtaining new 
licenses or otherwise.—T. W. L. S. 

7th June, 23149, 1887.—Inspector of poor writes that in 
future he will act strictly in the spirit of Board’s letter, 
and according to printed instructions. He apologises for 
what has occurred. 

2nd November, 1887.—This woman is decidedly demented 
and not capable of any but the simplest employment. 
She is quiet and harmless. At times she is dazed and talks 
nonsense, but at others she speaks fairly sensibly. The 
Home is a suitable one for her. 

There are no other patients at this end of a long village. 
The house was licensed for two, and this woman makes a 
third. The guardian is a widow with a grown up family, 
and is I think, a good guardian. She has an iron chair- 
bed for this woman, which I don’t approve of, and I 
arranged with her that if she were to get an extension of 
her license she would get a proper iron bedstead. I 
recommend that in this case the Inspector of Poor 
be informed that an extension of the license will 
be given so as to legalise this patient’s residence in the 
house.—R. L. Board of Lunacy. Received 10th Novem- 
ber, 1887. 

15th November, 1887.—Do as recommended in regard to 
the extension of the license—taking the course that is 
usual in the cireumstances.—A. M. 

21st November, 1887.—Wrote telling Inspector of 
Poor that Board’s license is extended to three patients 
for Mrs. H—’s house. 

2nd February, 1888.—Somewhat thin, and is at times 
fastidious about food; but fairly healthy. No mental 
change. The bed was provided as agreed.—R. L. 
Board of Lunacy. Received 16th February, 1888. 

16th February, 1888.—Read.—A. M. 

22nd May, 1888.—The guardian says that sometimes 
this woman is very restless and that when she is so she 
bustles about, and has’ struck the other patients. Her 
paroxysm seems to consist of a simple excess of nervous 
energy. At times she runs out with pitchers to the well 
and would go on carrying water till the house was flooded. 
The guardian says that at such times she has to prevent 
mischief, tied her to an arm-chair with a woollen cravat. 
I saw the cravat, and it and the healthy and at present 
happy condition of the patient showed that the amount 
of restraint she is subjected to is but slight. I urged the 
guardian to resort to this plan as little as possible, and, 
instead, to work off her excitemeat by plenty of exercise 


in the open air.—R. L. Board of Lunacy. Received 
28th May, 1888. 


30th May, 1888:—It seems to me that if it is ever ne- 
cessary—that is, really necessary—to restrain a patient 
who is under care in a private dwelling, it should be con- 
cluded that the patient is not suited for that mode of 
treatment, and removal to an asylum should be called 
for. If restraint in unnecessarily resorted to in the case 
of such a patient, then the guardian should be considered 
_an unsuitable person, and a change of guardian should be 
called for. I think I would very unwillingly accept any- 
thing as justifying a departure from these lines, but 
should like to have Dr. Lawson’s views. In other words, 
I would like him to consider whether it would not be- 
well to tell S—’s guardian that she must never restrain her 
ward, and that if she cannot be managed without restraint 
she should be sent to an asylum.—A.M. 

7th June, 1888.—I am inclined to think that if the 
guardian were to be told authoritatively that the patient 
would be removed from her unless she discontinued her 
practice of fixing her when she is restless with a cravat, 
she would discontinue it. I think that the inspector of 
poor should be told that the guardian has been in the 
habit of tying the patient down with a woollen cravat 
during attacks of restlessness, that even this amount of 
retraint appears to be unnecessary, and that if restraint 
is really necessary the patient cannot be regarded as a 
suitable patient for treatment in a private dwelling ; 
that he should be asked to inform the guardian that if 
she cannot manage the patient without fastening her 
the patient must be removed either to another guardian 
or to the asylum.—R, L.—Board of Lunacy. Received 
9th June, 1888. : 

11th June, 1888.—Write as Dr. Lawson indicates.—J. 8, 

14th June, 1888.—Wrote. 


20th June, 1916-88.—Inspector of poor writes: “ The 
guardian informs me that the patient has considerably 
improved in her habits and that she will be able to manage 
her without having recourse to the mode of restraint 
specified,’’ 

23rd June, 1888.—Read.—J. 8S. 

22nd November, 1888.—Was sitting at the fireside quite 
composed and comfortable. Satisfactory.—R. L. 

27th November, 1888.—Read.—A. M.—Board of Lunacy. 
Received 27th November, 1888. , 

20th February, 1889.—Doing well. Never needs to be 
restrained in any way whatever.—R. L.—Board of Lunacy. 
Received 26th February, 1889. 

lst March, 1889.—Read.—J. S. 

22nd November, 1889.—Stout and healthy looking. Not 
nearly so restless since she began to get fatter.—R. L 
Board of Lunacy. Received 28th November, 1889. 

30th November, 1889.—Read.—A. M. 

19th February, 1890.—In one of her restless moods just 
now, but quite manageable. R. L.—Board of Lunacy. 
Received 26th February, 1890. 

28th February, 1890.—Read.—J. 8. 

16th October, 1890.—She is now peculiar and restless on 
alternate days. Every other day she is quite active and 
cheerful. She is never visited by relatives—R. L.— 
Board of Lunacy. Received 22nd October, 1890. 

23rd October, 1890.—Read.—A. M. 

7th February, 1901.—No mental change. Bodily health 
good. All wants supplied.—R. L.—Board of Lunacy. 
Received 17th February, 1891. 

21st February, 1891.—Read.—J. S. 

9th February, 1892.—Stout and well. No mental 
change.—R. L.—Board cf Lunacy. Received 19th February, 
1892. 

23rd February, 1892.—Read.—A. M. 

16th November, 1892.—No change.—R. L.—Board of 
LInunacy. Received 23rd N. ovember, 1892. 

5th December, 1892.—Read.—J. 8. 

21st February, 1893.—Quite composed to-day. and 
looking well and. happy.—R. L.—Board of Lunacy. 
Received 23rd February, 1893. 

25th February, 1893.—Read.—A. M. 


24th November, 1893.—In one of her flighty moods 
to-day, but under no kind of restraint or seclusion, and 
causing no inconvenience to the guardian or her fellow- 


patients —R. L.—Board of Lunacy. Received 30th Novem- 
ber, 1893, 
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5th December, 1893.—Read.—A. M. 
7th March, 1894.—Is now more continually agitated 


- and restless than she used to be. She does no harm, and 


her object seems to be just to tease people by laying hold 
of them, etc.—R. L.—Board of Lunacy. Received 15th 
March, 1894. : 

20th March, 1894.—Read.—J. S. 

14th August, 1895.—Not so excited as formerly., No 
recommendations.—C. M.—Board of Lunacy. Received 
19th August, 1895. 

20th August, 1895.—Read.—J. 8. 

29th February, 1896.—Quieter in manner. Is suitably 
provided for in all respects.—J. F. S.—Board of Lunacy. 
Received 3rd March, 1896. 

5th March, 1896.—Read.—J. F. 

18th December, 1896.—An almost silent dement. 
ably provided for.—C. M.—Board of Lunacy. 
23rd December, 1896. 

24th December, 1896.—Read.—J. F. 

29th March, 1897.—Mary (which is her real name) is in a 
very boisterous mood to-day, having long continued 
outbursts of laughter. She is causing no inconveniences 
and her guardian manages her kindly and judiciously. 
No recommendations.—C. M.—Board of Lunacy.  Re- 
ceived 30th March, 1897. 

2nd April, 1897.—Read.—J. F. 

12th November, 1897.—No change.—C. M.—Board of 


Suit- 
Received 


Lunacy. Received 15th November, 1897. 


19th November, 1897.—Read.—J. 8. 
llth February, 1898.—Mary is quiet to-day, but still 
takes boisterous turns, and has wild bursts of meaningless 
laughter. The guardian and the other patients are so 
accustomed to it that her conduct causes no annoyance, 
and I make no recommendations.—C. M.—Board of 
Lunacy. Received 15th February, 1898. 

22nd February, 1898.—Read.—J. F. 

5th November, 1898.—Inspector of poor intimates in- 
crease of allowance to 6s. 6d. per week. 

30th November, 1898.—No change and no recommenda- 
tions.—C. M.—Board of Lunacy. Received 5th December, 
1898. 

6th December, 1898.—Read—J. S. 

14th March, 1899.—Boisterous but good-tempered, 
and is causing no annoyance. Her care is very satis- 
factory. —C. M.—Board of Lunacy. Received 20th March, 
1899. 

21st March, 1899.—Read.—J. F. 

14th December, 1899.—No change and no recommen- 
dations.—C. M.—Board of Lunacy. Received 18th Decem- 
ber, 1899. 

22nd December, 1899.—Read.—J. M. 

20th April, 1900.—A noisy boisterous Irishwoman. 
Very demented but generally good tempered. Her 
general health is good at present, and she appears to be 
well. cared for.—C. M.—Board of Lunacy. Received 
23rd April, 1900. 


27th April, 1900.—Read.—J. M. 

10th October, 1900—In good health and on the whole doing 
well. She is comfortably provided for and there are no 
recommendations.—C. M.—Board of Lunacy. Received 
15th October, 1900. 

17th October, 1900.—Read.—J. M. 

11th April, 1901.—This woman was dining in bedroom 
with the other two patients. She would not eat her 
food (broth and bread), but tried to throw the contents 
of the bowl over me. She was shouting at the top of 
her voice and laughing. No recommendations.—J. M.— 
Board of Lunacy. Received 17th April, 1901. 

18th April, 1901.—A doubtful case for a private dwelling, 
but no steps meanwhile.—J. F. 

19th December, 1901.—Found patient in a quiet mood. 
I do not think she could be considered dangerous to the 
members of the family in which she resides or to her fellow 
patients.—J. F. S.—Board of Lunacy. Received 26th 
December, 1901. 

27th December, 1901.—Read.—J. M. 

9th May, 1902.—A ‘‘toucher” who is somewhat 
impulsive, but suitable so far as can be learned for a 
private dwelling, and it suitably provided for.—J. F. S.— 
Board of Lunacy. Received 21st May, 1902. 

24th May, 1902.—Read.—J. F. 

15th December, 1902.—Provision suitable.—J. F. 8.— 
Board of Lunacy. Received 18th December, 1902. 

19th December, 1902.—Read.—J. F. 

19th February, 1903.—Doing well, in good health, and 
suitably provided for.—J. F. 8.—Board of Lunacy. 
Received 23rd February, 1903. 

28th February, 1903.—Read.—J. F. 

10th November, 1903.—Has been fifteen years in this 
private dwelling, and has done well, and is suitably 
provided for.—J. F. S.—Board of Lunacy. Received 
12th November, 1903. 

13th November, 1903.—Read.—J. M. 

14% May, 1904.—Provision suitable—J. F. S.— 
Board of Lunacy. Received 17th May, 1904. 

19th May, 1904.—Read.—J. F. 

2nd November, 1904.—This chattering dement, who is 
both useless and helpless, is suitably provided for.—J. F. 8. 
—Board of Lunacy. Received 8th November, 1904. 

10th November, 1904.—Read.—J. F. 

15th February, 1905.—Provision suitable.—J. F. S.— 
Board of Lunacy. Received 17th February, 1905. 

20th February, 1905.—Read.—J. F. 

8th December, 1905.—Provision suitable.—J. F. S.— 
Board of Lunacy. Received 11th December, 1905. 

11th December, 1905.—Read.—J. F. 

27th February, 1906.—Very insane and often noisy. 
but she is sensibly managed and annoys no one outside 
the house.—C. M.—Board of Lunacy. Received 28th 
February, 1906. 

28th February, 1906.—Read.—J. M. 


Cast Recorp or H. M. 


x 

County—Fife. 

Name of Patient - - : H . = Ef 
Sex - - - - - - - - - - 
Age of Patient in 1902 - - : > . 3 ‘ 
Date of Intimation - - - e « < * : 
Married or Single ? - - - : fy TH = 5 
Date of last Admisson to Asylum - . - - - 
Date of last Removal from Asylum - - + = = 
No. of Sanction - - - : - i . ~ 


Parish of Liability - - + Aes KS freath—o : 
Amount of Parochial Allowance - - - = - 
Degree of Relationship to the proposed Guardian - - - 
Name of Guardian - - - . < £ “ : 
Residence of Guardian - - : 3 = ll 


103—ITI. 


Parish of Restdence—Markinch 


H. M. 

Female. 

35. 

17th August, 1893, 

Single. 

17th August, 1893. 

29th November, 1902. 

12310. 

Dundee. 

6s. 6d. weekly ; £16 18s. yearly. 
None. 

Mrs. Betsy Houston. 

West End, Milton of Balgonie, 8. L. H. 481. 
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APPENDIX : 


Copy STATEMENT BY THE PRiIncIPAL MEDICAL OFFICER OF THE DUNDEE ROYAL ASYLUM. 


1. Name of patient = - - - - - - - 
2. Whether paralytic - - on ae ‘ . 
3. Whether epileptic - - - - - . F 
4. Whether suicidal - - - - - - rs 
5. Whether dangerous to others’ - - - - ‘ 
6. Whether violent or noisy - - - s j 
7. Whether refusing food — - - - - : . 
8. Whether of uncleanly habits either by day ornight - 
9. Whether offensive todecency - - : é 


[— 
S 


Whether capable of helping in household or other 
work - - - - - - - - - 


—_ 
—_ 


. Facts, if any, as regards the past history of the 
patient, such as indications of having been pre- 
viously dangerous, which it is thought should be 
brought under the notice of those who are to have 
the charge and supervision of the patient. 


Date, 14¢h November, 1902. 


19th February, 1903.—This patient was seen by me 
in December last. She is a dement who talks a good 
deal. Her conversation is incoherent at times. She 
has the delusion moreover that she is enceinte. No 
suicidal tendency has been noted, and there was nothing 
in her expression to indicate depression. A comfortable 
bed in provided, and the care may be accepted as satis- 
factory.—J. F. S.—Board of Lunacy. Received 
23rd February, 1903. 

28th February, 1903.—Read.—J. F. 

10th November, 1903.—Was seen in bed. She has 
taken to bed for a few days as “she expects to be con- 
fined.” Is discontented, and anxious to get back to her 
friends. The home is a good one and the provision suit- 
able.—J. F. S.—Board of Lunacy. Received 12th 
November, 1903. 

13th November, 1903.—Read.-—J. M. 

14th May, 1904.—Provision suitable—J. F. S.— 
Board of Lunacy. Received 17th May, 1904. 


CasE RECORD 


County—Fife. 


Name of Patient - - - - : : é : 
Sex - : - . - - = : ss : 
Age of Patient in 1893 - - - - é 2 - 
Date of Intimation - - - - : : = 
Married or Single ? ° ° ° Fs = a 2 
Ever under Asylum Treatment ? - “ ‘ 5 
Date of last Removal from Asylum — - - e : 2 
No. of Sanction . - - é 4 E 5 ‘ 
Parish of Inability - - - - - 4 , 2 
Amount of Parochial Allowance - - - ~ a 
Degree of Relationship to the Proposed Guardian - - 
Name of Guardian - - : 5 : : é i 
Residence of Guardian” - - i 5 E - 


H—— M—. 
No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. : 


Yes. ” 


The patient’s mother stated that about a week before 
her admission she attempted to cut her throat 
with a knife. This suicidal element has not been 
shown during patient’s residence here. 


(Copy Signature) JAMES Rortig, 


Principal Medical Officer, 


19th May, 1904.—Read.—J. F. 

2nd November, 1904.—More settled in manner than she 
was a year ago. She is diligent with the wires, and is 
suitably provided for.—J. F. S.—Board of Lunacy. 
Received 8th November, 1904. 


“10th November, 1904.—Read.—J. F. 


15th February, 1905.—Provision suitable.—J. F, S.— 
Board of Lunacy. Received 17th February, 1905. 


20th February, 1905.—Read.—J. F. 


8th December, 1905.—A first-rate knitter who is suitably 
provided for.—J. F. 8.—Board of Lunacy. Received 
11th December, 1905. 


llth December, 1905.—Read.—J. F. 


27th February, 1906.—Continues to do well and is 
suitably provided for.—C. M.—Board of Lunacy. 
Received 28th February, 1906. 


28th February, 1906.—Read.—J. M. 


oF J. S. on S. 
Parish of Residence—Markinch. 


J. S. or S. 

Female. 

54. 

10th November, 1884. 

Married. 

Yes. 

22nd May, 1893. 

9505. 

Dundee. 

(1898) 6s. 6d. a week ; £16 18s. a year 
Stranger. 

Mrs. Houston. 

Milton of Balgonie, 8. L. H. 481. 


Extracts rRom Mepicat Crertiricates, NovemMBErR, 1884.—Thinks that people in the garret above pour down 


poison upon her head. Has the delusions that she hears people in Australia speaking to her. 


outrageous and beyond control. 


22nd May, 1893.—Became single patient upon removal 
from the licensed wards of Dundee West Poorhouse. 

21st November, 1893.—A strong energetic woman ‘who 
works actively at housework, but stops every now and then 
to give loud but inoffensive expression to her delusions. 
She mistakes identities and disowns her own name. 
At night she talks and sings for a bit and then goes off 
quietly to sleep. She gets on well amongst the other 
patients, and is tractable and not disposed to wander.— 
R. L.—Board of Lunacy. Received 30th N ovember, 1893. 

4th December, 1893.— Read.—A. M. 

ith March, 1894.—Very demetited and full of strange 
notions; but amiable and kindly.—R. L.—Board of 
Lunacy. Received 15th March, 1894. 


Often becomes 


| 


20th March, 1894.—Read.—J. 8S. : 

14th August, 1895.—No change ; no recommendations. 
C. M.—Board of Lunacy. Received 19th August, 1895. 

20th August, 1895.—Read.—J. 8. 

29th February, 1896.—Suitably provided for.—J. F. 8.— 

“ Board of Lunacy. Received 8th March, 1896. 

3rd March, 1896.—Read.—J. F. 

18th December, 1896.—Very demented and full of 
delusions. Calls herself Kinloch of Kinloch. Well 
cared for.—C. M.—Board of Lunacy. Received 23rd 
December, 1896. 

24th December, 1896.—Read.—J. I. 

29th March, 1897.—No mental or bodily change.—C, M. 
—Board of Lunacy. Received 30th March, 1897 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, ETC. 


2nd April, 1897.—Read.—J. F. 
12th November, 1897.—Talkative, full of delusions, 


_and easily irritated. Her guardian knows her ways and 


manages her with tact.—C. M.—Board of Lunacy. Re- 
ceived 15th November, 1897. 

19th November, 1897.—Read.—J. 8. 

llth February, 1898.—No change.—C. M.—Board of 
Lunacy. Received 15th February, 1898. 

22nd February, 1898.—Read.—J. F. 

5th November, 1898.—Inspector of poor intimates 
increase of allowance to 6s. 6d. per week. 

30th November, 1898.—Doing well at present. No 
recommendations.—Board of Lunacy. Received 5th 
December, 1898. 

6th December, 1898.—Read.—J. S. 

14th March, 1899.—Found busy at the washing tub. 
She is in good health but still has delusions of identity. 
She is well cared for and is pleased with her home.—C. M. 
—Board of Lunacy. Received 20th March, 1899. 

21st March, 1899.—Read.—J. F. 

14th December, 1899.—Doing well.—No recommenda- 
tions.—C. M.—Board of Lunacy. Received 18th December, 
1899. 

22nd December, 1899.—Read.—J. M. 

20th April, 1900.—Irritable at times, when she swears 
a good deal. She has delusions about money matters. 
Generally she is active and useful and has been a kind 
and attentive nurse to her fellow patient, Mrs. P. She 
has a very good home.—C. M.—Board of Lunacy. Re- 
ceived 23rd April, 1900. 

27th April, 1900.—Read.—J. M. 

10th October,1900.—No change and no recommendations. 
—C. M.—Board of Lunacy. Received 15th October, 1900. 

17th October, 1900.—Read.—J. M. 

11th April, 1901.—Guardian informed me that patient 
is useful and very friendly with herself. She swore at 
me profusely and expressed various delusions. I should 
think, judging from her appearance, ‘that she is suitably 
fed and that she is able to look after her own interests 
in the household.—J. M.—Board of Lunacy. Received 
17th April, 1901. 
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18th April, 1901.—Read.—J. F. 

19th December, 1901.—The only patient of the three 
who is useful. Provision suitable-—J. F. S.—Board of 
Lunacy. Received 26th December. 1901. 

27th December, 1901.—Read.—J. M. 

9th May, 1902.—Provision suitable.—J. F. 8.—Board 
of Lunacy. Received 21st May, 1902. 

24th May, 1902.—Read.—J. F. 

16th December, 1902.—Provision suitable.—J. F. S.— 
Board of Lunacy. Received 18th December, 1902. 

19th December, 1902.—Read.—J. F. 

19th February, 1903.—In good health, doing well, and 
suitably provided for.—J. F. S8.—Board of Lunacy. 
Received 23rd February, 1903. 

28th February, 1903.—Read.—J. F. 

10th November, 1903.—Provision suitable.—J. F. S.— 
Board of Iunacy. Received 12th November, 1903. 

13th November, 1903.—Read.—J. M. 

14th May, 1904.—Provision suitable—J. F. S.— 
Board of Lunacy. Received 17th May, 1904. 

19th May, 1904.—Read.—J. F. 

2nd November, 1904.—Healthy, useful, and suitably 
provided for.—J. F. S.—Board of Lunacy. Received 
8th November, 1904. 

10th November, 1904.—Read.—J. F. 

15th February, 1905.—Provision suitable.—J. F. S.— 
Board of Lunacy. Received 17th February, 1905. 

20th February, 1905.—Read.—J. F. 

8th December, 1905.—Provision suitable.—J. F. S.— 
Board of Lunacy. Received 11th December, 1905. 

11th December, 1905.—Read.—J. F. 

27th February, 1906.—A dour, sullen-looking woman 
who regards everyone coming to the house with suspicion, 
and sometimes gives expression to her opinions in language 
more pointed than polite. But she is useful in the house 
and quite friendly with the guardian. She is in good 
health and well clad.—C. M.—Board of Lunacy. Received 
28th February, 1906. 

28th February, 1906.—Read.—J. M. 


2, SPECIALLY LICENSED HOUSE OF MRS. ARCHIBALD ADAMS, LESMAHAGOW. 


County—Lanark. 
Specially Licensed House of 


iy 
: 
° 
s 
i] 


Address - - - = : c : : - 
Applicant for Licence - 5 : : : 5 - 
Date when granted -— - 3 : c : : - 
Number in Register - - : i 7 : B - 


Number for which licensed 


Parish in which situated—Lesmahagow. 


Mrs. Archibald Adams. 

Dublin Rows, Kirkfieldbank, Lesmahagow. 
The Inspector of Poor, Glasgow. 

7th December, 1897. 

1192. Mas 
4, 


PATIENTS RESIDENT, AND PARISHES OF CHARGEABILITY. 


A. B., chargeable to Glasgow. 
E. Y. or 8., chargeable to Glasgow. 


H. McF., chargeable to Glasgow. 
A. McG., chargeable to Glasgow. 


GENERAL Reports, MinutTEs, &c. 


28th December, 1898.—T wo patients sleep in a room 
of 784 cubic feet capacity (141. by 7 b. by 8 h.), the third 
occupies a small room. They all feed at the same table 
and have the free run of the house, which is a commodious 
one. There is no family, husband and guardian being 
Guardian wishes a fourth. Provided 
a suitable patient is got, and a new stair takes the place 
of the present break-neck one, which one of the three 
who sleeps upstairs has difficulty in scaling, it might 
be favourably considered. The room upstairs is 15 1. by 
7 b. by 7 h. = 735 cubic feet. She is agreeable to 
put in a new stair if a fourth is granted. Am disposed to 
recommend it on the two conditions referred to being 
given effect to.—J. F. 8. 

4th January, 1899.—I do not think the Board should 
recommend the introduction of a fourth patient—J. S. 

6th January, 1899.—That was not the idea, but rather 
that if the inspector of poor asked for a licence for four 
it should be granted on the ground that the sleeping 
accommodation of the third would be vastly improved 
by the addition of a new stair, and the occupancy of a 
better room.—J. F. S. 

9th January, 1899.—No steps at present.—J. S. 

29th March, 1899.—A new wooden stair now gives 
access to the attic room of 735 cubic feet. Found attic 


103.—II. 


unoccupied and the three patients in the room on the 
ground floor of 784 cubic feet capacity, one sleeping ona 
mattress on the floor, the excuse given being that patient 
might fall out of bed at night. This is not likely, the 
truer explanation being that three bedsteads could not be 
set up in the small room. One of the patients is to be 
removed to the room upstairs, now reached by a safe 
stair. Guardian still speaks-of a fourth, but meanwhile 
I am not disposed to recommend it.—J. F. 8. 

8th April, 1899.—No steps. Dr. Sutherland makes no 
recommendation as to a bedstead for the patient who 
sleeps on the floor.—J. F. 

28th November, 28606/1899.—Inspector of poor writes 
that he has received a letter from Mrs. A. in which she 
states that in a conversation she had with deputy com- 
missioner he had stated that if she puta new stair leading 
from the first floor to the second that it would be possible 
that he would have no objections to her receiving another 
patient. If this is so, inspector of poor asks if Board 
would grant an extended licence necessary for such a step, 

30th November, 1899.—Send to Dr. Sutherland.— 
at Wie eae 

Eo die sent Dr. Sutherland. 

4th December, 1899.—Provided the fourth is in all 
respects a suitable patient I am disposed to accede to a 
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licence for four. The introduction of the new stair at 
scme expense to guardian improved vastly the position 
of all three. Regarding Commissioner Fraser’s minute 
of 8th April, I should say there was no need of recommend- 
ing a bedstead as there was one in the attic room to 
which she was to be removed after my visit.—J. F. 8. 
—Board of Lunacy. Received 5ih December, 1899. 

8th December, 1899.—Grant extension.—J. M. 

18th December, 1899.—Wrote that Board will sanction 
reception of a fourth patient who should be carefully 
selected. 

(Note extension of licence to four). 

Noted. 

19th December, 1899.—No remarks.—J. F. 8. 

28th December, 1899.—Read.—J. M. 

25th April, 1900.—In this special licensed house for 
four, two of the patients feed at same table as guardian, 
who has no family, two do not, one being bed-ridden, and 
the other disgusting at meals. Two sleep in a tidy room 
of 784 cubic feet, one in an attic room of 730 cubic feet, 
and one on a sofa in a commodious kitchen, guardian 
herself occupying the bed in the kitchen. Guardian’s 
sole work is looking after her four charges, and she does 
it well.—ZJ. F. 8. 

8rd May, 1900.—Satisfactory.—J. F. 

14th December, 1900.—The sofa bed is no longer in use. 
The patient who slept in it—A. B:—has now been pro- 
vided with a bed in an attic room 121. by 8 b. by 6 h.— 
J.F.S. 

28th December, 1900.—Read.—J. M. 

19th February, 1901.—A comfortable house and a 
kindly guardian. One patient is always in bed and 
another (B.) is too degraded in her habits to sit at table 


Tie Wa Ee. 


APPENDIX : 


properly. A. M. takes all her meals at guardian’s table, 
and Mrs. 8. does so occasionally. The patients receive 
a great deal of attention and are almost constantly in 
the guardian’s society.—C. M. 

25th February, 1901.—Read.—J. F. ? 

18th October, 1901.—Very satisfactory.—C. M.—Board 
of Lunacy. Received 25th October, 1901. 

28th October, 1901.—Read.—J. F. 

25th February, 1902.—No change.—C. M.—Board of 
Lunacy. Received 27th February, 1902. 

27th February, 1902.—Read.—J. M. 

17th September, 1902.—Satisfactory.—C. M.—Board of 
Iunacy. Received 19th September, 1902. 

23rd September, 1902.—Read.—J. F. 

19th February, 1903.—No change.—C. M.—Board of 
Lunacy. Received 20th February, 1903. 

23rd February, 1903.—Read.—J. F. 

5th November, 1903.—No change.—C. M.—Board of 
Lunacy. Received 9th November, 1903. 

12th November, 1903.—Read.—J. M. 

17th March, 1904.—A most satisfactory house.—C. M.— 
Board of Lunacy. Received 21st March, 1904. 

23rd March, 1904.—Read.—J. F. 

30th November, 1904.—C. M.—Board of Lunacy. Re- 
ceived 5th December, 1904. 

7th December, 1904.—J. M. 

22nd March, 1905.—C. M.—Board of Lunacy. Re- 
ceived 25th March, 1905. 

4th October, 1905.—C. M.—Board of Lunacy. Received 
9th October, 1905. 

27th March, 1906.—J. F. 8.—Board of Lunacy. 
ceived 20th March, 1906.—J. F. 





Case Recorp or A. E. 


County—Lanark. * 
Name of Patient’ - 


Sex - - - - - : : = 2 : 
Age of Patient in 1898 - : - ° 5 : 5 
Date of Intimation - - : - . ‘ E, r 
Married or Single ? - - - - - : - 
Date of last Admission to Asylum - - : - - 
Date of last Removal from Asylum - - - : - 
No. of Sanction - - - . ; - 
Parish of Liability - - - : : : . : 


Amount of Parochial Allowance - : : : : 
Degree of Relationship to the proposed Guardian - - - 


Name of Guardian - - - - : A E ties 


Residence of Guardian - - - % : u : 


Parish of Residence—Lesmahagow. 


A. B. 

Female. 

36. 

9th September, 1881 | 
Single. 

15th May, 1897 

4th July, 1898. 

11,074. 

Glasgow. 

9s. weekly, £23 8s. yearly. 
Stranger. 

Mrs, Archibald Adams. 
Dublin Rows, Kirkfieldbank, S. L. H. 1192. 


Copy STATEMENT BY THE PRINCIPAL MEDICAL OFFICER OF THE GLASGow DistRicT ASYLUM. 


1. Name of patient - : . - . " P 
2. Whether paralytic - - - - - : = 
3. Whether epileptic - - - - - : - 
4, Whether suicidal - : - : : P 
5. Whether dangerous to others - - : « ; 
6. Whether violent or noisy - - - - . és 
7. Whether refusing food - - - : 4 ; 
8. Whether of uncleanly habits either by day ornight - 
9. Whether offensive to decency - - - - . 


—_ 
oO 


. Whether capable of helping in household or other work 
. Facts, if any, as regards the past history of the patient, 


— 
— 


such as indications of having been previously - 


dangerous, which it is thought should be brought 
under the notice of those who are to have the charge 


and supervision of the patient - - - -j- 


Date 6th July, 1898. 


A.B. 


i No. 
At one time was, but is not so now. 
No. 
Very little. 


_ None; patient is quiet and harmless, and good-natured. 


L. R. Oswatp. 


(Copy Signature) ) 
Principal Medical Officer. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, ETO. 


‘4th November, 1886.—Became single patient upon 
removal from Glasgow Parochial Asylum. 
“She is nearly idiotic; screams wildly without ap- 

parent cause; tries to bite and is dangerous. I could 
not induce her to answer any question.”—Medical Cer- 
tificates September, 1881. 

28rd February, 1887.—Idiotic but-clean in her habits. 
She screams a good deal and is rather restless at night. 
On the whole, however, she is a suitable patient, and has a 
suitable home.—R. L.—Board of Lunacy. Received, 
8rd March, 1887. 

4th March, 1887.—Read.—J. S. 

4th November, 1887.—Doing well. She is somewhat 
messy at night, slavering on the pillow and such like. 
Notwithstanding that, at my last visit, I remonstrated 
about her sharing a bed with another woman and I was 
promised that each patient would have a bed to herself. 
I again find that H. M. is occupying the same bed as this 
idiot girl, I recommend that the inspector of poor be 
informed that unless each patient in this house is pro- 
vided with a bed for herself the licence will be reduced 
to one for three, and the removal of one of the patients 
will be required. His attention should be drawn to the 
letter addressed to him on 16th October, 1886, and he 
should be told that to prevent the discomfort of the 
patients, and the risk of sending more patients into a 
house and a neighbourhood than is judicious, this rule 
must be strictly enforced unless where an exception is 
made by the special permission of the Board.—R. L.— 
Board of Lunacy. Received 10th November, 1887. 

5th December, 1887.—Inform inspector of poor that 
this patient who sleeps with H. M. must, in consequence 
of her habits and condition, be provided with a separate 
bed, and remind him of Board’s letter of 18th October, 
1886, on the subject generally of separate beds for patients 
in private dwellings.—A. M. 

5th December, 1887.—Wrote. 

19th December, 466/1887.—Inspector of poor has a 
letter from Mrs. J. W. saying that her patients have been 
provided ‘‘ with separate beds and are very comfortable.” 

20th December, 1887.—Read.—J. S. 

23rd February, 1888.—Now sleeps by herself. In 
good condition mentally, and physically she is somewhat 
improved.—R. L.—Board of Lunacy. Received 6th 
March, 1888. 

6th March, 1888.—Read.—J. S. 

25th October, 1888.—Doing well, no requirements. 
R. L.—Board of Lunacy. Received 30th October, 1888. 

2nd November, 1888.—Read.—J. 8. 

20th March, 1889.—Doing well. Suitably provided 
for.—R. L.—Board of Lunacy. Received 26th March, 
1889. 

28th March, 1889.—Read.—J. S. . 

12th November, 1889.—Suitably provided for. Bodily 
health good.—_R. L.—Board,of Lunacy. . Received 19th 
November, 1889. 

19th November, 1889.—Read.--J. 8S. 
| 27th February, 1890.—Imbecile. but clean.—R. L.— 
Board of Lunacy. Received 4th March, 1890. 

5th March, 1890.—Read.—J. 8. 

9th October, 1890.—No change. Suitably provided for. 
—R. L.—Board of Lunacy. Received 15th October, 1890. 

15th October, 1890.—Read.—A. M. 

21st March, 1891.—Stout and in good health. Well 
nursed and cheerful.—R. L.—Board of Lunacy. Received 
25th March, 1891. 

3rd April, 1891.—Read.—J. 8. 

23rd October, 1891.—Well attended to.—R. L.—Board 
of Lunacy. Received 26th October, 1891. 

27th October, 1891.—Read.—J. 8. 

14th April, 1892.—No change.—R. L.—Board of 
Lunacy. Received 20th April, 1892. 

22nd April, 1892.—Read.—J. S. 

5th November, 1892.—No change.—R. 
Lunacy. Received 9th November, 1892. 
| 9th November, 1892.—Read.—J. S. 

20th June, 1893.—Degraded and useless ; but comfort- 
ably kept.—R. L.—Board of Lunacy. Received 23rd 
June, 1893. 

30th June, 1893.—Read.—A. M. 

25th November, 1893.—Well attended to. All wants 
supplied.—_R. L.—Board of Lunacy. Received 30th 
November, 1892. 

lst December, 1893.—Read.—A. M. 

23rd March, 1894.—-No change. 


L.—Board of 


Useless, but well 
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attended to.—R. L.—Board of Lunacy... Received 27th 
March, 1894. 

28th March, 1894.—Read.—J. S. 

September 11th, 1895.—Well looked after in every way. 
Health good.—Board of Lunacy. Received 17th Septem- 
ber, 1895.—J. B. T. 

18th September, 1895.—Read.—J. F. 

9th May, 1896.—-Nq change. See C. R. of H—— M. ~ 
—C. M.—Board of Lunacy. Received 26th May, 1896. 

28th May, 1896.—V. C. recommends the licence 
to be reduced to two when vacancies occur, the room 
for patients being only sufficient for two.—J. F. 

30th December, 1896.—No change.—C. M.—Board of 
Lunacy. Received, 6th January, 1897. 

18th January, 1897.—Read.—J. 8. 

lst April, 1897.—Useless and requires much attention. 
She is sometimes noisy at night but not so much so a 
when first boarded out.—C. M.—Board of Lunacy. Re 
ceived 5th April, 1897. 

7th April, 1897.—Read.—J. F. 

21st May, 1897.—Inspector of poor intimates patient’s 
removal to Glasgow District. Asylum on the 15th instant. 

24th May, 1897.—Read.—J. 8. 

4th July, 1898,—Again became single patient upon 
removal from Glasgow District Asylum. 

28th December, 1898.—Sleeps upstairs in a room reached. 
by a break-neck kind of a stair which guardian is agree- 
able to replace if she gota fourth to share this room of 
735 cubic feet capacity. Habits at night have greatly 
improved, but she is now said to be destructive of bed- 
clothes at night. Care is satisfactory.—J. F. S.—Board 
of Lunacy. Received 4th January, 1899. 

29th March, 1899.—Found this patient sharing the 
room of the other two which is too small, having only a. 
cubic capacity of 784 cubic feet. This is to be rectified 
at once, one of the three going to the attic room. Other- 
wise is suitably provided for.—J. F. S.—Board of Lunacy 
Received 4th April, 1899. 

8th April, 1899.—Read.—J. F. 

19th December, 1899.—Suitably provided for, and having - 
a bed in an attic room of 735 cubic feet.—J. F. $.—Board 
of Lunacy. Received 26th December, 1899. 

28th December, 1899.—Read.—J. M. 

25th April, 1900.—This patient sleeps on a sofa in 
kitchen. Owing to disgusting habits at meals she does not 
partake of meals at same table as guardian. Care con- 
tinues satisfactory.—J. F. 8.—Board of Lunacy. Re- 
ceived 2nd May, 1900. 

3rd May, 1900.—The sofa, it is concluded, forms a. 
comfortable bed. My experience of hotel sofas is the- 
reverse.—J. F. 

14th December, 1900.—Patient has now a comfortable 
bed in an attic room, 121. by 8 b. by 6 h.=576 cubic feet, 
and is otherwise suitably: provided for.—J. F. S.—Board . 
of Lunacy. Received 18th December, 1900. 

28th December, 1900.—Read.—J. M. 

19th. February, 1901.—Patient looks better than she- 
did when I last saw her four years ago, but still requires 
constant attention. She is sometimes noisy, but the 
other patients say she does not disturb them. She is, I 
think, in a good home and bears every indication of intelligent 
care.—C. M.—Board of Lunacy. Received 22nd February,. 
1901. 

25th February, 1901.—Read.—J. F. 

18th October, 1901.—No mental or bodily change.. 
Care continues satisfactory. She is under careful and 
kindly guardianship.—C. M.—Board of Lunacy. Received: 
25th October, 1901. ty 

25th October, 1901.—Read.—J. F. 

25th February, 1902.—Stout and healthy looking, but: 
very clumsy in her movements. She is now said to be 
quite cleanly, and the conditions of her bed confirms the 
statement. She is under good and kindly guardianship.— 
C. M.—Board of Lunacy. Received 27th February, 1902. 

27th February, 1902.—Read.—J. M. 

17th September, 1902.—Continues to do well, and is 
well cared for. No recommendations.—C. M.—Board 
of Lunacy. Received 19th September, 1902. 

23rd September, 1902.—Read,—J. F. , 

19th February, 1903.—Care continues satisfactory and 
there are no recommendations.—C. M.—Board of Lunacy. 
Received 20th February, 1903. 

23rd February, 1903.—Read.—J. F. 

5th November, 1903.—Very delicate and has been very 
helpless for several months. - She has been well nursed and 
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is now improving, and bears every evidence of kindly and 
intelligent care.—C. M.—Board of Lunacy. Received 
9th November, 1903. 

12th November, 1903.—Read.—J. M. 

17th March, 1904.—A very helpless patient, excellently 
eared for.—C. M.—Board of Lunacy. Received 21st 
March, 1904. 

23rd March, 1904.—Read.—J. F. * 

30th November, 1904.—Very demented. 
and gets a great deal of attention.—C. 
Innacy. Received 5th December, 1904. 

7th December, 1904.—Read.—J. M. 


She requires 
M.—Board of 


CasE ReEcorD 


County—Lanark. 


Name of Patient - - - - - = A t 
Sex - - : 2 4 4 = ° 
Age of Patients m 1904 - - - - - : 2 
Date of Intimation - - - - - = 2 A 
Married or Single ? - - - = ‘ . 
Date of last Admission to Acide - - - : A 
Date of last Removal from Asylum - - - - - 
No. of Sanction : s : - 5 . 
Parish of Liability - - - . - <ntile - 
Amount of Parochial Allowance - - - - 
Degree of Relationship to the hdl Guage - - - 
Vame of Guardian - - . e : P 
Residence of Guardian - - - = : : = 


APPENDIX : 


22nd March, 1905.—No change.—C. M.—Board of 
Iunacy. Received 25th March, 1905. 

27th March, 1905.—Read.—J. M. 

24th May, 1905. —Inspector of poor, Glasgow, intimates 
that as patient requires more attention the weekly 
allowance has been increased from 8s. to 9s. 

4th October, 1905.—Very helpless and demented. Care 
continues to be very satisfactory.—C. M.—Board of 
Lunacy. Received 9th October, 1905. 

9th October, 1905.—Read.—J. M. 

27th March, 1906.—Provision very suitable.—J. F. S.— 
Board of Lunacy. Received 29th March, 1906 

29th March, 1906.—Read.—J. F. 


or H. MoF. 


Parish of Residence—Lesmahagow. 


H. McF. 

Female. 

69. 

2nd April, J901. 

Single. 

2nd April, 1901. 

24th May, 1904. 

12,747. 

Glasgow. 

7s. weekly, £18 4s. yearly. 
None. 

Mrs. Archibald Adams. 
Dublin Row, Kirkfieldbank, 8, L. H. 1,192. 


Copy STATEMENT By THE PrinctpaL MepicaL Orricer or THe Giascow District AsyLum, GaRTLoca. 


1. Name of patient - : - - - - - 
2. Whether paralytic - - - - - - - 
3. Whether epileptic - : - - - - - 
4, Whether suicidal - - - - - - - 
5. Whether dangerous to others - - . . . 
6. Whether violent or noisy - - - - : - 
7. Whether refusing food - - 
8. Whether of uncleanly habits either by Shas or night - 
9. Whether offensive to decency - - 
10. Whether Geile of pelping in household or ether 
work - 
11. Facts, if any, as cose od past feeery of ihe patient, 


such as indications of having been previously 
dangerous, which it is thought should be brought 
under the notice of those who are to have the 
charge and supervision of the patient - - - 


Date, 25th May, 1904. 


30th November, 1904.—This old woman did very well 
since coming here and was useful about the house, and 
used to go regularly to church with guardian, but about 
four weeks ago she had influenza and is still in bed. She 
is in a condition of melancholia with some excitement 
ind has delusions. She says she cannot get up, that 
she is 120 years old, that her father and mother are in 
the house, etc. She is being very well looked after by 
guardian, and I have seen the medical officer and discussed 
treatment with him. She will probably soon get back 
to her usual mental state and there is no need for any 
interference.—C. M.—Board of Lunacy. Received 5th 
December, 1904. 


Case REcoRD 


County—Lanark - : - - : - - a 


Name of Patient’ - - - - - - - - 
Sex : - - - - - - - - - 
Age of Patient in 1906 - - - - ° ° - 
Date of Intimation  - - - - - - - . 
Married or Single? - : - - : - - - 
Ever under Asylum Treatment? - ~ teh: bere § 
Date of last Removal from pe at - - - - - 
No. of Sanction  - - - - - - = Z 
Parish of Liability - - - - - « . = 


Amount of Parochial Allowance’ - - : - - 
Degree of Relationship to the proposeé/Guardian - - - 
Name of Guardian - - - - - - : . 
Residence of Guardian - - - - a 2 


H. McF. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


Yes. 


W. A. PARKER. 
Principal Medical Officer. 


(Copy Signature) 


7th December, 1904.—Read.—J. M. 

22nd March, 1905.—Very much improved.—She is 
now bright and cheerful and inclined to be hilarious. 
She is in a good home and very well cared for.—C. M.— 
Board of Lunacy. Received 25th March, 1905. 

27th March, 1905.—Read.—J. M. 


4th October, 1905.—No change.—C. M.—Board of 
Lunacy. Received 9th October, 1905. 


9th October, 1905.—Read.—J. M. 


27th March, 1906.—Provision very suitable.—J. F §, 
—Board of Lunacy. Received 29th March, 1906. 


29th March, 1906. —Read.—J. F. 
or A. McG. 


Parish of Residence—Lesmahagow. 


A. McG. 

Female. 

20. 

12th February, 1906. 
Single. 

No. 

13,303. 

Glasgow 

7s. weekly, £18 4s. yearly. 
None. 

Mrs. Archibald Adams. 
Dublin Rows, Kirkfieldbank, S.L.H. 1,192, 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, ETC. 


EXTRACT FROM THE STATEMENT BY THE INSPECTOR OF Poor on Form D. 


1 Name of patient - - 
2. Whether paralytic -  - 
3. Whether epileptic - - 
4, Whether suicidal  - - 
5. Whether dangerous to others 
6. Whether violent or noisy - 
7. Whether refusing food - 


§. Whether of uncleanly habits either by day or night 


9. Whether offensive to decency 


10. Whether known to be a parent - 


11. Whether capable of helping in household or other 


work - 
Date, 13th February, 1906. 


A. McG. 


Yes. 


Extracts rrom MepicaL CERTIFICATES, FrBRuARY, 1906.—She is weak minded, being dull and apathetic 
m manner and appearance, and being defective in general intelligence, in capacity of conducting herself properly. 
She is quiet and easily managed and free from objectionable habits. { 


27th March, 1906.—I take it that this female was 
one of 200 resident in Barnhill Poorhouse whom 
inspector of poor, Glasgow, intends to have certified 
soon, and placed in licensed wards or boarded out. 


is certifiable, being “soft,” and imbecile. 


County—Lanark. 

Name of Patient - - - 
Sea - - - - - 
Age of Patient in 1898 - - 
Date of Intimation - - - 
Married or Single ? - - - 
Date of last Admission to Asylum 
Date of last Removal from Asylum 
No. of Sanction - - - 
Parish of Liability - - - 
Amount of Parochial Allowance 


Degree of Relationship to the proposed Guardian 


Name of Guardian - - - 
Residence of Guardian - - 


She 
Palate is 


narrow and vaulted. She is stout, healthy, and of pleasing 
appearance. Warned guardian of sexual risk. Pro- 
vision is very suitable.—J. F. S.—Board of Lunacu. 
Received 29th March, 1906. 

29th March, 1906.—Read.—J. F. 


Caszt Recorp or E. Y. or §. 


Parish of Residence—lesmahagow. 
E. Y. orS 

Female. 

36. 

18th July, 1886 

Married. 

16th December, 1896. 

7th July, 1898. 

11,080. 

Glasgow. 

7s. weekly, £18 4s. yearly. 
Stranger. 

James Fraser. 

Chestnut Cottage, Hazelbank. 


3rd April, 1900.—Now with Mrs. Archibald Adams, Kirkfieldbank, Lesmahagow, 8S. L. H. 1,192. 


Cory STATEMENT BY THE PrRincrpAL MEDICAL OFFICER OF THE GLAsGow District ASYLUM. 


1. Name of patient - - 
2. Whether paralytic - - 
3. Whether epileptic -. - 
4, Whether suicidal - - 
5. Whether dangerous to others 
6. Whether violent or noisy 

7. Whether refusing food = - 

8 

9. Whether offensive to decency 


a 
oO 


work - > 


i= 
— 


. Whether capable of helping in househol 


. Whether of uncleanly habits either by day or night 


d or other 


. Facts, if any, as regards the past history of the patient, 


such as indications of having been previously 
dangerous, which it is thought should be brought 
under the notice of those who are to have the 
o charge and superv'sion of the patient - 


Date, llih July, 1898. 


E. Y. or S. 


Not while here ; requires a little looking after 
No. 


Yes, when she likes, 


None. 


L. R. Oswatr. 
Principal Medical Officer. 


(Copy Signature) 
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28th December, 1898.—An alcoholic dement whose habits 
are somewhat dirty, but is said to be improving. If 
these habits are not entirely corrected she should not be 
allowed to share M. C.’s bed. Is giving to swearing at 
times, but is useful in small ways, and rocks the cradle. 
Is unwell every month. Warned guardian of sexual risk. 
Takes her meals with other patient in bedroom 121. by 10 b. 
by 8 h.=960 cubic feet. It could not be otherwise, there 
being in this house, licensed for two patients, a young 
family of six, the eldest thirteen, and youngest. three 
months. Attached to house is an orchard of one acre, 
in which patient takes exercise. Care is satisfactory, 
but I have the feeling that the family is both too young 
and too large to admit some of the main conditions of a 
licence being given effect to.—J. F. 8.—Board of Lunacy. 
Received 4th January, 1899. 

4th January, 1899.—Write calling for provision of 
separate beds.—2J. S. 

10th January, 1899.—Wrote. 

14th January, 27136/1899.—Inspector of poor replies 
that he has instructed guardian to make the necessary 
arrangements suggested by Board. 

19th January, 1899.—Read. J. 5S. 

3lst January, 27216/1899.—Inspector of poor replies 
further intimating that Board’s instructions have been 
carried out. 

lst February, 1899.—Read.—J. F. 

30th March, 1899.—Found her diligently scrubbing 
floor. At the menstrual period she has “‘ high turns,” 
but on the whole is easily managed and coaxed. The 
separate beds are on the eve of being provided. No 
steps.—J. F. 8.—Board of Lunacy. Received 4th April, 
1899. 

6th April, 1899.—Read. —J. F. 

19th December, 1899.—Guardian says. she still has 
“high turns,” when she uses obscene language, and shouts 
at the pitch of her voice. She was quiet when I saw her. 
Guardian is not anxious to keep her, which is not to be 
wondered at. Such a patient is objectionable to another 
decent patient as well as to the members of a respected 
family. Inform inspector of poor of what guardian told 
Deputy-Commissioner so that the matter may have his 
attention at next visit.—J. F. S.—Board of Lunacy. 
Received 26th December, 1899. 

27th December, 1899.—Write to inspector of poor, 
and inform him that guardian complains of language of 
patient. Ask him to make inquiries at his next visit as 
to suitability of patient for this or any other private 
dwelling.—J. M. 

29th December, 1899.—Wrote to inspector of poor that 
deputy-Commissioner reports that the language used by 
the patient sometimes is such as to make it undesirable 
that she should be boarded ina house in which there are 
children, and that the guardian seems disinclined to keep 
her. Requested him to make inquiries as suggested as to 
whether the habit referred to unfits her for this house, 
or for private care unless in special surroundings. 

(It should not be forgotten that there are “ decent” 





patients, and others, in asylums as well as in private 


dwellings, and that removal to the asylum will nct impose 
silence upon her evil tongue.)—T. W. L. S. 

2nd January, 28772-1900.—Inspector of poor replies 
that the matter will have his attention the first time the 
patient is visited. 

3rd January, 1900.—Keep in view.—J. F. 

12th April, 1900.—Inspector of poor of date 4th April 
intimates “that patient has been removed to care of 
Mrs. A. A. (specially licensed house 1,192) at D A 
TR 1K , Lesmahagow, on 8rd instant. Former 
guardian’s house is being renovated, and he requested 
patient’s removal.”—J. F. 8.—Board of Lunacy. Re- 
ceived, 2nd May, 1900. 

25th April, 1900.—I have the feeling that whether in a 
private dwelling or in an asylum no decent, well-behaved, 
and sensitive patient should be placed alongside of a 








swearer. If segregation cannot be effected such a patient 
should be placed among those who either do not understand 
the significance of oaths, or are not, disturbed by~ them. 
In her new quarters the habit is not bad, evidently, so it 
may be that the children of former home upset her. In 
this specially licensed house there are no children. | This 
patient and A. M. take their meals at same. table ;as 
guardian, the other two do not, one being bed-ridden, and 
the other has habits of a somewhat disgusting nature 
when feeding. Care continues satisfactory. Patient sleéps 
in attic room, which was clean, and had a comfortable bed. 
J. F.S.—Board of Lunacy. Received 2nd May, 1900. 

3rd May, 1900—Read.—J. F. 

Change of residence sanctioned. Ws 

14th December, 1900,—Is suitably provided for in all 
respects.—J. F. S.—Board of Lunacy. Received 18th 
December, 1900. j fae 

28th December, 1900.—Read.—J. M. 

19th February, 1901.—Very confused mentally, and 
talks a lot of nonsense. Can knit fairly well. General 
health is good, and she appears to be well-cared for and 
much in the society of the guardian.—C. M.—Board 
of Lunacy. Received 22nd February, 1901. 

25th February, 1901.—Read.—J. F. 

18th October, 1901.—Still occasionally excited and noisy, 
but seems on the whole to have changed for the better since 
she has been in this house. Her care is very satisfactory. 
—C. M.—Board of Lunacy. Received 25th October, 1901. 

28th October, 1901.—Read.—J. F. socagieral 

25th February, 1902.—Doing better. Periods of ex- 
citement are less frequent and she makes herself useful 
and is generally agreeable in the house.—C. M.—Board 
of Lunacy. Received 27th February, 1902. 

27th February, 1902.—Read. J. M. 

17th September, 1902.—Patient continues free from 
excitement, is in good health and making herself useful. 
Care is satisfactory.—C. M.—Board of Lunacy. Received 
19th September, 1902. 

23rd September, 1902.—Read.—J. F. 

19th February, 1903.—Excited at times, but very quiet 
and pleasant to-day and busy knitting stockings and 
apparently doing it well. She is clean and tidy and is said 
to be quite correct in her habits now. Her care is very 
satistactory.—C. M.—Board of Lunacy. Received 20th 
February, 1903. 

23rd February, 1903.—Read.—J. F. 

5th November, 1903.—Just got over one of her excited 
periods and is now pleasant and active about housework. 
She is clean and neatly dressed. There are no recom- 
mendations.—C. M.—Board of Lunacy. Received 9th 
November, 1903. . 

12th November, 1903.—Read.—J. M. 

17th March, 1904.—No change.—C. M.—Board of 
Lunacy. Received 2\st March, 1904. 

23rd March, 1904.—Read.—J. F. 

30th November, 1904.—Fairly well at present and 
very pleasant, and useful in the house when she is well. 
But she has frequent attacks of subacute excitement, 
when she requires tactful management. She has a 
suitable home.—C. M.—Board of Lunacy. Received 5th 
December, 1904. 

7th December, 1904.—Read.—J. M. 

22nd March, 1905.—Is passing through one of her 
excited attacks at present and is very confused mentally. 
Guardian understands her and manages her very judi- 
ciously. No recommendations.—C. M.—Board of Lunacy. 
Received 25th March, 1905. 

27th March, 1905.—Read.—J. M. 

4th October, 1905.—Fairly well at present, very amiable, 
and working well about the house.—C. M.—Board of 
Lunacy. Received 9th October, 1905. 

9th October, 1905.—Read.—J. M. 

27th March, 1906.—Provision very suitable.—J. F, S — 
Board of Lunacy. Received 29th March, 1906. 

29th March, 1906.—Read.—J. F. 
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3. SPECIALLY LICENSED HOUSE OF JOHN McONIE, GARTMORE. 


County.—Perth 
— Specially Licensed Houseof_ - - : 2 é : 


. Address - - - ° - - : 3 : 
Applicant for Licence - - : e = f : 
Date when granted - - - - : 7 t 2 
Number in Register - - - - : 5 : 
Number for which Licensed - - E 3 - - 


Parish in which situated.—Port of Monteith. 


John McOnie. 

The Square, Gartmore. 
Inspector of Poor, Glasgow 
Ist February, 1898. 

1197. 

4, 


PATIENTS RESIDENT, AND PARISHES OF CHARGEABILITY. 


I. L. or A., chargeable to Glasgow. 
H. C., chargeable to Glasgow. 


M. A., charge ible to Glasgow. 
S. H., chargeable to Glasgow. 


GENERAL Reports, Mrinutss, Etc. 


28th November, 1899.—A good house, and guardian’s 
wife is a capable, kindly, and very attentive woman. The 
patients all live as members of the family.—C. M. 

18th December, 1899.—Read.—J. F. 

7th March, 1900.—Very satisfactory.—C. M. 

13th March, 1900.—Read.—J. F. 

15th November, 1900.—No change.—C. M. 

24th November, 1900.—Read.—J. F. 

22nd March, 1901.—Two bedrooms set apart, one 
9 by 6 by 8=432, occupied by one patient; the other 
14 by 10 by 8=1120, by two. Family consists of two, aged 
nineandten. Take their meals in kitchen at same table.— 
J. F.S. 

27th March, 1901.—Read.—J. M. 

13th December, 1901.—Very comfortable quarters.— 

J. F. 8.—Board of Lunacy. Received 16th December, 1901. 

20th December, 1901.—Read.—J. F. 

13th March, 1902.—No remark.—J. F. 8.—Board of 
Lunacy. Received 17th March, 1902. 

18th March, 1902.—Read.—J. F. 

11th November, 1902.—Very comfortable quarters.— 
J. F. 8.—Board of Lunacy. Received 17th November, 1902. 

Qist November, 1902.—Read.—J. F. 

6th February, 1903.—Cosy quarters.—J. F. 8.—Board 
of Lunacy. Received 7th Eebruary, 1903. 

13th February, 1903.—Read.—J. F. 

10th December, 1903.—No remarks save that the quarters 
are comfortable and patients were seated at a good square: 


Cast RECORD 


County—Perth. 
Name of Patient - - - = = m ‘ 
Sex - - - - - - - - - - 
. Age of Patient in 1899 - - - - . Z a 
Date of Intimation - - - : > ~ : : 
Married or Single? - ET OT Ce ee ere 4 
Date of last Admission to Asylum - - += -— = 
Date of last Removal from Asylum - . - - ” 
No. of Sanction - - : “ F A 
Parishof Liability - - 2+ + + + - S 
Amount of Parochial Allowance : . “ ’ - 
Degree of Relationship to the proposed Guardian - - - 
Name of Guardian - - : : - : 8 s 
Residence of Guardian - + : : F c : 


103—ITT. 


meal (dinner).—J. F. S.—Board of Lunacy. Received 
12th December, 1903. 

14th December, 1903.—Read.—J. F. 

29th February, 3168/1904.—Inspector of poor, Glasgow, 
applies for an extension of the licence to four. Guardian 
is a most capable person and the accommodation is good. 

Ist March, 1904.—Send to visiting commissioner for his 
observations.—J. F. ; 

Ho. die.—Sent. 

2nd March, 1904.—Favour extension, but on the 
ground that the numbers are high in this village it would 
be well to select a quiet and easily-managed female.— 
J. F. S.— Board of Lunacy. Received 3rd March, 1904. 

4th March, 1904.—Extend licence to four.—J. F. 

7th March, 1904.—Informed inspector of poor of exten- 
sion.—T. W. L. 8. 

17th May, 1904.—No remarks save that the patients 
are in very good quarters and were partaking of a very 
good dinner, two at same table with guardian, one in bed, 
and one in her bedroom.—J. F. 8.—Board of Lunacy. 
Received 19th May, 1904. 

23rd May, 1904.—Read.—J. F. 

18th November, 1904.—No remarks.—J. F. S8.—Board 
of Lunacy. Received 21st November, 1904. 

22nd November, 1904.—Read.—J. F. 

18th November, 1905.—J. F. S.—Board of Lunacy. 
Received 21st November, 1905. 

4th May, 1906.—An excellent house.—J. M. 

15th May, 1906.—J. M. 


or I. L. or A. 


Parish of Residence—Port of Monteith. 


I. L. or A. 

Female. 

66. 

28th September, 1863 
Widow. 

18th February, 1897. 
22nd July, 1899. 


11,447. 

Glasgow. 

7s. weekly, £18 4s. yearlyd 

None. ; 

John McOnie. \ 


The Square, Gartmore, S. L. H. 1197 
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318 APPENDIX : 


Copy STATEMENT BY THE PRINCIPAL MEDICAL OFFICER OF THE Guascow District ASyLum, GaRrLocu. 


1. Name of patient - - : = - : 2 

2. Whether paralytic - oS a ee : : 

3. Whether epileptic - - - “— é : 

4. Whether suicidal - - - - - : E 

5. Whether dangerous to others’ - - : . ss 

6. Whether violent or noisy - . - : u z 

7. Whether refusmg food - - : : : - 

8. Whether of uncleanly habits either by day or night’ - 

9. Whether offensive to decency - - - : é 

10. Whether capable of helping in household or other 
work - . - - - - . < 2 

11. Facts, if any, as regards the past history of the Patient, 


such as indications of having been previously 
dangerous, which it is thought should be brought 
under the notice of those who are to have the charge 
and supervision of the Patient - - : - . 


Date, 9th August, 1889. 


28th November, 1899.—Patient is a particularly clean 
and tidy woman who has evidently seen better days. I 
could see very little wrong with her mentally, except 
a confusion and haziness regarding her relatives. She sews, 
does all her own darning, keeps her own bedroom tidy 
and walks out a good deal. She \corresponds with and 
occasionally receives money from a Mr. J., a solicitor 
in D. Her clothing is much finer than the ordinary 
pauper clothes. Is the cost of her maintenance repaid 
by relatives ? Shehasa very good home and guardian.— 
C. M.—Board of Lunacy. Received 2nd December, 1899. 

18th December, 1899.—I see no ground for making 
the enquiry suggested. Patient is doing well, and her 
eare is good.—J. F. 

7th March, 1900.—Quite settled down and likes to 
make herself useful about the house. The reason why 
I suggested the enquiry mentioned above was that judging 
by the quality of her clothing, etc., I concluded it was 
not supplied by the parish, and I thought the information 
might be useful in connection with a claim on the grant, 
if there is any.—C. M.—Board of Lunacy. Received 12th 
March, 1900. 


13th March, 1900.—Note the claim on the grant in | 


this case, and ascertain if it includes any expenditure 
for clothing.—J. F. 

14th March, 1900.—The latest claim on the grant 
audited was for the year to 15th May, 1899, and in 
the case of this patient, who was in Gartloch Asylum 
during the whole year, the claim is made in full without 
deduction of any amount recovered from relatives. 
The next claim on the grant is due in July or August 
of this year, and it can then be ascertained if it includes 
any expenditure for clothing during her residence in a 
private dwelling. 

14th March, 1900.—Note particulars of next claim 
when to hand.—J. F. 

(A note has been made of this so that it will be brought 
up at checking of this year’s claim.) 

27th March, 1900.—If an inspector of poor makes a 
claim on the grant in respect of clothing supplied, he 
must produce his vouchers. If he forges vouchers and 
makes a fraudulent claim, detection would probably 
be difficult, but it would not rest with this Board to 
discover the fact, as they are in no sense auditors of 


claims. It would require extraordinarily strong reasons. 


for suspicion to justify the Board in suggesting a fraudulent 


f OR Weigh caer 
No. 
No. 
No. 


None. 


(Copy Signature) L. R. Oswaxp, 
Principal Medical Officer. 


claim, and in the case of the parish of Glasgow such an 
idea is really hardly admissible.—T. W. L. 8. 

15th November, 1900.—In good health, clean, and well 
dressed. She is cheerful and pleased with her hom> I 
do not think there is anything in my note of 7th March 
last which could suggest any suspicion of fraud on the 
part of an inspector of poor, and certainly such an idea 
never entered my mind.—C. M.—-Board of Lunacy. 
Received 10th November, 1900. 

24th November, 1900.—Read.—J. F. 

22nd March, 1901. Suitably provided for. J. F. S. 
—Board of Lunacy. Received 26th March, 1901. 

27th March, 1901.—Read.—J. M. 

13th December, 1901. Doing well and suitably provided 
for.—J. F. S.—Board of Lunacy. Received 16th December, 
1901. 

20th December, 1901.—Read.—J. F. 

13th March, 1902.—Provision suitable.—J. F. 8.—Board 
of Lunacy. Received 17th March, 1902. 

18th March, 1902.—Read.—J. F. 

11th November, 1902.—Provision suitable.—J. F. 8. 
—Board of Lunacy. Received 17th November, 1905. . 

2ist November, 1902. —Read.—J. F. 

6th February, 1903.—Suitable for a private dwelling, 
and suitably provided for.—J. F. 8.—Board of Lunacy. 
Received 7th February, 1903. 

13th February, 1903.—Read. J. F. 


10th December, 1903.—Provision suitable.—J. F. 8.— 


Board of Lunacy. Received 12th December, 1903. 

14th December, 1903.—Read.—J. F. 

17th May, 1904.—A helpless and useless patient for 
whom suitable provision is made.—J. F. 8. 

23rd May, 1904.—Read.—J. F. 

18th November, 1904.—Provision suitable—J. F. 8.— 
Board of Lunacy. Received 21st November, 1904. 

22nd November, 1904.—Read.—J. F. 

28th March, 1905.—In good health and very suitably 
provided for.—J. F. 8.—Board of Lunacy. Received 30th 
March, 1905. i 

30th March, 1905.—Read.—J. M. 

18th November, 1905.—Provision suitable—J. F. S&S. 
—Board of Lunacy. Received 21st November, 1905. 

22nd November, 1905.—Read.—J. M. 

4th May, 1906.—Very suitably provided for.—J. M. 

15th May, 1906.—J. M. 
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Cass Recorp oF M. A. 


County—Perth. 


Name of Patient’ - - - - 2 ; ‘ : 
— Sex - - - : é - e “ : 
Age of Patient in 1902 - - : : 7 . ‘ 
Date of Intimation - : F . 4 : i : 
Married or Single ? - - : : : - - 


Date of last Admission to Asylum - - = . = 
Date of last Removal from Asylum - - - - - 


No. of Sanction - : ~ e + L ; 3 
Parish of Liability - - - - 7 ‘ z 
Amount of Parochial Allowance - - = = 2 : 
Degree of Relationship to the proposed Guardian - - - 
Name of Guardian - - : . : - a 


Residence cf Guardian - - - z a : 


Parish of Residence—Port of Monteith. 
M. A. 

Female. 

53. 

12th February, 1902. 

Single. 

12th February, 1902. 

10th July, 1902. 

12,215. 

Glasgow. 

7s. weekly, £18 4s. yearly. 

None. 

John McOnie. 

The Square, Gartmore, S. L. H. 1,197. 


Copy STATEMENT BY THE PrincrpaAL MEDICAL OFFICER OF THE WOODILEE AsyLuM, LENZIE. 


1. Name of patient - - - : : : c 
2. Whether paralytic - - - - - - z 
3. Whether epileptic - - - . - 4 : 
4, Whether suicidal - - 2 . : 2 : 
5. Whether dangerous to others - - - - - 
6. Whether violent or noisy - - - 5 a 
7. Whether refusing food - - : “ : 4 
8. Whether of uncleanly habits either by day or night - 
9. Whether offensive to decency - - : a 


—_ 
fan) 


. Whether capable of helping in household or other 
work - - - - - - ts <3 § 


— 
— 


. Facts, if any, as regards the past history of the patient, 
such as indications of having been previously 
dangerous, which it is thought should be brought 
under the notice of those who are to have the 
charge and supervision of the patient - - - 


(Copy Signature) 


Date, 11th July, 1902. 


11th November, 1902.—Talks sensibly and quite coher- 
ently, but looks emotional and unstable. Nursing her 
mother through a long illness is assigned as the cause of 
her mental breakdown. She is most anxious to get home, 
and this I think will be possible in a few weeks. In regard 
to her case I saw medical officer, and will see inspector of 
poor. Provision is suitable.—J. F. 8.—Board of Lunacy. 
Received 17th November, 1902. 

21st November, 1902.—Read.—J. F. 

6th February, 1903.—Greatly improved mentally by 
her stay here. She is still anxious to get back to her 
friends, and in this wish I think she ought now to be 
gratified. If she is kindly and considerately treated she 
will do well, but if driven and urged she would likely 
break down again. I will try and see inspector of poor 
in regard to her case and request.—J. F. S.—Board of 
Lunacy. Received 7th November, 1903. 

13th February, 1903.—Keep in view for further report.— 
J. F. 
10th December, 1903.—Mentally patient is as stated 
in my February report. On 15th December inspector 
of poor wrote me that he had asked Dr. L. Bucklyvie, 
for a certificate of recovery, as she seemed sufficiently 
improved to return to her mother and brother.—J. F. 8. 

28th December, 1903.—Inspector of poor, Glasgow, 
writes that Dr. Lindsay is unable to certify patient as 


103.—ILI. 


M. A. 


There are none. 


Hamiztton C. Marr, 
Principal Medical Officer. 


» 


having recovered. He is strongly of opinion thatif placed 
with her mother the improvement would not be 
maintained. 

18th January, 1904.—Read. Place in Dr. Sutherland’s 
drawer.—J. M. 

19th January, 1904.—Noted.—J. F. S.—Board of 
Lunacy. Received 3rd March, 1904. 

17th May, 1904.—Dreamy and discontented and 
anxious to get to her own home and friends. This may 
be possible shortly. Was seated at a very good dinner 
along with guardian, and is otherwise very suitably 
provided for.—J. F. S.—Board of Lunacy. Received 
19th May, 1904. 

23rd May, 1904.—Read.—J. F. 

18th November, 1904.—Provision suitable.-—J. F. S.— 
Board of Lunacy. Received 21st November, 1904. 

22nd November, 1904.—Read.—J. F. 

28th March, 1905.—In moderate health, and very 
suitably provided for.—J. F. 8.—Board of Lunacy. 
Received 30th March, 1905. 

30th March, 1905.—Read.—J. M. 

18th November, 1905.—Provision suitable.—J. F. 8S. 
—Board of Lunacy. Received 21st November, 1905. 

22nd November, 1905.—Read.—J. M. 

4th May; 1906.—Very suitably provided for.—J. M. 

15th May, 1906.—J. M. 
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i 320 APPENDIX : 
>t 
: Case Reoorp or S. H. 
; Not from County—Perth. Parish of Restdence—Port of Monteith 
e pats Name of Patient - - - : : : - S.H. 7 
No. 1,197 Sex - - - - - al c = Cd F ca Female. 4 _ 
Mores: Age of Patient in 1906-2 0 wr . 
Date of Intimation - - . : - - - - 11th April, 1906.} 
Married or Single? - - - - - ° sted Single. k 
Ever under Asylum Treatment? - - - - - No. 
Date of last Removal from Asylum - - : - - = 
No. of Sanction - - - - - - - - 13,346. 
Parish of Liability - - - - . - - . Glasgow. 
Amount of Parochial Allowance . - - - : 7s. weekly, £18 4s. yearly. 
Degree of Relationship to the proposed Guardian oRb None. 
Name of Guardian - - - - - . - - John McOnie. 
Residence of Guardian - - - - : - - The Square, Gartmore, S. L. H. 1,197. 
Exrract FRoM THE STATEMENT BY THE INsPEcTOR or Poor on Form D.¥% 
jd. Name of “pationt “-" =) -Seu sete Si 
2. Whether paralytic - - - - - - - No. 
3. Whether epileptic - - - - - - - No. 
4, Whether suicidal - - - - - - - No. 
5. Whether dangerous to others - - - - - No. 
6. Whether violentornoisy - - - - = = No. 
7. Whether refusing food - - - - “es No 
8. Whether of uncleanly Habits either by day or night No. 
9. Whether offensive to decency - - - - - No. 
10. Whether known to be a parent - - - - No. 
11. Whether capable of helping in household or other 
work - - - - - - - - - Yes. 
Date, 24th April, 1906. 
ExtTRAOTS FROM MxEpicaL CERTIFICATES, ApRit, 1906.% 
She is feeble-minded, foolish, and childish in behaviour, She is docile and easily managed and is free from any . 
is unable to take an intelligent interest in anything. bad habits. 
[Recent case. Not reported on up to June, 1906.} 
_CasE Rucorp or H.°C. 
Not from  C7UM#y—Perth. Parish of Residence—Port of Menteith." 
Asylum. N } ~ 2 = A fi < S 
oe ea ame of Patient H. CG. 
No. 1,197 Sex Rl ee G Rt = Ne, REG NT Bs 2'h ete tae ene ee ae Female, - 
(for 4.) ‘Age of Patient tq 1000... * PL eae ie ea eee meas 
Date of Intimation - ° = a fe - $ - 16th March, 1900. 
Married or Single ? - Ps = 2 . fs _ Single. 
Ever under Asylum Treatment? - - - - - Yes, 





Date of last Removal from Asylum - . 
No. of Sanction - . ‘ 


Qnd July, 1887. 
pik Ot = 6g: 


Parish of Ihability =*— "ae Glasgow. 
Amount of Parochial Allowance - - - - - (1905) 8s. weekly, £20 16s. yearly. 
Degree of Relationship to the proposed Guardian - - - ~ None. 


Name of Guardian - - - - - 
Residence of Guardian - - - - 


John McOnie. 
The Square, Gartmore, S. L, H. 1,197. 
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_ Extract FROM THE STATEMENT BY THE INSPECTOR OF Poor ON Form D. 


1. Name of patient - - 2 F 2 
2. Whether paralytic - - - - . = : 
3. Whether epileptic - - - : : 2 \ 
4. Whether suicidal - - - E : : : 
5. Whether dangerous to others” - - ' : P 
6. Whether violentornoisy - - - - - = 
7. Whether refusing food -~ - er 
8. Whether of uncleanly habits either by day or night - 
9. Whether offensive to decency - - - - - 
10. Whether known to be a parent - - - - - 
Il. ‘es sie capable of helping in household or other 

work - - - - ae . : . 


Date, 26th March, 1900. 


H. C 


Yes, 


Extracts From Mrpicat CertiricatEs, Marcu, 1900. She is dull, listless, and somewhat stupid in manner 


and appearance, and she is quite unable to give any rational account of herself. 


and is easily managed. 


15th November, 1900.—Patient is a young woman who 
had been a telegraphist and broke down mentally when 
preparing for an examination many years ago. She 
is now very demented and stupid-looking, sits with her 
head down apparently reading a newspaper, but always 
looking at the same line. She can be roused out of 
her stupor to answer a question, but the answer is as 
short as possible, and she at once relapses into stupor 
again. Guardian informs me that this is her general 
condition, but before her menstrual periods she becomes 
irritable for a day or two, and on two occasions jumped 
up suddenly from the table and struck one of her fellow 
patients (8.) on the face. No damage was done, and 
she has not repeated this conduct for several months. 
At these periods she is also apt to be defective in her 
habits, at other times she is cleanly. Guardian says her 
general health has improved, and that her mother who 
has visited her, thought her much better both mentally 
and physically than she was when she had to be removed 
from home. Shehasan excellent guardian and her care is 
very satisfactory. WhileI do not regard her as a very 


suitable case for private care, I think it advisable to give her . 


a longer trial until we see if the alleged improvement 
makes further progress.—C. M. 

24th November, 1900.—Read.—J. F. 

22nd March, 1901.—Suitably provided for.—J. F. 8.— 
Board of Lunacy. Received 26th March, 1901. 

27th March, 1901.—Read.—J. -M. : 

13th December, 1901.—Conduct reported to be good, 
and in no way rendering her presence noxious to the 
other two. Provision is very suitable.—J. F. S.—Board 
of Lunacy. Received 16th December, 1901. 

20th December, 1901.—Read.—J. F. 

13th March, 1902.—Provision suitable.—J. F.S.—Board 


She is clean in her habits, 


of Lunacy. Received 17th March, 1902. 

18th March, 1902.—Read.—J. F. 

11th November, 1902.—Provision suitable.—J. F. S.— 
Board of Lunacy. Received 17th November, 1902. 

21st November, 1902.—Read.—J. F. 

6th February, 1903.—Suitable for a private dwelling, 
suitably provided for.—J. F. S.—Board of Lunacy. fRe- 
ceived Tth February, 1903. 

13th February, 1903.—Read.—J. F. 

10th December, 1903.—Provision suitable. All clothes 
and boots are supplied by her relations.—J. F. S.—Board 
of Lunacy. Received 12th December, 1903. 

14th December, 1903.—Read.—J. F. 

17th May, 1904.—A useless patient who takes her food 
by herself, being somewhat impulsive at meals. She 
is a bed wetter. Is very demented. Provision very 
suitable.—J. F. S.—Board of Lunacy. Received 19th 
May, 1904. 

23rd May, 1904.—Read.—J. F. 

18th November, 1904.—Provision suitable.—J. F. S.— 
Board of Lunacy. Received 21st November, 1904. 

22nd November, 1904.—Read.—J. F. 

28th March, 1905.—This silent dement is in good 
health, and is very suitably provided for.—J. F. S.— Board 
of Lunacy. Received 30th March, 1905. 

30th March, 1905.—Read.—J. M. 

23rd June, 1905.—Inspector of poor, Glasgow, intimates 
increase of weekly allowance to 8s. on account of the 
extra attention required by patient. 

18th November, 1905.—Provision suitable.—J. F. S.— 
Board of Lunacy. Received 21st November, 1905. 

22nd November, 1905.—Read.—J. M. 

4th May, 1906.—Very suitably provided for.—J. M._ 

15th May, 1906.—J. M. 
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PART III. 


BRIEF STATEMENT BY THE GENERAL BOARD OF LUNACY OF CERTAIN 
POINTS IN REGARD TO WHICH THEY THINK THAT AMENDMENT 
OF THE LUNACY ACTS (SCOTLAND) WOULD BE DESIRABLE. 
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PART IIL 


BRIEF STATEMENT BY THE GENERAL BOARD OF LUNACY OF CERTAIN POINTS IN 
REGARD TO WHICH THEY THINK THAT AMENDMENT OF THE LUNACY ACTS (SCOTLAND) 
WOULD BE DESIRABLE. 





5, Old Palace Yard, 
Westminster, S.W., 
March 2nd, 1908. 


Srr,—I am desired by the Chairman to ask you whether 
your Board would desire to bring to the notice of the 
Commission any specific changes in the existing lunacy 
law which your Board may consider necessary in supple- 
mentation of the evidence already given before the 
Commission on their behalf. It would be a convenience to 
my Commission if any information as to these points 
could be supplied at once. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) Harttey B. N. MoTHERSOLE, 
; Secretary. 
T. W. L. Spence, Esq., 
Secretary, General Board of Lunacy, 
51, Queen Street, Edinburgh. 





General Board of Lunacy for Scotland, 
Edinburgh, 
March 6th, 1908. 


Srr,—1 nave laid before the Board your letter of the 
2nd instant and now transmit by their direction a brief 
statement of certain points in regard to which they 
think that amendment of the Lunacy Acts (Scotland) 
would be desirable. Most of these matters bear more or 
less directly upon the well-being of the insane, but there 
are many other matters which in the Board’s opinion call 
for changes in the existing law, such as the desirability 
of putting upon a clear legal footing the power of District 
Lunacy Boards to acquire land, of conferring upon 
District Lunacy Boards a permissive power to give 
pensions as provided for by the English Lunacy Law, etc. 

These various matters have not been included in the 
enclosed list as they relate to points which are apparently 
not within the field of the Commission. The Board, 
however, think that any amending Act which may be 
drafted or passed for Scotland should include these as 
well as the other matters included in the accompanying 
list. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
7. W. L. Spence, 
Secretary. 
Hartley B. N. Mothersole, Esq., 
Secretary to the Royal Commission on the Care and 
Control of the Feeble-Minded. 
Royal Commissions House, Westminster, London. 


SuMMARY FOR THE RoyaL COMMISSION ON THE CARE 
AND CoNTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED OF CER- 

- TAIN POINTS BEARING UPON THE CARE OF THE 
INSANE, IN REGARD TO WHICH THE GENERAL 
BoaRD OF LUNACY CONSIDER THAT AMENDING 
LEGISLATION IS DESIRABLE. 


(1) To give the Board the same powers with regard to 
making and establishing Rules and Regulations for the 
good order and management of Royal Asylums, such as 
they already possess under the Statute with regard to 
district and private asylums. 


(2) To provide that all plans for asylums shall be sub- 
mitted to the Board for their approval and sanction. At 
present no such approval is required in the case of Royal 
Asylums. 


(3) To enable the Board to regulate the maximum num- 
ber of patients which may be received into Royal and 
district asylums with a view to the prevention of over 
crowding. 


(4) To authorise District Lunacy Boards to provide 
accommodation for the poorer class of private patients. 
Such patients may be at present received when there is 


Spare accommodation, but they must be sent away when 
the accommodation is required for pauper patients. 


(5) To amend Section 14 of the Lunacy Amendment 
Act (Scotland) of 1866 so as to enable the Board to deal 
more effectually with insane persons, though not kept for 
profit, who are ill-treated or are grossly neglected, or 
who, in the case of females, are inadequately protected 
from sexual danger. 


(6) To provide that a pauper lunatic for whose removal 
to an asylum or to another private dwelling the Board 
have issued an order shall not be removable from the 
poor-roll without their sanction. At present an order to 
the above effect may be defeated through the relatives 
removing the patient from the poor-roll. 


(7) To provide for the public audit of accounts of 
District Lunacy Boards. Royal Asylums are more 
or less supported from charitable funds but they are so 
much of the nature of public institutions that in the 
opinion of the Board their accounts also should be publicly 
audited. 


(8) To repeal the definition of ‘‘ House.” ‘“‘ House” is 
used in various meanings in the Act but is defined as 
““any house in which a single lunatic is kept under an 
Order of the Sheriff.”” There are, however, now no houses 
in Scotland to which that definition applies, all patients 
under private care being so provided for with the sanction 
of the Board only. The Board have suggested the 
definition of “‘ House” as “a private dwelling whether 
specially licensed or otherwise.” 


(9) To redefine the term “lunatic.” “Lunatic” at 
present is defined as meaning a person certified by two 
medical persons to be “‘a lunatic, an insane person, an 
idiot, or a person of unsound mind.” ‘Thus, wherever 
in the text of the Acts, the word “lunatic ”’ occurs, prior 
certification is implied, though the circumstances may 
be such that no formal certification can have taken place. 
The definition of “lunatic” suggested by the Board was, 
following the lines of the English Act of 1890-91, that it 
should mean and include “ an idiot, an insane person, or a 
person of unsound mind.” 


(10) To enable the Board to take steps towards the 
appointment of judicial factors to insane persons whose 
property is not duly protected. The provision made 
for this purpose by Section 81 of the Lunacy Act (Scot- 
land) of 1857 is expressed in such terms as to render it 
inapplicable to many cases where protection is required. 


(11) To enable District Lunacy Boards to combine to 
provide accommodation for imbecile children. The 
population of single lunacy districts is as a rule not 
sufficient to make it possible to provide separately for 
such children. 


(12) To provide for voluntary boarders being received 
for three days on personal application and without any 
sanction on the part of the Board. It is found that there 
are risks of suicide attending such cases even when only a 
day’s delay occurs in arranging for reception. 


(13) To amend the Lunacy Acts so as to provide for the 
protection of female patients in asylums from sexual 
abuse by any one knowing the patient to be such. Recent 
cases have shown that sexual intercourse between an 
attendant or other person in or near an asylum, whether 
an employee of the asylum or not, is not under certain 
circumstances legally regarded as “‘abuse” in the sense 
of Section 99 of the Act of 1857. On the other hand, the 
provisions of Section 5, Sub-Section (2), of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1885, have been found inapplicable, 
because the patient, though insane was not a congenital 
‘*imbecile or idiot,” in terms of that Aet. 


Edinburgh, March 6th, 1908. 
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APPENDIX: 


la.—STATEMENT SHOWING toe NUMBER or LUNATICS in SCOTLAND at Isr JANUARY, 1908. 


( ent in by Dr, John Macpherson. See Question 21198, p. 29, c. 1.) 





Mode of Distribution. 


Male. | Female.| Total. 





In Royal Asylums - : 
,», District Asylums_— - . : A : 
,, Private Asylums : : 5 i 


,», Parochial Asylums, 2.e. Lunatic Wards of 
Poorhouses with unrestricted Licences - 


» Lunatic Wards of Poorhouses, with 
restricted Licences - - - = 


,», Private Dwellings - - - : 5 


In Criminal Lunatic Department of Perth 
Prison - : : 2 y : 


» Training Schools — - - : ; : 


Totals a é : : 











1,682 
4,819 
34 


283 


376 
1,215 





8,409 


4] 
285 





8,735 


1,929 | 3,611 
4,669 | 9,488 


63 97 
285 568 
367 743 


1,691 | 2,906 


9,004 | 17,413 
8 49 
160 445 


9,172 | 17,807 























Private. Paupers. 

eee 
865 | 1,043 |1, 08 | 817] 8s6] 1,703 
113 | 189 | 302 |4,706 | 4,480 | 9,186 

34 63 970] SA a aie 
Sn) eae 283 | 285 5C8 
876 |. 367 743. 

43 83 | 126 |1,172 | 1,608 | 2,780 
1,055 | 1,378 | 2,433 | 7,354 |7,626 |. 14,980 
120 79 | 199 | 165 81 246 
1,175 | 1,457 | 2,632 | 7,519 |'7,'707 15,226 





a a, a a a a a a 
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2a.—COMPLETE SET OF APPLICATION FORMS AND FORMS OF MEDICAL CERTIFICATE AS USED 
IN THE PRIVATE, ELECTED, AND PAUPER CASES ADMITTED TO THE LARBERT INSTITUTION. 





(Sent in by Dr. Clarkson. 


See Questions 21987--22079.) 





(Queries to be answered by Parent, or other near Relative personally acquainted with Case applying for admission. ) 


ScotrisH Nationa INSTITUTION FOR THE EpUcATION OF IMBECILE CHILDREN, LARBERT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





1 
4 
3. 
4 


Name (Christian and Surname) : - : = 


. Present Address (in full) - - = s : 2 


Place and Date of Birth (evidence to be produced) - 


. Name, occupation, and place of residence of— 


(1) Father - - - z Z eS S 
(2) Mother - E : : : i £ 


. The number and ages of other Children - - 


. When was the Imbecility first observed, and can any 


cause for it be assigned > 2 z 5 fe 


7. Are the senses of Sight and Hearing perfect ? - 


. Can the Child speak? - - - = > . 


9. Can he understand. anything said to him ? : - 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


. What capacity is there for Reading, Writing, Singing, 


. Are the limbs in perfect use ? - - - - 
. Is assistance required in taking food or in dressing ? - 
. Are the habits correct and cleanly ? - - - 


. Is the sleep quiet ? - - - - : : : 


Imitation, etc. ? - 


. Are there any bodily infirmities? If liable to Fits, 


how often do they occur? - - - 

Are there any peculiar or dangerous propensities? - 
Has the case received any special treatment ? - - 
Is the condition improving or otherwise ? - - 


Have the usual diseases of Childhood been passed 
through ? - : - - : : : 2 


20. Has Vaccination been secured ? 2 3 : : 


. State whether your application is for admission of the 


Child as— 
(1) Special - - - : - - - 
(2) First Class - 
(3) Second Class - cy Or - - 


. The Board you offer eda bation pws 42 








—per annum. 











Profession ——— 
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330R APPENDIX : 


(Queries to be answered by Parent, or other near Relative, personally acquainted with Case, 
applying for Admission. ] 


SCOTTISH NATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF IMBECILE CHILDREN, 
LARBERT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
. Name (Christian and surname) - - - . 
. Present Address (in full) - - 
. Place and Date of Birth (ewdence i hen pr éauseay: 
. Name, occupation, and place of residence of— 
(1) Father - - - - - - : 
(2) Mother - - - - - - - 
(3) Other near Relatives - - - - - 
5. State circumstances showing— . 
(1) That the Child is destitute, and that the 
Parents or other Relatives or Guardians are 
unable to make any payment for his support 
(2) That the Parents or other Relatives or 
Guardians are unable to make the full 
payment, and the amount which they are 
able to pay - - - - - “ 
6. The number and ages of other Children, who are 
entirely dependent on Parents’ - - - - 
7. Has the Applicant or his Parents received Assistance 
from the Parish ? - - 
8. When was the Imbecility first Boceryod! od can any. 
cause for it be assigned? - - - 
9. Are the senses of Sight and Hearing perfect ? - 
10. Can the child speak? - - - - - - 
11. Can he understand anything said to him? - - 


Rmwrdre 


12. Are the limbs in perfect use ? - - - - 
13. Is assistance required in taking food or in dressing ? - 
14. Are the habits correct and a 2 - - - 


15. Is the Sleep quiet ? - - 

16. What capacity is there for Reading, Writing, Singing, 
Imitation, ete. ? - - 

17. Are there any bodily metrics ? If fan " Fits 
how often do they occur? - - - - - 

18. Are there any peculiar or dangerous propensities? - 

19. Has the case received any special treatment ? - 

20. Is the condition improving or otherwise ? - 

21. Have the usual diseases of Childhood been pasten 
through? - - - - - - - - 

22. Has Vaccination been secured? - * - - 


Signature of party answering Queries SEE 
Date Se 
Residence —— HS 
Profession ——————_ 
(Certificate to be obtained from a neighbouring Doctor or Minister, or other influental Party. 


I, the undersigned, have personal knowledge of this case ; I believe the statement to be correct ; and do therefore 
commend it to the acceptance of the Board. 








—— 


Ni ame eS 





Residence. — $$$ $$ ee 


Cases of Insanity, of confirmed Epilepsy, of the Deaf and Dumb, and of the Blind, are ineligible for admssion by 
Election. 


STATEMENT. 


To be filled up in regard to all Children admitted. If any of the Particulars in this Statement be not known, 
the fact to be so stated. 


. Christian Name and Surname of Patient at length  - 
. Name, Surname and Rank or Profession of | 
the Child’s Father. - - 

. Name, and Maiden Surname, of the Child’s Mother 
Date of becoming Ohargeable - - - : 
. Sex and Age - - - - - - - 
. Previous Place of Abode - - - - - 
. Place where Found and Examined - - - . 
. Whether Imbecile from Birth - - - - 
. When and where se te Examined and Tr Sic 
. Supposed Gause . 
. Whether Deformed, or affected with Bodily Disease! 
. Whether able to (1) Speak - - - - 
(2) Walk - - - : 

) 

) 


bo ee 


— 
SOMA D oe w 


Se 
Ne 


(3) Dress Self 2 = - : 
(4) Feed Self : : : = 
13. Whether subject to Epilepsy - - - - - 
14. Whether Paralytic - s : 2 ‘ : 
45. Whether of Uncleanly Hahside 3 : ~ = : 
16. Whether Noisy - é z L : 


17. Whether Destructive Baty <s : : : . 
18. Whether any Relative known to be or to have been 
Insane : z KR = 


I certify that, to the best of my Netnwledans the above perncuian are correctly stated. 





Daren this day of One thousand nine hundred and : 
* To be signed by the Applicant for the Child’s reception, 
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APPLICATION TO THE BOARD OF LUNACY TO SANCTION THE RECEPTION OF A PAUPER CHILD INTO 
AN INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING OF IMBECILE CHILDREN. 


As it appears from the foregoing Statement and accompanying Medical Certificates that 
a Pauper Child of the Parish of is capable of deriving benefit 
from training and treatment in the Institution for the Training of Imbecile Children at 
May it therefore please your Honourable Board to sanction the said Child’s admission into the said Institution. 

—_ —_——______—_—__————Inspecior of Poor 
of the Parish of— 

DatEeD at this day of 

One thousand nine hundred and 














eee 


MEDICAL CERTIFICATE, No. 1. 
I, the undersigned 
do hereby certify that I have this day at 
in the county of personally examined 
and believe the said Child to be of unsound mind, 
to be capable of deriving benefit from training and treatment in the Institution for the Training of Imbecile Children 
at and to be in a fit state of bodily health for 
removal thereto. 
SEGUE UE 0 ee ee 
Medical Qualification—_——_i—_i_ _—-—_——___________ —____ 
Place of Abode ii 
DATED THIS day of One thousand nine hundred and 





MEDICAL CERTIFICATE, No. 2. 
I, the undersigned 
do hereby certify that I have this day at 
in the county of » personally examined 
and believe the said Child to be of unsound mind, 
to be capable of deriving benefit from training and treatment in the Institution for the Training of Imbecile Children at 
and to be in a fit state of bodily health for removal thereto. 





Signature 
Medical Qualification 
Place of Abode ———— Fo ee 
Dated this day of One thousand nine 
hundred and 





a 








SANCTION BY THE GENERAL BOARD OF LUNACY. 


The Board, having had submitted to them the foregoing application and relative documents, hereby sanction * 
the Admission of 
into the Institution for the Training of 
Imbecile Children at 
SS  ——_Seecerretarry 
DaTED this day of One thousand nine 
hundred and 


SCOTTISH NATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF IMBECILE CHILDREN, 
LARBERT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 


MEDICAL CERTIFICATE 


I certify that 
(aged) 
{idiotic or imbecile) 
(son or daughter of) 
{residing at) 
(vaccinated or not) 
is in general good health ; appears to me a proper object for admission into the Institution, and may be ranked in Class 
No. 
Dated day 
of 

Signed—— 

N.B.—The cases are classed according to the supposed hopefulness of them under the proposed treatment, If VERY 


HOPEFUL, Class I. would be suitable ; if HOPEFUL, Class II.; and if LESS SO, Class HI. If SUBJECT 
TO FITS, severe and frequent, Class IV. a 


ay 


f 
Cases of Insanity, of confirmed Epilepsy, of the Deaf and Dumb, and of the Blind, are » ineligible 
for admission, except upon payment. 











* This sanction must be renewed unless acted on within twenty-eight days. 
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3.—TABLE OF ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURE OF THE STEWART INSTITUTION FOR 
IMBECILES, PALMERSTOWN, COUNTY DUBLIN, 1899-1904. 


(Handed in by Frederick EL. Rainsford, Esq., M.D., L.R.C.P.) 


(See Questions 22478. and 22545.) 


ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURE, SHOWING Darity Cost or MAINTENANCE IN PENCE oF EACH Pupin FoR YEARS 
1899 AND 1900; ALSO INCREASE oR DECREASE UNDER EACH HEAD-FOR 1900. 


























a Daily Cost per | Daily Cost per 
Heads of Account. Head in Pence | Head in Pence Increase. Decrease. 
for 1899. for 1900. 
Dalartes. §- "9 =e - - oie eas P74 1°65 — ‘09 
Wee eee ee 3°78 3°85 ‘Ou a | = 
Miscellaneous Charges fe > 2 - "34 "50 16 — 
Cmiiiee =e -tor 2 le 1°19 1:07 — 12 
Pie ea etal 1°31 1°72 41 | = 
cds > guettieseet |r? a 58 67 09 a 
Stores and Provisions - : - 6°19 6°00 = | “19: 
Taundry Expenses - - - - - 14 i = | ‘03. 
APavelline Expenses - é - , - “04 ‘06 "02 | = 
Law Expenses - . = - - - ‘00 ‘00 = | = 
Advertisements - - = = - - 64 *bD — ‘09> 
Rent and Taxes - : : - - “69 67 aes | "02 
Repairs and Alterations - - - - Lees 8 51 — ‘20 
Furniture and Fittings = - - - : 1:00 1°45 "45 | Be 
Insurance on Buildings ie - - iil Aa = ate 
Stationery, Printing and Postage - é ‘93 80 _ | ae: 
Omeemiecount =) - o>, - =| "26 "25 | — | ‘01 
Estate Improvement Account - - = nt "34 30 — 04 
Mat Account - = - = - amt ‘00 05 °05 = 
Water supply - = - - “ - | 13 “12 oe | ‘01 
Interest on overdraft, Royal Bankes. | 69 19 — | “57 
20°81 20°56 | 1°25 | 150 
20°56 = = | 1°25 
fel A ete: " iis acs aes Se eee eee he 
Net daily decrease of 1900 from 1899 - "25 ew | = | 5 








The total sugngiture for 1900 was £2,955 5s. 8d., being about 1s. 84d. per day, or, say, £31 3s. 7d. per head per 
annum. 


There were 91 pupils on 31st December, 1899, 365 days each to 31st oe 1900 33,215 days. 


. » 18 ,, admitted during the year, which added - 4,135 ",, 
27 ne 

a yaw. 5, deaths and discharges, which deducted - - - - 2,001 1 
Leaving as total number of days on which above calculation is based - - - 34,499 _,, 
Number of days for 1899 on which calculation for that year was based, was - 32,702 ,, 
Excess of number of days for 1900 over 1899 - : - - s oi : Myi2 eae 
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ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURE, SHOWING Darty Cost AND MAINTENANCE IN PENCE OF EACH Poupit ror YEARS 
1900 AND 1901 ; ALso INCREASE OR DECREASE UNDER EACH HEAD For 1901. 


| 





Daily Cost per | Daily Cost per 




















Heads of Account. Head in Pence | Head in Pence Increase. Decrease. 
for 1900. for 1901. 
Salaries: =)‘, =" 465 ih ee 165 1°57 — ‘08 
Wages 2 Saas! ae ee 3°85 3°86 ‘Ol — 
Miscellaneous Charges - - - - “50 "43 — | ‘07 
Clothing - = - - ' - - - 1:07 1°45 °38 —- 
Fuel - - - - - - - - 1°72 1°55 : — 17 
Light yo, 25 (12202 Sele 67 "76 a = 
Stores and Provisions . - - : 6°00 6°82 "82 — 
Drugs and Medical Appliances - - - ‘00 "1 TT _ 
Laundry Expenses - - - - - Tt "716 "05 = 
‘Travelling Expenses - - . - - ‘06 put -- "02 
Law Expenses - - - - - - ‘00 ‘ 29 *29 . 
Advertisements oN Aad’ (Gt eenmaee tet "BD "48 _— 07 
Rent and Taxes - - - - - 67 "95 *28 
Repairs and Alterations - - - - "51 ive 1°21 _— 
Furniture and Fittings = - - - - 1°45 “98 — “47 
Insurance on Buildings - - - - At qh ‘01 see 
Stationery, Printing and Postage — - - | "80 84 "04 — 
Office Account - - - : - - "25 "22 — 03 
Estate Improvement Account - - - "30 "50 *20 _— 
Mat Account - - - - - - "05 | ‘09 "04 eer? 
Weter. Supply: is) = oc) Cage 12 12 — ges 
Interest on overdraft, Royal Bank - - | ale "44 0°32 _ 
20°56 23°50 3°85 oe 
~— 20°56 ‘91 ~- 
Net daily decrease of 1901 over 1900 - _ 2°94 2°94 ——e 





The total expenditure for 1901 was £3,493 7s. 3d., being about Is. 114. per day or £35 14s. 10d. per head per 
annum. 


There were 96 pupils on 31st December, 1900, 365 days each to 31st December, 1901 35,040 days. 
15 I 


4 zs » admitted during the year, which added - - Sei pee 
ae aly a. 

» » 16 ,, deaths and discharges, which deducted - - - - - 2749 5 
Leaving as total number of days on which above calculation is based - - =< 35,075 
Number of days for 1900 for which calculation for that year was based was. - - 34,499 ,, 


Excess of number of days for 1901 over 1900 - ---- =. . ‘2 1,176 
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ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURE, SHOWING Datty Cost oF MAINTENANCE IN PENCE oF EACH PupiL FOR YEARS 
1901 AND 1902; ALSO INCREASE OR DECREASE UNDER EACH HEAD FOR 1902. 
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ee 























Daily Cost per | Daily Cost per 
Heads of Account. Head in Pence | Head in Pence Increase. Decrease. 
for 1901. for 1902. 
Salaries - . - - - - 57 1°65 ‘08 = 
Wages - - . - - - - 3°86 3°88 02 = 
Miscellaneous Charges — - : - - "43 "45 ‘02 — 
Clothing - - - - - - - 1°45 ‘98 — ‘47 
Fuel - - = - = rey - 1°55 1°56 ‘Ol = 
NUE ooo a ee a "76 "75 Bi ‘01 
Stores and Provisions - - - . 6°82 6°12 — “70 
Drugs and Medical Appliances - - - SN “09 _ "02 
Laundry Expenses” - - - - - "16 16 — — 
‘Law Expenses - - - - - - "29 ‘00 — "29 
Travelling Expenses - - “ee - “04 "05 ‘01 _ 
Advertisements - - - - - - "48 °46 — "02 
Rent and Taxes - - - - - - "95 “72 — "23 
Repairs and Alterations = - SO eh > 1°72 "93 ae 79 
Wurnitureand Hittings = - -  - "98 "69 — “29 
Insurance on Buildings - - - - “12 ay = 4 
Stationery, Printing and Postage - - 84 ‘78 day 06 
Office Account - - - - - - 22 18 — 04. 
Estate Improvement Account - - - "50 “63 13 — 
Mat Account - - - - - - ‘09 "02 _ ‘07 
‘Water Supply - - - - - - a0) 12 ‘01 — 
Loom Account - - - - - - ‘00 “28 "28 = 
Interest on overdraft, Royal Bank  - - "44 “34 — "10 
23°50 20°97 56 «09 
{ 20°97 = = 56 
Net daily decrease of 1902 from 1901 - 2°53 = os 2:53 

















The total expenditure for 1902 was £3,177 9s. 9d., being about 1s. 9d. per day or £31 18s. 9d. per head per 
annum, 


There were 95 pupils on 31st December, 1901, 365 days each to 31st December, 1902 34,875 days. 

7 » 17 ,, admitted during year, which added - = - ae 4,213... 

38,888 _,, 

» 9» 17 4, deaths and discharges, which deducted - - - - = FEDS, ae 
Leaving as total number of days on which above calculation is based - - - 36,358 ,, 
Number of days for 1901 on which calculation for that year was based was - 35,675 ,, 

Excess of number of days for 1902 over 1901. ~ =) = = = 0 =. & 683 ,, 
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ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURE, SHOWING Darny Cost or MAINTENANCE IN PENCE OF EACH Popiu FoR YEARS 


APPENDIX : 


1902 AND 1903; ALSO INCREASE oR DECREASE UNDER EACH HzAD For 1903, 





Daily Cost per 


Daily Cost per 





Heads of Account. Head in Pence | Head in Pence Increase. Decrease. 
for 1902. for 1903. 
Salaries - - - 2 - - - 165 | 1°68 03 — 
Wages - - - : - : - 3°88 3°98 10 — 
Miscellaneous Charges = - - - “45 64 19 — 
Clothing - ee - "98 “tl = “OT 
Fuel - - = = = - = - 1°56 1°52 oo 04 
Light - - - - - - “15 “75 — —- 
Stores and Provisions - - - - 6°12 6°26 14 _ 
Drugs and Medical Appliances - - ‘09 0S _- — 
Laundry Expenses - = - - - "16 ‘16 — ‘OL 
Law Expenses : - > - - - ‘00 14 14 — 
Travelling Expenses - - - - °05 04 —— Ol 
Advertisements - - - - - *46 “56 "10 2 
Rent and Taxes - - - - "72 wi!) 02. 
Repairs and Alterations - - - - 93 72 _ *2). 
Furniture and Fittings = - - - : ‘69 “96 AR, a 
Insurance on Buildings - - ~ - "12 a3 ‘O01 = 
Stationery, Printing and Postage — - - “78 1°08 30 — 
Office Account - S : - - - 18 ‘19 ‘Ol SS 
Estate Improvement Account - - 63 “40 — "23: 
Mat Account - - - - + z 02 ‘00 — 02. 
Water Supply - - : - - "13 ‘10 _ “03: 
Loom Account - - » - > - "28 ‘Ol -- “27 
Interest on overdraft, Royal Bank  - - "34. 05 a 29 
20°97 20°86 1°29 1°40 
20°86 = = 129 
Net daily decrease of 1903 from 1902 - “11 — — ‘11 





























The total expenditure for 1903 was £3,171 1s. 9d., being about 1s. 84d. per day or £31 12s. 8d. per head per 


annum. 


There were 95 pupils on 3lst December, 1902, 365 days each to 31st December, 1998 
17 


” bP) 


” 99 


13 


oP) 


2) 


admitted during the year, which added -—- 


deaths and discharges, which deducted = 


Leaving as total number of days on which above calculation is based 
Number of days for 1902 on which calculation for that year was based, was - 3 


Excess of number of days for 1903 over 1902 





34,675 
4,004 
38,679 
9,194 
36,485 
36,358 
127 


es et 


days. 


ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURE, SHOWING Datny Cost or MAINTENANCE IN PENCE oF EACH PupiL FoR YEARS 
1903 AND 1904; ALSO Dieses OR Ducrrase UNDER EACH HEAD FOR 1904. 








Daily Cost per | Daily Cost per 
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Heads of Account. Head in Pence | Head in Pence Increase. Decrease. 
for 1903. for 1904, ‘ 
ODS S| 1°68 1°61 - ‘07 
Wages a - - 3°98 3°94 = "04 
Miscellaneous Charges - -- - - "64 "49 -— 15 
Clothing 5 - “e 66 = "05 
Fuel - - - - - - - - 152 1°74 ‘22 = 
Dag Wore memnmemetae THiE fore (lan ork "75 ‘69 — ‘06 
Stores and Provisions Sy eaKsembet irhi S 6°26 5°92 = "34 
Drugs and Medical Appliances - - - "09 ‘09 = = 
Laundry Expenses. - - - - - "15 HL ‘06 = 
Travelling Expenses - —- - - - "04 03 =~ ‘01 
: Law Expenses - - - - - - "14 "00 — 14 
Advertisements- = - ha? - : ‘56 "65 — ‘O1 
Rent and Taxes =) + if) ‘70 41 _ ‘29 
Repairs and Alterations = - : - - a “49 — "23 
: Furniture and Fittings = - - - - "96 *39 — "67 
Insurance on Buildings - - - 3 13 "12 — ‘01 
Stationery, Printing and Postage —- 1°08 "82 oe ‘26 
Office Account -~— - ee - - "19 "20 ‘Ol — 
Estate Improvement Account - - - “40 "44 04 = 
MatAccount - - -  - - - POU LS 02 ‘02 ~~ 
Loom Account - - - - - - ‘Ol "00 _- ‘Ol 
Watercupply - .= -- -<“-°- 10 12 ‘02 —~ 
Interest on overdraft, Royal Bank - - "05 "26 | Al — 
20°86 19°20 *58 2°24 
19°20 —: sae ‘58 
Net daily decrease of 1904 from 1903 - 1°66 | — — 1°66 
| 








The total expenditure for 1904 was £3,033 15s. 7d., being about Is. 74d. per day, or £29 5s. 7d. per head per 








annum, 

There were 99 pupils on 31st December, 1903, 366 days each to 31st Pe 1904 36,234 days. 

; » 16 ,, admitted during year, which added - - = 4,009 _,, 

40,243 ;, 

i » 13 ,, deaths and discharges, which deducted - - “ - 2399 42 

Leaving as total number of days on which above calculation is based - - - Bioeth | ha 

Number of days for 1903 on which calculation for that year was based was - “ 36,485 

Excess of number of days for 1904 over 1908 - -~— - rate 456° 4 

’ 
b, 
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APPENDIX : 


(3a) COPY OF RESOLUTION PASSED AT A MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
STEWART INSTITUTION FOR IMBECILE CHILDREN AND HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL 
DISEASES, ON MONDAY, 281TH OCTOBER, 1907. 





(Sent in by Walliam McC. O'Neill, Esq., Secretary to the Stewart Institution). 





The Committee of the Stewart Institution for Im- 
becile Children being desirous to extend its benefits, as 
far as possible, to the poorer classes, and with a view to 
utilising certain accommodation still vacant in_ the 
buildings, would suggest to the members of the Com- 
mission on the Care of the Feeble-minded that this 
might be accomplished by an arrangement for enabling 
Protestant iwbeciles, at present in local unions 
throughout Ireland, to be admitted without Hlection 
at a uniform charge of £30 per annum. Under the 
provisions of the Poor Afflicted Persons Relief Act, 1878, 
local boards of guardians have power to contribute up 
to £13 per annum towards maintenance of children from 
their respective districts (if elected), and if the balance 
of £17 per annum were made up by Government Capita 
tion Grant, such children might be received at any time, 
as above, and the unions relieved to some extent of a 
burthen with which they cannot at present deal satis- 


factorily. The admission and retention of such im- 
beciles to be subject to such regulations as are in force 
in other institutions of the same character, as the 
committee may deem expedient, and as the available 
accommodation from time to time may admit. 


Moved by Marcus T. Mosss, Esq., J.P. 
Seconded by Henry P. Goopgopy, Esq. 


Passed unanimously. 


F. C. Earte-Bianp, 


Chairman. 
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13—COPY OF INEBRIATES AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND) BILL, 


(Handed in by John Cunningham, Esq., MB. See Question 24564.) 
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INEBRIATES ACTS. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE DrRaFt Britt To AMEND THE INEBRIATES Acts 1879 To 1900 IN THEIR APPLICATION 
To SCOTLAND. 


The Bill, which is only applicable to Scotland, consists 
of 19 clauses. 


Clauses 1, 2, 3, and 4, are of a formal nature and need 
not be referred to in detail. 


Clause 5 repeals the section of the Act of 1898 dealing 
with criminal habitual drunkards, which in practice has 
been found of little use. In lieu thereof it substitutes a 
new clause dealing with the same persons. The repealed 
clause reads as follows :— 


23. (1) Where in Scotland a person is convicted on 
indictment of an offence punishable with imprisonment or 
penal servitude, if the court is satisfied from the evidence 
that the offence was committed under the influence of 
drink, or that drunkenness was a contributing cause of the 
offence, and the offender admits that he is or is found by the 
jury to be a habitual drunkard, the court may, in addition 
to or in substitution for any other sentence, order that he 
be detained for a term not exceeding three years in any 
State inebriate reformatory or in any certified inebriate 
reformatory, the managers of which are willing to receive 


(2.) In the proceedings under an indictment in pursuance 
of this section, where at the first diet the accused has pleaded 
not guilty, at the second diet the jury shall in the first instance 
be sworn and the accused shall then be tried on so much only 
of the indictment as charges the said offence, and if he is 
found guilty, the same jury shall, unless the accused admits 
that he is a habitual drunkard, be re-sworn to inquire whether 
he is a habitual drunkard. Where at the first diet the 
accused pleads guilty of the offence, but denies that he is a 
habitual drunkard, the plea shall be recorded, and at the 
second diet the jury shall be sworn to inquire whether he is a 
habitual drunkard. 


(3.) This section shall be substituted in Scotland for 
Section 1 of this Act. 

[The italics show what is proposed to be altered by the 
new clause.] 
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Clause 6 repeals Section 24 of the Act of 1898, and in 
lieu thereof enacts a new provision. 

Under the existing Act a person who is a habitual 
drunkard and who within the preceding year has been 
summarily convicted three times for any of the offences 
referred to in the Act, may be tried on indictment before 
the High Court of Justiciary or the sheriff with a jury, or 
with his own consent by the sheriff summarily, and may 
be ordered to be detained for a term not exceeding three 
years in any certified inebriate reformatory the managers 
of which are willing to receive him. 

The new clause proposes to give the power to deal with 
such cases to the sheriff without a jury, or, with the con- 


sent of the person charged, to any two magistrates or 


justices. 

From experience in the administration of Girgenti 
Certified Inebriate Reformatory belonging to the Cor- 
poration of Glasgow, it has been found that there is a 
defect in the existing Act, in respect it gives no control 
or supervision over an inmate who has completed the 
period of detention. It is thought that there should be 
some power of supervision over an inmate after dis- 
charge, but in the meantime, the framers of this Bill 
do not feel justified in asking for such a power. What 
they have done is to propose that where a person, who has 
been detained in an inebriate reformatory, again com- 
mits a scheduled offence, the fact of having already been in 
a reformatory should be equivalent to three previous 
convictions, and the sheriff should have power to send 
such a person back at once to a reformatory. 


It has also been proved from experience at Girgenti 
that a large number of habitual drunkards are not fit 
subjects for treatment in a reformatory under the charge 
of a municipality, but are persons who should be sent 
either to a State inebriate reformatory or to a poorhouse, 
and Clause 6 provides for such cases. 

Again, there are cases of habitual drunkards with four 
or more convictions within a year who are neither fit 
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subjects for a reformatory nor for a poorhouse, and the 
clause gives the sheriff power to send such persons straight 
to prison for a year. 

Clause 7 is an entirely new provision, and has-been the_ 
subject of great consideration on the part of the framers 
of the Bill. 

Over and over again cases have been brought under 
the notice of magistrates in which persons were squander- 
ing their means in drink and bringing their families speedily 
to the verge of poverty, and yet keeping out of the hands 
of the police. It is felt that there should be some power 
to deal with such persons, and Clause 7 is an endeavour 
io provide machinery for doing so. ; 

In order to meet the argument that any such legislation 
involves an undue interference with the liberty of the 
subject, the clause contains certain safeguards to ensure 
that no person will be interfered with unless he is unfit 
to enjoy the exercise of full liberty. 

Shortly stated, the machinery is as follows :—A 
relative or the legal guardian of the person has to com- 
mence the proceedings, and in the first place has to 
satisfy the sheriff or two magistrates or justices of the 
peace that there is a prima facie case for asking that the 
person complained of should be sent to an inebriate 
reformatory. He then presents a petition to the sheriff, 
who may order the person complained of to be cited to 
appear for trial. If after trial the sheriff is satisfied 
that the person is a habitual drunkard, and by reason 
of his conduct and habits of life is a fit and proper subject 
for treatment in an inebriate reformatory, he may order 
him to be sent to such a reformatory. The person is 
further protected by provision being made (1) for any 
of the relatives appearing in opposition to any applica- 
tion to send him to a reformatory, and (2) for the person 
himself, after he is in a reformatory, applying to the 
sheriff of the county in which the reformatory is situated 
for his release. 

Clause 8 adds to the list given in the First Schedule 
to the Act of 1898 several offences which are specified in 
the Second Schedule to the Bill. 


Clause 9 provides for the parish, burgh, or county 
council of any district which is responsible for the main- 
tenance of an inebriate reformatory being heard in opposi- 
tion to any application for a license to establish another 
inebriate reformatory for the maintenance of which the 
same ratepayers would also be liable. 


Clause 10 gives to parish councils the same power 
as town and county councils already possess to establish 
and magntain, or to contribute to the establishment and 
maintenance of, inebriate reformatories. 

A question has been raised as to whether two authorities 
should have equal powers for the same purpose. The 
reply to this question is simply this, that there are different 
classes of people who fall to be treated in such reforma- 
tories. There are those persons who if they were not 
in an inebriate reformatory, would fall to be maintained 
by the parish council, and there is no reason why the 
parish council should not have the power of contributing 
towards their maintenance when they find their way to 
an inebriate reformatory. 

Again, if habitual drunkards are to be effectually dealt 
with, a much larger scheme must be undertaken than has 
hitherto been attempted, and parish councils should be 
equally able to deal with these persons. It has been 
suggested that where, for instance, two or three parish 
councils are each maintaining a separate poorhouse they 
might combine and arrange for the buildings being used 
not only for ordinary poorhouse inmates but for the pur- 
poses of an inebriate reformatory. 

It must be kept in mind that although town and county 
councils have since 1898 had the power to establish inebriate 
reformatories, only the Corporation of Glasgow and the 
county council of the county of Lanark have established 
such institutions. 3 - 

Clause 11 is an attempt to deal with the difficult probler 
of the habitual drunkard who is also a habitual pauper, 
having no regular occupation or means of subsistence, and 
who does not want to work if he ean help it. What is 
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proposed to be done is to give a parish council power to 
ask the sheriff to send such a person for compulsory deten- 
tion either in an inebriate reformatory or in a poorhouse. 


The class of persons aimed at in the clause are what are 
commonly known as “ins and outs,” and the parish 
councils have long felt that they should have some power 
of detention in connection with such persons. 


Clause 12 removes a doubt which exists as to whether 
town and county councils can carry on inebriate retreats, 
to which habitual drunkards may, with their own consent, 
be sent for detention. It is merely a permissive power to 
a town or county council to establish a retreat, and the 
town or county council would be under no obligation to 
start such a place unless they saw good cause to do so. 


If, however, such retreats were established, Clause 7 of 
the Bill, or a similar clause, if passed, might be found of 
great service in inducing persons who were addicted to 
drink, and who were able to pay for their own maintenance, 
to go voluntarily to such retreats instead of running the 


risk of being sent compulsorily to an inebriate reformatory. — 


Clause 13 deals with persons detained in a reformatory 


who unfortunately become lunatics. 


Clause 14 provides that where a person who commits an 
offence leaves a pledge and fails to appear at the court, the 


declaration of the forfeiture of the pledge shall have the ’ 


same force and effect as a conviction. 


Clause 15 provides for proceedings being taken for any 
of the offences therein set forth. ' 


Clause 16 meets a difficulty which has arisen in practice ; 
for instance, where a person has been remitted from a 
police court to the sheriff court for trial under the Inebriates 
Acts there is no power to detain such person until the date 
of his trial. He can only be cited to appear before the 
sheriff, and not infrequently such a person fails to appear 
and cannot be afterwards found. = 


Clause 17 provides for the wife or husband of the person 
complained against being a witness. 


Clause 18 amends Section 12 of the Act of 1898, which 


provides for the cost of maintenance of a person being 
recovered from such person if he happens to have more 
than sufficient to maintain his family. 
provides that the husband or wife of an inmate may also be 


compelled to contribute towards the maintenance of the © 


inmate if he or she has sufficient funds to do so. 

Clause 19, which consists of two sub-clauses, amends 
two sections of the Act of 1879. The amendments may 
be referred to as follows— 


Sub-Clause (1) alters the definition of “ habitual — 


drunkard ” so as to make the expression mean a person 


who, not being amenable to any jurisdiction in lunacy, 
is notwithstanding, by reason of habitual intemperate — 


use of intoxicating liquor or drugs, at times dangerous to 


himself or herself or to others, or incapable of managing — 


himself or herself, and his or her affairs, provided that 


a person who commits any of the offences mentioned — 
in the first schedule to the Act of 1898, and who within © 
the twelve months immediately preceding the date of 


the commission of the offence has been convicted at 
least three times of any of the offences so mentioned, 
shall be deemed to be a habitual drunkard, unless the 


contrary is proved by such person to the satisfaction of | 


the court. 


Sub-clause (2) repeals so much of the Act of 1879 _ 


as requires a person holding a licence for a retreat to 
pay for each such licence and each renewal thereof a 
stamp 


for every patient above ten whom it is intended to 


admit into a retreat. The payment of these duties has 
been stated to be one of the reasons why the owners of 


retreats do not place themselves under license, and it is 
now sought to remove these duties altogether. 


A. W. Mytss, Town Clerk, Glasgow. 
Wm. H. Bryra Martin, Fown Clerk, Dundee. 


THos. Munro, County Clerk of Lanarkshire, 
Hamilton. 


duty of £5 in addition to a further duty of 10s. | 


This new clause ~ 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND 


’ Dra¥t oF A BILL TO AMEND THE INEBRIATES ACTS 


Whereas it is expedient that the Inebriates Acts 1879 
to 1900 should be amended by the amendment or repeal 
of the sections or portions of sections of those Acts 


- specified in the Schedule to this Act. 


And whereas it is expedient to empower parish councils 
to establish and maintain certified inebriate reformatories. 

Be it therefore enacted by the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, 
as follows : 


1. This Act shall come into operation on the first day 


» of January, One thousand nine hundred and seven. 


2. This Act may be cited as the Inebriates Amendment 
(Scotland) Act, 1906, and shall be read and construed 
as one Act with the Inebriates Acts, 1879 to 1900, and 
those Acts and this Act may be cited together as the 
Inebriates Acts, 1879 to 1906. 

3. This Act shall apply to Scotland only. 


4. The several words and expressions used in this Act 
shall, unless there be something in the subject or context 
repugnant to such construction, have the same meaning 
as in the Inebriates Acts 1879 to 1900: 


And in this Act the following words and expressions 
have the meanings hereby assigned to them :— 


“ The Act of 1879 ’’ means the Habitual Drunkards 
Act, 1879. 

“The Act of 1898’? means the Inebriates Act, 
1898. 

“ Habitual pauper addicted to drink” means a 
person. who, having no regular occupation or means 
of subsistence, is known to be addicted to drink 
whereby he becomes a charge on the rates. 

“TInebriate Reformatory” means an _ inebriate 
reformatory certified or intended to be certified 
under the Act of 1898, and any Act amending the 
same. 

“Tnebriates Acts” means the Inebriates Acts 
1879 to 1906, and any Act amending the same. 

“Magistrate” means a magistrate of a royal, 

--parliamentary, or police burgh, and includes any 
judge entitled to officiate in any court for the trial 
of police offences under the provisions’ of any local 
or general Police Act. 


5. Section 23 of the Act of 1898 is hereby repealed, 


and the following’ provisions’ shall have effect in lieu 


thereof :— 

(1) Where a person is convicted before a high court of 
justiciary or in any sheriff court, whether under sum- 
mary jurisdiction or under indictment, of an offence 


- punishable with imprisonment or with penal servitude, 
_+-if the court is satisfied from the evidence that the offence 
‘-;was committed’ under the influence of drink or that 


drunkenness was a contributing cause of the offence 
and that the offender is a habitual drunkard, the court 
may, in addition to or in ‘substitution for: any other 
sentence, order that he be detained for a term not exceed- 
ing three years in any State inebriate reformatory or in 


- any inebriate reformatory, the managers of which are will- 
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ing to receive him. 

(2) This section shall be substituted in Scotland for 
Section 1 of the Act of 1898. 

6. Section 24 of the Act of 1898 is hereby repealed, and 
the following provisions shall have effect in liew thereof :— 


(1) Any person who commits any of the offences men- 
tioned in the’First Schedule to the Act of 1898, and who 
within the twelve: months immediately preceding the date 
of the commission of the offence 


(a) Has been convicted at least three times of any 
of the offences so mentioned, and who is a habitual 
drunkard, or 


(b) has, under an order of detention under the 


Inebriates Acts, been an inmate of a State inebriate 
reformatory or an inebriate reformatory 


may be tried summarily by the sheriff, or, with his own 
consent, by any two magistrates or justices of the ‘peace, 
and shall be liable, on conviction, to be detuined for a 
term not exceeding three years in 
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(c) any State inebriate reformatory, 

(d) any inebriate reformatory, the managers of 
which are willing to receive him, or 

(e) the poorhouse of the parish in which the offence 
was comm(‘tted if, in the opinion of the court, such 
person is, in consequence of physical or mental 
incapacity or old age, or by reason of his habits and 
conditions of life, a fit subject for treatment in a poor- 
house, provided that the parish council to whose 
poorhouse such person may be sent shall have a right 
of relief for any expenses in respect of the maintenance 
of such person against the parish council of the parish 
of his settlement, and provided further that in the 
event of such person not having a parish settlement 
such expenses shall be charged against the parish 
council of the parish in which the offence in respect of 
which the order of commitment is made has occurred. 


(2) When any person charged under this section and 
convicted as aforesaid is not, in the opinion of the court, a 
fit subject for treatment in a State inebriate reformatory, 
an inebriate reformatory, or a poorhouse, the court may, 
in lieu of an order for the detention of such person in a 
reformatcry or poorhouse as aforesaid, order him to be 
imprisoned for a term not exceeding one year. 


(3) This section shall be substituted in Scotland for 


- Section 2 of the Act of 1898. 


7. (1) It shall be la-vfal for the parent, husband, wife, 
son, daughter, brother, sister, or legal guardian of any 
person, after satisfying either the sheriff or any two 
magistrates or justices of the peace officiating in any 
court, by the sworn testimony of the petitioner, and at 
least one credible witness as to the truth of the averments 
contained in the petition hereinafter in this section referred 
to, that there is reasonable ground for proceeding with 
such a petition, to present a petition to the sheriff of the 
county in which such person may for the time being reside, 
setting out that such person is a habitual drunkard and 
that he is by reason of his conduct and habits of life a fit 
and proper subject for treatment: in an inebriate reforma- 
tory, notwithstanding the fact that he has never been 
convicted of any of the offences mentioned in the First 
Schedule to the Act of 1898, and such sheriff may, after 
such inquiry, if any, as he deems necessary, grant a 
warrant to cite such person by per3onal service to appear 
for trial before him, and if the sheciff is satisfied that such 
person is a habitual drunkard and is a fit and proper sub- 
ject for treatment in an inebriate teformatory as aforesaid 
the sheriff may order him to be detained for a term not 
exceeding three years in any inebriate reformatory, the 
managers of which are willing to receive him. 


(2) The decision of the sheriff or the magistrates or 
justices in connection with any proceedings under this 
section shall be final and not subject to review, and it shall 
not be competent to present a new petition against the 
same person until after the expiry of a period of at least 
three months from the date of any decision dismissing or 
otherwise finally disposing of a petition. 

(3) In the event of a petition being presented as afore- 
said by a person who is a minor, the sheriff, on the applica- 
tion of either party, may appoint a curator ad litem. 


(4) Any person who under this section is entitled to 
present a petition to the sheriff as aforesaid ‘shall also be 
entitled to appear in support of or in opposition to any 
such petition presented by any other person. 

(5) It shall be lawful for the sheriff 

(a) to adjourn from time to time the proceedings in 
connection with any petition under this section for 
such period as he may think fit, and 

(6) to determine all questions of expenses in con- 
nection with any such petition and by whom the same 

' shall be paid. 


(6) Any person admitted into an inebriate reformatory 
under this section may at any time during the currency 
of an order of detention apply to the sheriff of the county 
in which the reformatory is situated for his discharge, 
and if after such inquiry, if any, as the sheriff deems 
necessary it shall appear to him to be reasonaile aal 
proper he may grant the application and order the dis- 
charge and liveration of such person accordingly. 
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Additional 8. The offences mentioned in the first column of the 
offences Second Schedule to this Act shall be deemed to be offences 
ayes ct mentioned in the First Schedule to the Act of 1898. 
Se 9. (1) A parish council shall have the same powers 


countil may with regard to the establishment and maintenance of 

establish, an inebriate reformatory as are conferred upon the council] 

ete., inebriate of any county or burgh by Sections 5 and 9 of the Ac 

reformatory- of 1898, and the said Sections shall be read and con- 
strued accordingly. 

(2) Any expenditure incurred by a parish council 
under this Section may be defrayed out of the poor rate, 
and a parish council shall have power with the consent 
of the Local Government Board for Scotland to borrow 
money for the purposes of this Section on the security 
of the poor rate. 

(3) Any money borrowed by a parish council under 
this Section shall be repaid within such period, not ex- 
ceeding forty years, as the said Board may determine. 

(4) A parish council shall pay off money so borrowed 
either by equal yearly or half-yearly instalments o1 
principal or of principal and interest combined or by 
means of a sinking fund set apart and applied in accor- 
dance with the regulations which may from time to time 
be made on that behalf by the Secretary for Scotland. 


Establich- 10. In the event of an application for a licence to 
ment of establish an inebriate reformatory being made to the 
oe Secretary for Scotland by the parish, burgh, or county 
SE ohates ie council of any district, the ratepayers of which are al- 
for same ready liable to be assessed for the maintenance of an 
district. inebriate reformatory, the Secretary for Scotland shall, 


before dealing with such application, cause intimation 
thereof to be made to the managers of any inebriate 
reformatory at the time established by the parish, burgh, 
or county council of such district who, if they think fit, 
shall be entitled to appear before the Secretary for Scot- 
iend and show cause why such application should not 
be granted. 

11. It shall be lawful for a parish council to present 
a petition to the sheriff, setting out that a person is 


Habitual 
drunkards 
frequently 
in receipt of 
relief from 
parish 
council. 


(a) a habitual drunkard, or - 
(6) a habitual pauper addicted to drink 


and that within the twelve months immediately pre- 
ceding the date of such petition he has received relief 
from any parish council not less than four times, and 
the sheriff after such intimation of the petition to such 
person as he may direct and after such inquiry, if any, 
as he deems necessary, if he is satisfied that the person 
is an habitual drunkard or a habitual pauper addicted 
to drink and has received relief as aforesaid, may order 
him to be detained for a term not exceeding three years 
in 
(c) any inebriate reformatory, the managers of 
hich are willing to receive him, or 
(d) the poorhouse of the parish if, in the opinion 
f the court, such person is, in consequence of physical 
or mental incapacity or old age, or, by reason of 
his habits and conditions of life, a fit subject for 
relief from the parish council. 


12. It shall be lawful for the council of any county 
or burgh to apply for and to hold a licence to keep a 
retreat under the Inebriates Acts, and any expenditure 
incurred by them in the establishment or maintenance 
of such a retreat shall be defrayed in the same way as 
expenditure incurred by them in connection with the 
pee or maintenance of an inebriate reforma- 
ory. 


13. When any person detained in an inebriate re- 


Establish- 
ment and 
maintenance 
of retreats. 


Lunatic in 


inebriate 4 2 

reformatory formatory is certified to be a lunatic, in terms of Sections 
14 or 15 of the Lunacy (Scotland) Act, 1862, it shall 
be lawful for the managers of such reformatory to give 
notice to the inspector of poor of the parish in which 
the inebriate reformatory is situated, of their intention 
to discharge such person, and after seven days from the 
date of such notice it shall be lawful for the managers 
to discharge him, and on his discharge the said inspector 
of poor shall be bound to provide for such person as a 

Ray lunatic found in the said parish. 

Offenders 14, When an h i 

acai te Si 1 any person charged with any of the offences 

app eat m¢ationed in the First Schedule to the Act of 1898 shall 

Park. have been taken into custody andyliberated on bail or 


pledge and shall fail to appear in court at the calling of 
the case and the court shall think fit to declare such bail 
or pledge forfeited, such declaration of forfeiture shall 


APPENDIX 


for the purpose of any proceedings under the Inebriates 
Acts have the same force and effect as a conviction of 
the charge in respect of which such bail or pledge was 
taken and forfeited as aforesaid. 


15. Any person who commits any of the following Penalty 
offences (that is to say)— offences. 


(a) Knowingly sells, gives or supplies, or allows ; 
any person to sell, give or supply to any person 
during the period of his detention in an inebriate t 
reformatory any intoxicating liquor or sedative ' 
aarcotic or stimulant drug or preparation. . 
(b) Without the authority of the managers or the 
medical officer of an inebriate reformatory brings of 
attempts to bring into any such reformatory any 
intoxicating liquor or sedative narcotic or stimulant $ 
drug or preparation. : 
(c) Induces or knowingly assists directly or in- 
directly a person detained in an inebriate reformatory . ; 
to escape therefrom ; or 4 
(d) Knowingly harbours, conceals, or prevents : 
from returning to an inebriate reformatory, or assists ‘ 
in harbouring, concealing, or preventing from re- 4 
turning to such reformatory, any person who has 7 
escaped therefrom— 


sh Jl be liable on summary conviction to a penalty not : 
exceeding twenty pounds, or at the discretion of the 
court to be imprisoned for any term not exceeding three 

months with or without hard labour. 


™§. When any person is charged— Offender 
(a) With any of the offences mentioned in the may be 
First Schedule to the Act of 1898. apprel 


(b) With any of the offences mentioned in the ans deg 
amediately preceding section of this Act. | } 
(c) With any offence against any of the regulations 
made under the Inebriates Acts, or 
(d) Under Section 5, Section 6, or Section 11 of 
this Act—- 


it shall be lawful for the court to grant warrant for his 
apprehension by any constable or officer of court, or if 
already in custody, for his detention in prison or in any 
police office or police cell or other convenient place for 
any term during the interval between the institution 
of proceedings against him and the completion of the 
trial unless he finds caution to the satisfaction of the 
court for such amount, not exceeding twenty pounds, 
as the court may fix, for his appearance at all or any of 
the diets of the court. 


17. In any proceedings under the Inebriates Acts the w;,, or 
wife or husband of any person complained against may }yshand 
be sworn and examined as an ordinary witness in the be witn 
case. 


18. The provisions of Section 12 of the Act of 1898 p..0y, 
as to the recovery from the estate of an inebriate of the exnens 
expenses incurred in relation to his detention in a State detentic 
inebriate reformatory or inebriate reformatory, shall inebriat 
extend to the recovery of such expenses from the wife or 
husband of such inebriate, and the said section shall be 
read and construed accordingly. 


19. (1) Section 3 of the Act of 1879, shall be read and 4 mendn 
construed of Act of 
(a) As if the words“ use of intoxicating liquor 1879. 
or drugs” were substituted for the words “ drinking 
of intoxicating liquor’ where they occur in that 
section, and 
(b) As if the following proviso were added to 
the definition of the expression “‘ habitual drunkard ” 
as amended by this Act—‘“‘ provided that a person 
who commits any of the offences mentioned in the 
First Schedule to the Act of 1898, and who within 
the twelve months immediately preceding the date 
of the commission of the offence has been convicted 
_ at least three times of any of the offences so mentioned, 
shall be deemed to be a habitual drunkard unless 
the contrary is proved by such person to the satis- 
faction of the court.” 

(2) Section 14 of the Act of 1879, is hereby repealed, 
and the following provision shall have effect in lieu there- 
of :—“ All expenses incurred by the local authorities in 
connection with any application for the granting, renew- 
ing, or transferring of a license, under the Act of 1879, 
shall be borne by the applicant.” 
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SCHEDULES 


FIRST SCHEDULE. 


(Referred to in the Preamble of this Act.) 


I.—List oF Sections or Acts REPEALED BY THIS ACT. 


Sections of this Act 


Title of Act. Extent of repeal. authorising repeal. 
The Habitual Drunkards Act, 1879 - —  - Section 14. Section 19 (2). 
The Inebriates Act, 1898 - - - - Section 23. Section 5. 
Do. aie wearer ea Section 24, Section 6. 


IL.—List or Sections oF Acts AFFECTED BY THIS ACT. 





Sections of this Act 


Title of Act. Sections amended. authorising amendment. 





The Lunacy Act, 1862 SRE Sage Sections 14 and 15. Section 13. 

The Habitual Drunkards Act, 1879 - - Section 3, Section 19 (1). 

The Inebriates Act, 1898 - - - - Sections 5 and 9. Section 10 (1). 
Do. - = -  - Section 12, Section 18, 





SECOND SCHEDULE. 


(Referred to in the Section of this Act of which the marginal note is “ Additional offences under Act of 1898.’’) 


Common Law, or Statute, enacting Crime 


Description of Offence. or Offence. 


Being guilty, while in a state of intoxication, of committing | Common Law. 
any of the following crimes, viz.: assault, breach of the 
peace, malicious mischief, or theft. 


Being a common prostitute or night walker, and guilty, | Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, 1892, Section 381, 
while in a state of intoxication, of loitering about or Sub-Section 22. 
importuning passengers for the purpose of prostitution. 

Being guilty, while in a state of intoxication, of begging - | Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, 1892, Section 408. 


Being guilty, while in a state of intoxication, of cruelty to | Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act, 1904, 
children. Section 1. 


All similar offences in Local Acts. 
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14.—_STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THOMAS MUNRO, Esq., CLERK TO THE COUNTY) 
COUNCIL OF LANARKSHIRE: 


County Offices, Hamilton, 
9th June, 1906. 
Sir, 
Care and Control of the Feeble-minded. 


I was instructed by this county council to offer myself 
as a witness to give evidence before the Royal Commission 
appointed on this subject, but I find that the days fixed 
by the Commission to hear evidence in Edinburgh clash 
with an important engagement which I have in London 
on Parliamentary business. I accordingly send this 
communication to you in the hope that you may be good 
enough to submit it to the Commissioners as expressing 
the views of this county council in the matter. 


I append a statement containing information which has 


been supplied to me by the Chief Constable of the County © 


as to the number of persons in this county who may be 
classed as persons to which the reference to the Commission 
is intended to apply. 


Hartley B. N. Mothersole, Esq. 
~ Royal Commissions’ House,” . 
_ Old Palace Yard, Westminster, 8. W. 


That statement shows that there are in the sounty, 
invluding the Burghs of Lanark, Biggar, Motherwell, 
Wishaw, and Rutherglen, 254 persons of feeble-mind, 169 
of these being males and 85 females. 

In the majority of the cases referred to in the statement 
the persons no doubt are under the charge of relatives 
or guardians, but as a general rule such relatives or guar- 
dians are not in a position to give them the attention 
which their mental state renders it necessary should be 
bestowed upon them, with the result that they are allowed 


to wander about the highways—in some cases in a state _ 


of uncleanliness—to the annoyance and danger of the 
community and to the grave risk of injury to themselves. 
My constituents are of the opinion that the present 


state of matters is most unsatisfactory, and calls for . 


some action being taken with a view to better provision 
being made for their proper care’ and ‘control.—I am. Sir, 
Your obedient servant, ' 
(Signed) THos. Munro, 
County Clerk. 


COUNTY OF LANARK. 


STATEMENT CONTAINING INFORMATION AS TO THE NUMBER OF PERSONS OF FEEBLE MIND RESIDENT IN THE COUNTY. 





Upper Ward District - - - - 

Middle Ward District - = Z - 

Lower Ward District - - - - 
BuURGHS : 

1. Wishaw - = : = = . 

. Motherwell 


. Lanark - = A “ és 2 - 


2 
3 
4, Biggar - 
5. Rutherglen 





Female. Total. 

5 20 63 
= 50 “ya 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED. 


INDEXES TO SCOTCH AND 


IRISH WITNESSES. 


I. THE EVIDENCE OF EACH WITNESS INDEXED SEPARATELY. 


Notse.—When a series of questions refer to the same subject the number of the opening question only is given. 


ALLAN, ROBERT §., Chairman of the School Board of 
Glasgow (see Questions 25036-25072). 


QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 25036 (page 268, col. 1). 


Scotland: 
Glasgow : 
After-Care Association, work of, 25036 
(page 269, col. 1), 25046, 25070. 
Home for girls established by, 25036 
(page 269, col. 1), 25046, 25051. 
Statements issued by, 25051, 25052. 

Boarding-out of children near special classes 
not practised, 25059. 

Industrial schools, existing, objections to 
detention of feeble-minded children 
in, 25061. 

Number of defective children—Results of 
investigations in 1896 and 1905, 25036 
(pages 268, cols. 1 and 2, and 269, col. 1), 
25037, 25070. 

Parents, defective, difficulty of dealing with, 
25036 (page 269, col. 1). 

School Board : 

Definition of feeble-minded children 
adopted by, 25036 (page 268, col. 
Ly: 

Increased powers advocated and power to 
subscribe to special institutions, 
25036 (page 269, col. 1), 25050, 
25071. 

Roman Catholic children not dealt 
with by, 25070. 

Schools, Special, and Special Classes : 
Account, general, of institution of, 

25036 (pages 268 and 269). 

After-care : 

Necessity for, 25053. 

Work of After-Care Association, 
see sub-subheading After-Care 
Association. 

_Age of detention in, raising advocated, 
25057, 25072. 

Buildings, none specially erected, 25036 
(page 269, col. 1). 

Class of children in, exclusion of 
imbecile children, 25036 (page 268, 
col. 1), 25040. 

Cost of provision, 25036 (page 269, 
col. 1). 

Grant from Scotch Education Depart- 
ment, 25036 (page 268, col. 2). 
Number of schools and classes, 25036 

(page 268, col. 2). 

Number of children in, 25036 (page 
268, col. 2). 

Results of training in, 25052. 

Teachers : 

Number and training of, 25036 
(page 268, col. 2). 

Salaries, 25036 (page 269, col. 1). 

Training schools, special, number of 
children suitable for admission to, 
25036 (page 268, col. 1), 25040. 


103.—III. 


ALLAN, Roperr 8.—coné. 


Scotland—cont. 
Industrial schools system for feeble-minded 
children, views as to, special school advo- 
cated, 25061, 25064. 


Rural districts, ordinary schools in :jfeeble- 
minded children frequently well cared for 
in, 25058. 


Schools, Special : 
After-care, necessity for, 25071. 
Feeding of children in, suggestion as_ to, 
25026 (page 269, col. 1). 


Women and Girls: 
Home for, established by Glasgow After- 
Care Association, 25036 (page 269, 
col. 1), 25046, 25051. 
Protection. special necessity for, 25054. 


BARCLAY, R. B., 1.8.0., General Superintendent of 
Poor Houses, Local Government Board, Edin- 
burgh (see Questions 23428-23551). 


Mackenziz, Dr., Evidence of, reference to, 23532, 
23547, 23550, 23551. 


QuatrFicaTions of Witness, 23428 (page 163, col. 1), 
23429. 


Scotland : 


Acts of Parliament : 
Poor Law Act 1845, power of Parochial 
Boards to combine and erect a Common 
Poor House under, 23428 (page 163, 
col. 1). 
Preamble of Sec. 60, class of person des- 
eribed in, 23428 (page 163, col. 1). 
Statute Law Revision Act 1891, provision 
under as to omission of Sec. 60 of 
Poor Law Act 1845, 23428 (page 163, 
Gola). 
Feeble-minded : 
Detention, necessity for, views as to, 23470. 
Labour Colony for, suggestions as to, see 
subheading Labour Colonies. 
Poor Houses, detention in, see subheading 
Poor Houses. 
Inebriates : 
Criminal offenders, treatment as, question 
as to desirability of, 23488. 
Feeble-mindedness of, 23490. 
Labour colonies, detention in advocated 
23488. 
Poor houses, number in, 23481. 
Reformatories, detention in, desirability of, 
23484. 
Labour colonies, provision advocated, 23462 : 
Class of case suitable for detention in, 23462, 
23474, 23488. 
Work, probable capacity of inmates for 
23468, 23471, 23475. 
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BARCLAY, R. B., 1.8.0., ete.—cont. 


Scotland—cont. 
Lunatics : 


Poor houses, detention in, see subheading 


Poor Houses. 
Suddenly dangerous cases, method of 
dealing with, 23496. 
Out-door paupers, certification of as lunatics, 
extent to which Government grant might 
act as an inducement, 23439. 


Poor-houses : ~ 

Accommodation in, on 3lst December 1905, 
23428 (page 163, col. 1). 

Admission to, regulation as to certificate 

as to mental condition, 23428 
(page 163, col. 1 and 2). 

Defective certificates, resulting in ad- 
mission of the feeble-minded, 
23428 (page 163, col. 1 and 2), 
23432, 23443, 23492, 23547. 

Authorities, local, combination of for pro- 
vision of, Act authorizing, 23428 (page 
163, col. 1). 

Central poor house for observation, arrange- 
ment contemplated in county districts, 
23428 (page 163, col. 1), 23550. 

Epileptics in, 23428 (page 164, col. 1). 

Feeble-minded and imbeciles in, 23428 

(page 163, cols. 1 and 2). 

Classification, views as to, 23532. 

Detention, absence of powers of, diffi- 
culty rarely arises from, 23507. 

Transfer to asylums as lunatics, rarity 
of occasion for, 23493. 

Inebriates in, 23480. 

Ins-and-outs : 

Feeble-mined among, witness knows 
of no instance of, 23428 (page 164, 
col, 1). 

Number of, 23469, 23479. 

Lunatics in: 

Authority for, 23435. 

Certification of, 23434, 23437, 23441, 
23536. 

Decision as to lunacy rests with the 
medical officer, 23434. 

Discharged cases from asylums coming 
to poor houses—Type of case, 
23428 (page 164, col. 1). 

Illegality of detention in poor-houses 
not having lunatic wards, 23428 
(page 163, col. 2), 23430, 23432. 

Inspection and visitation, 23505. 

Number of poor houses, and number of 

inmates, 23428 (page 163, col. 1), 
23431. 

Combination poor houses, number of, 
23428 (page 163, col. 1). 

Observation wards, 23428 (page 163, col. 1), 

23494. 

Central place, wards in, arrangement 
between parish councils as to, con- 
templated, 23550. 

Certification of cases for detention in, 
form contemplated, 23551. 

Extension of, for accommodation of 
feeble-minded advocated, 23547. 

Number of poor houses having, 23428 
(page 163, col. 1), 23431. 

Senile decay cases in, 23428 (page 164, col. 1). 

Women coming to maternity wards, 23428 

(page 164, col. 2). 

Detention, absence of powers of, and 
views as to whether desirable, 
23463, 23474, 23513, 23522. 

Feeble-mindedness of, 23428 (page 163, 

col. 2, and 164, col. 2), 23454, 
23527, 23531. 
Table showifig mental condition, 
23520. 
Number of, decrease in, 23519. 


BOURKE, Edmund, General Inspector of the Loca 


Government Board for Ireland (see Questions 
22319-22447). 


ENGLAND: 


Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 
Children) Act, 1899. Question whether 
similar Act for Ireland is desirable, 22393. 


Ireland : 
Act of Parliament : 
Act of 1878, powers of guardians under, to 
send imbecile paupers to institutions, 
22319 (page 91, col. 1). 
Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898: 
Combination of Unions, powers of, 
under, 22319 (page 91, col. 1). 
Definition of certified lunatic in, 22338. 
Powers of Local Authorities under, to 
make provision for imbeciles, 
22319 (page 91, col. 1), 22320. 
Optional character of the Act, 
22334. 
Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) Act, 1875: 
Agreement between boards of gover- 
nors and boards of guardians as to 
maintenance of lunatics under, 
22319 (page 91, col. 2), 
Transfer of lunatics from asylums to 


workhouses under, 22319 (page 90, - 


col. 2). 
Asylums : 
Accommodation, inadequacy of, leads to 
detention of lunatics in workhouses 
22319 (page 91, col. 1). 
Authority, see that subheading, sub-sub- 
heading County Council. 
Auxiliary Asylums, powers of county 
councils to provide, 22319 (page 91, 
col. 1), 22320, 22337, 22340. 
Date of establishment of district asylums, 
22319 (page 90, col. 1). 
Imbecile and feeble-minded sent to from 
workhouses for short periods, 22319 
(page 90, col. 1). 
Public, attitude of, as to sending cases to 
asylums, 22348, 
Authority : : 
County councils, powers of to provide 
auxiliary asylums and intermediate 
homes, 22319 (page 91, col. 1), 
22320. 
Circular issued by Local Government 
Board as to, 22341. 
Compulsion probably necessary, 22337, 
22340. 
Sole local authority, suggestion as to, 
22444, 
Guardians, see that title. 
Inspectors of lunatics, powers and duties 
of as regards defectives in workhouses, 
22442. 
Bill for Education of Feeble-minded Children 
22319 (page 91, col. 1), 22389. 
Boarding-out : 
Extent to which practised by guardians, 
22416. 
Imbeciles—feeble-minded not boarded out 
in Ireland, 22368. 
Objections to; treatment as drudges, etc., 
22319 (page 91, col. 2), 22413. 
Sexual accidents, rarity of, 22438. 
Certification of lunatics : 
Difficulty as to, owing to doctors‘fees, 22424, 
Payment in many cases by Poor Law 
authorities, 22427. 
Workhouses, certification not practised in, 
except in certain cases, 22330, 22339. 
Commission, Vice-Regal, on the Poor Laws, 
22341 
Epileptics, sane, provision of homes for, advo- 
cated, 22319 (page 91, col. 1). 
Circular issued by Local Government Board, 
22319 (page 91, col. 1). 
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BOURKE, Epmunp—coné. 
Treland—coné. 


Guardians of the poor, powers of, 22319 (page 91, 
col. 1). 

Adoptive powers, 22364. 

Combination, powers of, 22319 (page 91, 
col. 1). 

Detention, powers of, advocated, 22319 
(page 90, col. 2), 22359. 

Grounds on which relief may be granted 
by, 22371, 22418. 

Labour colonies or other institutions, powers 
of guardians to send cases to, advocated, 
32363. 

Payment of doctors’ fees for certification, 
22427. 

Schools, special, for feeble-minded children, 
probably reluctance to pay for cases in, 
22319 (page 91, col. 2). 

Imbecile idiots and feeble-minded : 
Absence of suitable provision for, 22319 
(page 91, col. 1), 22342, 22344, 
22387, 22391. 
Public interest in the question, questions 
as to, 22352. 

Classification according to method of care 
and detention, 22319 (page 90, col. 1). 

Cork County Council, provision made by, 
22319 (page 91, col. 1), 22328, 22335. 

Detention, views as to whether desirable, 
22319 (page 90, col. 2), 22359, 22406. 

Homes, intermediate, provision for, advo- 

cated, 22319 (page 91, col. 1), 22320, 
22337, 22363. 

Number required, 22320. 

Paying patients, suggestion as to, 22373. 

Non-paupers, provision for, difficulty of, 
22371. 

Number of : 

Inside workhouses, 22319 (page 90, 
col. 1), 22430. 

Outside workhouses, 22326. 

Rural districts, number in, 22347. 

Outdoor relief, 22368. 

(See also subheading Boarding-out.) 

Parents of : 

Compulsory removal of children from, 
views as to, 22406. 

Willingness, probable, to send children 
to institutions, 22319 (page 91, 
col. 1), 22320. 

Private institutions : 

Inspection of, 22319 (page 90, col. 1). 

Middle class and well-to-do, provision 
only made for with exception of 
Stewart Institution, 22319 (page 
90, col. 1), 22409. 

Stewart Institution, see that subheading. 

Schools special, see that subheading. 

Inebriates detention advocated, 22361. 


Local Government Board, consideration of 
deficiency in provision for defectives, 
22342. 
Circular issued in, 22319 (page 91, col. 1), 
22341. 


Local taxation (Ireland) account, payment out 
of, in respect of cases in asylums, 22319 (page 
91, col. 1). 

Outdoor relief, conditions of, 22419, 22423. 

(See also subheading Boarding-out.) 

Religious orders, provision of schools by, views 
as to, 22376. 

Schools, Poor Law, under management of religious 
orders, 22377. 

Schools, special classes in, question as to, value 
of, as compared with special training 
schools, 22394. 

Schools, Special, for training of imbecile and 
feeble-minded children, provision ad- 
vocated, 22319 (page 91, col. 2), 22394. 

Absence of any provision at present, 22387. 

Cost of, 22383. 

Detention, powers of, advocated, 22364, 
22406. 

Grant, question as to, 22381. 


BOURKE, Epmunp—ent. 
Treland—cont. 
Schools, Special, etc.—cont. 


Religious orders, provision by, views as to, 
22376. 

Senile decay cases, in workhouses, 22319 (page 

90, col. 1 and 2), 22355. 

Stewart Institution : 

Class of case received, and number of 
inmates, 22319 (page 90, col. 1). 

Guardians, poor law, children sent by, and 
payments made, 22319 (page 90, col. 1). 

Towns, drifting of degenerates to, question as to, 

22346. 

Workhouses : 
*‘ Ins-and-outs,” detention of advocated, 
22319 (page 90, col. 2), 22359. 
Imbeciles, feeble-minded and lunatics in, 
22319 (page 90, cols. 1 and 2), 
22419. 
Acts passed to ameliorate condition of, 
22319 (page 91, col. 1). 
Certification not practised, except in 
certain cases, 22330, 22339. 
Classification of, 22319 (page 90, col. 1), 
22430. 
Children, feeble-minded : 
Absence of proper provision for, 
and suggestion that they 
should be removed, 22319 
(page 90, col. 2), 22356, 22402. 
Number of, 22402. 
Detention, absence of powers of, 22319 
(page 90, col. 2). 
Improvement in condition of: attend- 
ants provided in many workhouses, 
22440, 
Inspection, regulations as to, 22442. 
Number of, 22319 (page 90, col. 1), 
22430. 
Objection to workhouses as places of 
detention for, and suggestions 
as to removal, 22319 (page 90, 
col. 2; and 91, col. 1), 22320, 
22422, 22431, 22447. 
Classes that might be retained, 
22354, 22355 
Senile decay cases, 22319 (page 90, cols. 
1 and 2), 22355 
Separate wards, practice as to provision 
of, 22319 (page 90, col. 1), 22430. 
Sexual accidents, 22434. 
Work carried on by, 22319 (page 90, col. 
2), 22354, 

Utilisation of disused workhouses as aux- 
iliary asylums, provision for, 22319 
(page 91, col. 1.) 

Women coming to maternity wards : 
Detention advocated, 22319 (page 90, 

col. 2), 22360. 
Proportion of fallen women who are 
feeble-minded, 22345. 


O’ FARRELL, Sir G., evidence of, reference to, 22426, 
22.438 


QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 22319 (page 90, col. 1). 
ScoTLAND : 


Admission to poor-houses, certificate as to mental 
condition required, 22422. 


BROWN, R., Chartered Accountant, Edinburgh (see 
Questions 21397-21498). 


ENGLAND, administration of estates of lunatics in: 
Act of Parliament: Lunacy Act, 1891, Section 116, 
Comparison of, with Scotch Lunacy Law, 
and views as to whether adoption in Scot- 
land is desirable, 21410, 21415, 21456, 21496. 
Application of Scotch procedure to, question 
whether possible or desirable, 21417. 


Frenou Famity Councin SysTEM, views of witness 
as to, and as to whether adoption in England 
and Scotland is desirable, 21421. 
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BROWN, R.—cont. 
Scotland, ApMINIsTRATION oF EstTaTEs oF LUNATICS 


IN: 
Account, general, of the system, 21397 (page 
41, et seq.). 


Acts of Parliament: 
Act of 1849 for Better Protection of Pupils, 
Absent Persons, and Persons under 
Mental Incapacity, in Scotland, 21397 
(page 41, col. 1), 21454, 21478. 
Court of Sessions Act, 1868: 
Definition of insanity in, 21397 
(page 41, col. 1). 
Procedure under, 21397 (page 41, 
col. 1), 21457. 
Judical Factors (Scotland) Act, 1889, 21397 
(page 41, col. 2), 21482, 21489, 
Lunacy Act, 1585, 21397 (page 41, col. 1). 
Lunacy (Scotland) Act, 1857, 21397 (page) 
41, col. 2). 
Trusts (Scotland) Amendment Act 1884, 
21487. 
Certificate that person is incapable, 21465. 
Class to which judicial factor or curator bonis 
may be appointed, 21397 (page 41, col. 
2), 21401. 

Cases cited, 21433. 

Definition of, 21458. 

Inebriates, question as to, 21406. 

Physical defectives, inclusion, 21397 (page 

41, col. 2), 21402, 21470. 

Prodigals, question as to, 21432, 21438, 
Cost of. 21397 (page 42, col. 1), 21476. 
Curator Bonis, appointment of: 

Account, general, of procedure, 

(page 41, cols. 1 and 2). 

Conditions justifying appointment, 21397 

(page 41, col. 2). 21458. 
Definition of, 21397 (page 41, col. 2), 21482. 
Duties and powers of, 21397 (page 42, col. 
1), 21448. 
Jontrol of person, indirect powers as 
to, 21397 (page 42, col. 2). 
Qualifications, 21397 (page 41, col. 2), 
21449, 21471. 
Satisfactory working of Scotch law as to, 
21397 (page 42, col. 2), 21398, 21400. 
Termination of curatory, 21397 (page 42 
col. 2). 
Judicial factors, appointment of, 21397 (page 41, 
col. 1). 
Conditions justifying, cases cited as ex- 
amples of, 21493. 

Definition, 21397 (page 41, col. 2). 

Duties and Powers, 21397 (page 41, col. 1). 

Frequency of appointment, 21492. 

Report, annual, by Accountant of Court 

to Court .of Sessions, 21397 (page 42, 
col. 1), 21498. 
Small estates (under £100, annual income), 
appointment for, 21397 (page 42, col. 
2). 
Medical Inquiry on Cognition, incapacity of, 

alleged incapax, to demand, 21397 (page 41, 

col. 2), 214277, 

Neglect or unsuitable treatment, powers of 

Lunacy Board in cases of, 21397 (page 42, 

col. 2). 

Voluntary surrender to control, cases of, and 

account of procedure as -to, 21435. 


21397, 


BRUCE, W,, m.p, Member of the General Medical 
Council for Scotl and (see Questions 24090-24156). 


Macpuerson, Dr., Evidence of, reference to, 24122, 
QuaLiFiIcations of Witness, 24090, 24093. 


Scotland : 
Authority for imbeciles ond techiewiinded: views 
as to, see subheading Imbeciles, idiots, and 
feeble-minded. 


INDEX : 


BRUCE, W.—conv. 


Scotland—cont. 
Boarding-out : 
Advantages of the system, 24092, 24142. 
Assistant Commissioners, satisfactory work 
of, 24092. 
Class of case suitable for, 24102, 24142, 
24148. 
Decision as to suitability, 24105. 
Cost of as compared with cost of detention 
in an asylum, 24092, 24152, 24153. 
Harsh or improper treatment, rarity of, 
24092. 
Medical visitor, suggestions as to, 24092. 
Relatives, boarding-out with less desirable 
than with strangers, 24092, 24154. 
Imbeciles, idiots and feeble-minded : 


Asylum : 
Central asylum, provision advocated, 
24120. 
Lunatic asylums, extension of, to 


accommodate feeble-minded, advo-. 
cated, 24139. 

Authority for: 

Lunacy Board advocated as, 24118. 

Single authority advocated, 24096, 
24138. 

State authority preferable to parish 
councils, 24092, 24096, 24098. 

Causes of mental defect; instance of 
two places having same environment. 
with different results, 24155. 

Classification of defective children, advan- 
tages of, 24097. 

Detention, views as to, 24124. 

Inspectors of Poor, evasion of duties as. 
regards feeble-minded and imbecile, 
24130, 24133. 

Number of : 

Tmportance of ascertaining, and sug- 
gestions as to method, 24092, 
24107, 24123. 

School children, 
24123. 

Parish Councils : 
Attitude of as to provision for imbeciles,. 

24096, 24126, 24130. 

Compulsion as to provision for imbeciles. 
advocated, 24136. 

Not desirable as authority, 24092, 
24096, 24098. 

Private care (at home) harsh treatment. 
discovered only when Poor Law 
relief has been necessary, 24128. 

Schools, see that subheading. 
School children, census of, 24110, 24123. 
Schools, training (boarding schools) for defectives,. 

suggestions as to provision of, 24097, 24120. 

Inadequacy of Larbert and Baldoran to. 
satisfy requirements of all Scotland, 
24100. 


census of, 24110, 


CARSWELL, John, 1.z.c.p.u., Prp.s.a., J.P., Certi- 
fying Physician in Lunacy to Glasgow Parish 
Council, Physician to Mental Department Eastern: 
District Hospital Glasgow, etc., ete. (see Questions 
21858-21986). 


Brantuwaits, Dr., Evidence of, referense to, 21906,. 
21955, 21961. 


Denpy, Miss, Evidence of, reference to, 21858 (page: 
61, col. 2). 


ENGLAND: 


- Acts of Parliament : 

Elementary Education (Defective and 
Epileptic Children) Act, 1899, definition 
of feeble-minded in, and exclusion of° 
backward and imbecile children, 21868... 

Inebriate Act, unsatisfactory working of, and_ 
suggestion as to amendment, 21908. 

Asylums, Idiot : 
Age of detention in, 21895. 
No similar institution in Scotland, 21888. 
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CARSWELL, Jouy, L.R.0.P.5., F.F.P.S.G., J.P.—cont. 
EnGLanp—cont. 


Definition of feeble-minded, 21858 (page 61, 
col. 1), 21868. , 
Schools, special, cost of, 21876. 


QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 21858 (page 61, col. 1), 
21859. 


Scotland: 


Asylums, District, Obligation as to provision of, 
21881. 

Authority: powers of parish councils to provide 
institutions for imbeciles, 21858 (page 61, 
col. 2), 21877. 

Bill for dealing with inebriates, 21908. 

Boarding-out and private care, 21936. 
Inspection, 21941, 21946 
Middle class and non-pauper children, 

23936. * 

Number of cases in a house, 21939. 
Proportion of children in special schools 

suitable for, 21930. 

Criminal feeble-minded : 

Classification of, 21919. 
Detention advocated, 21858 (page 64, ccl. 

1), 21918, 21984. 

Detention, views as to, 21858 (page 64, col. 1), 
21875, 21909, 21918, 21919, 21969, 21975, 
21982. 

Feeble-minded : 

Adults : 

After care, necessity for, 21964. 

Classification of, 21858 (page 64). 

Detention, views as to, 21858 (page 64, 
col. 1), 21909, 21929, 21975. 

Medical examination, suggestion as to, 
21858 (page 64, col. 1). 

Women, protection of, question as to 
necessity for, and as to number 
of feeble-minded women having 
legitimate children, 21951. 

‘hildren : 

Absence of adequate provision for, 
21858 (page 61, col. 2). 

Age of development of feeble-minded- 
ness, 21858 (page 64, col. 1). 

Definition and classification, 21858 
(page 61), 21868. 

Detention, views as to, 21858, 21875, 

21969. 

=! Glasgow, see that subheading. 

Infants under school age, provision for, 
advocated, 21858 (page 61, col. 2). 
Schools, see that subheading. 
Glasgow : 
Asylums, reluctance to admit criminal 
lunatics, 21922. 
Feeble-minded children in Glasgow : 
Middle and non-pauper classes : 
Living with parents, 21931. 
Schools, special provision for, 
views as to, 21931. 
Number of, 21858 (page 61, col. 2), 
21860, 21933. 
Schools, special : 
Accommodation, increase, extent 
desirable, 21858 (page 61). 
Cost of, 21871, 21876. 
Number of children in, 21858 
(page 61, col. 2), 21933. 
Results of training in, and after- 
i: life of-children, 21858 (pages 
62, 63, and 64), 21864, 21873, 
21927, 21964. 
Staff, 21871. 
Hospital, Eastern District, Observation 
Wards in : 
Return showing number of patients 
* treated and results of treatment, 
21858 (pages 64,col. 2, and 65, col.1). 
Success of, 21858 (page 65, col. 1), 
21900. 
Imbeciles and idiots in Glasgow : 
Accommodation and provision for, 
21858 (page 61, cols. 1 and 2), 21878. 
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CARSWELL, Joun, L.R.0.P.5., F.F.P.8.G., J.P.—cont, 
Scotland—cont. 


Glasgow—cont. 
Imbeciles aad idiots in Glasgow—coné. 


Home for attached to Woodilee 
Asylum, 21878. 
Number of, 21858 (page 61, col. 2), 
21860. 
Parish councils, readiness to provide for, 
21858 (page 61, col. 2), 21892 
Industrial and reformatory schools, number 
of children in, 21858 (page 61, col. 2). 
Lunacy, age in relation to, statistics as to, 
21858 (page 64, col. 1 and 2), 21986. 
Schools, see sub-subieading Feeble-minded 
children. 
Senile decay cases, number sent to asylum, 
21858 (page 64, col. 2). 
Women coming to maternity wards, 
proportion feeble-minded, 21952. 
Hospitals, observation wards in, for mental 
cases, advocated, 21858 (page 61, col. 1) 
21900. 
Glasgow, see that subheading. 
Idiots and imkeciles : 
Accommodation : 


Asylums, lunatic, detention in, objec- . 


tions to, 21896. 

Extension advocated, and provision of 
training schools, 21858 (page 61, 
col. 2), 21883. 

English idiot asylums, absence of any 
institution similar to, 21888. 

Parish councils, power of to provide 
accommodation and extent to 
which exercised, 21868 (page 61, 
col. 2). 21877. 

After-care, necessity for, 21858 (page 61). 

Classification, 21896. 

Definition, 21882. 

Detention, views as to, 21858 (page 61, col. 
2), 21887, 21889. 

Grant towards maintenance of children in 
training schools, 21858 (page 61, col. 2). 

Schools, see that subheading. 

Inebriates : 

Authority for, parish councils advocated as, 
21908. 

Control and detention, suggestions as to, 
21858 (page 64, col. 2), 21908, 21924. 
Periodical outbreaks, persons subject 

to, 21916. 

Drug habit, persons having, should be 
classed as inebriates, 21858 (page 64, 
col. 2). 

Feeble-mindedness, tendency to, 21858 
(page 64, col. 2), 21906, 21958. 

Medical examination advocated, 21858 (page 
64, col. 1). 

Retreats, licensing, question as to, 21914. 

Recovery of, rarity of, 21858 (page 64, col. 2), 
2195 4, 

Labour colonies, classes to be detained in, 21858 

(page 64, col. 1). 

Lunatics, certified, adequacy of accommodation 

for, 21858 (page 61, col. 2). 

Poor-houses : 
** Ins-and-outs,” detention advocated, 21858 
(page 64, col. 1), 21982. 
Certification, views as to, 21983. 
Women in maternity wards, 21952. 
Schools for training of feeble-minded and 
imbecile : 

Adult custodial institutions attached to 
training schools, suggestion as to, 21895. 

Age of detention in, 21895, 21965. 

Cost of, 21870. 

Glasgow, <ce that subheading, sub-subheading 
Feeb'e-minded Children in. 

Grant to, 21870. 

Larbert Training School: 

Age of discharge from, 21895. 

Middle class and non-paupers, provision 
for in, 21935. 
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CARSWELL, JouN, L.R.0.P.E., F.F.P.S.G., J.P.—cont. 


Scotland—cont. 
Schools for training, etc.—con#. 


Results of training in, 21864, 21867, 21927. 
Transfer of cases to labour colony, views 
as to, 21929. 

Senile decay cases, increase in numbers sent to 
asylums, suggestion as to provision in poor- 
houses, etc., 21858 (page 64, col. 1), 21986. 

Women, protection of, question as to, and as to 
number of feeble-minded women having 
illegitimate children, 21951. : 


CLARKSON, R. D., u.z., o.m., B.sc., Medical Officer 
of the Scottish National Institution for educa- 
tion of imbecile children at Larbert, Stirling- 
shire (see Questions 21987-22079). 


ENGLAND ? 


Act of Parliament: Idiots Act, application to 
Scotland inadvisable, 22047. 
London special schools, cost of, 22064. 


QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 21987. 
Scotland: 
Authority : 
Education authority should inspect training 
schools, 22070. 
Lunacy Commission for special schools and 
for boarding out, 21989 (page 71, col. 2). 
Parish councils and school boards neglect 
to make provision for feeble-minded 
and imbeciles, except in Glasgow, 21989 
(page 70, col. 2). 
Baldoran, see subheading Schools, sub-subheading 
Training Schools. 
Boarding out and private care: 
Authority for, Lunacy Commissioners as, 
21989 page 71, col. 2). 
Idiots and imbeciles, 22007, 22012. 
Objections to, 21989 (page 70, col. 1 and 2), 
22007. 
Definition of idiot, imbecile, and feeble-minded, 
21989. 
Detention, views as to, 21989 (page 71, cel. 2), 
22033, 22057. 
Falkirk : 
Feeble-minded children, number in, and 
provision for, 21987 (page 70, col. 1 
and 2), 22004. 
Idiot and imbecile children, provision for, 
21989 (page 70, col. 2). 
Parish councils and school authority, neglect 
to make proper provision, 21989 (page 
70, col. 1 and 2). 
Feeble-minded : 
Absence of adequate provision for, 21989 
(pages 70, cols. 1 and 2, and 71, col. 1). 
After-care, necessity for, 21989 (page 71, 
col. 2), 
Certification of children in special day 
schools advocated, 21989 (page 71, col. 
2), 
Charitable enterprise for dealing with : 
Inadequacy of, 22079. 
Value of as compared with provision 
by parish councils, 22078. 
Death-rate among children of feeble-minded 
women, 21989 (page 71, col. 1). 
Detention of, views as to, 21989 (page 71, col. 
2), 22033, 22057. 
Diagnosis of feeble-mindedness : 
Difficulty of, and absence of necessity 
for in early years, 21989 (page 70, 
col. 1), 22029. 
Education authority suggested for, 
21989 (page 71, col. 2), 22017, 
22026. 
Schools, special, would facilitate diag- 
nosis, 22018. 
Grant from Government to parishes in 
respect of, 22066. 
Education ¢rant advocated in addition 
to, 22067. 


TREDGOLD, Dr, evidence of, reference to, 21989 


GLARKSON, R. D., .38., o.m., B.Sc.—cont. 
Scotland—cont. 


Feeble-minded—con¢, 


Parents of feeble-minded childrén, applica- 
tions for special teaching kept entirely 


to, 21989 (page 71, col. 1), 22017, 


22,026. 


Schools, see that subheading. 

Glasgow, exceptional position of, as to provision 
of special schools, 21989 (pages 70, cols. 1 and 
2, and 71, col. 1), 22038. 

Heredity as cause of feeble-mindedness, extent 
of, 21989 (page 70, col. 2), 21990. 

Idiots and Imbeciles : 


Accommodation, inadequacy of and sugges- 
tion as to further provision, 21989 
(pages 70, col. 2, 71, cols. 1 ‘and 2), 
21997. 

Boarding out, 22007, 22012. 

Certification advocated, 22012. 

Larbert, see subheading Schools, sub-subheading 

Training Schools. 

Medical examination of school children 

advocated, 21989 (page 71, col. 2). 

Schools, Special : 
Day Schools: 

Attendance officers, 22023. 

Authority for, should be Board of 
Education, 22070. 

Backward children in, 22030, 22059. 

Diagnosis would be facilitated by 
provision of, 22018. 

Glasgow, 21989 (pages 70, cols. 1 and 2, 
and 71, col. 1), 22038. 

Grant to, 22066. 

Notification to Lunacy Commissioners 
of all children attending, advocated, 
22033. ; 

Provision advocated, 21989 (page 71, 
col. 2). 

Results of training in, 22056. 

[raining Schools (Boarding Schools) : 

Adequacy of present accommodation, if 
day schools were provided, 22001. 

Baldoran : 

Account, general, of, 21989 ‘page 
; 70, col. 2). 

Idiots and imbeciles in, 21989 
(page 71, col. 1), 21991. 
Compulsory removal of children to, 

from undesirable homes, advocated, 
22033. 
Larbert : 
Account, general, of, 21989 (page 
40; COliy A Ondu2)e 
Admission, condition of, 21989 
(page 71, col. 1). 
Age of detention in, 21989 (page 
71, col. 1), 22006, 22076. 
After-care, no duty as to, 22014. 
After-career of cases, 21989 (page 
74, 2GQL.galiys 
Certification of cases in, 21989 
(page 71, col. 1), 22041. 
Cost of, and how defrayed, 21989 
(page 70, col. 2). 
Detention, absence of power, as to, 
22043. 
Discharge, procedure as to, 22013. 
Number of inmates, 21989 (pages 
70, col. 2, and 71, col. 1). 
Results of training in, 21989 
(page 71, col. 1), 22050, 
22059. 
Number of children in, probable 
effect on, if Education Act of 
1899 were made compulsory, 21998, 
Removal of children by parents, possi- 
bility of, 21997. ° 


(page 70, col. 2), 21990. 
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CLOUSTON, T.S., mv., r.Rop.u., r.R.8.z., Physician 


Superintendent of Royal Edinburgh Asylum, 
formerly Medical Superintendent at Carlisle 
Asylum (see Questions 24157-24380). 


ALEXANDER, Dr., Evidence of, reference to, 24157 
(page 202, col. 1). 


Bruce, Dr., Evidence of, reference to, 24198. 


Causes of mental defect, consideration of, 24157 
(page 200, col. 1 and 201 col. 1 and 2), 24158, 
24184, 24370. 


DELAYED DEVELOPMENT, instances of, 24157 (page 
200, col. 1), 24167. 


Dracrams illustrating normal and abnormal brain 
cells, 24378. 


Diaenosis of mental defect, age at which possible, 
24168. 

ENGLAND : 
Act of Parliament : 

_ Elementary Education (Defective and 
Epileptic Children) Act, 1899, exclusion 
of backward children from operation 
of, 24323. 


Asylums : 
Discharge of unrecovered cases from, 24225. 
Epileptics, imbeciles, and feeble-minded in, 
number of, as compared with Scotch 
Asylums, 24157 (page 200, col. 2), 24216. 
Boarding out, introduction advocated, 24285, 
24288. 


Certification : 
Procedure as to, 24342. 
Six months certificate, proposals as to, 
24157 (page 202, col. 1), 24283. 


Criminal Lunatics : 
Discharge from prison, regulations as to, 
24237. 
Power to magistrates to re-commit and 
to send cases to asylums, advocated, 
24238. 
Detention, temporary, in, 24274. 
ENVIRONMENT, as a cause of feeble-mindedness, 
24262, 24370. 
EPILEPTIcs : 
Age of development of disease: diagram showir ¢ 
brain cells, 24378. 
Connection with feeble-mindedness and inebriety , 
24157 (pages 201, cols. 1 and 2, and 202, col. 1). 
Dangerous cases unsuitable for detention in 
asylums, 24157 (page 202, col. 1): 
Treatment with bromide, 24157 (page 202, coi.1). 


Frenc# Famity Councit System, 24362. 


-Hrrepiry, Cause of feeble-mindedness, extent to 


which operative as, 24157 (page 200, col. 1). 
Investigation of family histories by witness, 
24371. 


IRELAND, Dr., Evidence of, reference to, 24205. 


Macrurrson, Dr. J., evidence of, reference to, 
24157 (page 202, col. 1), 24246. 


Mavupstzy, Dr., evidence of, reference to, 24157 
(page 201, col. 1). 


QUALIFICATIONS OF WITNESS, 24157 (page 200, col. 1). 
Scotland: 


Acts of Parliament : 
Lunacy (Scotland) Act (20 & 21 Vict., c. 71, 
sec. xli.), six months certificate under, 
‘ae 24157 (page 202, col. 1). 
Administration of Estates; Appointment of 
Curator bonis, 24356: 
Extension of this practice to inebriates and 
wastrels, views as to whether desirable, 
24359. 
Asylums : 
Classes of case suitable for detention in, 
24157 (page 202, col. 1), 24327. 
Discharge from, 24225, 24289, 24298, 
24345. 
Remedy advocated to check discharge 
of unrecovered cases, 24236. 
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CLOUSTON, T. S., M.D., F.R.0.P.E., F.B.S.E., ete.—cont. 


Scotland—cont. 
Asylums—cont. 


Edinburgh, see that subheading. 

Imbeciles and feeble-minded in, number of, 
difficulty in ascertaining, 24204. 

Organisation of modern asylums on lines of 
labour colonies, 24353. 

Senile decay cases, transfer of, views as to, 
24157 (page 202, col. 1), 24301. 

Stigma attached to, 24276. 

Authority : 

Lunacy Board and Parish Councils, 
harmonious working of, 24329. 

Boarding-out : 

Advantages of, and successful practice of, 
in Scotland, 24157 (page 201, col. 1 and 
2), 24197, 24219. 

Women, feeble-minded, boarding-out not 
always desirable for, 24157 (page 201, 
col. 1), 24201. 

Causes of mental defect in, 24157 (page 200, 
col. 1 and 201, col. 1 and 2), 24158, 24184, 
24370. 

Certification : 

Classes suitable for, 24157 (page 202, col. 1), 
24337. 

Difficulty as to, and reluctance of medical 
men to certify, 24339. 

Imbeciles and epileptics, certification of, 
reasons for, 24157 (page 200, col. 2). 
Satisfactory working of present law as to, 

24343. 
Six-months certificate for temporary or 
emergency cases, 24157 (page 202, 
col. 1), 24251, 
24272. 
Extension, absence of any powers as to, 
24280. 
Criminal Feeble-Minded : 
Certification and detention, suggestions as 
to, 24157 (pages 200, col. 2, and 202, 
col. 1), 24240, 24320. 
Criminal lunatics, discharge from asylum and 
return to prison, 24232. 
Remedy suggested, 24236. 

Criminals, mental examination advocated, 24157 
(page 202, col. 1), 24246. 

Definition of insanity in Scotland, 24176. 

Delayed mental development, instances of, 
24157 (page 200, col. 1), 24167. 

Detention, views as to, 24157 (page 201, col. 1, 
202, col. 1), 24153, 24319. 

Diagnosis of mental defect, instruction of 


parents in advocated, 24157 (page 201, 


col. 2). 
Edinburgh : 
. Asylum : 


Age of patients in, 24157 (page 202, 


col. I). 
Number of epileptics, imbeciles, and 
feeble-minded in, 24157 (pages 200, 
col. 2, and 201, col. 1), 24216. 
Senile decay cases, 24157 (page 202, 
col. 1). 


Women in, tendency to immorality ; 


number having illegitimate 
children, 24157 (page 201, col. 1). 
Census Returns, 1901, as. to number of 
feeble-minded in Edinburgh and Leith, 
24157 (page 200, col. 2). 
Morningside Hospital, senile decay cases in, 
24304. 
Kpileptics : 
Certification and detention in asylums, 
reasons for, 24157 (page 200, col. 2). 
Number and distribution of, large proportion 
in cider and beer-drinking counties, 
24157 (page 201, col. 1). : 
Treatment with bromide, success of, 24157 
(page 202, col. 1). 
Feeble-minded, see subheading Imbecile and 
feeble-minded. 
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CLOUSTON, T. S., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., F.R.S.E., etc.—cont, 


Scotland—cont. 

Heredity as a cause of feeble-mindedness ; 
necessity for detention for prevention of 
propagation, 24157 (page 201, col. 1), 24158. 

Imbecile and Feeble-minded: 

Asylums, feeble-minded in, 24157 (page 200, 
col. 2.) 

Number of, difficulty of ascertaining, 
24204. 

Boarding-out, advantages of, except for 
some cases of feeble-minded women, 

24157 (page 201, col. 1 and 2), 24197, 

24201, 24219. 

Causes of mental defect, 24157 (pages 200, 

col. 1, and 201, cols. 1 and 2), 24158, 

24184, 24190, 24370. 

Certification and detention in asylums, 

reason for, 24157 (page 200, col. 2). 

Classification of, 24331. 
Craig House, large number of feeble-minded 

in, 24157 (page 201, col. 1.) 

Definition of, utility of, question as to, 

24331. 

Detention, necessity for, views as to, 24157, 

(pages 201, col. 1 and 202, col. 1.) 

Institutions for, suggestions as to: 

Central institution, detention in, ad- 
vocated, 24349. 

Labour Colonies advocated, 24211,24353. 

Schools, see that subheading. 

Separate institutions not advocated, 
with exception of educational 
establishments, 24196, 24326. 

Middle class and well to-do imbeciles, 
generally well cared for, 24157 (page 

201, col. 1.) 

Notification advocated, 24157 (page 201, 

col. 2), 24275. 

Number of, 24179, 24204. 

Number dealt with by witness, 24176. 

Orkney Islands, number of imbeciles in, 
probably owing to intermarriage, 24157 
(page 201, col. 1 and 2), 24184, 24188. 

Parents, instruction to as to causes of 
feeble-mindedness, diagnosis, and 
method of treatment, etc., advocated, 

24157 (page 201, col. 2), 24256, 24268. 

Private care (at home) : 

Frequency of, 24204. 

z Notification of cases not required, 24221. 

F Number of cases unknown to lunacy 

authority, 24221. 

Scandals and immorality resulting, 
question as to, 24222. 

Recovery and amelioration, extent possible, 

24164, 24173. 

Schools, see that subheading. 
Women, detention and protection, necessity 
for, fer prevention of propagation 
= of the feeble-minded, 24157 (page 
201, col. 1), 24180, 24213, 24310. 

Boarding-out not advocated for all 
women, 24157 (page 201, col. 1), 
24201. 

Inebriates : 

Curator Bonis, 

24359. 

Detention, necessity for, 24365. 

Feeble-mindedness of, 24224. 

Hereditary connection 
mindedness, 24159. 

Labour colonies for feeble-minded and imbeciles, 
provision advocated, 24211, 24353. 

Lunacy, apparent increase in owing largely 
to increased numbers of senile decay cases 
in asylums, 24157 (page 202, cols. 1 and 2). 

Marriage, consanguineous, in relation to im- 
becility, 24157 (page 201, cols. 1 and 2), 
24184, 24190. 

Moral imbeciles ; cases showing no other defect, 
rarity of, 24334. 

Newhaven, number of feeble-minded and other 
defectives and epileptics in, 24157 (page 201, 
col. 2). 


appointment advocated, 


with _ feeble- 


a 
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CLOUSTON, T. S., m.v., F.2.0.P.n., F.R.S.E., etc.—cont, 
Scotland—cons. 


Number of cases of mental defect dealt with 
by witness, 24157 (page 200, col. 2). 

Proportion certified, and proportion of 
epileptics and imbeciles, 24174. 

Orkney Islands, large number of defectives in, 
and probable cause, 24157 (page 201, col. 
1 and 2), 24184, 24188, 

Poorhouse hospitals, transfer of senile decay cases 
to, advocated, 24157 (page 202, col. 2), 24209, 
24301. 

Report of Scottish Board of Lunacy, on number 
of defectives in urban and rural districts, 
24157 (page 201, col. 2). 

Schools, Special : 

Advantages of, 24170. 

Age of admission, earlier advocated, 24157 
(page 201, col. 2). 

Class of case in, 24171, 24321. 

Exclusion of backward children, 24233. 

Results of training in, 24172. 

Teachers, instruction of parents by, as to 
manner of treating children, advocated: 
teachers should be specially trained, 
24259, 24268. 

Training schools (boarding schools): age 

of detention in—older than at 
Larbert advocated, 24196. 

Larbert, action of Lunacy Board in 
discharging cases over 18 years 
of age, 24205. 

Tramps : 

Mental examination of by experts, advo- 
cated, 24157 (page 202, col. 1). 

Recruited largely from feeble-minded stock, 
24157 (page 201, col. 1), 24183. 

Women : 

Feeble-minded women, detention, necessity 

for, 24157 (page 201, col. 1), 24180, 
24213, 24310. 

Boarding-out not advocated for all 
cases, 24157 (nage 201, col. 1), 
24201. 

Poorhouse maternity wards, womer? coming 
to, 24157 (page 201, col. 1), 24213, 
24316. 


CLUCKIE, N. Gordon, representing the County Council 
of Argyll (see Questions 23902-23989). 


GuLLaAnp, Dr. J. W., Evidence of, reference to, 23912. 
Macpuerson, Dr. J., Evidence of, reference to, 23903. 
QUALIFICATIONS of witness, 23902, 23903, 23915, 


23917. 
RussELL, Siz J., Evidence of, reference to, 23947. 
Scotland : 
Authority : 
County Councils not advocated as, 23903, 
23912. 
General Lunacy Board, advocated as, 25903, 
23937. 


School Boards, compulsory provision of 
Special Schools by advocated, 23972. 
Single authority for all classes of mental 
defectives advocated, 23903, 23904. 
(see also sub-heading Feeble-minded, sub-sub- 
heading Institutions.) “a 
Criminal feeble-minded, absence of any suitable 
place for detention of, 23915, 23924, 
Feeble-minded : 
Absence of adequate provision for, 23903, 
23914. 
Certification and detention, necessity for, 
23903, 23920, 23924. 
Age at which possible to diagnose 
extent of defect, and of necessity 
for detention, 23920, 239865. 
Cases proving necessity for, 23903. 
Public opinion cn this point, 23928. 
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CLUCKIE, N. Gorpox—cont. 


Scotland—cont. 
Feeble-minded—cont. 


Institutions for, suggestions as to: 
Authority for: 
County Councils, views as_ to 
whether desirable, 23903, 
23912, 23938. 
General Lunacy Board advocated 
5 as, 23903, 23904, 23937. 

Cost of, how to be defrayed, 23909. 

Inspection, 23903. 

Type advocated, 23929. 

Work that might be carried on by 

inmates, 23932, 23934. 
Middle-class and well-to-do defectives : 
Authority for, should be Lunacy 
Board, 23903, 23940. 
Detention,» compulsory, unnecessary 
when well cared for in own homes, 
23945, 

Notification advocated, 23943. 
Notification advocated, 23941, 23978, 23982. 
Nurses for, appointment by and Report to 

Lunacy Board advocated, 23903. 
Schools, Special, see sub-heading Schools. 
Women, feeble-minded, mothers of illegiti- 

mate children, detention advocated, 

23926. 

Greenock : 
Criminal feeble-minded in, 23917, 23948, 

23959. 

Inebriates Act, working of in, 23963. 
Medical examination of school children advo- 
cated, 23978. 
Schools, Special : 
Advantages of, and of separation of feebie- 

minded from normal children, 23903. 
Compulsory provision advocated, 23972. 
Cost of, how to be defrayed, 23974. 
Notification of cases of feeble-mindedness 

facilitated by, 23978, 23982. 
Teachers, qualifications necessary, 23903. 


COLLES, John Mayne, t1.p., Registrar in Lunacy 
(Ireland) (see Questions 22246-22318). 


Ireland : 
Acts of Parliament : 
30 and 381 Victoria OC. 118 (Dangerous 
Lunatics Act) admission to asylums 
under, 22247 (page 87, col. 2). 
Lunacy (Ireland) Act, 1880, defective 
drafting of, and unsatisfactory working 
of, 22247 (page 87, col. 1), 22288. 
Lunacy (Ireland) Act, 1901, jurisdiction 
under, 22247 (page 86, col. 1). 
Lunacy Regulation (Ireland) Act, 1871. 
Administration of estates under, 22247 
(page 86, col. 2), 22291. 
J Definition of ‘lunatic’? in, 22247 
(page 86, col. 1, and 87, col. 1). 
Visitation of alleged lunatic under, 
22247 (page 87, col. 1). 
Private Asylums Act, admission under, 
22247 (page 87, col. 2). 
Administration of estates of lunatics and im- 
beciles : 
Account, general, of jurisdiction, 22247 
(page 86, col. 1 and 2). 


bee Chancery patients, visitation of, 22247 
af (page 87, col. 1). 
cy County Court jurisdiction, 22247 (page 87, 


col. 1), 22288. 
Feeble-minded, administration of estates of 
as “persons of unsound mind,” 22247 


& (page 86, col. 1). 

General powers of supervision, 22247 (page 
: 87, col. 1). 

General solicitor for minors and lunatics, 
nore powers and duties of, 22247 (page 87, 


col. 1), 22251. 
Temporary incapacity, procedure in cases 
of, 22247 (page 87, col. 1). 


COLLES, Joun MAYNE, LL.D.-—cont. 


Treland—cont. 
Asylums : 
Admission : 
Procedure as to, 22247 (page 87, col. 2). 
Registration, and report to registrar 
of non-paupers on admission, 
22247 (page 87, col. 1), 22248. 
Oases, sane, in asylums and insane at home, 
22247 (page 87, col. 2), 22298. 
Chancery patients, visitation of, in, 22247 
(page 87, col. 1). 
Feeble-minded in, 22247 (page 87, col. 2). 
Private asylums: 
Admission to, regulations as to, 22247 
(page 87, col, 2). 
Return as to person believed to be 
possessed of means, regulations as 
to, 22247 (page 87, col. 1). 
Visitation, regulations as to, 22247 
(page 87, col. 1). 

Authority for administration of estates of 
lunatics, 22247 (page 86, cols. 1 and 2). 

Boarding-out, views of witness as to desirability 

of introduction of, 22256. 
Cases for which suitable, 22247 (page 87, 
col, 2), 22298, 22303. 

Certification of children only practised if violent 
or epileptic, 22262. 

County court jurisdiction in Lunacy, compara- 
tive failure of, 22247 (page 87, col. 1), 
22288. 

Grant, imperial, for training schools for imbecile 

and feeble-minded, advocated, 22315. 
Idiots, Imbeciles and feeble-minded: 
Absence of adequate provision for, 22247 
(page 87, col. 2), 22258, 22317. 
Charitable enterprise, extent to which 
provision might be made for by, 
22259, 22273, 22281. 
Detention of, probable opposition to, in 
Ireland, 22269, 22314. 
Guardians of the person, appointment of, 
suggestions as to, 22247 (page 87, 
COL), Deco. 
} a Labour colony, suggestion as to, 22307. 
files: Number of improvable children, question 
as to, 22283. 
Parents of, pauperisation should not be 
entailed by relief granted in respect 
‘ of imbecile child, 22271. 
Schools, suggestion as to, see subheading 
Schools, 
Industrial Schools : 
Admission to, regulations as to, 22247 
(page 87, col. 2). 
Adults, detention in, question as to, 22314. 
Cost of : 
Economical management, 22311. 
How defrayed, 22279. 
Success of, 22312. 
Suggestion as to schools for feeble-minded 
on lines of, see sub-heading Schools. 
Work of inmates, value of, 22316. 

Labour colony for feeble-minded, advocated, 
22307. 

Lunatics : 

Definition of, 22247 (page 86, col. 1). 

Disuse of term in Ireland “ unsound mind ” 
substituted, 22247 (page 86, cols. 1 
and 2). 

Marriage, restraint of, probable opposition to, 
in Ireland, 22285. 

Moraliy insane, appointment of guardians of the 
person for, advocated, 22247 (page 87, 
col. 2), 

Non-pauper feeble-minded and lunatics, absence 
of suitable provision for, 22247 (page 87, 
col. 2), 22317. 

Poor law authorities, adoptive powers, question 
whether desirable, 22276. 

Private asylums, see sub-heading, Asylums. 

Private care: visitation of Chancery patients, 
22247 (page 87, col. 1). a5 
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COURTENAY, E. Mazrerz, M.B.—cont, 


Treland—cont. 
Acts of Parliament—coxé. 


Lunacy Acts—cont. 


COLLES, Jonn MAYNE, LL.D.—conl. 


Ireland—cont. 


Prodigal feeble-minded: 
Administration of estates, see that sub- 


heading. 
Guardian of the person, appointment 
advocated, 22247 (page 87, col. 2). 

Registrar, duties of, 22248. 

Schools, training, for feeble-minded and imbeciles 
on similar lines to industrial schools, 
suggestions as to, 22247 (page 88, col. 
1), 22250: 

Age of detention in, 22306. 

Class of case to be admitted, 22261, 22267 
22281. 

Cost of, how to be defrayed, 22259, 22272, 
QO3T 5: 

Curriculum should not be on industrial 
school lines, 22280. 

Work of inmates, value of, 22316. 

Stewart Institution : 

Admirable work of, is the sole institution of 
its kind in Ireland, 22247 (page 87, col. 


2). 

Certification of children in, 22265. 

Charitable assistance to, inadequacy of, 
22275. 

Grant not received from Treasury, nor 
from local authorities, 22276. 

O’ FARRELL, Sir G., evidence of, reference to, 22256, 
22298. 


QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 22246, 22248. 


COURTENAY, E. Maziere, m.s., Inspector of Lunatics 
and of Lunatic Asylums in Ireland (see Questions 
22641-22762), 

ENGLAND: 


Idiots Act: similar Act for certification of 
defectives in Ireland advocated, 22670. 
Lunacy Laws: 
Arrangement between boards of guardians 
and asylum committees, for detention 
of lunatics, 22642 (page 110, col. 2). 
Certification, English and Irish forms con- 
trasted, 22658. 
Hospitals, lunatic, inspection of, 22642 
(page 110, col. 2). . 
Licensed houses, provisions as to, 22642 
(pages 110, col. 2, 111, col. 1, and 112, 
col. 1). 
Reception orders, duration of, 22642 (page 
111, col. 2). 
Transfer of patients from one asylum to 
another, 22642 (page 110, col. 1). 
Number of lunatics in, census returns, 1871-81-91 
and 1901, 22642 (page 114, cols. 1 and 2). 
Ireland ; 
Acts of Parliament: 
Army Act, 1881, payment of expenses of 
soldiers in asylums under, 22642 
(page 112, col. 2). 
Local Government Act, 1898: 
Authority for asylums under, 22642 
(page 109, col. 2, and 110, col. 1). 
Auxiliary asylums, powers as to pro- 
vision of under, 22642 (page 110, 
col. 1), 22687, 22706, 22718. 
Medical superintendent and assistant 
at asylums, provision as to, 2264° 
(page 110, col. 1). 
Lunacy Acts: 
Amending and Consolidating Act, neces 
sity for, 22642 (page 109, col. 1). 
Dates covered by, 22642 (page 109, 
col. 1). 
Defects in, 22642 (page 109, col. 2). 
5 and 6 Victoria, c. 123: 
Licensed houses and lunatic hos- 
pitals, regulations as to, 22642 
(pages 7110, col. 2,111, col. 
1, and 112, col. 1). 
Unlicensed houses, regulations as 
to, 22642 (page 110, col. 2). 


8 and 9 Victoria (Criminal Lunatics 
Act), provisions as to criminal 
lunatics, 22642 (page 112, cols. 1 
and 2). 

30 and 31 Victoria (Dangerous Lunatics 

Act): 

Admission to asylums under, 
22642 (page 111, col. 1), 
22659. 

Removal from asylums under. 
22642 (page 112, col. 1). ., 

38 and 39 Victoria : be 
Detention of lunatics in workhouses: 

: under, 22642 (page 110, cols. 1 
and 2), 22709. 

Transfer of criminal lunatics from 
Dundrum to ordinary asylums: 
under, 22642 (page 112, col. 2). 

41 and 42 Victoria, c. 60. Act to make 
better provision for idiots, imbeciles 
and other afflicted persons in 
Ireland, 22642 (page 112, col. 2). 

I Edward VIL. c. 17, provision of as to 
criminal lunatics, 22642 (page 112, 
col. 1). 

Naval Enlistment Act, payment of expenses 
of naval sailors in asylums under, 

22642 (page 112, col. 2). 


Asylums : 


Accommodation, inadequacy of, and pro- 

posals as to increase, 22642 (page 114, 

col. 1), 22683. 

Admission to, procedure as to, 22642 (page 

11], col. 1) 22657. 

Army and Navy cases in, payment of 

expenses of, 22642 (page 112, col. 2). 

Arrangement with boards of guardians as 
to maintenance of lunatics in work- 

houses, 22642 (page 110, col. 2), 22709. 

Authority for, see subheading Authority, 
sub-subheading County Councils and 

Inspectors of Lunatics. 

Auxiliary asylums, powers of county councils 
to provide, 22642 (page 110, col. 1). 

Class of case received, 22688. 

Compulsory provision, powers of Lord- 
Lieutenant as to, 22692. 

Cork County Council, sole authority 
making such provision (Youghal 
Asylum) 22642 (page 110, col. 1), 
22693. 

Cost of provision, 22700. 

definit’on, 2-67. 

Extension of this system to the feeble- 
minded, question as to, 22718. 

Grant. to, 22642 (page 110, col. 1), 
22699. 

Buildings, plans of, powers of inspectors 

of lunatics as to, 22650. 

Cost of : 

Average cost of maintenance, 22642 
(page 110, col. 1). 

How defrayed, 22642 (page 110, col. 1). 

Discharge from, regulations as to, 22642 

(page 111, col. 2 and 112, col. 1), 22656. 

Imbeciles, idiots, and feeble-minded in: 

Contracts between Asylum Committees 
and boards. of guardians as to, 
22642 (page 113, col. 1). 

Inadequacy of accommodation, 22643 
(page 114, col. 1). 

Number of, 22642 (page 113, col. 1), 
22665. 

Inspection, regulations as to, 22642 (page 

112, col. 1), 22655. 

Local Taxation Account, payments out of, 

22642 (page 110, col. 1). 

Notification to lunacy inspectors of cases in, 

22657, 22661. 

Number of cases in 1880-94, table showing. 

22642 (page 110, col. 2). 
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Asylums—cont. 
Period of duration of reception order, 
22642 (page 111, col. 2 
Private Asylums: 
Admission to, sautietions as to, 22658. 


: ( Inspection by lunacy inspectors, 2245. 


Number of cases in, 1880-1904, table 
showing, 22642 (page 110, col. 2). 
Settlement, law of, absence of, 22642 (page 
110, col. 1). 
Staff, Medical superintendent and assistant, 
22642 (page 110, col. 1). 
Transfer of patients from one asylum to 


another, absence of any provision for, © 


22642 (page 110, col. 1). 

Transfer of patients from workhouses to 
asylums, Table showing increase in, 
22642 (page 111). 

Authotity: 

Board of control, abolition of, 22642 (page 
HLOS colsat). 

Board of Lunacy Commissioners, non- 
existent, 22645. 

County council:, duties and powers of, 

22642 (pages 109, col. 2, 110, col. 1), 
22681, 22685, 22687, 22692. 


Hospitals, lunatic, regulations as to, 22642 
(pages 110, col. 2, 111, and 112, col. 1). 
Imbecile, feeble-minded and idiots : 
Absence of provision for, 22642 (page 112, 
col. 2 and 114, col. 1). 
Asylums : 
Detention in, see ee subheading Asylums. 
District asylums provision advocated, 
22668, 22718. 
Certification under Idiots Act, views as to, 
22670. 
Form of certificate, distinct for feeble- 
minded, advocated, 22677. 
Definition of feeble-minded, a distinction 
from imbecile, 22675. 
Guardians, powers of as to provision for 
extent of, 22642 (page 112, col. 2). 
Labour Colonies : 
Accommodation: size advocated, 22674. 
Authority for, lunacy inspectors ad- 
vocated as, 22672. 
Number of idiots—Census returns 1901, 
22642 (page 113, col. 1). 
Outdoor relief, 22716. 
Workhouses, see that subheading. 
Inebriates, treatment of, suggestion as to, 22739, 


Extension of powers as to provision of mae 
or : Licensed Houses, regulations as to, 22642 (page 
auxiliary asylums, question as to, 110. ect 2). 
ee Admission waded ire as to, 22642 (page 111 
: Inspectors of lunatics and of lunatic asylums, we 1). P pra tiont ai i 


powers of, 22642 (pages 110, col. 1, 112, 
col. 1), 22643, 22664, 22672. 

Lord Chancellor, authority for lunatics 
“so found,” 22642 (page 110, col, 2 
and 111, col. 1). 

Lord-Lieutenant, powers of, as to, 22642 
(page 110, col. 1), 22681, 22685, 22692. 

Boarding-out: 
Extent of power of guardians as to, 22714. 
Lunatics not boarded out in Ireland, 22715, 


Certification, procedure as to, 22642 (page 111, 


cols. 1 and 2), 22658. 

Amendment of certificates of reception 
orders, 22€42 (page 111, col. 2). 

One form of certificate for all classes of 
mental defectives, 22667. 

Period of duration of certificate or reception 
order, 22642 (rage 111, col. 2). 

Committees, Vice-regal : 
Lunacy administration (1889-91), 22759. 
Poor law administration, 22698. 

Criminal lunatics : 

Army and Navy cases, regulation as to 
payment of expenses in asylums, 22642 
(page 112, col. 2). 

fsylums : 

County or district, transfer to, and 
payment of expenses, 22642 (page 
112, col. 2). 

Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum : 
Act of Parliament establishing, 

22642 (page-112, col. 1). 
Class of case, and mode of treat- 


Discharge from, regulations as to, 22642 
(page 112, col. 1). 

Inspection, regulations as to, 22642 (page 
112;-col. TY) 

Lunatics : 

Number of, Census returns 1871-81-91 
and 1901, as compared with England 
and Scotland, 22642 (page 114, col. 2). 

Proportion to 10,000 of the population, 
22642 (page 114, col. 1). 

Places of detention, 22642 (page 110, col. 1). 

Prisons, inspection, regulations as to, 22642 (page 
TDS colen hy: 

Private care : 

Unlicensed houses, regulations as to, 22642 
(page 110, col. 2). 

Women in workhouse maternity ward, feeble- 
mindedness of, and views as to their deten- 
tion, 22729, 22732. 

Workhouses : 

Imbeciles, idiots and lunatics in, 22642 (page 

110, col. 1 and 113, col. 1). 
Contract between Boards of Guardians 
and Asylum Committees for 
detention of, 22642 (page 110, 
col, 2), 22709. 
Number so kept, 22710. 
Detention, absence of powers of, 22642 
(pages 110, col. 2 and 113, col. 1), 
22722, 22727; 
Number of, 22642 (page 110, col. 2). 
Decrease in, 22642 (page 110, col. 2 


nd 111). 
ment, 22642 (page 112, col. 2). #2, nw ; 
Discharge from, 22642 (page 112, a to, 22642, (page 113, 


Tee Col, 2); 
fpecial asylums should be provided 
by the State, 22750. 
Detention improper, duties and powers of 
inspectors of lunatics in cases of, 22656. 


Grant: 


County councils, grant may be withheld 
from, 22681. 

Local Taxation Account, payment out of, to 
asylums, 22642 (page 110, col. 1). 

Guardians of the Poor: 

‘Arrangements with Asylum Committees 
as to detention of lunatics in work- 
houses, 22642 (page 110, col. 2), 22709. 

Boarding-out, power of, 22715. 

Imbeciles and idiots, powers as to pro- 
vision for, 22642 (page 112, col. 2). 


Reports of inspectors of lunatics on 
condition of, 22642 (page 113, cols. 
1 and 2). 

Separate wards for, in which epileptics 
are also kept, 22642 (page 113, 
col. 1). 

Women coming to maternity wards, de- 
tention advocated, 22729, 22732, 


Nixon, Sie C., evidence of, reference to, 22750, 


22759. 


‘QuauiricaTions of Witness, 22642 (page 109, col. 1), 


22643. 


ScorLaNnD : 


Lunatics, number of, Census returns 1871-81-91 
and 1901 as to, 22642 (page 114, cols. 1 
and 2). 


+ 
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CROMBIE, David, Sccretary to the Prison Commission 
for Scotland (see Questions 24851-24923). 


ENGLAND : 
Certification of criminal lunatics, power of Prison 
Commissioners as to, 24916. 
MacruErson, Dr. J., Evidence of, reference to, 24852 
(page 254, col. 1). 
QuatiricaTions of Witness, 24851. 


Scotland : 

Acts of Parliament: 

Criminal and Dangerous Lunatics Act, 1871, 
regulations as to criminal lunatics 
under, 24852 (page 252, cols. 1 and 
2, and 253, col. 2). 

Section 6, certificate under, lapse of, 
at end of sentence, 24852 
(page 253, col. 2, and 254, 
col. 2.) 
Doubts as to whether Section 89 
of Lunacy (Scotland) Act, 
1857, was superseded by this 
section, 24852 (page 254, col. 
2), 24896, 24908. 

Lunacy (Scotland) Act, 1857, Section 89, as 
to removal of prisoners to asylum 
under warrant of Secretary for 
Scotland, 24852 (page 254), 24896, 
24908. 

Case dealt with under this section, 
24852 (page 254, col. 2). 
Restoration of this section advocated, 
ata 24896, 24904, 24909. 
i Lunacy (Scotland) Act, 1862: 
Committal to prison, pending enquiry, 
24852 (page 254, col. 1). 
Detention after expiration of sentence, 
power of Secretary for Scotland 
as to, 24852 (page 252, col. 1), 
24921. 

Summary of Acts under which criminal 
lunatics may be dealt with, 24852 (page 
257, col. 1). 

Asylams, criminal lunatics and criminal feeble- 
minded in: 

Admission under sheriff's warrant, regula- 
tions as to, 24852 (page 253, col. 2). 

Cost of maintenance, incidence of, views 
as to, 24852 (page 254, col. 2), 24854, 
24916, 24918, 24929. 

Discharge from, regulations as to, 24852 

(pages 252, col. 2, and 253, col. 2). 

i Possibility of abuse, and suggestion 
as to inquiry before discharge, 
24852 (page 253, col. 2), 24854, 
24861, 24896, 24904. 

Number of cases transferred to under 
Section 6 of Criminal and Dangerous 
Lunatics (Scotland) Act 1871, 24852 
(page 253). 

Recovery of cases before end of sentence, 
transfer to prison to serve re- 
mainder of sentence, 24852 (page 
253, col. 2). 

Copy of petition, 24852 (page 254). 

Transfer of cases from prisons to asylums, 
regulations a8 to, 24852 (page 253, 
col. 2), 24863. 

Restoration of Section 89 of Lunacy 

(Scotland) Act, 1857, advocated, 
24852 (pages 253, col. 2, and 254, 
col. 2), 24896, 24904, 24909. - 
Criminal Feeble-minded: 
Authority for: 


Crown officers and Prison Commis- 
sioners, distinction between, 24904, 
Iimacy Commissioners, possibly desir- 
able as authority for feeble-minded 


prisoners gfter expiration of 


sentence, 24915, 


Dunlop, Dr., Report on, see subheading, 
Dunlop, Dr, 


CROMBIE, Davin, etc.—cont. 


Scotland—cont. 
Criminal Feeble-minde1—cont. 


Existing methods of dealing with : ; 

Absence of suitable method, 24852 

; (pages 254 and 257, col. 1). 

Asylums, detention in, see subheading 
Asylums. 

Special provision for feeble-minded 
criminals, under consideration by 
Commissioners, 24899. 

Summary of existing methods, 24852 
(page 252, col. 1). 

Institutions for detention of, provision 
advocated, 24864, 24892, 24901, 
24916. 

Accommodation required, 24877. 

Cost of, 24889. 

Incidence of, 24852 (page 254, col. 
2), 24854, 24916, 24918, 24929, 

Discharge from, 24866. 

Inebriety frequently the cause of mental 

defect, 24893. 

Number of criminal feeble-minded, decline in, 

24871. 

Prisons, see that subheading. 
Dunlop, Dr., Report by on Weak-minded 

Delinquents and their Treatment, 24852 

(pages 256, 257, 258, 259 and 260), 

24870. 

Classification of feeble-minded criminals, — 
a: 24852 (page 256, col. 2). 
Definition of feeble-minded criminals, 24852 

(page 256, col. 2). 

‘ Epitome: Number of cases reported, April. 
; to November, 1901, and manner in 
s which dealt with, 24852 (page 258, col. 

1), 24871. 

Existing methods, 24852 (pages 256, col. 2, 

and 257.) 

ees Defective working of, 24852 (pages 256, 
: col. 1, and 257, col. 2), 258, 259, 260. 
Records and facts on which Report was 
based, 24852 (page 256, col. 2). 
Cases cited, 24852 (pages 258, 259, 260). 
Suggestions as to methods of dealing with 
feeble-minded criminals, 24852 (page 
257, col. 2). 
Perth Criminal Lunatic Asylum, cost of Main- 
tenance in, 24886, 


Prisons—Criminal Lunatics Department : 


i Class of case sent to, definition of in Statutory 
“a Rules for Prisons, 1874, 24852 
alts (page 252, col. 2). 
Rules not strictly adhered to, 24852 
(page 253, col. 1). 
Cost of maintenance in, 24886. 
Incidence of, 24852 (pages 252, col. 2, 
and 2538, col. 2). 
Dangerous lunatics, committal, pending 
enquiry, 24852 (page 254, col. 1.) 
Detention after expiration of sentence, 
power of Secretary for Scotland as to, 
24852 (page 252, col. 1) for 24921. 
Development of insanity while serving 
sentence in ordinary prisons, number 
of cases of, 24852 (page 252). 
Discharge from, regulations as to, 24852 
(page 252, cols. 1 and 2.) 
Intimation to Inspectors of the Poor, 
24852 (page 253, col. 2, and 260, 
col. 2). 
Inquiry before discharge, suggestion as 
to, 24861. . 
Method in which dealt with by parish 
authorities, after discharge, 24852 
(page 253, col. 2), 24857. 
Dunlop, Dr., Report of on, see subheading 
Dunlop, Dr., 
Number of inmates : 
‘ Estimate of number of feeble-minded, 
24874. : 
Tables showing, 24852 (pages 252, col. 2, 
and, 253). 
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F CROMBIE, Davin, etc.—coné, CUNNINGHAM, Joan, .B., 0.M., J.P., ete.—cont. 
Scotland—cont. Scotland—cont. 
Prisons—cont. Inebriates—cont. “a 


Objections to prisons as places of detention 
for criminal feeble-minded, cases show- 
ing, 24852 (page 254, col. 1.) 

Recovery of cases, method of dealing with, 
24852 (page 252, col. 2.) 

Removal of mentally defective persons to, 
regulations as to, 24852 ( page 253,col. 2). 

Restoration of Section 89 of Lunacy 
(Scotland) Act, 1857, advocated, 
24852 (pages 253, col. 2, 254, col. 2), 
24896, 24904, 24909. 

Transfer of cases from prisons to asylums, 
regulation, as to, 24852 (page 253, 
col. 2) 24863. 

Peterhead Prison, Feeble-minded in: 

Number of, 24901. 

Special department for, provision of, under 
consideration by Prison Commissioners, 
24852 (page 254, cal. 2). 


ae 


CUNNINGHAM, John, ms, om, g.p., Medicai 
Officer to Girgenti Home for Inebriates, Parochial 
Medical Officer, etc. (see Questions 24548-24589). 


DoNALD, J., Evidence of, reference to, 25459, 24552. 


ENGLAND: 


Inebriates Act, difficulty arising from definition 
in, Yorkshire case resulting, 24574, 


QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 24548 (page 226, col. 1). 


Scotland : 
Acts of Parliament: 
Inebriates Act, 1899-1900: 
Amendment of, Bill for, proposed, 
24548 (page 229, col. 2), 24563. 
Definition in, 24574. 
Drug habit should be included, 24579, 
Universal application advocated, 24580. 
Boarding-Out : 
Inebriates, incurable cases, boarding-out 
advocated, 24548 (pages 227, col. 2, 230, 
col. 1). 
Lunatics, boarding-out : 
Cost of—Payments made to guardians, 
24548 (page 230, col. 2). 
Regulations as to, 24548 (page 230, 
cols. 1 and 2). 
Success of, 24548 (page 230, col. 2), 
; 24568. 

Drug habit, Inebriates Acts should apply to, 
24579. 

Inebriates : 

Boarding-out, suggestion as to, for hopeless 
cases, 22458 (pages 227, col. 2, and 230, 
col. 1). 
Causes of inebriety, 24548 (page 227, col. 1). 
Characteristics of, 24548 (pages 226, col. 2, 
and 227, col. 1). 
Classification of, 24548 (page 226, col. 2). 
Connection between alcoholism and mental 
disease, 24458 (pages 226, col. 2, and 
be 230, col. 1), 24549. 
Curator Bonis, appointment of, views as 

to, 24555, 24556, 24571. 

Detention, necessity for, 24548 (pages 227, 
cols, 2, and 230, col. 1), 24582. 
Bill for, proposed, 24548 (page 229, 

col. 2), 24563. ; 
Girgenti Home for Incurables : 

Account, general, of institution of, 
24548 (page 226, col. 1). 

Accommodation—average number of 
inmates, 24548 (page 226, col. 1). 

Class of case in, 24548 (pages 226, 
cols. 1 and 2, and 227, col. 1). 

Classification of inmates contemplated, 
24548 (page 229, col. 1). 

Cost of and of maintenance in, 24548 
{page 226, cols. 1 and 2), 24584. 
How defrayed, 24548 (page 226, 

col. 2), 
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Girgenti Homes for Incurables—cont. 


Discharge on_ licence, instance of, 
24548 (page 227, col. 2). 
Insanity, case developing, transferred 
to asylum, 24548 (page 227, col. 1). 
Results of treatment in: 
Cases cited, 24548 (page 227, cols. 
1 and 2). 
Tables showing, 24548 (pages 228 
and 229). 
Transfer of patients to State Reforma- 
tory, instances of, 24548 (page 227, 
col. 1). 
Treatment, employment of inmates, 
24548 (page 226, col. 1, 229, col. 1), 
24586. 

Glasgow Corporation, views of as to after- 
care of inebriates, and Bill for deten- 
tion drafted by, 24561, 24564. 

Heredity and. alcoholism, 24548 (page 227, 
col. 1). 

Recovery or improvement, possibility of, 
24548 (pages 227, 228, 229). 

Reformatories, detention, 24548 (page 230, 
col. 1). 

Retreats less costly than Girgenti might 
be established, 24585, 24587. 

Summary of conclusions with regard to, 
24548 (page 230, col. 1). 

Treatment, views of witness as to, 24548 

(page 229, col. 1). 
Drug treatment, failure of, 24548 (page 
227, cols. 1 and 2), 24552. 
Inebriates Act, see subheading Acts of Parliament. 


DONALD, J. Quin, uz.c.p., L.B.0.8., Medical Superin- 
tendent of the Inverneith Lodge Retreat, Colins- 
burgh, Fife (see Questions 24516-24547). 


QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 24516, 24517. 
Scotland: 


Acts of Parliament: Inebriates Acts: 
Definition of inebriate in—sufferers from 


drug habit not included, 24516 (page 


224, col. 2), 24534. 


Regulations under, 24516 (page 224, col. 2). 
Drug habit: character of this disease possibility, 


of improvement or recovery, and suggestions. 


as to application of Inebriates Act, 24516 

(page 224, cols. 1 and 2), 24531, 24534. 
Inebriates : 

Authority, State, preferable to Local 


Authority for licensing Retreats, 24516- 


(page 225, col. 1), 24543. 
Character of disease and its different mani- 
festations, 24516 (page 224, col. 1). 


Class of case dealt with by witness, 24516. 


(page 224, col. 2), 24522. 
Curators, appointment advocated, 24526. 
Detention and control, compulsory, necessity 
for, 24516 (page 224, cols. 1 and 2), 
24520, 24523. 
Procedure advocated, 24547. 
Period of treatment advocated, 24516 
(page 224, col. 2). 
Improvement and recovery, possibility of, 
24516 (page 224, col. 1 and 2). 
Experience of Witness as to, 24516 
(page 224, col. 2), 24536. 
Retreats : 
Authority for licensing and _ supervi- 
sion; Government advocated, 24516 
(page 225, col. 2), 24542. 
Admission, procedure advocated, 24547. 
Treatment by drugs, objection to, 24516 
(page 224, col. 2), 24537. 
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DOWDALL, R. G., m.v., v.p.o. Resident Medical 
Officer of Mountjoy Prison (see Questions 23087- 
23138). 


ENGLAND : 
Criminal feeble-minded, discharge from prison, 
notification to police, 23123, 23128. 


Treland : 
Acts of Parliament : 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, amendment 
of for better protection of feeble-minded 
women advocated, 23135. 
Inebriates Act, procedure under, applica- 
tion of, to feeble-minded criminals, 
views as to, 23129. 
Asylums : 
Feeble-minded sent to from prisons woul 
be shortly dismissed, 23107. 
Crizeinal feeble-minded and habitual criminals : 
Futility of short sentences, and views of 
witness as to whether indeterminate 
sentence is advisable, 23112, 23114, 
23119. 
Inebriate Act, procedure under, question 
as to application to, 23129. 
Penal Colony, suggestion as to, 23119. 
Prisons, see that title. 
Prisons : 
Feeble-minded in : 
Certification as lunatics, impossibility 
of: 
Certification is desirable, 23100, 23109. 
Discharge from, notification to police, 
question as to in Ireland, 23123. 
Mountjoy Prison : 
Class of case received—offences with 
which charged, 23087 (page 137, 
col. 1 and 2). 
Feeble-minded in, 23088, 23093. 
Causes of feeble-mindedness, ques- 
tion as to, 23133. 
Difficulty not experienced in dealing 
ing with, 23087 (page 138, 
col. 1). 
Discharge, method of dealing with 
on, 23087 (page 137, col. 2), 
23095. 
History of four cases in, 23087 
(page 137, col. 2). 
Number of and offences with which 
charged, 23087 (page 137, 
col. 1 and 2). 
Number of inmates, 23087 (page 137, 
col. 1). 
Daily average, 23092. 
Places from which cases are received, 
23087 (page 137, col. 1). 
Women, feeble-minded, protection, 
necessity for, 23135. 
Workhouses, feeble-minded discharged to from 
prison, 23087 (page 137, col. 2), 23096. fig 


MarueEson, Dr., Evidence of, reference to, 23135. 
QUALIFIFATIONS of witness, 23087 (page 137, col. 1). 
Woopuxovssz, Dr., Evidence of, reference to, 23135. 
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FAGAN, John, r.x.c.s., Inspector of Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools (see Questions 23139-23208). 
ENGLAND : 
Industrial schools, grant to, 23160. 


Treland: 
Acts_of Parliament : 

Criminal Law Amendment Act, amendment 
of for better protection of feeble-minded 
women, advocated, 23202. 

Employment of Children Act, 1903, 23141 
(page 139, col. 2). 

Industrial Schools Act (Ireland), 
23141 (page 139, col.-1). 

Reformatory Schools/Act, 23141 (page 139, 
col. 1 and 140, col. 1). 

Youthful Offenders Act 1901, 23141 (page 
139, col. 1 and 140, col.1). 


1868, 


INDEX : 


FAGAN, Joan, F.R.0.8.—con. 
Ireland—cont. 


Authorities, distinct for feeble-minded and « 
imbeciles bordering on idiocy, advocated, 
23188, 23199. 

Imbeciles and feeble-minded : 
Adaptation of certain number of industrial 

and reformatory schools as homes for, 
suggested, 23141 (page 140, col.1, and 
2), 23165, 23173, 23181, 23188. 

Definition ‘of feeble-minded, and distinction 
from imbecile, 23188. 

Detention, views as to, 23162. 

Number of feeble-minded children, question 
as to, 23201. 

(See also subheadings Industrial Schools and 
Reformatory Schools.) 

Idiots, separate institutions, advocated for, 
23156, 23165, 23174, 23189. 

Industrial Schools : 

Account, general of, 23141 (page 139, cols, 
1 and 2). 

Acts of Parliament governing, 23141 (page 

* 139, cols. 1 and 2). 

Adaptation of a certain number of schools as 
homes for the feeble-minded advocated, 
23141 (page 140 col. 1), 23165, 23173, 
23181, 23188. 

Admission, condition of, class of offence, etc., 

23141 (page 139, col. 2, and 140, 
col. 1), 23147. 

Case illustrating, 23149. 

Refusal to receive cases, power of 
managers as to, 23141 (page 140, 
col. 1). 

After-care, of inmates, powers of managers 
- as to, 23141 (page 140, col. 1). 

Discharge, procedure as to, 23141 (page 140, 
col. 1). 

Feeble-minded in: 

After-care, necessity for, 23162. 

Circular as to, issued to managers, 

23156, and pages 143-151. 

Discharge, manner of dealing with cases 
on, 23141 (page 140, col. 1). 

Effect of, is beneficial rather than 
otherwise, 23141 (page 140, col. 1), 
23159. 

£xclusion of, power of, 23141 (page 140, 
col. 1), 23142. 

Number of, 23141 (page 140, col. 1), 
23145. 

Results of training in, 23141 (page 140, 
col. 1), 23156 and pages 143-151. 

Grant to, 23141 (page 140, col. 1), 23161. 

Moral defective in, removal to asylums or 
reformatories, 23141 (page 140, col. 1). 

Number of admissions and namber of 
inmates in 1905, 23141 (page 140, col. 1). 

Number of schools 23141 (page 139, col. 1). 

Moral Defectives : 

Method of dealing with—committal to refor- 
matory is only possible if case comes 
within scope of Reformatory Acts, 
23147. 

Case illustrating and showing ® im- 
provement under training, 23147. 

Number of, question as to, 23154. 

. | Separate institution advocated for, 23177. 
Workhouses, detention in, 23178. 

Penitentiary, definition of, 23187. 

Reformatory schools : 

Account, general, of, 23141 (page 139, col. 1). 

Acts forcing, 23141 (page 139, col. 1). 

Admission, regulations as to, 23141 (page 
139, col. 1), 23147. 

Adaptation of a certain number of schools 
as homes for the feeble-minded, ad- 
vocated, 23141 (page 140, col. 1), 23165, 
23173, 23181, 23188. 

Date of foundation of, 23141 (page 139, 
col. 1). 

Feeble-minded children in, 23141 (page 140, 
col, 1). 

Grant, 23141 (page 139, col. 1), 23161. 
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FAGAN, Joun, F.R.C.S.--cont. 
Treland—cont. 
Reformatory Schools—cont. 
Moral Defectives : 
Admission, condition of, 23147 
Transfer from industrial schools to, 
23141 (page 140, col. 1). 
Number of reformatories, 23141 (page 139. 
col. 1). 
Number of inmates and number of ad- 
missions in 1905, 23141 (page 139, col. 1). 
Women, feeble-minded : 
Convent industrial schools, cases in, 23208. 
Protection, special necessity for, 23202. 
Workhouses, moral imbeciles in, 23178 
Detention advocated, 23180 
MarTueson, Dr., evidence of, reference to, 23200. 
QUALIFICATIONS of witness, 23139. 


FYFE, Thomas Alexander, one of the Sheriffs- 
Substitute of Lanarkshire (see Questions 24658- 
24754). 
ENGLAND : 
Certification, Procedure compared with Scotch 
procedure, as regards position of magistrate 
and sheriff, 24662. 
GUTHRIE, Sheriff, evidence of, reference to, 24735. 
QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 24659 (page 234, col. 1). 


Scotland : 
Acts of Parliament : 

Medical Act, 1858 (20 and 22 Victoria c. 90) 
Registration under necessary for 

doctors certifying lunatics, 24659 
(page 234, col. 2). 

Pauper Removal Act 1898, regulations as 
to removal of lunatics to England or 
Treland, 24659 (page 235, col. 1). 

Inebriates Act, defective working of, and 

suggestion as to compulsion, 24704, 
24726. 

Bill for Amendment proposed by Glas- 
gow Corporation, 24708. 

Lunacy Acts : 

Dangerous and Criminal Lunatics Act, 
Section 6, certificates under expire 
at end of sentence—discharge of 
unrecovered cases resulting, 24678. 

Lunacy (Scotland) Act, 1857, Section 
89, question whether certification 
under would not be desirable, 
24688. 

Sheriff, duties of under, 24659 (pages 
234, col, 1, 235 col. 1), 24745. 

Asylums : 

Criminal lunatics, objection to detention of 
in—central asylum for these cases ad- 
vocated, 24698. 

Discharge from, refusal of, appeal to 
sheriff in cases of, 24659 (page 235, 
col. 1), 24745. 

Orders for detention in, 24659 (pages 234 
and 235), 24721, 24737. 

Authority : 

General Lunacy Board, appeal to in cases 
of supposed illegal detention, 24747. 

Local authorities, medical officers, etc., 
increase of powers of as regards certifi- 
cation preferable to magisterial interven- 
tion, 24659 (page 235, col. 1). 

Certification : 

Magistrate or judge, intervention of not 
advocated, 24659 (page 235, col. 1). 

Sheriff, duties of in relation to, 24659 (pages 
234 and 235), 24660, 24721, 24737. 

Criminal feeble-minded and habitual offenders : 
Absence of suitable provision for, futility 
of short sentences, and suggestion 
as to indeterminate detention, 
24659 (page 235, col. 2), 24729. 
24731, 24736. 

Views of legal officers generally on thi 
point, question as to, 24735. 

Criminal procedure, views as to, 24668, 
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FYFE, Toomas ALEXANDER, etc.—cont. 


Scotland—cont. 
Criminal Lunatics : 

Application for warrant for detention, 
procedure as to, 24659 (page 234, col. 1). 

Certificates under Dangerous and Criminal 

Lunatics Act, Section 6, expire at 
end of sentence—discharge of un- 
recovered cases resulting, 24678. 

Question whether certification under 
Section 89 of Lunacy (Scotland) 
Act 1857, would not be preferable, 
24688. 

Criminal procedure in cases of, 24668. 

‘“*Dangerous”’ cases, procedure as to 
order of detention, 24659 (page 235, 
COle Ls 

Development of insanity in prison, duties of 
sheriff in cases of, 24659 (page 235, 
col. 1). 

Sheriff, duties of, in relation to detention of, 
24659 (page 235 col.” 1). 

-Feeble-minded and Imbecile : 

Certification and detention, necessity for, 

24659 (page 235, cols. 1 and 2), 
24725, 24728. 
Appeal to sheriff, provision for advo- 
cated, 24752. 
Criminal feeble-minded, see that subheading. 
Glasgow : 

Inebriates leaving reformatories, appoint- 
ment of guardians for proposed, 24718. 

Inebriates Act, defective working of, 24704, 
Bill for amendment of, proposed by 

Glasgow Corporation, 24708, 24709. 

Lunacy warrants, number applied for 
annually, 24659 (page 234, col. 1). 

Imbeciles, see subheading Feeble-minded 
and imbecile. 

Inebriates : 

Curator Bonis, powers of appointment non- 
existent under present law; appoint- 
ment advocated, 24711. 

Detention advocated, 24659 (page 235, col. 2), 
24707. 

Feeble-mindedness of, views as to, 24702. 

Girgenti Institute, discharge of cases from 
at end of three years, 24719. 

Guardians of the person, appointment of 
for ex-reformatory cases, proposed by 
Glasgow Corporation, 24718 

Lunacy Warrants : 

Avplication and issue of, procedure described, 
24659 (page 234, cols. 1 and 2). 

Sheriff, duties of in relation to, 24659 
(pages 234 and 235), 24737. 

Poor houses, cases in possessing money, appoint- 

ment of curators for, 24717. 

Prisons, persons found insane in, method of 
dealing with, 24659 (page 235, col. 1), 
24674. 

Inquiry before discharge, question as to 
desirability of, 24688. 

Suggestion that local authorities should pay 
for all their own cases dealt with under 
Lunacy Laws, 24676. 

Sheriff, powers and duties of, 24659 (pages 234 

and 235), 24711, 24721, 24728, 24737. 


Sprence, Mr., Evidence of, reference to, 24737, 24741, 


GARDNER, J. W., Consulting Architect to the Lunacy 
Office (see Questions 23209-23271). 


ENGLAND, cost of building in as compared with Ire- 
land, 23210, 23240, 23269. 


Bricks, cost of, 23212, 23214. 

Wages and tradesmen’s charges, 23211, 23248. 

Workmen, greater amount of work done by, 
23242. 


Ireland, cost of building in : 


Antrim, Asylum, cost of , 23217, 23270. 
Bricks, cost of, 23211. 
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GARDNER, J. W.—cont. 
Ireland, cost of building in—cont. 
Downpatrick Asylum : 
Cost of, 23255, 23269. 
Plan of, 23221, 23251. 
England, comparison with, 23210, 23240, 23269. 
Plans of asylums, 23216. 
Copies promised to the Commission, 23222, 
23271. 
Purdysburn villas : 
Cost of, 23226, 23267. 
Plan of, 23216. 
Wages and tradesmen’s charges, 23210, 23248. 
Workmen, Irish, amount of work done by, 23242 


QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 23209. ‘ 


GULLAND, J. W., Dr., Member of Parliament for 
Dumfries Burghs, Member of Edinburgh Town 
Council. From 1903-1905 a Member of Edin- 
burgh School Board (see Questions 23778-23901). 


ErcuHoiz, Dr., Evidence of, reference to, 23778 
(page 187, col. 1). 


ENGLAND: 


Acts of Parliament : 

Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf 
Children) Act, compulsion on parents 
under, 23851. 

Elementary Education (Defective and Epi- 
leptic Children) Act, 1899, compulsory 
adoption, advocated, 23832. 

Schools, Special : 

Class of children admitted to London schools, 
23794. 

Grant to, similar system advocated for 
Scotland, 23778 (page 186, col. 1). 

Results of training, 23838. 


QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 23778 (page 285, col. 1). 


RusseEwy, Sir J., Evidence of, reference to, 23893, 
23898. 


Scotland : 

Aberfoyle Home for Physical Defectives, no 
grant made to by Government, 23778 (page 
187, col. 1). 

Act of Parliament—Elementary Education (Blind 

and Deaf Children) Act: 
Bills for extension of to the feeble-minded, 
23778 (page 185, col. 1). 
Provision for blind and deaf children under, 
@ 23884, 28886. 
Satisfactory working of, 23778 (page 187, 
col. 1). 
Text of the Act, 23778 (page 186, cols. 
1 and 2). 
Authority : 
School Boards : 
All children of school age, authority for 
advocated, 23778 (page 186, col. 1), 
23780, 23889, 23895. 
Youthful offenders, authority for ad- 
vocated, 23778 (page 187, col. 1), 
23811. 
Single authority for all classes of mental 
defectives, advocated, 23783. 

Criminal feeble-minded—juvenile offenders : 

Authority for, suggestion as to, 23778 (page 
187, col. 1), 23811. 

Number of, and suggestion as to method of 
dealing with, 23778 (page 187, col. 1). 

Edinburgh : 

Blind and deaf children, provision for in, 
23778 (page 187, col. 1), 23887. 
Epileptic children, absence of special pro- 
vision for, and exclusion from ordinary 
schools, 23778 (page 186, col. 1). 
Feeble-minded children ; 
Number of children, not on roll of any 
school, 23778 {wage 185, col. 1) 
Report to school board on number. of 
. _ defective children, and_ necessity 
‘| for making provision, 23778 (page 
; 185, col. 1). 


INDEX : 


GULLAND, J. W., Dr., etc.—cont. 
Scotland—cont. 
Edinburgh—cont. 


Feeble-minded children—cont. 


Schools, ordinary elementary, feeble- 
minded children in, 23778 
(page 185, col. 1). 
Special classes, suggestion as to by 
witness, 23778 (page 185, cols. 
1 and 2). 
Schools, special, absence of provision, 
23778 (page 186, col. 1). 
Probability of provision, 23833. 
Industrial Schools, improvement of children 
in, 23825. 
Epileptic feeble-minded children, detention of, 
suggestions as to, 23878 : 
Feeble-minded : 
' Authority for, views as to: 
Board created ad hoc, 23822. 
County Councils, 23893, 23898. 
General Lunacy Board, public feeling 
as to stigma, 23820. Y 
School Boards, 23778 (page 186, col. 
1), 23830, 23831, 23840, 23882, 
23889, 23895. 
Bills introduced into Parliament, for pro- 
vision for, 23778 (page 185 and 186, 
col. 1), 23791, 23880, 23890. 
Committee, Departmental, report of, on 
existence of feeble-minded children, 
- 23839, 
Charitable enterprise, inadequacy of, for 
dealing with feeble-minded, 23813. 
Grant from Government advocated, 
23778 (page 187, col. 1). 
Definition of, 23778 (page 185, col. 2), 
23791, 23793, 23839. 
Detention of, views as to, 23865: 
Prevention of propagation, detention 
for, advocated, 23778 (page 187, 
col. 1). 
Edinburgh, see that subheading. 
Institutions for, provision advocated, 23872. 
Authority for, county councils advo- 
cated, 23898. _ 
Division into districts, 23893. 
Work that might be carried on by 
inmates, 23873. 
(See also subheading Schools.) 
Parents, compulsion as to _ provision 
for feeble-minded children advocated, 
23851. 
Recovery or improvement, extent possible 
with special training, 23857. 
Scotch Education Code, reference in to 
provision for feeble-minded children, 
23778 (page 185, col, 2 and 186, col. 1). 
Glasgow Special Schools, training of teachers, 
23842. 
Medical examination of children, advocated, 
23778 (page 185, col. 2). 
Physically defective children, absence of pro- 
vision for, 23880. 
School Board Committee for dealing with 
defaulting parents, 23809. 
Schools, ordinary elementary, provincial areas 
for, training of teachers, 23896. 
Schools, Special, and special classes, provision 
advocated, 23778 (pages 185 and 186), 
23779, 23832. 
After-care of children, necessity for, 23862. 
Authority for, 23778 (page 186, col. 1), 
23780, 23830, 23831, 23840, 23882, 
23889, 23895. 
Backward children, exclusion of, under 
present wording of Bill for provision 
of special schools, 23791 
Curriculum, 23798. 
Diagnosis, and decision as to necessity for 
detention would be facilitated by, 
23867. 
Grant from Government advocated, 23778 
(page 186, col. 1), 23833. 
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GULLAND, J. W., Dr., etc.—cont. 


Scotland—cozt. 
Schools, Special, etc.—cont. 


Medical examination of children, _ peri- 
odically, advocated, 23868. 
Results, probable, 23857. 
Teachers, training and _ qualifications, 
23778 (page 185, col. 2), 23800, 23842. 
Traming schools (boarding schools), pro- 
vision advocated, 23778 (page 187, 
col. 1), 23779, 23824, 23870. 
Authority for, 23780, 23889, 23895. 
Cost, how to be defrayed, 23894. 
Number of schools required, 23892. 
Larbert and» Baldovan, schools at, 
inadequacy of accommodation 
at, 23778 (page 187 col. 1). 


GUTHRIE, W., Advocate, tr.p., Sheriff of Lanark- 


shire (see Questions 24590-24657). 
CARSWELL, Dr., Evidence of, reference to, 24592 
“(page 231). 
ENGLAND : 
Criminal Lunatics, procedure against, similarity 
to Scotch procedure, 24594. 
Magistrates, powers of, wider than in Scotland, 
24628, 
Macpuerson, Dr., Evidence of, reference to, 24592 
. (page 231). 
QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 24590, 24592. 


Scotland: 
Acts of Parliament : 

Inebriates Act: 

Bill for Amendment of promoted by 
Glasgow Corporation, 24624. 
Extension of system to feeble-minded 
prisoners, views as to, 24606. 
Number, small, of cases dealt with 

under, 24605. 
Unsatisfactory working of, 24604, 24619. 

Lunacy (Scotland) Act, 1857, Section 89, 
provision for inquiry as to mental 
condition of prisoner, 24637. 

Asylums, premature discharge from, more 

probable than unlawful detention, 24615. 

Authority : 

General Lunacy Board advocated as 
authority for the feeble-minded, 24592 
(page 231, col. 2). 

Local Authorities, extension of powers not 
advocated ; Government authority ad- 
vocated for provision of institutions for 
the feeble-minded, 24592 (page 232, 
col. 1), 24652, 24654. 

Multiplication of Government Departments, 
objection to, 24592 (page 231, col. 2). 

Certification and Detention : 

Extension of Section 89 of Lunacy Act, 1857, 
views as to whether desirable, 24637. 

Illegal detention, protection against, 24615. 

Magisterial decision as to necessity for 
detention, not advocated, 24592 (page 
232, col. 1), 24609, 24626. 

Procedure as to certification of lunatics, 
24633. 

Criminal feeble-minded and habitual offenders : 

Acts of Parliament : 

Inebrates Act, extension to, views as 
to whether desirable, 24606. 
Lunacy (Scotland) Act, 1857, Section 

89, application of, to prevent dis- 
charge of unrecovered cases, 
advocated, 24637. 

Criminal procedure, 24593. 

Detention for short periods, futility of, and 
suggestions as to long sentences, 
24592 (page 232, col. 1), 24600, 
24607, 24613. 

Decision as to cases suitable for such 

treatment, views as to, 24601. 
24609, 24610, 24631. 


GUTHRIE, W., Advocate, Lu.p., etc.—cont, 


Scotland—cont. 
Criminal feeble-minded, etc.—cont. 


Labour colonies, detention in, advocated, 
24592 (page 232, col. 1), 24601. 

Present method of dealing with, views as to, 
24592 (page 232, col. 1). 
Criminal Lunatics : 
Criminal procedure against, 24594. 
Detention for short sentences, futility of, 
24592 (page 232, col. 1), 24600, 24601, 
* 24609. 

Discharge of unrecovered cases from prison, 
prevention of by application of Section 
89 of Lunacy (Scotland) Act, 1857, views 
as to, 24637. 

Present method of dealing with, views as to, 
24592 (page 232, col. 1). 

Glasgow : 

Asylums, Woodilee, and Gartlock, cost of, 

24652. 

Inebriates Act : 

Bill for Amendment of, promoted by 
Glasgow Corporation, 24623. 
Working of, number of cases dealt 

with under, 24619, 24622. 

Poorhouse at Stobhill, Cost of, 24652. 
Inebriates : 

Curator Bonis, appointment of, views as to, 

24645. 
Detention advocated, 24592 (page 232, col. 
1), 24619, 24625. 

Judicial factors, appointment, 24649. 
Inebriates Act, see subheading Acts of Parliament. 
Magistrates, extension of power of, as to detention 

for long periods not advocated, 24593 (page 

232, col. 1), 24609, 24626. 

Sheriff's Court, extension of powers of, as to 
detention of inebriates advocated, 24592 
(page 232, col. 1). 

Women, feeble-minded, protection of, question 
as to necessity for amending criminal law, 
24611. 


Spence, Mr., Evidence of, reference to, 24592 (page 
231). a 


HENDERSON, Alexander, Governor of Barnhill Poor- 


house, Glasgow (see Questions 23852-23649). 
Baxrciay, Mr., Evidence of, reference to, 23597. 
QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 23552 (page 168, col. 1). 
Scotland : 


Act of Parliament : 
Inebriates Act, extension advocated, 23610. 
Barnhill Poor-house, Glasgow: 

Accommodation, 23552 (page 168, col. 1). 

Admissions to during 1905, table giving 
number of, and age of cases, 23552 
(pages 169 and 170). 

Children not admitted—except those under 
two years of age, 23582. 

Class of Case in, table giving results of 
interviews with 5,588 men for year 
ending 31st December 1905, 23552 
(pages 168, col. 1 and 2, and 169 and 
170). ; 

Classification in, 23552 (page 168, col. 1). 

Detention, absence of any powers of, 
23552 (page 168, col. 1), 23577, 23600, 

District from which majority of paupers 
are drawn, 23637. 

Epileptics in, 23596, 23615. 

Removal contemplated, 23552 (page 168, 
col. 2). 

Feeble-minded in: 

Classification, proposals as to, 23552 
(page 163, cols. 1 and 2), 23557. 

Diet of, 23570. 

Number of, 23552 (pages 168 and 171), 

23655, 23596, 23627. 

Work carried on by, etc., 23552 (page 
168, col. 2) 
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HENDERSON, ALEXANDER—cond. 
Scotland—cont. 
Barnhill Poor-house, Glasgow—cont. 
Inebriates : 

Extent to which inebriety is a cause of 
pauperism, 23552 (page 168, col. 2). 

Number of, 23602, 23629. 

Revisal, system of, and discharge of 
eases, 23611. 

ins-and-outs : 

Men and women, numbers compared, 
23552 (page 168, col. 2). 

Particular as to, 23552 (page 170). 

Lunatic wards, non-existent, 23624. 
Number of inmates, 23552 (pages 168 and 

171), 23596. 

Women coming to maternity wards, 23630, 
23639. 

Feeble-minded, number of, 23630, 23633, 
23645. 

Table showing number of births, and 
proportion legitimate and illegiti- 
mate, covering period of twelve 
years, 23630 (pages 174-179), 23640. 

Charitable enterprise in religious bodies, work 
for reform of “ Ins-and-Outs” of work- 
houses, suggestion as to, 23552 (page 168). 

Detention, classes requiring, 23552 (page 168. 
col. 2). 

Epileptics : 

Barnhill, epileptics in, see subheading Barn- 
hill. 
Institutions, special for, advocated, 23614. 

Number required, 23615. 

Feeble-minded : 

Barnhill, detention in, see subheading Barn- 
hill Poor-house. 
Detention, views as to, 23552 (page 168, 

col. 2). 

Pauperisation of parents not entailed by 

aid given in respect of, 23590. 

Poor-houses, detention in, see subheading 

Poor-houses. 

Glasgow Poor-houses: 

Inebriates in, method of dealing with, 

23611. 

See also subheading Barnhill and Stobhill. 

Inebriates : 

Cause of pauperism, extent to which 
inebriety is operative as, 23552 (page 

168, col. 2), 23603. 

Detention, views as to, 23552 (page 168, 

col. 2). 

Poor-houses, detention in, views as 40, 

23552 (page 168, col. 2), 23606. 

Punishment of, views as to, 23606. 

Labour colonies, provision of, views as to, 23601. 

Poor-houses : 

Admission to, regulation as to certificate of 

soundness of mind, breaches of, 23553. 

Barnhill Poor-house, see that subheading. 
Feeble-minded in, 23553. j 
Barnhill, see that subheading. 

Classification of, views as to, 23557. 

Cost of, less than in an asylum, 23563. 

Ins-and-Outs, Reform of, suggestions as to 
work for church and _ philanthropic 

agencies, 23552 (page 168, col. 2). 

Inebriates, detention in, views as to, 23552 

(page 168, col. 2), 23606. 

Senile decay cases in, 23565. 

Stobhill, Glasgow : 

Children, pauper, detention in, 23584. 
Senile dements in, cost of, 23565. 


IRELAND, W. W., m.v., formerly Medical Superin- 
tendent of Larbert Institution (see Questions 
23990-24089). 

AMERICA : 
Newark institution, New York, suggested as 
model for Scotch institution, 23992 (page 
193, col. 2)., 
Schools for training of imbeciles, tendency to 


exclude less educable cases, 23992 e€ 
193, cof. 1). : bre 


IRELAND, W. W., M.p.—con#. 


AMERICA—cont. 


Seguin, Dr., schools established by, 23992 (page 
193, col. 1), 24041. 


DENMARK : 
Epileptics, institution for, at Copenhagen, 24049. 
. Idiots and imbeciles : ' 
Ebborédgaard, institution at, suggested as 
model for Scotch institution, 23992 
(page 193, col. 2). 
Mechanical restraints, 24074. 
Number of idiots and imbeciles, and number 
of institutions, 23993, 23994, 24032. 


ENGLAND : 
Act of Parliament—lIdiots Act, suggestions as 
* to similar Act for Scotland, 23992 


(page 194, col. 1), 24008, 24018, 24020, 
24022, 24070, 24072. 
Private Institutions, application to, 24019. 
Safeguarding clauses, absence of, 24023, 
24070. : 
Imbeciles and idiots, Institutions for: 
Age of retention in, 24060. 
Class of case in—tendency to exclude less 
educable cases, 23992 (page 193, col. 1). 
Sandlebridge, suggested as model for Scotch 
institution, 23992 (page 193, col. 2). 
Schools, special : 
Advantages of, and suggestion as to similar 
schools for Scotland, 23992 (page 193, 
col. 2). 
Manchester special schools, class of case 
in, 24083. 


GERMANY : 
Bremen special schools, class of case in, 23992 
(page 193, col. 2). ' 
Epileptics, census of, 23998, 
HEREDITY, views as to, 23997. 
Norway, schools for imbeciles in, information as to 
supplied by Mr. Saethre, 23992 (page 194, col. 2). 


QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 23990. 


Scotland : 
Act of Parliament for licensing training schools 

supported by charitable institutions, 24019. 

Certification under similar Act to English Idiots 
Act advocated, 23992 (page 194, col. 1), 
24008, 24018, 24020, 24022, 24070, 24072. 

Charitable institutions, training schools sup- 

ported by, licensing of, 24019. 

Criminal classes, tendency of idiots to drift to, 

23996. 

Detention, views as to, 23992 (page 193, col. 2), 

23997. 

Epileptics : 
Absence of provision for sane epileptics and 
necessity for such provision, 23992 
(page 194, col. 1), 23998. 
David Lewis Colony, class of case in, 24049. 
Home for, established by Mr. Quarrier, 23992 
(page 194, col. 1), 23998. 
Number of, estimate of, proportion sane, 
and proportion requiring institution 
care, 23992 (page 194, col. 1), 23998, 
23999, 24046. 
Glasgow : 
Epileptics, number in, 23998. 
Special classes, class of case in, 24003. 
Imbeciles, idiots and feeble-minded : 
Absence of adequate provision for, diffi- 
culties of admission to existing institu- 
tions, etc., 23992 (page 193, cols. 1 and 
2), 23995. 
Age of detention in institutions, 24030, 
24059. 
Asylums : 
Mechanical restraint, in absence of any 
law prohibiting, 24023, 24070. 
Objections to detention of imbeciles in 
lunatic asylums, 24002, 24028, 
24055. 

Suggestions as to provision of special 
custodial asylums for these cases, 
23992 (zage 193 col, 2), 24054. 
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IRELAND, W. W., .v., etc.—cont. 


Scotland—cont. 
Imbeciles, idiots and feeble-minded—cont. 


Certification : 
For purposes of 4s. grant, 24063. 
Idiots Act or similar Act. Certification 
made, views as to, 23992 (page 194, 
col. 1), 24008, 24018, 24020, 24022, 
24070, 24072. 
Private institutions, form of certificate 
for detention in, 23992 (page 194, 
col. 1), 24008. 
Charitable institutions, licensing, provision 
for, 24019, 24067. 
Detention, necessity for, 23992 (page 193, 
col. 2), 23997. 
Mechanical restraint, use of, absence of any 
law prohibiting, 24023, 24070. 
Number of: 
Board schools, number of defective 
children in, 23992 (page 193, col. 2) 
24078. 
Census returns misleading, 23992 (page 
193, col. 1). 
Institutional treatment, number re- 
quiring, 23993. 
Parents, middle-class, reluctance to have 
children certified or sent to an institu- 
tion, 23992 (page 193, col. 1 and 194, 


col. 1). 24064. 
Poor-houses, detention in, objections to 
24033. 


Private institutions for paying patients : 
Absence of, and suggestions as to 
provision, 23992 (page 194, col. 1), 
24064, 24075. 
Certification for detention in, 23992 
(page 194, col. 1), 24008. 
Legal position of, uncertainty of, 
23992 (page 194), 24008, 24020, 
24066, 24068. 
Recovery or amelioration, extent possible, 
23992 (page 193, col. 2), 24040, 24045. 
Schools, see that subheading. 
Women, protection, special necessity for, 
23996. 

Mnebriates, punishment of, advocated, and 
detention in special asylums, 23992 (page 
194, col. 1). 

Prestonpans Board School, inspection of children 
in, proportion backward and feeble-minded, 
24078, 24082. 

Schools, ordinary elementary, excess of book 

fi work in curriculum, 24086. 

Schools, Special : 

Advantages of, and desirability of provision 
for Scotland, 23992 (page 193, 
col. 2), 24043. 

Difficulty of provision in rural places, 

24080. 
Class of child in—possibility that schools 
may be shunned by better class 
‘4 parents and left to children of very low 
type, 23992 (page 193, col. 2). 
Training Schools (Boarding Schools) : 
Advantages of, 24039, 24045. 
Not suitable for all children, re- 
quiring special training, 24088. 
Larbert and Baldovan: 

Age of detention in—action of 
Lunacy Board in 1876 as 
to, 23992 (page 193, col. 
2), 24000, 24059. 

Present practice as to age of 
detention, 24004. 

Certification for detention in 

Larbert, question as to, 24014. 

Results, possible, of training in, 24040. 

Settlement, Law of, 23992 (page 193, col. 2) 
24051. 


Women, protection of, special necessity for, 
23996. 
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MACKENZIE, W. Leslie, m.4., M.D., D.P.H., M.R.C.P.E., 
F.B.S.E., Member of the Local Government Board 
for Scotland (see Questions 23272-23427). 


CoMMISSION AND COMMITTEES : 
Medical inspection of school children, suggestions 
as to, made by, 23417. 
Scotch Commissions, see title Scotland, subheading 
Commissions and Committees. 


Dracnosts, rules as to, laid down by Dr. Ley, 23272 
(page 155, col. 1). 
GERMANY : 
Medical inspection of school children at Wies- 
baden and Nuremburg, 23418. 
Number of feeble-minded and imbecile school 
children in Wiesbaden, 23272 (page 154, 
col. 1). 
Nuremburg Congress 1904 : 
Ley, Dr., paper read by, 23272 (page 154, 
col. 2). 
Schools, Special, advantages of as com- 
pared with special classes, decision 
as to, 23272 (page 155, col. 1). 


Jey, Dr., cited as to importance of medical exami- 
nation of school children and classification of 
defectives, 23272 (page 154, col. 2), 23276. 


Morton, Mr., Evidence of, reference to, 23291. 
QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 23272 (page 153, col. 1). 


Scotland: 


Act of Parliament : 

Poor Law Act 1845, admission of mild 
defectives into poor-houses under 
23371. 

Asylums : 

Authority for, 23425. 

Public attitude towards asylum treatment, 
23272 (page 155), 23374. 

Authority : 

Co-operation of central Lunacy Board 
and Local Government Board and local 
authorities, 23292 (page 155 col. 2), 
23425. 

Bill promoted by Glasgow Corporation for 
detention of feeble-minded in poor-houses, 
23293. 

Carswell, Dr., evidence of, reference to, 23292 
(page 155, col. 2). 

Certification, views as to, 23294, 23376. 

Classification of mental defectives, importance 
of, 23272 (page 154, col. 2, and 155, col. 1), 
23289, 23345, 23359. 

Commissions and Committees : 

Physical Training (Scotland), Royal Com- 

mission on: 

Medical inspection of school children 
advocated by, 23417. 

Report by Dr. Mackenzie on condition of 
school children, 23272 (page 153, 
col. 1), 23300. 

Poor Law medical relief, Departmental 

Committee on: 

Asylum “stigma,” evidence of Poor 
Law inspector as to, 23375. 
Observation wards, recommendation 
as to, 23272 (page 156, col. 1). 

Dundee, number of defective school children in, 
23272 (page 154, col. 1). 

Edinburgh, school children in: ; 

_ Number of “defective” and “dull” 
children, and description of cases, 
23272 (page 153, col. 2 and 154, col. 1), 
23394. 

Medical Inspection of, 23273, 23296. 

Schools, special, provision contemplated, 
23282. 

Feeble-minded : 

Authority for, suggestions as to, 23425. 

Certification : 

Absence of any scheme for segregation, 
probable effect of, 23376. 

Procedure advocated, 23294, 
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Scotland—cont. 
Feeble-minded—cont. 


Detention, views: as to, 23272 (page 155, 

. col. 2), 23276, 23279, 23359, 23376. 

Education . authorities, attitude on 
this question, 23281. 

Prevention of propagation, detention 
for, probable diffieulty of, 23359. 

Glasgow, see that subheading. 

Industrial schools, see that subheading. 

Number of feeble-minded. and imbecile 

school children in Scotland, 23272, 

(pages 153 and 154). 

Poor houses, detention in, see subheading 

Poor Houses. 

Recovery and amelioration, extent possible 

23272 (page 155, col. 1), 23276. 

Glasgow : 
Feeble-minded children: 
Classification, necessity for, 23272 (page 
154, col. 2). 
Number of defective school-children in, 
23272 (page 154, col. 1). 
Schools—special for : 
Curriculum—possibility of over- 
pressure, etc., 23272 (page 155, 
col. 1), 23310. 

Sole special day-schools in Scot- 
land, 23282. 

Medical examination of school-children, 

practice as to, 23272 (page 154, col. 2) 

Poor Houses : 

Barnhill Poor House, lunatics in : 
Good treatment of, 23331. 
Inspection not practised by Lunacy 

Commissioners, 23342. 

Bill promoted by Corporation for deal- 
ing with feeble-minded in poor 
houses, 23293. 

Improvement in treatment of paupers 
in, 23272 (page 155, col. 2). 

Industrial Schools : 

Exclusion of feeble-minded children from, 

23408. 

Extension of this system to feeble-minded 
children, views as to whether 
desirable, 23283, 23347, 23413. 

Grant from Government, views as to, 
23288. 

Médical Inspection of school children : 
Carried out by witness, 23272 (pages 153 
and 154). 
Suggestions as to, 23272 (page 154, col. 2), 
re) 23276, 23289, 23417. 
Appointment of medical officer for, 
should be in hands of education 
authorities, 23419. - 
Cost, 23418. 
Poor Houses : 

Admission to, regulation as to certificate 

as to mental condition, 23272 (page 158, 

col. 1), 23370. 

Feeble-minded in : 

Classification advocated, 
155, col. 1). 

Improvement in condition of keeping, 
23272 (page 155, col. 2). 

Objections to, 23291. 

Transfer would be possible, in event 
of fully co-related organisation for 
provision for the feeble-minded, 
23272 (page 155, col. 2), 

Glasgow, see that subheading. 

Ins-and-Outs, detention of, views as to, 

23272 (page 155, col. 2), 23292. 

Lunatics, detention in, 23327, 23331, 23335. 
23368. 

Authority for, 23335, 23369, 23378, 
23381. 

Certification of *toublesome cases, and 
transfer to an asylum, 23333. 

Classification, importance of, 23272 
(page 155, col. 2), 23337. 
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F.R.S.E., ete.—cont. 


Scotland—cont. 
Poor Houses—cont. 
Lunatics—cont. 


Inspection, question as to, 23339. 

Illegality of detention in poor houses 
not possessing special lunatic wards, 
23328, 23370. 

Medical inspection advocated, 23344. 

Observation Wards : 

Accommodation in—regulations as to 
cubic space, 23272 (page 156), 
23382. 

Admission to, conditions of, class of 
case suitable for admission, etc.,. 
23292 (pages 155, col. 2, and 157,. 
cols. 1 and 2), 23352, 23353, 23370, 
23422. 

Certification of persons sent to, 23272 
(page 158, col. 1), 23355, 23422. 

Comparison with London County Coun- 
cil Receiving Homes, 23373. 

Distinct from lunatic wards, 23369. 

Establishment only contemplated in 
places which fulfil conditions laid 
down in Local Government Board 
Memorandum, 23366. 

Regulations as to, drawn up by Local 
Government Board and Lunacy 
Commissioners, 23272 (page 155, 
cols. 1 and 2, and page 156), 23422. 

Schools, Special : 

Advantages of, importance of separating 
feeble-minded from normal children, etc., 
23272 (page 155, col. 1), 23305. 23309, 
23313, 23315, 23361, 23391. 

Class of child suitable for admission to, 
23320. 

Classification in, importance of, 
(page 154, col. 2). 

Diagnosis of feeble-mindedness facilitated 
by, 23363. 

at conditions, 23272 (page 155, col. 


23272 


i: Schools (Boarding-schools) : 
Authority to establish should not be 
School Boards, 23323, 23397. 
Requirements of defective children 
cannot be met by day schools 
only, 23319. 


SwITZERLAND: c x 


Number of feeble-minded and imbecile children 
in Zurich, 23272 (page 154, col. 1). 


McNAUGHTAN, John, m.p., Medical Superientendent 
Criminal Lunatic Asylum, Superintendent State: 
Inebriate Reformatory and Medical Officer 


H.M. Prison, Perth (see Questions 24962- 
25035). 
' QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 24962 and 24963 (pagé 
265, col. 1). 
Scotland: 


Acts of Parliament: 

Lunacy (Scotland) Act, 1857, Section 89, res- 

toration of use of, advocated, 24984. 
Asylums : 

Discharge of-unrecovered cases from: pre- 
vention by medical examination and 
detention on sheriff's warrant, ad- 
vocated, 25003. 

Transfer of criminal nates to: restora- 
tion of Section 89 of Lunacy (Scotland) 
Act, 1857, advocated, 24984. 

Transfer of cases from to Perth Criminal 
Lunatic Asylum, 24981. 

Certification : 

Criminal feeble-minded, see that subheading. 

Return or question of certificate, Witness 
has no experience of, 24970. 
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MoNAUGHTAN, Jouy, m.p.—cont. 
Scotland—cont. 


Criminal feeble-minded and habitual offenders : 
Absence of suitable method of dealing with 
habitual offenders ; feeble-mindedness 
of this class, 24963 (pages 265, col. 2, 
266, col. 1), 25010. 

Certification and detention, suggestions as 
to, 24963 (page 266, cols. 1 and 2), 

24992, 24998, 25015. 
Cases showing necessity for detention, 


24992, 
Cost of, should be defrayed by local 
F authority, 24976. 
Institutions for detention. State asylum 
or labour colony advocated, 
24963 (page 266), 24972. 
Accommodation—amount required, 


25018, 25030. 
Authority for, State advocated as, 
24973. 
Classification in, importance of, 24963 
(page 266, col. 2). 
Cost of: payments by local authori- 
ties, advocated, 24976. 
Discharge, conditional, advocated, 
24963 (page 266, col. 2). 
Work must be provided for inmates, 
24963 (page 266, col. 2). 
Number of feeble-minded criminals, esti- 
mate of, 25018, 25030. 
Perth Criminal Lunatic Asylum, see that 
subheading. 
Feeble-minded : 
Criminal feeble-mindea, see that subheading. 
Detention in poor-houses, powers of, advo- 
eated, 25021, 25031. 
In certified wards, 25032. 
¥nebriate Reformatories, feeble-minded in: 
Number of, 24963 (page 266, col. 1), 25026. 
Relapse into crime after discharge, 24963 
(page 266, col. 1). 
Perth Criminal Lunatic Asylum: 
Classification of inmates, 24964, 
Discharged cases from asylums sent to, 
.~ 24981. 
Criminal feeble-minded in: 
Classification of, 24963 (page 265, col. 
Distinction made between certifi- 
able and uncertifiable cases, 
24966. 
Number of, 24963 (page 265, col. 2), 
25007. 
Criminal Lunatics : 
Method of dealing with, and numbers 
dealt with during past three years, 
24963 (page 265, col. 1). 

Return of cases after discharge, 24963 
(page 265, col. 1), 24992. 
Ynebriates in, 24963 (pages 265 and 266). 
Morally insane in, characteristics of, 24963 

(page 265, col. 1). 
Houses, detention of feeble-minded in, 
powers of, advocated, 25021, 25031. 
In certified wards, 25032. 


Poor 


WACPHERSON, Dr. Charles, Deputy-Commissioner 
in Lunacy for Scotland (see Questions 21499- 


21644). 
. BELGIUM : 
Gheel, boarding-out system at, 21503, 21606. 
CaRSWELL, Mr., Evidence of, reference to, 21618. 


Enetanp: Adoption of boarding-out on similar 
lines to Scotch system, views as to whether 
desirable, 21500 (page 47, col. 2), 21587, 21605. 


Frerepmnec, judicious, in early childhood, possible 
effeet of in reducing imbecility, 21500 (page 47, 
col. 1), 21564, 21567. 
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MACPHERSON, Dr. CHarLEs—cone. 
HEREDITY : 
Cause of mental defect, difficulty in preving, 
21500 (page 47, col. 2). d 
Detention for prevention of propagation, diffi- 
culty of, 21500 (page 47, col. 2). 
LENG rH OF Lire of mental defectives, 21629. 
QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 21499. 


Scotland, Lunacy in: 
Asylums : 
Adequacy of present accommodation, 21550, 
21576. 
Boarding-out, number of cases in asylums 
suitable for, 21594, 21600. 
Deficiency in formerly, resulted in boarding- 
out, 21500 (page 45, col. 1), 21580. 
Hospital treatment, number of cases re- 
quiring, 21595. 
Boarding-out : 
Account, general, of the system, 21530 
(page 45, et seq.) 
Acts of Parliament referring to : 
Lunacy Act 1857, 21500. 
Lunacy Act 1862, 21500 (page 45, 
col. 1). 
Advantages of, summary of, 21500 (page 
47, col. 1), 21555. 
Authority for, 21500 (pages 45, col. 2, and 46, 
col. 1), 21575. 
Caithness and Peebles, numbers boarded 
out in, 21590 (page 46, col. 2), 21572. 
Certification of cases boarded-out for gain, 
21536, 21632. 
Children of guardians, effect of on, 21555. 
Class of cases, extent of deficiency, etc., 
21500 (page 46, col. 1), 21537. 
Cost of : 
As compared with maintenance in 
asylums, 21500 (page 47, col. 1), 
21530, 21560, 21602. 
Amount of payment to guardians, 
21520. 
Difficulty in finding homes ceases as people 
; become familiarised with the idea, 21500 
. (page 46, col. 2), 21524, 21585. 
Death rate as compared with death-rate 
i * in institutions, 21500 (page 47, col. 1). 
Extension of system, possibility for, 21585. 
Food and clothing provided, quality of, 
21561. 
Inspection and supervision, 21500 (page 
45, col. 2), 21506, 21643. > 
Method of collecting cases and of bringing 
them under private care, 21500 (page 
45, col. 2), 21525. 


Non-pauper and middle-class patients, 

21592. 
Number of cases boarded out, 21500 
(page 45, col. 2; and page 46, 


col. 1), 21546. 
Decrease in percentage of, 21,548. 
Variations in number in different locali- 
ties, 21500 (page 46, col. 2), 
21572. 
Number of specially licensed houses, 
21500 (page 45, col. 2). 
Number of cases that may be boarded 
in one house, 21514. 
Objections, alleged, to system, 
of, 21500 (page 47, col. 1). 
Period that the system has been practised, 
21581. 
Popularity of the system, 21583. 
Proportion of cases suitable for boarding- 
out, 21500 (page 46, col. 2). 
Qualities most important in guardians 
and houses, 21500 (pages 4, col. 
1; and page 46, cols. 1 and 2), 
21588, 21642. 
Large Towns, unsuitability of, 
21,500 (page 46, col. 2), 21,501. 
Method of selection of guardians, 
21531. 
Relatives less 
strangers, 21639. 
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MACPHERSON, Dr. CHARLES—cont. 
Scotland—cont. 


MACPHERSON, Joun, M.D.—coné, 
Scotland—cont. 


Boarding-out—cont. 


Sexes, separation and protection, 21517. 
Treatment, regulations as to, 21514. 
Women : 

Evil resulting to, rarity of: number of 
cases of women boarded out 
having illegitimate palate 21500 
(page 47, col. 1). 

Type of home most suitable for, 
21500 (page 46, col. 2). 

‘Work carried on by patients, advantage of 
~~ to guardians, 21500 (pages 46, 
col. 2, and 47, col. 1), 21556. 

Small commercial value of, and impro- 
bability that these cases could earn 
their food in an_ institution, 
21511, 21539. : 

Certification : 
Boarded-out cases, 21536, 21632. 
Liberal practice as to, in Scotland, 21500 

(page 46, col. 1), 21610. 

Private cases (cases living in their own 
homes) not certified, 21615, 21620. 

Absence of any supervision for such 

cases except by their own families, 
Fe 21623. 

Number of such cases, question as to, 

21628. 
Detention: of feeble-minded ‘not advocated, 
21500 (page 47, col. 2), 21510, 21544. 
Glasgow : 
Number of feeble-minded bhildben in, and 
proportion to total school population, 
21618. 
Schools, special. 
Classs of case in, 21608. 
Certification of these cases after 
leaving school, extent to which 
probable, 21611, 21615. 
Parents, advicé to, as to proper feeding of 
children, question whether County Council 
have taken any action as to, 21569. 
Schools, special : 
Advantages of,’ and of early training in, 
21500 (page 47, col. 1). ~ 
Glasgow, see that subheading. 


MACPHERSON, John, m.v., one of the Commissioners 
in Lunacy, for, Scotland (see Questions, 21197- 
21396). 

BrrtH-Rate among the 2k RE 21291. 

CorENHAGEN HospitaL, observation wards in, 21198 
(page 34, col. 2). 

CRIMINALS, habitual, medical examination of, ad- 
yocated, 21198 (page 32, col. 2), 21245. 

DEFINITION and classification of mental defectives, 
by Royal College of Physicians, 21313. 

GERMANY, asylums of village type adopted in, 21198 
(page 33, col. 2). 

HEREDITY : 

Cause of feeble-mindedness, extent to which 
operative as, views as to, 21202, 21283, 
21292. 

Detention or other methods of preventing 
propagation, unjustifiability of, 21198 (page 
30, col. 2), 20204, 21283. 

Scotland, lunacy in: 

Acts of Parliament referring to: 

Amendment of lunacy law to bring certain 
classes. under lunacy administration, 
advocated, 21198 (page 34, col. 2). 

Criminal Lunatics Amendment Act, Section 
6, discharge of cases under, 21347. 

Lunacy Acts: 

All persons of unsound mind dealt with 
under, 21198 (page 29, col. 1). 

Moral imbeciles,/detention under terms 
similar to those of Section 89, ad- 
vocated, 21386. , 

“ Recovery,” use of the word, in Section 
17 of Act of 1862, 21232, 


Acts of Parliament referring to—conl. 


Poor Law Act, right of parent under to 
appeal in cases of failure of parish 
councils to deal with imbecile children, 

21353. 

Administration of estates: authority of Lunacy . 
Commissioners as to wards under judiciab 
factors, 21198 (page 29, col. 2). 

Asylums : 

Aberdeen Asylum, Kingseat : 

Cost of, 21255. 
Village type adopted, 21198 (page ‘33, 
col. 2). »- 

Buildings and plans, powers of District 
Board as to, question as to, 21375. 

Cost of : 

Maintenance, cost of, 21264. 
Reduction by work of inmates, 
question as to, 21274, 
Provision cost of, variations in and 
tendency to extravagance, 21255, 
21258 

Criminal lunatics, reluctance of authorities: 
to receive, and early discharge of, 
21198 (page 31, cols. 1 and 32, col. 1),. 
21343, 21347. 

Discharge from, regulations as to, 21228, 

21339, 21347, 21372: 
Re-admissions, 21235, 21373. 
Report of Lunacy Commissioners or 
discharge of unrecovered cases to 
private care, 21228 

Glasgow District Asylum, Woodilee, pro- 
vision for imbecile children 2, 21198 
(page 31, col. 1) 

Govan asylum, cost of and date at whiclr 
erected, 21257, 21375 

Imbeciles, number of in, 21198 (page 30, 
col. 1) 

Number of lunatics in, 21198 (page 29, col- 
2) 

Parochial Asylums 
Cost. of, as compared with county 

asylums, 21267 ° 
Staff, of, 21268 

Riccartsbar, work carried on by inmates, 
21275 

Voluntary inmates, authority for, 21198. 
(page 29, col. 2). 

Authority : 

Education authority, provision of training 
schools for feeble-minded children by, 
not advocated, 21360. 

Lunacy Commissioners most suitable as, 
21227, 21362, 21377. 

Pauper lunatics, authority for, 21198 (page 
29, col. 1), 21227. 

Single authority for all classes of mentak 
defectives, advantages of, 21301, 21318, 
21363. 

Uncertified persons of unsound mind coming 
under general Board of Lunacy, 21198 
(page 29, col. 2). 

Boarding-out ind Private care: 

Authority for, 21198 (page 29, col. 1) 21394. 

Class of case, 21198 (page 30, col. 1). 

Certificate net required for cases kept in their 
own homes, 21309. 

Incipient and temporary cases, certificate 
not required for, 21391. 

Number of cases, returns as to, 21198 ( page 29, 
col. 2, and 30, col. 1). 

Causes of insanity not reported on by Scotch 

Lunacy Commissioners, 21199. 

Certification : 

Incipient or temporary insanity, certifica- 
tion unnecessary in cases of, 21391. 
Tests for necessity of, suggestions as to, 
and as to wider recognition of conduct 
as a test, 21198 (pages 29, col. 1 and 34. 

el, 2), 21303. 

(See also subheadings Criminal Feeble-minded 

and Feeble-minded). . 
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MACPHERSON, Joun, m.p.—cort. 


Scotland—cont. 


_ Criminal feeble-minded and moral imbeciles : 
Absence of adequate and suitable provision 
for, 21198 (page 31, col. 1 and 82, col. 1). 
Asylums : 
Class suitable for admission to, 21198 
(page 32, col. 1). 
Reluctance of authorities to admit, and 
early discharge of, 21198 (page 31, 
col. 1 and 382, col. 1), 21343, 21347. 
Certification of, views as to, 21198 (page 
32, col. 1 and 33, col. 1), 21384, 21386. 
. Classification of, 21198 (page 31, col. 1 and 
32, col. 1). 
Institution of Colony or Village asylum 
type, detention in advocated, 21198 
(page 32, col. 1, 33, col. 1, 34; 
col. 2), 21246, 21335. 
Authority for, Lunacy Commissioners 
advocated as, 21198 (page 33, 
[Sephe = 1): 
Period of detention, 21247. 
Number of habitual criminals, returns 
showing, 21198 (page 29, col. 2 and 
32; col. 1 and 2), 21239. 
“teeble-minded and Imbecile : 
Absence of adequate provision and 
suggestions as to better provision, 
21198 (page 34, c¢:1. 2), 21315, 
21222. 
Number accommodated, and number 
requiring accommodation, 21198 
(page 30, col. 1), 21320. 
“Ata, of Parliament, new, required for, 
4 views as to, 21198 (page 30, cols. 1 and 
aS ser ¥ 2), 
». Asylums for imbeciles, provision ee 
21321, 21322. 
Accommodation required, 21329, 
- Authority for, 21227, 21362. 
Parish Councils, compulsion on as to care 
of all neglected educable imbeciles 
advocated, 21198 (pages 30, col. 2 
and 31, ‘col. 1; and 34, col. 2), 
21323. 
-. Attitude of councils as to provision 
: for imbeciles, question as to, 21350. 
Certification of, 21387, 21365. 
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MACPHERSON, Jom; m.d—cont, 9 EE 


Teed 4220) Sa 


Scotland—cont. | ‘ 
_ Medical examination of all neglected cases, and 
oy 3° of all chabitual offenders advocated, 21198 
(page 34, col, 2). 
Lis Number of insane in Scotland, return showing, 
21198 (page 29, col. 2). 
“Out-door relief, 21225. 
peta awee: number registered, 21220. 
Poor-Houses : 
Imbecile. and epileptics in ordinary wards, 
21198 (page 33, col. 2), 21216, 21218. 
Lunatic wards, number of cases in, return 
’ showing, 21198 (page 29, col. 2). 
Observation wards, cases in, under authority 
of Lunacy Board, 21198 (page 29, ect. 2.) 
Vagrants, feeble-minded. detention ad- 
ST 3 ‘voeated, 21198 (page 34, col. 2). 
bee Subeiis (training-schools) for feeble-minded and 
imbecile: children : 
Additional provision advocated, 21198 
(page 30, col..2, and 34, col. 2), 21319. 
Admission, difficulties of, 21198 (page 30, 
col. 2). 
After-eare, necessity for, 21198 (page 31, 


BOALS {guy} col. 1); 21287. 


af { 2atha 2OUS. 
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rdw ors SVarbert; 


Age of detention in, 21198 (page 31, col. 1). 

oo retention of, not Edyconted: 
S21338k ** 

Autilaitty for, 21198 (page 29, col. 2) 

Baldovan, ‘accommodation at, inadequacy 

of, 21198 (page'30, col. 2). 

He « Certificates for detention in, 21333. 

Cost of maintenance, 21198 (page 30, col. 2). 
Defrayéd out of charitable funds, 21198 

(page 30, col. 2). 


42 ROGLECLE. 


accommodation at, inadequacy 
ESR A) AOR ZENISA page 29, col. 2). 
if : Aor Number of ‘schools, and number of children 


Detention or ot' er form of supervision ~ 


unnecessary except in case of neglect, 
21198 (pages 29, col. 1, 30, cols. 1 and 
2, and 34, col. 2), 21382. 
Number of, return as to, 21198 (page 30, 
col. 1). 
Out-door Relief, cases receiving, authority 
; for, 21227 
Sani Poor-Houses : 
Imbeciles and epileptics in, in ordinary 
21198 (page 33, Col. 2); 
21216, 21218. 
Yagrants, feeble-minded, suggestion as 
to detention of, 21198. ‘(page 34, 


RRUINitg 3 . col. 2). 


Schools, see that subheading. 
Women, detention of, suggestion as to, 
21198 (page 34, col. 1). 
Glasgow : 
Asylums, provision for imbecile children in, 
21198 (page 31, col. 1). 
Schools, special for imbecile children in, 
21360. 
Grant-in-aid for pauper lunatics, 21198 (page 30, 
Biase 5 col. 1). 
bas a Amount for children in schools, 
30, col. 2). 
‘Heredity, statistics for Island of Barra, 21207, 
21297, 
Hospitals, observation wards, provision ad- 
; vocated, 21198 (page 34, col. 2). 
~ Inebriates : 
Control, necessity for, 21198 (page 34, col. 1). 
21242, 
Number of, 21239, me 
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21198 (page 


e& 


accommodated, 21198 (page 29, col. pe 
BHO os wo @nd’ 30; cols 1 and 2). 
Part authorities under no obligation ‘i 
send children to, 21198 (page 30, col. 2). 
Women, detentioa of, suggest'ons as to, 21198 
(page 34, ¢ 1.'1). 
“SSpmnck, MR, evidence of, reference to, 21301, 21333, 
21301. — + 
VAGRANTS, habitual, low order. of intelligence, 21198 
“(page 33, col. 2). 


+ WoRK, that can be carried on by. feeble-minded in 
Feit: institutions, and extent to which they can be 


self-supporting, 21368. , 


MATHESON, Robert E.,. LL.D.,;- Registrar-General for 


cay ay Ireland (see Questions 22853-22997). 
AMERICA : 
. .,Jrish lunatics sent back to Ireland from, 22881 
(page 127, col. 1), 22893. 
ENGLAND : 
Act of Parliament: 15 George IIT., c. 37, marriage 
of lunatics, prohibition of, 22895. 
Census Returns as to Lunacy: 
“* Feeble-minded,” introduction of the term, 
\ 22887. 
vcatl <° Number of lunatics, and increase in lunacy, 
a comparison with Ireland, 22871, 22881 
(pages 126 and 127), 22892. 
.. » Reliability of statistics, circumstances affect 
ing, 22857, 22887, 


Ireland: 
Acts of Parliament : 
51 George III., marriage of lunatics and 
idiots, prohibition, 22873, 22894. 
pt Amendment suggested, 22873. 
+P, 7 & 8 Victoria, c. 81. 
SOM iat Marriage of lunatics and idiots, por ers 
pietoun eo of - Registrar-Genezal to prohibit, 
; 22900. 
Marriage of minors when parent or 
Ot tg Bg guardian is, non compos meniis, 
- Ly -22882, 


a ee tetas Aliens Act, does not. prevent landing of 
<a bs “Tunatie British subjects in Ireland, 
i oe 22881, ‘ 
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Ireland—cont. 
Acts of Parliamcnt—cont. 

Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1885, 
strengthening of, for protection of the 
feeble-minded, advocated, 22878, 22925. 

Asylums : 

Admission to, test of suitabiliy for, 22952. 

Protection of patients from assault and 
injury by custodians, 22927. 

Causes of mental defect, 22874, 22893, 22894. 

Table showing, 22872 (page 124). 

Census : 

Collection of Returns, method of, 22858, 
22888, 22973, 22975. 

Feeble-minded and imbeciles not included: 
Term ‘“feeble-minded” not used, 

22859, 22868, 22883, 22946. 

Witness would object to introduction 

of the term, 22887. 

Form served upon occupier in 1901, question 
as to, 22883. 

[diots, returns as to: 

Age of idiots, table showing, 22872 
(page 125). 

Number of cases under 15, question 
as to reliability on this point, 
22957, 22983. 
Cause of the disease, table showing, 
22872 (page 124). 
Education, condition, as to, table show- 
ing, 22872 (page 125). 

Geographical distribution in 1901, table 

- showing, 22863. 

Marriages of, table showing, 22872 (page 

125). 

Number of, in asylums, in workhouses 
and at large, and proportion 
to population, Return as to, 
22856 (page 122), 22866, 22949. 

Increase in numbers, 22869. 

Lunatics . 

Number of at large in custody of friends 
in workhouses and in asylums, 
and proportion to population, 
Tables showing, 22856 (page 
122), 22866, 22881, 22891. 

Increase in, 22869, 22890. 

Reliability of Irish Census returns, 22857, 
22888, 22946, 22957, 22983. 

Sexes, proportion of, in lunacy and idiocy, 
tables showing, 22856 (page 122), 22863, 
22872 (pages 124 and 125). 

Detention of harmless cases, unnecessary, 22952. 
Emigrants, Irish, who have become lunatics in 

other countries, 22879, 22881 (page 127), 

22893. 

Heredity as a cause of mental defect, 22874, 

22893. 

Tdiots : 

Census returns, see that subheading. 

Detention of harmless cases, unnecessary, 
22952. 

Marriage, see that subheading. 

Number of children requiring institutional 
care, question as to, 22957, 22967, 
22983. 

Inebriety, in relation to increase in lunacy, 22893. 
Lunatics : ; 

Census returns, see that subheading. 

Marriage of, see that subheading. 

Marriage of lunatics and idiots, prohibition of, 

22873, 22894, 22901. 

Limitation of prohibition, 22916. 

Lucid intervals, marriage during, amend- 
ment of law as to, advocated, 22873. 

Suggestions as to prohibition of marriage of 
any person who has been detained as a 
lunatic, except by permission of the 
Lord Chancellor, 22919, 22921, 22923. 

Marriage of minors when parent or guardian 
is non compos mentis, amendment of law 

as to advocated, 22882, 
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MATHESON, Roserr E., Lu.p.—cont. 


Ireland—con’. 
Women, feeble-minded : 
Protection, special necessity for, 22878, 
22925. ; 
Number of cases of assault in Ireland, 
question as to, 22925. 
Workhouse maternity wards, women in, 
22878, 


QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 22853, 22854, 
ScoTLAND :. Census returns as to lunacy: 


Number of lunatics and proportion to population, 
22871, 22881 (pages 126 and 127). 

** Feeble-minded”’ included, return not com: 
parable with Irish returns, 22968, 22997 


MONTEAGLE, MISS LILY, Head-mistress of Bridge- 
ton Special School, Glasgow, for Physically and 
Mentally Defective Children (see Questions, 
24924-25035.) 


QuALIFICATIONS of Witness, 24924 (page 263, col. 1), 


Scotland : 
Glasgow, feeble-minded children in: 

Number of, requiring Institutional Training, 
24942. 

Parents, removal of children from schools 
at age of 14, 24924 (page 263, col. 1}, 
24947. 

Schools, ordinary elementary, number of 
children in, 24946. 

Schools, special, and special classes : 
Account, general, of, 24924. 
Accommodation—Number of children 

provided for, and number requiring 
provision, 24924 (page 263, caf. 1). 
After-care, necessity for, 24933. 
Class of child in, 24924 (page 263, col. 1). 
Exclusion of imbecile children: 
parents advised to send them 
to institutions, 24924 {page 
; 263, col. 1), 24938. 
oh Classification in, 24925. 
Cost of, 24924 (page 264, col. 1). 
Curriculum and Time-Table, 
(page 263, col. 2). ° 
Distance from school preventing child- 
ren from attending, 24924 (page 264, 
col. 1). 
Feeding of children, importance of: 
bad and insufficient feeding in own 
homes, 24924 (page 264, col. 1). 
ft Number of children allotted to each 
teacher, 24924 (page 263, col. 1). 
ef Number of special scheols and classes, 
24924 (page 263, col. 1). 
Records of progress kept by teachers, 
2 sae 24924 (page 263 col. 2). 
: Results of training in, 24924 (page 263 
4 col. 1), 24925, 
be Teachers, training and salaries, 24924 
bap (page 264, col. 1). 
Training schools (boarding schools), 
provision advocated, 24942, 24950. 
Industrial schools or special schools on lines of, 
for feeble-minded, provision advocated, 


24924 


24951. 
* Grant from Government would be required, 
‘ 24958. 


Labour colonies or homes, work that might 
be carried on in, and value of special 
schools training for, 24934. 

Parents : 

Compulsion as to sending defective children 
to special schools advocated, 24924 
(page 263, col. 1). 

Removal of children from special schools 
at 14 years of age, 24924 (page 263, 
col. 1). 

Schools, Special : 

Age of admission and detention in, views 
as to, 24924 (page 263, col. 1). 

Baths, provision, importance of, 2492& 
(page 264, col. 1). 
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MONTEAGLE, Miss Lity—cont. 
Scotland—cont. 
Schools, Special—cont. 
Classification in, difficulty of, 24924 (page 
263, col. 2). 
Cost of : large grant should be given, 24924 
(page 264 col. 1). 
Curriculum, games, drill, etc., 24924 (page 
263 col. 2). 
Feeding of children, 24924 (page 264 col. 
1). 
Glasgow, sce that subheading. 
Results, probable, of training in, 24924 
(pages 263, cols. 1, and 2, 264, col. 2). 
Rewards, importance of, 24924 (page 263, 
col, 2). 
Training Schools (Boarding Schools) : 
Admission to Larbert rarely refused 
on plea of lack of accommodation, 
24940. 
Provision advocated, and cases suitable 
for, 24924 (page 264, col. 2). 


MOTION, James Russell, Inspector of the Poor to the 
Parish of Glasgow, and Clerk and Treasurer 
to the District Lunacy Board (see Questions 
21645-21857). 


Eneianp: Acts oF PARLIAMENT: 
Inebriates Act and Unemployed Act, unsuita- 
bility of for adoption in Scotland, 21777, 
217 16. 
German PENAL Cope, Clause 101, similar provision 
for England and Scotland advocated, 21836. 
QUALIFICATIONS of witness, 21645 (page 51, col. 1). 


Scotland, Lunacy in: 
Acts of Parliament— Criminal Law, Amendment 
of, for better protection of feeble-minded, 
question whether desirable, 21720. 
Asylums : 
Criminal lunatics, detention in, objections 
2 i to, 21645 (page 53, col. 2), 21784. 
Observation wards, combination for pro- 
provision of, advocated, 21820. 
Authority : 
Criminal lunatics, authority for, 21791. 
Lunacy Board, General : 
Central inspecting authority for all 
mental defectives, advocated, 
21731. 
Demands of, not excessive, 21653, 
21734. 
Parish Councils, sole local authority for 
all mental defectives and for all paupers, 
21645 (page 51, col. 1, 52, col. 1 and 
53, col. 2), 21695, 21726, 21730, 21751. 
Single authority for all mental defectives, 
advantages of, 21645 (page 53, col. 2), 
; 21723. 
Bills : 
Detention of Poor Persons (Scotland) Bill, 
proposals of, 21645 (page 53, col. 1). 
Inebriates (Scotland) Act, Amendment of, 
Bill for, promoted by Glasgow Corpora- 
tion, 21645 (page 53, col. 2). 
Boarding out: 
Difficulty in finding homes ceases as people 
become familiar with idea, 21852. 
, Fife, arrangements in, 21851. 
ved Inspection of homes before cases are sent, 
21857. 
Method of ascertaining existence of cases 
of defectives kept in own homes, 21809. 
Special homes not built, 21856. 
Certification, procedure as to, 21645 (page 52, 
col. 1). 
Charitable enterprise : 
Little Sisters of the Poor, senile decay 
cases from Glasgow sent to, 21645 (page 
53, col. 1), 21829. 
x Provision for mental defectives by, not 
‘2 desirable, 21728. 
"patel Hi Economy of management, views as to, 
21730, 21751, 21829. 


MOTION, James Russett—cont. 
Scotland—cont. 


Criminal Lunatics : 
Asylums, district, detention in, objections 
to, 21645 (page 53, col. 2), 21784. 
Authority for should be same as for all 
other defectives, 21791. 
Petty offenders, detention in labour colonies 
advocated, 21645 (page 53, col. 2). 
Detention, suggestions as to: 
*TIns-and-outs”’ of poor houses 21645 
(pages 52, col. 2 and 53, col. 2), 21698, 
21704, 21710, 21761, 21767. 
Inebriates, habitual, 21645 (page 53, col. 2). 
Loathsome diseases, persons suffering from, 
21645 (page 53, col. 1). 
Petty offenders, 21645 (puge 53, col. 2.) 
Epileptics, provision for, 21825. 
Middle upper classes, questions as to, 21826. 
Evidence of witness refers entirely to paupers: 
in Scotland, 21795. 
Feeble-minded and Imbecile Children : 
Accommodation, inadequacy of, and sug- 
gestions as to additional provision. 
21645 (page 53, col. 1), 21735, 21749, 
21852, 21805. 
Baldoran, Glasgow children sent to : 
List of cases, 21645 (page 53, col. 2). 
Number sent, 21736. 
Payment for, 21754. 
Industrial School system in relation to, 
21797, 21802. 
Larbert : 
Accommodation, inerease required,. 
21735. 
Glasgow children sent to: 
List of cases, 21645 (page 53, col. 2). 
Number of children sent, 21736.. 
Payment for, 21754. 
Parents and relatives, see that subheading. 
Superintendent of institution for, medical 
man of administrative powers advo- 
cated as, 21745. 
(See also subheading Glasgow, sub-subhead ng 
Feeble-minded and Imbecile Children. 


Glasgow : 
Asylums : 

Epileptics, number in, 21645 (page 53,. 
col. 1). 

Feeble-minded and imbecile children,. 
homes for, attached to Woodilce 
asylum, see subheading Feeble- 
minded and imbecile children, sub-- 
subheading Home. 

Number of inmates, 21645 (page 52, col... 
1). 

Authorities : 
City Council, area of, 21701.. 
Parish Council : 
Area of, 21701. 
Distinct from City Council, 21700: 
Institutions controlled by, 21702. 
Blind asylum, number of cases in, and eost 
of to Parish Council, 21645 (page 53, 
col. 1). 


Boarding out: 
Cost of, 21645 (page 52, col. 1). 
Number of cases, return as to, 21645. 
(pages 52, col. 1, and 55). 

Cost of maintenance of lunatics; abstract 
of expenditure in 1903-1904 and 1°05.,,. 
21645 (page 55). 

Deaf and Dumb Institution, number of cases 
in and cost of to Parish Council, 21645 
(page 53, col. 1). 

Epileptics : 

Accommodation for, 21645 (page 53. 
col. 1), 21824. 

Misconduct of in Stobhill Infirmary, end 
consequent redistribution, 21643. 
(page 53, col. 1), 21691. 
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MOTION, James RussEuL—com. 


Scotland—coné. 
Glasgow—c nt. 


Feeble-Minded and Imbecile Children : 
Accommodation, amount required, 
21736 
Home or school for, attached to Wood- 
ilee Asylum, 21666. 
Cost of provision and mainten- 
ance, 21672, 21681, 21753, 
21756. 
List of cases admitted since Octo- 
ber 1900, 21645 (page 53, col. 
2). 
Number of children in, 21671,21736. 
Results of training, 21687. 
Number sent to institutions, 21736. 

Hospitals : 

Eastern District Hospital, observation 
ward in, 21645 (page 51, col. 2) 
and 52, col. 1), 21646, 21659, 21816, 

Number of, 21703. 

in lustrial Schools and Reformatories : 
Cost, question as to, 21799. 
Feeble-minded and imbecile children, 

exclusion from, 21797. 

Number of cases who became insane for 
first time during years 1903-4 and 1905, 
21645 (page 54). 

Population, 21645 (page 52, col. 1), 21740. 


Paupers: 

Cost of maintenance, 21645 (page 52, 
col. 1). 

Tostitutions in which paupers can be 
dealt with, 21645 (page 51, col. 1), 
21704. 

Number in, 21645 (page 52, col. 1). 

Number of applications on behalf of 
persons supposed to be insane for 
three years ending May 15th, 21645 
(page 54). 

Statement of persons who applied for 

_ relief for first time during year 
ending in May, 1905, giving nativ- 
ity and causation, 21645 (page 54), 
21712. 


Poor-houses : 
“ Tns-and-Outs ” : 
Ages, average mental condition and 
number of, 21645 (page 52, 
cols. 1 and 2). 
Cases cited, 21645 (page 52, col. 2). 
Detention advocated, 21645 (pages 
52, col. 2, and 53, col. 2), 21698, 
21704, 21710, 21761, 21767. 
Observation wards in, 21645 (page 51, 
col. 2). 
Senile decay cases, provision for in, 
advocated, 21645 (page 53, cols. 
1 and 2), 21780. 
VYomen coming to maternity wards, 
21712. 
Senile decay cases, provision for, 21645 (page 
53, col. 1), 21780, 21783. 
Cost of, 21829. 
Govan poor-house, ward for mental defectives in, 
21663. 


Inebriates : 

Authority for, objections to Town and 
County Councils as, 21772, 21776. 

Bill for Amendment of Inebriates (Scotland) 

Gi Act, 21645 (zage 53, col. 2). 

Cost of provision, 21773. 

Detention advocated, 21645 (page 53, col. 2), 
21839. 

Feeble-mindedness, frequency of, 21771. 
Penal offence, suggestion as to, 21834. 
Yndustrial and reformatory schools, exclusion of 

feeble-minded children from, 21797. 
Extension of the system to this class, views 
as to whether desirable, 21802. 
Inspector of the poor, status and duties of, 
21645 (page 51, cols. 1 and 2). 
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MOTION, Jamus RussELL—cont, reel al 


Scotland—cond. bank 
Labour colonies, classes suitable for doesnt in, 
21645 (page 52, col. 2, and 53, col. 2), 21711. 
Parents and relatives of mental defectives : 
., » . Application for removal of child to place of 
safety, 21809. 
Attitude of as to Poor Law Institutions, 
21812. 
Pauperisation not entailed by relief in respect 
of wife or children, 21645 (page 52, col. 1), 
21813, 21846. 
Perth Criminal Lunatic Asylum, criminal defec- 
. tives should be retained in, 21785. 
~Poor-houses : 
Accommodation, etc.: Vacancies in 1904, 
» Teturn as to, 21645 (page 53, col. 2). 
Glasgow, ‘see that’ subheading. 
. Ins-and-Outs: 
Detention advocated, 21645 (page 52, 
cols. 1 and 2), 21698, 21706, 21761, 
eosfpet) gh -QIT64, © 
Inebriates, habitual, 21645 (page 53, 
inh, 1 @eOben 
a)... {Land should be attached to town poor- 
houses, 21645 (page 53, col. 2). 
Lunatic: wards, extension of, this system 
advocated, 21663. 
Schools for training of imbscile children: 
Bildovan, Glasgow children sent to, 21645 
(page 53, col. 2), 21736, 2.754. 
 Larbert: re bs 
Accommodation, 
21735. 
Glasgow children sent ‘0, 21645 (page 
53, col. 2), 21736, 21754 
_ Scggertions as to provision of, 21645 
(page. 53,.. col: 4), 21735, 21745, 2174, 
state: dives wy 2880220 gr xs 
Wonery ‘Feeble- roe tioits wT 
Poor house maternity wards, number coming 
to, 21712. 
__ Protection, special necessity for, question 
~~ * ag to, and.as to number of feeble-minded 
women having illegitimate children, 
21718. fraud 
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increase required, 
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mas Sir Christopher, M.p.,: 13>, a President 
ae of; Royal. College , of Physicians of Ireland ; 
“Senior Physician of Mater Misericordize Hospital ; 
Consulting ani Visiting Physician to Central 
Lunatic Asylum, Dundrum, etc., etc. ‘(see 

+, Questions 22555-22640), . 
Causes of feeble-mindedness, general consideration 
of, 22555 (pages 102, cols. Land 2, and 103, col. 1). 


CRiTINISM; connection with mental defect, 22555 
(page 102, col. 1). 

CRICHTON-BROWNE, Sir J., evidence of, reference to, 
22555 (page 101, col. 2). 

Derrnrrion of various elasses'‘of mental defectives, 
22.555 (page , 101, ‘cols. 1'and 2). 


Dave. Hapre as cause of mental defect, 22555 (page 
f 2, col, ie 
nace Dr., evidence of, ‘references to, 22555 
(pages 102, col. 1; and 104,. col. 1). 


ENGLAND: vat 5 
Asylums :; L 
Oases sane while in asylum, and insane’ out, 
22.583. 
Darenth Asylum for Idiots, similar institu- 
ot tion, advocated for Ireland, 22555 
(pages 104, col. 1; and 106, cols. 1 and 2), 
: pee 22563. 
~ Parkhurst Prison, no institution similar to in 
Ireland, 22555 (page 105, col. 2). 
Schools, special, under Defective and Epilepti c 
Children Act, 1899, oe ‘similar institutions 
‘in Ireland, 2257 1 dd. 


ENVIRONMENT ,a8,..@ Cav’ 82 of feeble-mindedness, 
225505. (pages - 103, cols. Land 2; and 103, col. 1), 
Bs a 
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NIXON, Sim CuristoruEr, w.p., LL.D.—cont. 


EPILEpsy, hereditary connection with feeble-minded- 
ness, 22555 (page 102, cols. 1 and 2). 


Foop, unsuitable, as a cause of feeble- mindedness, 
22555 (page 102, col. 1). 


Hzrepiry anp Faminy History : 

Cause of mental defect, extent to which heredity 

is operative as, 22555 (pages 102, col. 1, and 
103, col. 2). 

Detention for prevention of propagation, views 
as to, 22555 (page 103, col. 2). 

Marriage in relation to mental defect, 22555 
(pages 102, col. 1, and 103, col. 2). 


Hyaimne, increased knowledge of, advantages 
arising from 22555 (page 102, col. 2). 


INEBRIETY, connection with mental defects, 22555 
(page 102, col. 1). 


Treland : 

Asylums : 

Cases sane in asylums, and insane outside, 
method of dealing with suggested, 
22583. 

Idiots, small number in, 22610. 

Youghal Auxiliary asylum, 22555 (pages 103, 
col. 2and 104, col. 1). 

Charitable enterprise, continuance of for pro- 
vision for mental defectives advocated, 
22555 (page 104, col. 2). 

Classification of mental defectives as certifiable 


and uncertifiable, undesirability of, 22614, 


22617. 

Commission, Royal, on blind, deaf, and dumb, 

1889 : 
Recommendation of with regard to Ireland, 
22555 (page 104, col. 1), 22560, 22565, 
22566, 22567. 
Report of Sir F, Maccabe as to number of 
feeble-minded uncared for in Ireland, 
22602. 
Committee, Vice-regal, on lunacy administration, 
22562. 
Cork County Council, provision of auxiliary 
asylum at Youghal, 22555 (page 103, col. 2, 
and 104, col. 1). 
Criminal fanatics and criminal feeble-minded : 
Asylums : 
County asylums, objections to detention 
of insane convicts to, 22555 (page 
105, col. 2), 22582, 22629, 22633. 
Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum : 
Accommodation, inadequacy of, for 
proper classification: im- 
provements proposed, 22555 
(page 104, col. 2). 

Class of case in, 22631. 

Habitual offenders, and criminal 
feeble-minded, provision for 
in, advocated, 22555 (page 105, 
col, 2), 22581. 

Number and classification of in- 
mates, 22555 (page 104, col. 2), 
22628. 

Classification of, 22555 (page 104, col. 2), 
22628. 

Habitual offenders and criminal feeble- 

minded, detention of advocated, 
22555, 22583. 

Judicial procedure suggested, 22576. 

Number of such cases, and extent of 
mental defect, 22593. 

Prisons, cases in: 

Malingering to secure transfer to 
asylums, 22555 (page 105, cols, 1 
and 2), 

Suitable cases for transfer to asylums, 
22555 (page 105, cols. 1 and 2). 

Imbeciles, idiots and feeble-minded : : 
Absence of suitable provision for, 22570, 

22602. 

Asylum for on lines of Darenth advocated, 

22555 (page 104; col. 1), 22563. 

Accommodation—large Peseeiton ad- 

vocated, 22563. , 


NIXON, Sie CurisropHer, M.D., LL.D. —cont, 


Treland—cont. 
Imbeciles, idiots and feeble-minded—cont.. 
Asylum for, ete.—cont, 


Authority for management—religious 
orders advocated as, 22555 (page 
104, col. 1), 22564, 

Grant, imperial, to, advocated, 22555 

; (page 104, col. 1), 22567, 22569. : 

‘ Religious services for different denomi- 

nations, 22563. 

Utilisation of disused workhouses as 
asylums, advocated, 22555 (page 
104, col. 1). 

Certification of feeble-minded, difficulties 
of and suggestions as to, 22613. 

Medical men should not be peponeia 
22615. 

Detention, views as a 22555 bore 103, 

i col. 2), 22637. 

Home for feeble-minded children, offer of 

Archbishop of Dublin as to, 22555 
(page 104, ‘col. 1). 

Institution on similar lines to Stewart 
Institution, advocated by Archbishop 
of Dublin, 22555 (page 104, col. 1), 22565. 

Labour colonies, suggestion as to, 22555 
(page 104, col. 1). 

Number of, outside workhouse, 22602. 

Sterilization, onjention, to, 22555 (page 103 
col, 2), 

Women : 

‘Detention advocated, 22555 (page 103, 
col, 2). 
Workhouses, see that subheading. 
Inebriates : 

Detention advocated, 22637. 

Feeble-mindedness of, 22636. 

Retreats, private, objections to, and sug- 
gestions as to abolition of unless properly 
inspected, 22588 

Lunatics : 

Definition of—all persons of unsound mind 
included in, 22607. 

Number of pauper lunatics, 22555 (page 103, 
col. 2), 22563, 

Religious orders, provision and control of institu- 

tions by, views as to, 22555 (page 104, col. 1). 

Schools, special : 

Absence of, in Ireland, 22571. 

Backward children, provision of special 
schools for, advocated, 22572. 

¥ orkhouses : 
imbeciles, lunatics, and feeble-minded in, 

22505 (page 103, col. 2), 22610. 

Certification not practised, 22600. 
Troublesome cases certified and 

transferred to asylum, 22601. 

Number of, 22555 (page 103, col. 2), 
22598. 

Objections to, and suggestions as to 
transfer, 22555 (page 103, col. 2), 
22563, 22570, 22612. 

Utilisation of disused workhouses as asylums 
for defectives, suggestion as to, 22555 
(page 104, col. 1). 

Women coming to maternity wards, deten- 
tion of, advocated, 22555 (page 103,. 
col, 2) 

Mora ImpBeciLeE and Moratty Insane, definition 
of, 22555 (page 101, col. 2). 

New Soutu WAtgs, habitual Criminals Act, indeter- 
minate sentence under, 22555, (page 105, col. 2), 
22578. 

PaRENTS: advice to mothers, suggestion as to, 
22555 (page 105, col. 2). 

PuysicaL DEGENERACY IN LarcE Towns and, its 
relation to mental defect, 22555 (page 102, 
col. 13; and 103, col. 1). 

QUALIFICATIONS of witness, 22555, 22626, 

ScHoots, over pressure in, as a cause of mental 
defect, 22555 (page 102, cols, 1 and 2), 
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SYPHILIS, connection with mental defect. 22555 (page 
102, cols. 1 and 2). 


‘TUBERCULOSIS as a cause of mental defect, 22555 
(page 102, col. 1). 

UrsperG Cotony, Bavaria, similar institution ad. 
vocated for Ireland, 22555 (page 104, col. 1). 


NORMAN, Conolly, r.r.c.p.1, Resident Medical 
Superintendent of Richmond District Lunatic 
Asylum, Dublin (see Questions 22763-22852). 

Courtenay, D., evidence of, reference to, 22827. 
ENGLAND: 


Asylums, discharge of unrecovered cases from, 
comments on by judge on Oxford Circuit, 
22818. 


GERMANY, family care system, success of, in, 22764 
(page 118, col. 1). 


Treland: 


Acts of Parliament ; 

Inebriates Act, period of detention under, 
22842, 

Local Government Act, 1889, admission 
of idiots and imbeciles to asylums, 
under, 22760 (page 117, col. 1). 

Lunacy Acts: 

8 and 9 Victoria c. 107, powers of 
Lord-Lieutenant under, to direct 
provision of provincial asylums, 
22764 (page 117, col. 2). 

30 and 31 Victoria (Dangerous Lunatics 

Act): 
Admission to. asylums 
22764 (page 117, col. 1). 
Discharge from asylums without 
certificate of recovery under, 
and suggestion as to amend- 
ment in this respect, 22818. 

38 and 39 Victoria, admission to asylums 
under, 22764 (page 117, col. 1). 

Poor Afflicted Persons Relief (Ireland) Act, 

1878 (41 and 42 Victoria). 

Powers of guardians under, to contract 
with asylums committees as to main- 
tenance of imbeciles, 22764 (page 
117, col. 2). 


under, 


A-ylums: 

Accommodation, inadequacy of, 22832. 

Cost of maintenance in, 22792, 

Discharge from, 22818, 22820. 

Inspection, periodical, of unrecovered 
cases by medical men, suggestion 
as to, 22823 

¥Yarms attached to, report on receipts and 
expenditure, 22846, 

Imbeciles and idiots in, 22764 (page 117, 

col. 1). 
Guardians, power of, to contract formain- 
tenance of, 22764 (page 117, col. 2) 
Special Asylum, provision for, advo- 
cated, see subheading Imbeciles, 
Feeble-minded and Idiots. 
Training, inadequacy of arrangement 
for, 22764 (page 117, col. 1) 

Inebriates, detention in, objections to, 
22833. 

Portrane Asy‘um : 

Class of case in, 22796. 
Farm attached to, receipts and ex- 
penditure, 22846, 

Provincial asylums, power of Lord-Lieuten- 
ant to direct provision of, 22764 (page 
117, col. 2). 

Richmond Asylum : 

Cost of maintenance reduction in, 
22802. 

Criminal feeble-minded and criminal 
lunatics, sent to, from prisons, 
22828. a 

Discharge from, certificate as to fitness 
for, 22813. 

Epileptics, number in, 22810, 
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NORMAN, CoNnouyy, F.R.0.P.L—coné, 
Ireland—cont. 
Asylums—cont. 
Richmond Asylum—cont. 


Imbeciles in, improvement under train- 
ing, cases showing, 22764 (page 117, 
col. 2), 
Inebriates in, 22833. 
Staff, nursing, number of, 22804. 
Work carried on by inmates, value 
of, 22783, 22791, 22797. 
Boarding-out (family care system), introduction 
advocated, 22764 (page 118, col. 1), 22770. 
Coumittees, Vice-regal, on Lunacy administra- 
tion, 22826. 
Criminal feeble-minded and criminal lunatics, 
number of, and views as to method of dealing 
. with, 22828. 
Epileptics, provision for advocated, 22809. 
Guardians’ powers to contract with asylum 
committees for maintenance of imbeciles, 
22764 (page 117, col. 2). 
Imbecile, feeble-minded and idiots : 
Absence of provision for, 22764 (page 117, 
col. 1), 22765 ; 22807. 
Asylums, detention in: 
‘Lunatic asylums, detention in, see 
subheading Asylums. 
Special asylums, provision advocated, 
22764 (page 117, col. 1), 22769, 
22773. 
Age limit, 22777. 
Classification in, 22764 (page 118, 
col. 1), 22774, 22779. 
Cost of, how to be defrayed, 
22764 (page 117, col. 2). 
Type of, modern asylums sug- 
gested as models, 22764 (page 
118, col. 1). 
Detention, views as to, 22764 (page 118, 
col. 1), 22770. 
Labour colonies for, question as to probable 
value of work of inmates, 22787. 
Places of detention, 22764 (page 117, col. 1). 
Number at large, decrease in, greater tend- 
ency to send their cases to asylums and 
workhouses, 22764 (page 117, col. 1). 
Recovery and amelioration, extent of under 
training, 22764 (pages 117, col. 2 and 
118, col. 1), 22770. 
Workhouses, see that subheading. 
Inebriates, habitual : 
Detention in institution other than an 
asylum advocated, 22837. 
Period of detention advocated, 22838. 
Number of, and mental quality of, 22833. 
Report of Irish Lunacy Commissioners, table 
showing receipts and expenditure of farms 
attached to asylums, 22846. 
Stewart institution, provision for imbeciles in, 
22764, 22767. 


Workhouses : 
Imbeciles and idiots in: 
Detention, absence of powers of, 


22764 (page 117, col. 1). 
Objections to, 22764 (page 117, col. 1). 
Nixon, Sir C., evidence of, reference to, 22826. 
ScorLaND, success of boarding-out system in, 22770. 


0’FARRELL, Sir G. Plunkett, m.4., m.v., Inspector of 
Lunatics, and of Lunatic Asylums in Ireland 
(see Questions 22080-22245. ) 
American Lunatic Asytums, proportion of Irish in, 
22083. 
ENGLAND : : 
Act of Parliament—Idiots Act, 1886, similar 
Act advocated for Ireland, 22159. 
Asylums : 
Idiot asylums, similar institutions advo- 
cated for Ireland, 22081 (page 78, col. 2). 
Number of patients in, statements as to, 
and comparison with number of epilep- 
tics and general paralytics in Irish 
asylums, 22081 (page 77). 





O’FARRELL, Sir G. PLunKeErt, M.A., M.D.—cont. 
Ireland: 


Acts of Parliament : 

land 2 Geo. IV., c. 33, sec. 5, regulations as 
to admission to asylums under, 22081 
(rage 75, col. 2). 

30 and 31 Victoria, cap. 118 (Dangerous 

Lunatics Act), admission to asylums 
under, 22081 (page 75, col. 2), 22155, 
22191, 22204. 

Application to feeble-minded women 
in workhouse maternity wards, 
not advocated, 22192. 

41 and 42 Victoria, cap. 60, powers of 
guardians under,to provide for reception 
of pauper idiots in suitable institutions, 
22081 (page 79, col. 1). 

61 and 62 Victoria, cap. 37, regulations as 
to admission to asylums under, 22081 
(page 75, col. 2). 

Irish Church Act, 1898, promises as to utili- 
sation of surplus fund, made at time of 


RR Som, a pati 


Local Government Act, Ireland, authority 
for building asylums, since passing of, 
22231. 

Private Asylums Act (1842) admission to 
private asylum under, 22081 (page 75, 
col. 2), 22157. 

Administration of Estate : 

Feeble-minded and Prodigal in Ireland, 
suggestions as to, 22081 (page 79, col. 2). 

Temporary incapacity for management of 
affairs, appointment of guardians of 

property and person in cases of, 22148. 
| Antrim, new asylum, cost of, 22100. 
: Army and Navy cases, authority for, 22239. 
) Asylums : 
: Accommodation, 22081 (page 75, col. 1). 
* Absence of adequate accommodation 
may lead to premature discharge, 
22166. 
Additional accommodation provided 
since 1890, 22100. 
Return showing extent of, and cost 
of provision, 22115. 
Admission, procedure as to, 22081 (page 75, 
col. 2), 22214, 
Compulsion as to reception of cases 
- sent under a magistrate’s warrant, 
22208. 
Emergency cases, 22150. 
Final admitting authority, 22206. 
Refusal of cases, 22204, 22210. 
Authority for building, 22199, 22231. 
Cost of provision, 22100, 22103, 22115. 
Criminal lunatic asylum, Dundrum, 22133. 
Discharge from, and number of re-com- 
mittals, 22164. 
Extent to which use is made of, by poor 
people in Ireland, 22094. 
Idiots and imbeciles in lunatic asylums : 
Improvement in, cases illustrating, 
22081 (page 78, col. 1 and 2). 
Number of census returns 1851 to 
1901 as to, 22081 (page 77). 
Objection to detention in, 22081 (page 
ie 78, col. 2), 22131. 
: Training in, increased attention paid 
to, 22081 (page 78, col. 1). 
Number of lunatics in, census returns 
1851 to 1901 as to, 22081 (page 77). 
Private asylums, 22081 (page 75, col. 1). 
Admission to, 22081 (page 75, col. 2), 
22157. 
Cost of, how defrayed, 22081 (page 75, 
col.-1). 
Number of, 22081 (page 75, col. 1). 
Senile decay cases, suitability of asylums 
for, 22227, 

Authority : 

Board of Control, abolition of, PPB 
Central authority—Lunacy inspectors as, 
ne ag 22198, 
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passing of, 22081 (page 79, col. 1 and 2)... 
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O’FARRELL, Sir G, Prunkert, M.A., M.D,—cont. 
Treland—cont. 


Authority—cont. 


Criminal lunatics, authority for, 22236, 

Younty councils, authority for provision of 
asylums, 22199, 22231. 

Guardians of the door take charge of 
lunatics in workhouses, but such 
cases are regarded as ordinary paupers, 
22199, 22215. 

Local Government Board, efforts made 
by, on behalf of imbecile idiots, and 
feeble-minded, 22096. 

Senile decay cases, authority for, should be 
lunacy authority, not poor law, 22230. 

Single authority advocated, for all classes 
of mental defectives, 22096, 22194, 
22196, 22197. 

Belfast : 

Asylum : 

Accommodation — Villas provided, 
22107. 
Imbeciles, improvement when _trans- 
ferred to, from workhouses, 22081 
(page 78, col. 1). 
Inebriates, institution for, 22081 (page 
80, col. 2). 

Workhouses, treatment of imbecile children 
in, formerly, 22081 (page 78, col. 1), 

Boarding-out of lunatics: 

Not practised in Ireland, 22116, 22221. 

Views of witness as to desirability of intro- 
duction, and as to probable opposition 
to, 22117, 22218. 

Causes of prevalence of lunacy and mental 
defectiveness in Ireland, 22082, 22087. 

Certification : 

Account, general, of regulations as to, 
22081 (page 75, col. 2), 22214. 

Liberal practice as to, 22174. 

Magisterial adjudication not required, 22191. 

Test of necessity for, question as to, 22195. 

Church surplus fund, utilisation of, from pro- 
vision for feeble-minded idiots and imbeciles, 
advocated, 22081 (page 79, col. 1 and 2), 
22244. 

Classification of lunatics, and defectives as 
certifiable or uncertifiable, question whether 
desirable, 22194. 

Connemara, large proportion of lunatics in 
certain districts in, 22087. 

Criminal lunatics and imbeciles : 
Asylum—Dundrum, 22133. 

Authority for, transfer to prison board 
advocated by witness, 22236. 
Idiots in, 22134. 

Authority for, lunacy inspectors as, 22236. 
Army and Navy cases dealt with by, 
22938, 

Certification of, possible difficulty of, 22175. 

Committee on, 22092. 

Prisons, census returns 1851 to 1901, as to 
numbers in, 22081 (page 77.) 

Downpatrick asylum, accommodation, addi- 
tional provision, 22113. 

Dundrum asylum for criminal lunatics, 22133. 
Authority for, transfer to Prison Board, 

advocated, 22236. 

Tdiots in, 22134, 

Epileptics : 

Asylums, number in, 22081 (page 77, col. 2). 

Labour colony for feeble-minded and 
imbeciles, block for epileptics in, 
advocated, 22146. 

Grant, Imperial, for institutions for idiots, 
imbeciles, and feeble-minded advocated, 
22081 (page 79, cols. 1 and 2), 22244. 

Guardians of the poor, absence of any jurisdic- 
tion as regards lunacy, 22199, 22215. 

Heredity and family history in relation to mental 
defect, 22179. 
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O’ FARRELL, Str G. PLUNKETT, M.A., M.D.—cons. 


Ireland—cont. 

Idiots, imbeciles and feeble-minded : 

Absence of adequate provision for, and 
suggestions, as to provision, 22081 

(page 79, col. 1), 22122, 22131, 
22225. 
Census Commission 1851, recommenda- 
tion of as to provision, 22081 
(page 79, col. 1). 
Cost of provision, suggestion as to, 
22081 (page 79, col. 1 and 2), 
22244, 

Certification, views as to, 22158, 22162, 
22174, 22184, 

Medical men reluctance to certify, 
22187. 

Detention, views as to, 22081 (page 78, 
col. 2 and 79, col. 1), 22175, 22184. 

Guardians, powers of to provide for such 
cases in institutions, useless owing to 
absence of such institutions, 22081 
(page 79, col. 1). 

Labour Colonies, see that subheading. 

Number, total, of idiots, census returns 
1851 to 1901 as to, 22081 (page 77). 

Workhouses, see that subheading. 

Industrial and reformatory schools : 

Exclusion of feeble-mindéd children from, 

22120. 

Formation of special schools for feeble- 
minded children, on lines of, 
advocated, 22122. 

Age of detention in such schools, 
22124. 

Similar to English schools, 22119. 

Inebri ‘es : 

Account, general, of law relating to, and 

of provision for, 22081 (page 80, els. 1 
and 2). 
Feeble-minded, proportion among, witness 
unable to say, 22140. 
Labour colonies, admission of irreform- 
able cases to, advocated, 22143. 
Lunacy, extent to which due to inebriety, 
22081 (page 80, col. 2). 
Number of institutions for 22081 (page 
80, col. 1). 
Reformatories and retreats: 
Accommodation provided, and need 
for additional provision, 22081 
(page 80, col. 2). 
Belfast Retreat for Women, account of, 
and of recovery of cases in, 
22081, (page 80, col. 2). 
Ennis Reformatory, 22081 (page 80, 
col. 1) Number of inmates, 
22241. 
Recovery and improvement of 
cases in, 22081 (page 80, col. 1), 

i 22240. 

Report of General Prisons Board on 
inadequate use of, 22081 (page 80, 
col. 1.) 

Recoveries and improvement in, general 

observation as to, 22136. 

{rspectors of Lunatics and Lunatic Asylums 
Treland : 

Central authority for lunacy, 22198. 

Report of 1890 as to necessity of provision 

for imbeciles and idiots, 22081 (page 
78, col. 2). 

Institutions for treatment of certified insane in 
Ireland, Types of, 22081 (page 175, 
cal. VY: 

(See also title Asylums). 

Kerry, large proportion of lunatics in, 22087. 

Lubour colonies for feeble-minded, provision 
advocated, 22125. 

Age of admission, 22125. 

Cost of, 22127. 

Epileptics, block to provision advocated, 

22146. 
Inebriates, irreformable, detention in, ad- 
vocated, 22143, 
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O’FARRELL, Sir G. PLUNKETT, M.A., M.D.— cont.’ 
Ireland—cont. 


Labour colonies, etc.—cont. 


Work of inmates, extent to which cost 
ight be reduced by, 22129. 
Lunatics : 
All classes of mental defectives dealt with 
under Lunacy Laws, 22196. 
Number of, returns as to, 22081 (page 75, col. 
2, 76 and 77 col. 1). 22082. 
Increase, rate of, 22081 (page 77, cols. 
1 and 2). 
First admissions, number of, shows 
no tendency to increase, 22081 
(page 77, col. 2). 
Proportion of lunatics and idiots to . 
total population, 22081 (page 77, 
col. 2). a 2 
Rural districts, number in, greater in 
proportion, than in large towns, 
22085. 
Unknown cases, possible number of, 
22090, 22094. 
Workhouses, detention in, see sub-heading 
2 Workhouses. 
Marriage in relation to lunacy and feeble-minded- 
ness, 22087. 
Meath, large proportion of lunatics in, 22086. 
Melancholia, not a ground for Poor Relief 7% 
Ireland, 22215. 
Parents and relatives : 
Asylums, readiness to send cases to, 22094. 
Detention of imbeciles and feeble-minded, 
objection to would probably be small, 
22099. 
Population, decrease in, and increase in Lunacy, 
22081 (page 77, cols. 1 ang 2.) 
Portrane Asylum (Dublin District) building and 
cost of, 22100. 
Private Asylums, see subheading Asylums. 
Richmond Asylum, Cost of new buildings, 
22108. 
Schools for training of imbeciles and feeble- 
minded, provision advocated, 22131, 
22225. q 
Land should be attached to, 22132. 
Senile Decay Cases: 
Asylums, suitability of for detention of, 
22227. 
Authority for, should be Lunacy Authority, 
not Poor Law, 22230. 
Stewart Institution, sole institution for imbeciles 
in Ireland, 22081 (page 79, col. 1). 
Workhouses : 
Idiots and Imbeciles in: 
Number of, 22081 (page 75, col. 1 and 
yee 
Qbjections to detention in, deplorable 
condition of cases, etc., 22081 
(page 78, col. 1), 22097.} 
Report of inspection of lunatics 
on in 1890, 22081 (page 78, 
col. 2). 
Women, see that sub-heading. 
Lunatics in: 
Authority for, 22199. 
Number of, 22081 (pages 75, col. 1 and 
al 
Certification not practised, 22081 (page 
75,:col..1). : 
Separate wards set apart for, 22081 
(page 75, col. 1). 
Women coming to maternity wards, 22081 
(page 78, col. 2), 22175. 
Certification, difficulties as to, 22177, 
22182, 22192. 
Detention in an institution advocated, 
22081 (page 78, col. 2), 22175. 


QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 22080. 
ScoTLAND :_ 
Schools at Larbert and Baldoran, provision of 
similar schools in Ireland advocated, 22081 
(page 78, col. 2). 
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RAINSFORD, F. E, mp., ux.o.v., Medical Super- 
intendent of the Stewart Institution (see 
Questions 22448-22554). 


ENGLAND : 
Idiots Act: application of similar Act to Ireland, 
advocated, 22450 (page 96, col. 2), 22462. 


Treland : 
Asylums : 


Accommodation, inadequacy of, 

Idiots in, number of, in 1901, 
(page 97, col. 2). 

Stewart Institution, cases discharged from, 
difficulties as to admission to asylums, 
22450 (page 97, col. 1), 22492, 22494. 

Aathority for imbeciles and idiots, suggestions 
as to: education authority not ad- 
vocated, 22450 (page 98, col. 1), 22531. 

Inspectors of Lunacy advocated as authority 
for labour colony’ for defectives, 
22450 (page 97, col. 2), 22469, 22497. 

Local Authority, question as to, 22499. 

Prison Board for criminal defectives and 
profligates advocated, 22450 (page 98, 
col. 1). 

Boarding-out of feeble-minded after passing 
through training institution, views as to, 
22532. 

Charitable enterprise, inadequacy of for dealing 
with the question of the feeble-minded, 
22526. 

Criminal feeble-minded, and profligates, certifica- 
tion and detention in a penal colony 
advocated, 22450 (page 96, col. 2). 

Incorrigible feeble-minded who refuse to 
work or to learn might be sent to same 
colony, 22450 (page 98, col. 1). 

Grant from Government : 


qa Extension to labour colony for the fecble- 
. minded, advocated, 22450 (page 97, 
col. 1 and 2), 22537. 

Religious orders, institutions Rat Steal by 
should not receive grant unless under 
inspection, 22537, 22540, 22543, 

Guardians of the Poor: 

Extent of provision for feeble-minded by, 
22471. 

Lunatics, payments in respect of, question 
as to, 22500. 

Heredity in relation to mental defect, views as 
to and as to extent of probable reduction 
of the evil by detention of defectives, 
22450 (page 97, col. 2), 22519, 22523, 
22553. 

Imbeciles, feeble-minded and idiots: 

Absence of suitable provision for, 22450 
(page 95, col. 1), 22470. 

Causes of defect, views as to, 22450 (page 97, 
col. 2), 22523. 

Certification under Act similar to Idiots 

Act, advocated, 22450 (page 96, 
col. 2), 22462. 
Appeal to magistrates, 22464. 

Detention, views as to, 22450 (page 96, 

cl. 2: and 97, col. 2), 22509, 22516. 

Appeal, possibility of, through yearly 
examination by medical expert, 
22553. 

Heredity, views as to, and as probable extent 
of reduction of the evil by detention 
of defectives, 22450 (page 97, col. 2), 
22519. 22523, 22553. 

Idiots : 

Cheap form of provision advocated for, 
22456. 

Middle grade imbecile might act as 
attendants for lower grade, 22457. 

Number of, Census returns as to: 
In 1861, 22450 (page 95, col. 2). 
In 1901, 22450 (page 97.) 

. Lakour Colonies, suggestion as to, see sub- 

heading Labour Colonies. 

Number of, 22450 (page 97, col. 1 and 2). 

Parents, compulsory removal from ine 
cated, 22463. 


22494. 
22450 
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RAINSFORD, F. E., m.p., L.R.c.P.—cont. 
Treland—cont. 
Tmbeoiles, feeble-minded ¢ 1d idiots—cont, _ 
Private institution { r, witness knows of 
none, except Stewart Institution, 22536, 
22546. 
Recovery or amelioration, extent possible, 
22450 (page 98, col. 1), 22511. 
Sterilisation, not advocated, 22450 (page 
97, col. 2). 
Stewart Institution, see that subheading. 
Workhouses, see that subheading. 
Industrial school system, application of to the 
feeble-minded, views as to, 22469. 
Labour Colonies for imbeciles and feeble-minded, 
provision advocated, 22450 (page 96, 
col. 2.) 
Accommodation—large institutions advoca- 
cated, 22450 (page 96, col. 2). 
Authority for, views as to, 22450 (page 97, 
col. 2), 22469, 22474, 22497, 22531, 
Religious orders, control by, not advo- 


cated, 22450 ° (page 97, col. 2), 
22537. 
Jost of: 
Economy advocated, 22450 (page 98, 
col. 1). 


How to be defrayed, 22450 (pages 
97, col. 1 and 2; and 98, col. 1),. 
22499, 22537. 
Idiots, detention in, views as to, 22456, 
Period of detention, 22509. 
Results that might be expected, 22515. 
Schools in connection with, provision. 
advocated, 22450 (pages 96, col.. 
2; and 98, col. 1): 
Teachers, specially qualified, needed, . 
22450 (page 98, col. 1). 
Superintendent, question, whether medical’: 
man or school-master would be more-- 
desirable, 22530. 
Work that might be carried on by inmates.. 
22450 (page 98, col. 1), 22457. 
Religious Orders : 
Institutions under control of, 22537, 22549. 
Labour Colonies should not be under control. 
of, 22450 (page 97, col. 2), 22537. 
Schools, Special classes in, less desirable tham 
special institutions, 22450 (page 98, col. 1).. 
Schools, special, for the feeble-minded : 
Absence of provision in Ireland, 22546. 
Suggestion as to schools attached to labour 
colonies, see subheading Labour Colonies, 
Stewart Institution : 


Account, general, of, and of circumstances 
leading to foundation of, 22450 (pages 
95, col. 2; and 96 and 97). 

Admission, system of election and re-election, 
22450 (page 97, col. 1), 22487. 

After-career of cases, 22450 (pages 96, col. 2; 
97, col. 1),.22490,. 22511. 

Age of admission, and age of cases in, 22504, 
22505. 

Claims of the Institution to consideration: 
in any scheme for, provision for im-- 
beciles in Ireland, 22450 (page 98, col.. 
1), 22553. 

Class of case in, 22450 (page 96, col. 2), 

22515 
Proportion of idiots, imbeciles and 
higher grade defectives, 22451. 
Cost of, 22450 (page 95, col. 2; and 96, col. 
1), 22478, 22535, 22545. 
How defrayed, 22450 (page 96, col. 1), 
22483 : 
Guardians, 
22.485. 
Paying patients, 22507. 
Necessity for financial aid, 22450 (page 
97, col. 1). 

Equipment is sufficient for larger number of 

inmates, 22450 (page 97, col. 1). 
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RUSSELL, Sir J. ALEXANDER, etc.—coné. 
Scotland—cont. 


RAINSFORD, F. E., M.D., L.R.0.P.—cont, 
Ireland—cont. 


Stewart Institution—cont. Asylums —cont. 
Number of cases admitted since opening, Feeble-minded, transfer from advocated, 
number discharged and number re- 23687. 


maining, 22450 (page 96, col. 1). 

Period of detention in, 22450 (page 97, col. 1), 
22486, 22489, 22493. 

Results of trainingin, work carried on by 

inmates, etc., 22450 (pages 96, cols. 
1 and 2; and 98, col. 1), 22451, 
22490, 22506, 22510. 
Percentage probably capable of earning 
a living, 22511. 
Workhouses : 

Imbeciles, idiots and feeble-minded in: 

Admission of cases discharged from 
institutions, difficulties as to, 22456 
(page 97, col. 1), 22492. 

Number of idiots in, in 1901, 22450 
(page 97, col. 2). 

Utilisation of disused workhouses for de- 
tention of unimprovable imbeciles advo- 
cated, 22450 (pages 97, col. 2; and 98, 
col. 1). 

Women coming to maternity wards, certi- 
fication and detention advocated, 2245C 
(page 96, col. 2), 22528. 


QuaLiFIcaTions of Witness, 22448, 22449, 


RUSSELL, Sir J. Alexander, Lup. F.R.0.P.z., 
D.L., J.P., formerly Member of Town Council 
of Edinburgh, Member of District Board of 
Lunacy, etc. (see questions 23650-23777). 


“INGLAND : 


Acts of Parliament : 

Elementary Education (Defective and 
Epileptic Children) Act, 1899, voluntary 
character of, drawbacks attending, 
23754, 23755, 23756. 

Asylums, London, number of visitors at, 23750. 

Boarding-out on similar lines to Scotch system, 
introduction advocated, 23676. 

Certification, unjustifiable, actions brought 
against medical officers with regard to, 

23654, 23746. 


Henpirson, Mr., Evidence of, reference to, 23690. 


Macruerson, Dr. J., Evidence of, reference to, 23650 
(page 181, col. 1), 23736, 23749. 


QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 23650 (page 179, col. 1), 
23753. 


Scotland. 
Acts of Parliament : 

Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf 
Children) Act, adaptation of to feeble- 
minded, advocated, 23757. 

Lunacy Act, 1857, powers of Secretary of 
State under to detain an insane prisoner 
or arrested person in an asylum, 
23650 (page 180, col. 2). 

Public Authorities Protection Act, ex- 
tension of principles of for protection 
of medical officers advocated, 23650 
(page 180, col. 1). 

Summary Procedure (Scotland) Act, ex- 
tension of principles of for protection 
of medical officers advocated, 23650 
(page 180, col. 1). 

Vexatious Litigation Act, extension of 
principles of for protection of medical 
officers advocated, 23650 (page 180, 
col. 1). 

Asylums : 

Criminal feeble-minded, detention in, objec- 
tions to, 23736. 

Discharge of unrecovered or recurrent 

cases fron, 23650 (page 180, 
col. 1). 

Criminal feeble-minded, discharge of, 
23733. 


Number of, 23717. 

Senile decay cases, transfer from advocated, 
steps taken by Edinburgh Asylum 
with this object, 23687. 

Authority : 

General Lunacy Board: 

Central Authority for all classes of 
mental defectives, advocated 
as, 23650 (page 180, col. 1), 
23741, 23745, 23774. 
Authority should be limited to 
inspection and control, not 
general management and erec- 
tion of institutions, 23650 (page 
181, col. 1). 
Successful working of, 23650 (page 179, 
col. 2). 

Parish councils, combination of for erection 
and management of institutions 
for feeble-minded and imbeciles, 
advocated, 23650 (page 181, col. 1), 
23705. 

Election of Central Board, views 
as to, 23706, 23713, 23722. 

Single authority for all classes of defectives 
advocated, 23739, 23745. 

Boarding-out, satisfactory working of, in Scot- 

land, 23674. 

Certification, difficulties of, owing to medical 
officers’ dread of incurring legal actions, 
23650 (page 180, col. 1), 23701, 23741. 

Class in which felt most strongly, 23655. 

Protection of medical officers, suggestions 
as to, 23560 (page 180, col. 1), 23651. 

Rarity of actions in Scotland, 23746. 


Criminal, Feeble-minded : 


Asylums, detention in, objections to, 23650 
(page 181, col. 1), 23736. 

Certification and detention, suggestions as 

to, 23560 (page 180, cols. 1 and 2), 
23679, 23702. 

Cases showing necessity for, 23650 
(page 180, col. 2), 23693. 

Time of certification—whether before 
or after sentence, views as to, 
23729. 

Number of, 23680, 23726. 

Detention, necessity for, views as to, 23650 
(page 180, col. 2). 

Decision as to particular cases should be 
by sheriff and doctor, 23682, 23723. 

Unnecessary for cases having good homes, 

: 23672. 
Edinburgh : 

Asylum, charges raised to induce Poor 
Law authorities to remove senile and 
feeble-minded, 23687. 

Reformatory schools, 23771. 


Epileptics : 
Labour colony for, advocated, 23692. 
Number of, |23690. 


Feeble-minded : 

Age for decision as to necessity for deten- 
tion, 23667. 

Asylums, detention in, objections to; 
cheaper form of ae advocated, 
23687. 

Boarding-out, suggestion as to. 23666. 

Certification : 

Difficulty, probable, owing to reluc- 
tance of medical men to certify, 
see subheading Certification. 

Form of certificate advocated, 23658, 
23741. 

Classification, importance of, 23666, 23684, 

Criminal feeble-minded, see that subheading. 
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RUSSELL, Sm J. Atuxanpur, etc.—cont. 
Scotland—cont. 
Asylums—cont. 
\ Detention : 
Decision as to necessity for, suggestion 

as to, 23667. 

Permanent, necessity for in many cases, 
23665. 

Proportion of ex-pupils of Special 
Schools, probably requiring, 
23666. 

Industrial Schools, see that subheading. 
Institution for, suggestion as to, 23650 
(page 180, and 181). 
Authority for: 

General lunacy board, for  in- 
spection and control, 23650 
(page 180, col. 1 and 181, 
col. 1), 23741, 23745. 

Parish councils, combination of, 
for erection and _ general 
management of institutions, 
23650 (page 181, col. 1), 23703, 
23768. 

Cost of, how to be defrayed, 23650 

(page 181, col. 1), 28708, 23768, 

23769, 23776. 

Discharge from, condition of, 23735. 
Inspection, 23770, 23774. 
Number probably required, 23703, 

23712. 

Visitation by friends, difficulty as to, 

23749. 

Parents failing to send children to school, 
frequently discovered to be feeble- 
minded, 23650 (page 180, col. 1). 
Industrial Schools: 
Extension of system to the feeble-minded, 
views as to whether desirable, 

23762, 23773. 

Superintendent should be a medical 

man, 23764. 

Grant, inadequacy of, 23767. 
Inebriates, provision for, suggestion as to 
23650 (page 181, col. 1). 
Detention, indeterminate, advocated, 23681 
Poor-houses, ins and outs: 
Detention, indeterminate, views as to 
23679. 
Number of, 23680. 
Schools, Special: after-care of pupils, necessity 
for, 23664. 
Vagrants, provision for, suggestion as to, 23650 
(page 181, col. 1). 


SPENCE, T. W. L., Secretary to the General Board of 
Lunacy for Scotland (see Questions 20789-21196). 
AUvTHORITY, single, for all classes of mental defect, 
advantages of, 20791, 20943, 21187. 
Lunacy Commissioners advocated as, 21189. 
ENGLAND, lunacy law in, comparison with law in 
Scotland, 20790 (page 13, col. 2). 
Asylum plans, contracts, and agreements, 20790 
(page 14, col. 1), 21028. 
Causes of insanity, reports on, 21070. 
Certification, 21141. 
Discharge on probation, 20978. 
Grant in respect of pauper lunatics, 20982, 
20998, 21151, 21158. 
Private care, 21006. 
Fry, Str Epwarp, reference to, 20869. 
QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 20789. 
Scotland, Lunacy in: 
Acts of Parliament referring to, 20790 (page 8, 
et seq.). 
Army and Navy Acts, 20790 (page 8, col. 1). 
Criminal and Dangerous Lunatics (Scotland) 
Act 1871, 20867, 20909. 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1885, pro- 
. tection of women under, 21110. 
Amendment of, for better protection 
of the feeble-minded, question 
whether desirable, 21122. 


SPENCE, T. W. L.—cont. 
Scotland—cont. 
Acts of Parliament, ete.—cont. 


Idiots Act, 1886, certification under, intro- 
duction into Scotland undesirable, 
20954. 

List of Acts, 20790 (page 8, col. 1). 

Lunacy Acts, 20790 (pages 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 

and 13), 20858, 20906, 20928. 
e Amendment and repeal, extent of, 
20790 (page 14, col. 2), 21099. 
Appeal to Sherift under, 21176. 
Comparison, general, of English and 
Scottish Lunacy Law, 20790 
(pages 13, col. 2, and 14, col. 2). 
Criminal lunatics, transfer of from 
prisons to asylums, Section 89 of 
Act of 1857 as to, 20862, 20869, 
20908. 
Defects in, 20790 (page 14, col. 2). 
Discharge of lunatics, suggested amend- 
ment as to, 21066. 
Protection of lunatics from neglect or 
abuse in asylums, 21128. 

New legislation for dealing with the feeble- 

minded, views as to, 21135, 21188. 
Administration of Estates of lunatics regulation 
as to, 20790 (page 12, cols. 1 and 2). 

Number of lunatics for whom a curator bonis 
has been appointed, 20790 (page 12, 
col. 1). 

Asylums : 

Accommodation : 

Increased powers to Lunacy Board as to, 
advocated, 21070, 21073, 21080. 

Method of estimating capacity of an 
asylum, suggestion as to, 21080. 

Admission to, regulations as to 20790 

(pages 9, col. 2, 10, col. 1, and 12, 
col. 1), 20803, 21167. 

Comparison of English and Scotch law 
as to, 20790 (page 14, col. 1). 

Dangerous lunatics, regulations as to, 
20790 (page 9, col. 2). 

Sheriff is sole authority for commit- 
ment, 20790 (page 9, col. 2, and 
14, col. 1), 20919. 

Appeals for discharge from, 21176. 

Authority for, 20790 (pages 8, col. 2, 13, 
col. 2, 14, col. 1), 20917. 

Boarders, pauper lunatics as, and reception 
of such cases from outlying districts, 
20790 (page 13, col. 1). 

Buildings and sites, powers of Lunacy 
Board as to, 20790 (page 13, col. 1, and 
14, col. 1). 

Books or minutes, powers of Lunacy Board 
as to, 20790 (page 12, col. 2). 

Compulsory transfer of patients to, 20790 
{page 13, col. 1), 21019. 

Cost of : 

Control of Lunacy Board over ex- 
penses, extent of, 21081. 

Extravagance, tendency of local 
authorities as to, 21082. 

Recovery of cost of maintenance, powers 
as to, 21019. 

Criminal lunatics, detention and discharge, 
20863, 20908, 20909. 

Definition of different classes of asylums, 
20790 (page 9, col. 1). 

Discharge from, regulations as to, 20790 

(pages 10, cols. 1 and 2, and 13, 
col. 1), 20903, 20906, 20919, 20923, 
20925, 21055, 21061, 21175, 21178, 
21184. 

On probation, 20790 (page 10, col. 2), 
20957. 

Re-admissions, numbers of, 21061. 

District asylums, definition of, and regula- 
tions as to, 20790 (page 9, col. 1). 

Parochial asylums, definition of, and regula« 
tions as to, 20790 (page 9, «ol. 1). 
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Scotland—cont. 
Asylums—cont. 
Private asylums, number of, and regulations 
as to, 20790 (page 9, col. 1). 
Comparison of Scotch and English 
licensing regulations, 20790 (page 
14, col. 1). 
Private patients, reception of, 20790 (page 
9, col. 1, and 18,.col. 1). 
Reports by asylum superintendent, regula. 
tions as to, 20790 (page 8, col. 2, and 9, 
col. 2). 
Royal or chartered asylums, definition of, 
and regulations as to, 20790 (page 
9, col. 1). 
Crichton Royal Institution, pauper 
patients received in, under Section 
60 of Lunacy Act, 1857, 20790 
(page 9, col. 1). 
Rules and regulations, powers of Lunacy 
Board to make and enforce, 20790 
(page 13, col. 1). 
Senile Gomeni detention in, 20966. 
Transfer of patients 
From one asylum to another, 20790 
(page 10, col. 2). 
From Scotland to England or Ireland, 
20790 (page 10, col. 2). 
From asylums certified as unsuitable, 
20790 (page 12, col. 2). 
To workhouses or friends, comparison 
of Scotch and English law as to, 
20790 (page 13, col. 2, and 14, col 
1) 


Visits of relatives or friends, 20790 (page 
13,"col. 1) 

Visitation and inspection, 20790 (page 8, 
col. 2), 20972, 21003, 21179. 

Voluntary boarders, admission and dis- 
cha~ e, 20790 (page 10, col. 1). 

Voluntary managers, non-existent, 21179, 

Authority for : 

Combinations of local autkorities, contracts 

between, for care of lunatics, 20790 
(page 14, ccl. 2). 

Suggestion as to combination for 
provision of schools, 20345. 

County Councils, authority of, limited to 
election of District Lunacy Board, 
and to sending representatives to Dis- 
trict Lunacy Board, 20912. 

District Lunacy Boards, 20790 (pages 8, 
cols. 1 and 2, 9, col. 1 and 12, col. 2), 
20912, 20915, 20917, 21179. 

General Board of Lunacy, 20790 (pages 8, 

col. 2, 9, col. 1 and 2), 21003. 
Compulsory powers, 20790 (pages 12, 
col. 2; and page 13). 
Deputy Commissioners, duties of, 20972. 
Penalties, powers of enforcing, 20790 
(page 12, col. 2). 

Parish Councils : 

Asylums, parochial, erected by, 20790 
(page 9, col. 1). 
Payments for patients, 20924. 

Local Government Board, powers of, limited 
to sanctioning of plans for special 
wards lunatics in workhouses, 21097. 

Single authority for all classes of mental 
defectives, advantages of, 20791, 20043, 
21187. 

Baldovan, <¢e subheading Schools. 

Bill, draft, for increasing authority of Lunacy 
Board with regard to asylum accommo- 
dation, 21074, 21080. 

Boardirg-out and Private Care: 

Account, general, of regulations as to, 
20790 (page 11, col. 2 and 12, col. 1). 

Admission of patients to private houses, 
20790 (page 11, col. 2). 

Authority for, 20790 pages 12, col. 1 and 18, 
cols. 1 ard 2). 

Certificate as to suitability of guardians, 
21006. 


SPENCE, T. W. L.—cont. 
Scotland—cont. 


Boarding-out and Private Care—cont. 


Certification of cases for, 20790 (pages 10, col.. 
1 and 12, col. 1), 20846, 20855. 

Discharge, 20900. 

Hnglish and Scotch Law, comparison, 
20790 (page 13, col. 2 and 14, col. 1 and 
2). 


larsh or improper treatment or com- 

pulsory confinement, procedure in cases: 

of, 20790 (page 11, col. 2 and 13, col. 1), 
1019. 


Inspection of houses before cases are sent,. 
not practised, 21005. 

Licensing of private houses, 20790 (page 
11, col. 2). 

Medical visits, 20790 (page 13, col. 1). 

Number of defectives to be received in a 
house, regulation as to, 20790 (page 
11, col. 2 and 12, col. 1). 

Number of private patients as compared 
with number of pauper patients, 
21134. 

Order of detention not required, 20890. 

Period of detention in private houses, 
20790 (page 11, col. 2). 

Sanction of Lunacy Board nnder sheriffs 
Order in cases of lunatics kept for 

‘ gain, powers to compel, 20790 (page 13, 
col. 1). 

Temporary or incipient cases, 20790 (pages 
10, col. 1 and 12, col. 1), 20846. 

Transmission of patients to asylums, 20790 
(page 12, col. 1). 

Visitation and inspection, 20790 (page 12, 
col. 1), 21005. 

Causes of insanity not reported on by Beotoh. 
Commissioners, 21070. 

Census, use of term “ feeble-minded”’ in, cad 
its eftect on returns, 20790 (pages 15, cols. 1 
and 2, and 16). 

Certification, procedure as to, 20790 (page 9, 

col. 2), 20795, 20818, 20822, 21025. 

Defective certificates, powers of Lunacy 
Board to recall, 20790 (page 12, col. 2). 

Distinction between certificate and Order 
for detention, 20896. 

Disqualification of certain persons from 
granting certificates, 20790 (page 10, 
col. 1). 

Emergency certificate, 20790 (page 10, 
col. 1), 20826. 

English and Scotch practice as to, com- 
pared, 20790 (page 14, col. 1), 21141. 
Feeble-minded, certification of, views as to 

whether desirable, 20941, 20949, 21035. 

Ydiots Act, certification under, introduction 
into Scotland undesirable, 20960. 

Liberal practice as to certification in Scot- 
land, 20941. 

Poor-house lunatic wards, certification for 
detention in, 20831. 

Private care, certification for, 20790 (page 
12, col. 1), 20855. 

Senile dements, Gertifieation, of, question 
whether desirable, 20966, 

Temporary or incipient insanity, six months 
certificate for, 20790 (page 12, col. 1), 
20846, 20894, 21009. 

Common law relating to lunacy, question as to, 
21108. 

Criminal lunatics : 

Certification of, 20859, 20862. 

Detention of, regulations as to, 20790 (page 
10, col. 1), 20863, 20869, 20908. 

Definition of a lunatic in Scotland, 20790 (page 
8, col. 1), 20928. 

Feeble-minded and imbecile, provision for, 

20790 (page 15, cols. 1 and 2), 20933, 
20944, 21032. 

Certification or detention, views as to 
whether desirable, 20790 (page 16, col. 1), 
25941, 20947, 20958, 21035, 21043, 
21088, 21135, 21145, 21188. 
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SPENCE, T. W. L.—cont. 
Scotland—cont. 


Feeble-minded and imbecile, provision for— 
cont. 
Certification of children for detention in 
training schools, 20837. 
Death-rate among imbecile children, 20790 
(page 11, col. 2). 
Grant extension to, views as to whether 
desirable, 21158. 
Glasgow: 
Asylum, branch for imbecile children 
20790 (page 15, col. 1), 20959. 
Schools under the Education Act, 
20790 (page 15, ccl. 2). 
Inspector of poor, duties of in relation to 
imbecile children, 20933. 
Number of imbeciles, 20790 (page 16, col. Dp 
Schools, see that subheading. 
Women, see that <ubveading. 
Glasgow : | 
‘ Asylum, Home o: School for imbecile 
children attached to, 20790 (page 16, col. 
1), 20959. 
Schools for defective children under the 
\ Education Act, 20790 (page 15, col. 2). 
Grant in respect of pauper lunatics, 20790 
(pages 11, col. 2, 13, col. 1), 20982. 
20987, 20992, 20995, 21151. . 
Amount of, 21152. 
Extension to the feeble-minded, views as 
to whether desirable, 21158. 
Inspector of the poor, «¢«fws and duties of, 20790 
(page 8, col. 1, and 12, col. 1), 20927. 
Larbert, see subheadi +g Schools. 
- Local authorities, combinations of, and contracts 
-- between for care of lunatics, comparison 
of Scotch and English law as to, 20790 
(page 14, col. 2). 
Middle and upper classes, provision for, 21130. 
Orders for reception, 20790 (pages 9, col. 2, 10 and 
11, col. 2), 20796, 20858, 20956, 21055. 
Comparison between Scotch and English 
procedure as to, 20790 (page 14, col. 1). 
Cases in which not required, 20889, 20894. 
Parish Councils, powers of, 20790 (page 9, eel. 1), 
20924. 
Failure to make provision for pauper 
lunatics, powers of Lunacy Board in 
cases of, 20790 (page 13, col. 1). 
 2auper lunatics, definition, 20790 (page 8, col. 1). 
Pauperisation not entailed by relief given to 
wife or children, 20790 (page 14, col. 2), 21108. 
Poor-houses : 
Correspond to workhouses 
" 20790 (page 8, col. 1). 
Detention of lunatics in houses having no 
special lunatic wards, is illegal, 21048. 
Lunatic wards, regulations as to, 20790 
(page 10, col. 2, 13, cols. 1 and 2, 
and 14, col. 1). 
Admission, 20790 (page 11, col. 1), 20831, 
20882. 
Transfer of cases from: ordinary 
wards, 20835, 21185. 
Authority for, 20790 (page 10, col. 1). 
Discharge from, 20790 (page 11, col. 1). 
Grant in respect of lunatics, effect 
of as regards numbers detained in 
lunatic wards, 20984, 20994, 21151, 
Licensing and registration, 20790 (pages 
10, col, 2 and 14, col. 1), 20985. 
Number of poor-houses having licensed 
lunatic wards, 21046. 
Places for, must be sanctioned by 
Local Government Board, 21097. 
Maternity wards, number of girls coming to, 
21127. 
Observation Wards: 
Authority for, 20813. 
Certification not required for, 20813, 
20815. 
Visitation, 20814. 
‘Private Care, see subheading Boarding-out and 
Private care. 
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Procurator-fiscal, status and duties of, 20790 
(page 8, col. 1). 

Schools for feeble-minded and imbecile children : 
Day-schools, Glasgow, 20790 (page 15, col 2). 
Training Schools, 20790 (page 11, col. 1 

and 2, and page 15). 

Admission, procedure as to, 20836, 
20888. 

After-career of pupils, 20790 (page 15), 
21086. 

Age of discharge, 20790 (page 11, col. 
1), 21085. 

Authority for, 20790 (page 11, col. 2), 
21132. 

Baldovan, school at: 

Accommodation in, 20790 (page 
eo) Bay 

“lassification of children in, 20790 
(page 10, col. 1). 

Discharges from, in years 1900-4, 
and manner of disposing of 

: cases on discharge, 20790 

(page 15). 

Urant-in-aid to parish councils, sending 
children to, 20790 (page 11, col. 2). 

Larbert, school at, 20790 (page 11, col. 1), 

21144. 

Number of discharges and manner 
of disposing of cases dis- 
charged, 20790 (page 15). 

“, Licensing regulations, 20790 (page 11, 
col. 1), 20808, 21132. 

Middle and upper classes, provision 
for, 21130. 

Number of schools, and average number, 
of admission and discharges, 20790 
{page 11, col. 1, and 15, col. 1), 
90945, 21134. 

Paying patients, 20807. 

Suggestion as to conbination of lunacy 
districts for provision of training 
schools, 20945. 

Visitation, 20808, 20844. 

Sheriffs : 

Number of, 21164. 

Status and duties of, 20790 (pages 8, col. 1 
and 14, col. 1), 21025, 21164, 21167, 
21175. 

Soldiers and sailors lunatic, regulations as to, 
20790 (page 10, col. 1). 

Women, imbecile and feeble-minded : 

Maternity wards, number coming to, 21127. 
Protection of under Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 21110, 21118. 


SrpBALp, SiR JOHN, views of, as to certification of 
cases of incipient or temporary insanity, 21016. 


SUTHERLAND, J. F., mpv., r.rs.s., F.s.s., Deputy 
Commissioner in Lunacy for Scotland, Medical 
Officer to His Majesty’s Prison, Glasgow, etc. 
etc. (see Questions 24755-24850). 
Brown, Mr. R., Evidence of, references to, 
(page 242, col. 1), 24849, 


24756 


CLARKSON, Dr., Evidence of; reference to, 24756 
(page 239, col. 1). 
ENGLAND : : 
Criminals: Habitual offenders, number of, 
22828, 
Illegitimacy statistics, 24756 (page 240, cols, 1 
and 2). 


Workhouses, idiots and epileptics in, removal to 
special wards advocated, 24795, 24796. 
French Famity Covunci system, advantages of, 
24848. 
Barclay, Sir Thomas, letter on the system, 24850. 
HEREDITY : 
Cause of feeble-mindedness, extent to which 
operative as, 24756 (page 240, col. 2). 
Racial extinction, tendency of feeble-minded to, 
24756 (page 246, col. 2). 
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ILLEGITIMACY : 
Connection with imbecility, 24818. 
Statistics as to England, Scotland, Ireland and 


Continental countries compared, 24756 (page 
240, cols. 1 and 2). 


IRELAND: Illegitimacy statistics, 24756 (page 240, 
col, 2). 


Scotland: 

Acts of Parliament : 

Inebriates Act: 

Bill for amendment of proposed by 
Glasgow Corporation, 24756 (page 
241, col. 1). 

Drug habit, victims of, inclusion advo- 
cated, 24756 (page 242, col. 1). 

Lunacy Acts: 

Act of 1857: 

Section 89, regulations under as to 
discharge of lunatics, 24756 
(page 239, col. 1). 

Section 99, protection of imbeciles 
from ill-treatment when living 
with parents, provision for, 
24756 (page 239, col. 2). 

Act of 1862, Sections. 14 and 15, as to 
dangerous lunatics, 24756 (page 
239, cols. 1 and 2). 

Act of 1866, Section 19, as to dangerous 
lunatics, 24756 (page 239, col. 1). 

New legislation for case of feeble- 
minded should be, if analogous, 
quite distinct from present lunacy 
laws, 24756 (page 239, col. 2). 

Terms lunatic, idiot, asylum, etc., 
should be omitted in future legis- 
lation, 24756 (page 239, col. 1). 

sylums : 

Boarding-out of cases from—Appointment 
of officials for, advocated, 24756 (page 
244, col. 1). 

Discharge of unrecovered cases, 24756 (page 

244, col. 1). 

Statistics as to, 24756 (page 245). 

Work carried on by patients in, and conse- 
quent reluctance of superintendent to 
board out useful cases, 24801. 

uthority : 

Absence of co-operation and co-ordination 
under existing system, and suggestion 
as to combination of central and local 
control, 24756 (page 239, col. 2). 24808. 

Boarding-out, authority for, 24807. 

Central Authorities : 

,, Education authority, for all feeble- 
( minded children of school age, 

advocated, 24756 (page 238, col. 2). 

General Lunacy Board, for feeble- 
minded and inebriates in institu- 
tions and private dwellings, 24756 
(page 238, col. 1), 24757, 24759. 

Transfer from one institution to 
another, powers of advocated, 
24756 (page 240, col. 1). 

Local Authority: 

Parish councils for local control and 
supervision of feeble-minded and 
inebriates in institutions and in 
private dwellings, advocated, 24756 
(page 238, col. 2), 24763. 

School Boards for local supervision of 
feeble-minded children of school 
age, 24756 (page 238, col. 2). 

Bills for dealing with inebriates, 24756 (page 
241, cols. 1 and 2), 24850. 

Boarding-out : 

Account of procedure in boarding-out 
asylum cases, 24810. 

Absence of uniformivy in present system 
and suggested reform, 24756 (page 244, 
cols. 1 and 2). 

Advantages of, and satisfactory working of, 
24756 (page 242, col. 2), 24782, 24789, 
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Boarding-out—cont. 


_ Attitude of thirty-five urban and large 
burghal parishes with 53 per cent. 
of total chargeable insane, towards 
boarding-out, table showing, 24756 
(page 244). 

Authority for, 24808. 

Class of case suitable for, 24784. 

Cost of : 

Estimate of, 24770, 24777. 
Extent to which cost of provision for 
feeble-minded might be reduced 
by boarding-out system, 24756 
- (pages 239, col. 1 and 244, col. 1), 
24770. 

Distribution of the chargeable insane in the 
village and rural colonies in Scotland, 
statistics as to, 24756 (page 243). 

Numbers boarded out, 24756 (page 245), 

24812, 24850. 
Question as to number of cases suitable 
for boarding-out, 24783. 
Reluctance of asylum superintendents 
to send useful patients for board- 
ing-out, and its effect on number 
boarded-out, 24801. 

Number of patients in a home: 

Extension of licences for three and four 
patients advocated, 24756 (page 
240, col. 2, 242 and 243), 24800. 

Table showing percentage of 513 
specially licensed homes for: two, 
three and four, in which are housed 
1,152 patients, and sex ratio in 
each, 24756 (page 242). 

Officials in connection with district asylums 
to arrange as to boarding-out, appoint- 
ment advocated, 24756 (page 244). 

Payment to guardians, increase advocated, 
24756 (pages 242, col. 2 and 243, col. 2). 

Restraint or seclusion of feeble-minded, 
prohibition advocated, 24756 (page 
239, col. 2). 

Summary of points connected with board- 
ing-out on which witness gives evidence, 
24756 (page 240, col. 1). 

Sex in relation to: 

Accidents arising from, rarity of, 24789. 
Proportion of men to women, 24756 
(pages 242 and 243). 

Specially licensed homes in which feeble- 
minded and insane might be boarded 
together, advocated, 24756 (page 242), 

Work of patients : 

Provision of work for men, importance 
of, 24756 (page 243). 
Table showing degrees of capacity for 
work among 2770 patients, 24756 
(page 242). 
Certification : 
Six-months certificate, value of, 24797. 
Charitable enterprise and Church agencies, 
probable help from in care of inebriates, 
24756 (page 242, col. 1), 24778, 24781. 
Committees : 

Departmental Committee of 1895, approval 
of six months certificate, 24799. 

Habitual Offenders Committee, estimate 
given to of number of habitual 
offenders, 24836. 

riminal Feeble-minded and Habitual Offenders : 

Cost of provision for, estimate of, 24756 
(page 246). 

Detention advocated, 24756 (page 246, 
col. 2). 

Feeble-mindedness of habitual offenders, 
24827, 24830. 

Number of, estimate of, 24756 (pages 241, 
col. 1 and 245), 24827. 

Racial extinction, tendency to, 24756 (page 
241, col. 1 and 246, col. 2). 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND 


SUTHERLAND, J. F., m.p., F.B.8.S., F.3.8., etc.—cont. 
Scotland—cont. 
Criminal Lunatics : 


Discharge of: Lunacy Act, 1857, Sec. 89 
as to, 24756 (page 239, col. 1). 

Statistics showing prevalence and _ signifi- 
cance of insanity among authors of 
different crimes, 24756 (page 246). 

Drug habit, victims of, detention advocated, 
24756 (page 242, col. 1). 

Feeble-minded and Imbecile : 

Authority, see that subheading. 

Causes of feeble-mindedness, 24756 (pages 
240, 241, 246 and 247). 

Children of 5 years and under should be 
cared for in their own homes, or as 
arranged by Parish Council, 24756 
(page 239, col. 1). 

Children of School age, see subheading 
Schools. 

Cost of provision for: 

Estimate of, 24756 (pages 239, col. 1 
and 2, and 246), 24764. 
Expensive and large institutions, un- 
necessary: existing institutions 
should be utilised as much as 
possible, 24756 (pages 239, col. 2, 
242, col. 2). 
How to be defrayed : 
Joint maintenance by State and 
Local Authority, 24756 (page 
238, col. 1 and 239, cols. 1 
and 2). 
Work of inmates, 24756 (page 239, 

? ; col. 2.) 

7 Detention : 

Advocated, but not specially for pre- 
vention of propagation, 24756 
(page 246). 

Decision as to—suggestion as to oppor- 
tunities for, 24756 (page 240, col. 1). 

Diagnosis and desision as to method of 
treatment, suggestions as to, 24756 (page 
238, col. 2, 239, col. 1 and 240 col. 1). 

Environment, importance of as a factor 
in feeble-mindedness, 24756 (page 247, 
col. 1). 

Hospitals for observation of difficult cases, 
suggestion as to, 24756 (page 241, col. 1 
note). 

lilegitimacy and Imbecility, connection 
between, 24756 (page 240, col. 1 and 2). 

Industrial Schools and Reformatories, feeble- 
minded children in, removal to Board- 
ing Schools or to Labour Colonies 
when unable to profit by school training, 
advoeated, 24756 (page 239, col. 1). 

Labour Colonies, see that subheading. 

Number of, 24756 (pages 239, eol. 2, and 

245), 24769. 

Children requiring special instruction, 
number of, 24756 (page 245). 

Proportion of feeble-minded amongst 
1000 certified patients dealt with 
by witness, 24756 (page 242, col. 2). 

Parents, cases suitably to remain under 
care of, 24756 (page 239, cols. 1 and 2). 

Recovery and amelioration, views as to, 

_ 24756 (page 239, col. 1), 24790. 

Schools, see that subheading. 

Settlement, law of, suggestion as to, 2475€ 
(page 239, col. 2). 

Transfer’ of cases from one institution to 
another, facilities and freedom advo- 

| cated, 24756 (page 239, col. 2, and 240, 

col. 1). 

Women, protection, necessity for, cases 
illustrating, 24819. 

Work, capacity for, 24756 (page 242). 

French Family Council system, introduction 

advocated, 24848. 

Barclay, Sir Thomas, letter on the system, 

24850. 
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SUTHERLAND, J. F., m.p., ¥.B.S.S., F.S.S., etic.—cont. 
Scotland—cont. 


Hygiene in relation to marriage, instruction in, 
advocated, 24756 (page 240, col. 2). 

Illegitimacy Statistics, 24756 (page 240, cols i 

and 2), 
Connection between imbecility and illegiti- 
macy, table showing, 24756 (page 247). 
Rural and urban districts, comparison, 
24756 (page 240, col. 2). 

Imbeciles, see subheading, Feeble-minded and 
imbeciles. 

Inebriates : 

Absence of adequate methods of dealing 
with, suggestion as to detention, 24756 
(page 241, col. 2, and 242, col. 1). 

Cost of provision, in event of detention, 
estimate of, 24756 (page 246), 24765, 
24771, 24778. 

Drug habit, victims of, should be considered. 
inebriates, 24756 (page 242, col. 1). 
Feeble-mindedness and imbecility, connec- 

tion between, 24756 (page 240, col. 2 and 
241, col. 2). 

French Family Council system, application 
of to, advocated, 24756 (page 241. 
col. 2), 24848. 

Number of, 24756 (page 241, col. 2). 

Table giving number of, sex ratio, and 
ratio per 1000 of the population, 
24756 (page 245). 

Public official to move in question of 
detention, preferable to relatives, 24756. 
(page 242, col. 1). 

Reformatories, inspection by General Lunac ‘7 
Board, advocated, 24759. 

Labour Colonies : 

Authority for, views as to, 24756 (page 238, 
col. 1), 24757, 24761, 24763. 

Cost of estimate of, 24756 (pages 239, 
col. 2 and 246), 24772. 

Number required, 24756 (page 239, col. 2). 

Work of inmates, 24776. 

Marriage, consanguineous, as cause of mental and 
physical deterioration in the Western Islands, 
24756 (rage 241, col. 1.) 

Number of lunatics in Scotland, estimate of. 
24756 (page 245), 24768. 

Parents of defectives : 

Compulsory removal of cases, suggestion as 
to similar provision to that in Lunacy 
Act, 1857, sec. 99, 24756 (page 239. 
col 2). 

Financial aid to, views as to, 24756 (page 238. 
col. 1). 

Physical degeneracy in slum areas as cause of 
feeble-mindedness, 24756 (page 247, cols. 1 
and 2). 

Poor Houses, idiots in, no objections to, as dealt 
with in Scotland, 24795. 

Schools, ordinary elementary, feeble-minde:t 
children in, objections to, 24850. 

Schools, special : 

Cost of provision, estimate of, 24756 (page 

246), 24767. 

Diagnosis and decision as to future treat- 
ment, advantages of special schools for, 
24756 (page 239, col. 2.) 

Record of children should be kept in, 24756 
(page 238, col. 2.) 

Results of training in proportion likely to 
be self-supporting, 24756 (page 239, 
col. 1), 24790. 

Training schools (boarding schools) : 

Class of case in, and suggestion as to 
greater care in selection, 24756 
(page 239, col. 1), 24784. 

Number required, 24756 (page 239, 
cols2): 

Results of training in, 24756 (page 239. 
col. 1), 24792. 

Settlement, Law of, for feeble-minded, suggestion 
as to, 24756 (page 239, col. 2). 
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Scotland—cont. 
Unemployed, ranks of feeble-minded recruited 
from, 24756 (pages 241, col. 1, and 246, col. 2). 
Vagrants and tramps : 
Cost of provision, in event of detention, 
estimate of, 24756 (page 246), 24772. 
Definition of, by witness, 24756 (page 241, 
col. 1.) 
Racial extinction, tendency to, 24756 (page 
Ale COne Ns 
Sex, ratio of males to females, 24756 (page 
241, col. 2). 
Women, feeble-minded, protection, special 
necessity for, cases illustrating, 24819. 


Spencer, Mr., Evidence of, reference to, 24756 (page 
239, col. 1). 


‘THOMSON, J., M.D., F.R.C.P.ED., one of the Physicians 
to ‘the Royal Hospital for Sick Children, and 
formerly Physician for diseases of children at 


New Town Dispensary, Edinburgh (see Questions - 


24381-24433). 
CLouston, Dr., Evidence of, reference to, 24404. 
DELAYED MENTAL DEVELOPMENT, instances of, 24404. 
Quauirications of Witness, 24381 (page 209, col. 1). 


Scotland: 
Delayed mental development, instances of, 24404, 
Edinburgh, no special schools in, 24402. 
Epileptic Children : 

Absence of provision for sane or slightly 
affected epileptic children, 24381 (page 
210, col. 1), 24407. 

Classification of, 24411. 

Detention, small number for whom desirable, 
24418. 

Number of sane epileptic children, 24410, 
24414, 

Imbeciles, idiots. and feeble-minded : 

Absence of adequate provision for, 24381 
(page 209, col. 1), 24382. 

Asylums, special, provision advocated, 
24393, 24419, 24425, 

Authority : 

Poor Law authority, provision of 
asylums by advocated, 24393, 
24419, 24425. 

State institutions, advocated, 24420, 
24424. 

Charitable enterprise, inadequacy of, 24425. 

Labour Colonies or Homes, provision ad- 
vocated, 24421. 

Parents, difficulty in obtaining help for 
imbecile children: excessive payments 
demanded by parish authorities from 
non-paupers, 24381 (page 209, cols. 1 
and 2), 24382, 24388, 24427. 

Schools, see that subheading. 

Women, protection, special necessity for 
and suggestion as to Home or Colony, 
24381 (page 210, cols. 1 and 2). 

Schools, ordinary elementary, special classes 

for defectives in, advocated, 24381 

(page 210, col. 1), 24395. 

Class of case suitable for admission to, 
24397. 

Schools, Special : 

Backward children, exclusion from, 24397, 
24403. 

Training Schools (Boarding Schools) : 
Accommodation, inadequacy of and 

need for additional provision, 
24381 (page 209, cols. 1 and 2). 

Admission to Larbert and Baldovan, 
difficulties of, 24381 (page 209, 
col. 2). 

After-care of pupils, necessity for, 
24381 (page210, col. 1). 

Class of case suitable for admission, 
24382. 

Erileptics in Larbert, 24412. 


URQUHART, A. R., mov., F.Rn.c.1.e., Physician to 


James Murray’s Royal Asylum, Perth (see 
Questions 24434-24515). 


AMERICA : 


New York, Dr. Brockway’s work among juvenile 
criminals, 24435 (page 213, col. 2). 
BELGIUM : 
Institution at Merxplas, similar institution 
advocated for Scotland, 24435 (page 213, 
col. 2). 


CausEs of mental defect, consideration of, 24435 
(page 214, col. 2), 24461. 


Crouston, Dr., Evidence of, reference to, 24439. 


““DicTIONARY OF PsycCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE,” 
edited by Dr. Hack Tuke, extract from, 24435 
(page 214, cols. 1 and 2). 

ENGLAND : 

Imbeciles and idiots, special wards provided 
for in certain Asylums, 24435 (page 212, 
col. 2) 

Inebriates, “‘ Saturday Night Cases,” 24451. 


ENVIRONMENT, effect of in counteracting heredity, 
24435 (page 215, col. 2). 


Frencu Famity Councit system, views as to, 24435 
(page 213, col. 1), 24509. 


HEREDITY, cause of mental defect, extent to which 
operative as, 24435 (page 214, col. 2 and 215). 


ParAtysis, hereditary connection with mental de- 
fect, 24435 (pages 215, cols. 1 and 2, and 
216). 
Table showing, 24435 (page 219). 


QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 24434, 24435. 


Scotland: 
Acts of Parliament: 
Court of Sessions Act (31 and 32 Vict., 
cap. 100) 24435 (page 214, col. 1). 
Inebriates. Act, satisfactory working of, 
24443. 
Lunacy (Scotland) Acts, 24435 (page 214, 
col. 1). 
Administration of eitates) suggestions as to, 
see _ subheading Imbeciles, idiots and 
feeble-minded. 


Asylums : 
Accommodation, tendency to moderate size 
and simple construction, 24435 (page 
213, col. 2), 24511. 
Criminal Lunatics, discharge from, 24436. 
Cost of Bangour and Aberdeen Asylums, 
24511, 24513. 
Discharge of unrecovered or recurrent 
eases from, 24455. 
James Murray’s Asylum, Perth, see sub- 
heading Perth. 
Authority advocated for imbeciles and 
feeble-minded, see subheading Imbeciles, 
idiots and feeble-minded. 


Certification : 
Avoidance of, increasing tendency to, 24435 
(page 215, col. 1). 
Medical officers, risks of, and suggestions as to 
protection, 24435 (page 212, col. 2). 
Glasgow case, 24435 (page 212, col. 2). 
Charitable enterprise, inadequacy of. 24435 
(page 212, col. 1), 24479. 
‘Criminal Feeble-minded : 
Absence of suitable provision for, and 
defective methods of dealing with, 
24435 (page 212, col. 1), 24436. 
Detention for indeterminate period ad- 
vocated, 24441. 


Criminal Lunatics : 
Asylums, reformatory, advocated for, 24503. 


Criminals : 
Habitual offenders, indeterminate sentences 
advocated for, 24435 (page 213, col. 1). 


Medical Examination of all criminals ad- 
vocated, 24439 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, ETC. 


URQUHART, A. R., M.D., F B.C.P.E., etc.—cont. 
Scotland—cont. 


Detention, indeterminate : 
Classes for which advocated, 24435 (page 
. 213, col. 1). 
Sanctioned by Scotch Lunacy Law, 24435 
: (page 213, col. 1). 
Epileptics, small number of in Scotland, 24435 

(page 214, col. 2). 

Glasgow, “ Saturday night” inebriates, 24449. 

Grant, Government, in respect of insane and 
idiotic persons, whether boarded-out 
or in asylums, 24485. 

Suggestions as to grant in aid of local effort 
for provision for imbeciles, etc., 24435 
(page 213, col. 2). 

Heredity : 

Cause of mental defectiveness, extent to 
which operative as, statistics as to, 
24435 (pages 214-220), 24461. 

Tendency of insane families to extinction, 
24465, 24470. 

Imbeciles, Idiots and Feeble-minded : 

Absence of adequate provision for, 24435 
(page 212, cols. 1 and 2), 24436. 

Administration of estates, and control of 
prodigal and facile, suggestions as to, 
24435 (pages 212, col. 1, 213, cols. 1 and 
2, 214, col. 1 and 2), 24441, 24508. 

Asylums, Lunatic, objections to detention of 

imbeciles and idiots in, 24435 (page 
212, col. 2). 

Inadequacy of asylum accommodation 
for these cases, 24478. 

Authority : 

Board of Lunacy advocated for idiots 
and imbeciles, 24481, 24489. 

Education Authority : 

Day schools, special, authority for, 
advocated, 24500. 

Training schools, special, authority 
not advocated for, 24485, 
24486, 24491. 

Poor Law authorities, success of, in 
dealing with lunacy, 24483. 

Single authority forall kinds of mental 
defectives, views as to, 24483a, 
24489. 

State authority preferable to philan- 
thropic societies, 24435 (page 212, 
cols. 1 and 2 and 213, col. 2). 

Causes of defect, 24435 (page 214, col. 2), 

' 24461. 

Certification, views as to, 24435 (page 212, 
col. 2). 

Charitable enterprise, inadequacy of, 24435 
(page 212, col. 1), 24479. 

Chief points to be considered in providing 
for idiots and lower grade imbeciles, 
24435 (page 212, col. 1). 

Definitions by Royal College of Physicians, 
24435 (page 212, col. 2). 

Detention, views as to, 24435 (page 213, 
cols. 1 and 2), 24460. 

French Family Council system, views as 
to, 24435 (page 213, col. 1), 24509. 
Grant from Government in aid of local 
effort advocated, 24485 (page 213, 

col. 2). 

Guardians of the person, appointment of, 
suggestion as to, 24435 (page 213, 
col. 1.) 

Homes, small, preferable to large institu- 
tions for, 24435 (page 213, col. 2), 24510. 

Industrial schools system, extension to, 
not advocated, 24460. 

Labour Colonies for feeble-minded, pro- 
vision advocated, 24435 (page 213, 
col. 2). 

Recovery and amelioration, extent possible, 
24494, 24499. 

Schools, see that subheading. 
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URQUHART, A. R., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., ete.—coné. 
Scotiand—cont. 


Industrial Schools : 
Criminals, juvenile, advantage of for, 24435 
(page 221, col. 2). 
Extension of system to feeble-minded, 
not advocated, 24460. 
Perth, see that subheading. 
Inebriates : 


Absence of suitable method of treatment : 

Suggestion as to detention on an in- 
determinate sentence, 24435 (pages 
Dee come seals. .cOlek, ana. 2) 
24442, 24444, 24452, 24507. 

Hereditary connection between alcohoolism 

and mental defect, 24435 (pages 
214, col. 2, 215, col. 1, and 216, 
Col.m2); 

Statistics from James Murray’s Asylum, 
Perth, showing, 24435 (pages 219 
and 220). 

Interdiction advocated, 24509. 

“Saturday Night’ cases, 24435 (page 212. 
cols. 1 and 2), 24445. 

Perth : 

Asylum, James Murray’s: 

Discharges and re-admissions, 24456. 

Heredity and family history, statistics 
as to cases, 24435 (pages 214-220), 
24463, 24474. 

Inebriates discouraged from entering: 
numbers admitted, 24435 (page 216, 
col. 2). 

Charitable enterprise in for provision for 
defectives, 24435 (page 212, col. 1). 

Criminal feeble-minded in, cases 
24436. 

Feeble-minded and physically defective 
children, number of among school 
children, 24494. 

Industrial Schools : 

Backward. children in, of higher grade 
than those in elementary schools, 
24459. 
Feeble-minded children, exclusion of, 
24458 
Success of, 24435 (page 215, col. 2), 
24458. 
Private care (with friends) tendency of Scottish 
Law as to, 24435 (page 214, col. 2). 
Schools, special : 
Authority for provision of, 24500. 
Backward children, exclusion, 24498. 
Provision advocated, 24460, 24500. 
Results, probable, of training in, 24494. 
Training schools (boarding schools) : 
Accommodation, existing, inadequacy 
of: suggestions as to further 
provision, 24435 (page 212, col. 2), 
24499, 24500. 

Authority for provision of, advocated, 
24485, 24491. 

Class of case in, 24435 (page 212, cols. 1 
and 2), 24499, 

Cost of Baldovan, and amount sub- 
scribed, 24479. 

Financial support, increase advocated, 
24435 (page 212, col. 2). 

Vagrants, control of, necessity for, 24435 (page 
212, col. 1 and 213, col. 2). 


Sex in relation to tendency to insanity, 24435 (page 
215, col. 1). 

SYPHILIS, connection with mental defect, difficulty in 
ascertaining, 24435 (page 214, col. 2). 


TUBERCULOUS DISEASE, connection with mental 
defect, 24435 (page 214, col. 2). 


cited, 


WOODHOUSE, Stewart, mp, F.R.c.p1, Medical 
Member of General Prisons Board, Ireland (see 
Questions, 22998-23086). 


Ercunorz, Dr., definition of “ feeble-minded ” by, 
22999 (page 131, ¢ 1. 1). 
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WOODHOUSE, STEWART, M.D., F.R.O.P.I.—cont. 
ENGLAND : 

Criminal Law Amendment Act, number of 
offences under, probably greater than in 
Treland, 23068, 23071. 

Feeble-minded in prisons, number of, 22999 
(page 131, col. 1). 

Inebriate reformatories, class of case in, 23030. 

Probation officers, appointment of, consideration 
of, 23082. 

Ireland : 
Act of Parliament : 
Criminal Law Amendment Act: 
Amendment of for better protection of 
feeble-minded, advocated, 23065. 
Rarity of offences under in Ireland, 
23068. 

Asylums : 

Dundrum Asylum for criminal lunatics, 
23053. 

Transfer of criminal lunatics to, from prison, 
22999 (page 131, col. 2). 

Authority : 

Criminal lunatics in Dundrun asylum are 
not under Prison Board, 23053. 

Criminal feeble-minded and habitual criminals: 

Futility of short sentences for; views of 
witness as to an indeterminate sentence, 
22991 (page 131, cols. 2 and 132, col. 1), 
23009, 23012, 23015. 

Penal colony for, suggestion as to, 2299] 
(page 131, cols. 2 and 132, col. 1), 23017 

Prisons, see that subheading. 

Rural districts, number in, 23004. 

Imbecile and feeble-minded : 

Colony for training children, under religious 
bodies and county councils, advocated, 
22991 (page 131, col. 2). 

Definition of feeble-minded as understood by 
witness, 22999 (page 131, col. 1), 23000. 

Prisons see that subheading. 

Women, see that subheading. 

inebriates : 

After-care, importance of, 23036. 

Class of case in, offences committed, etc., 
23031, 23033. 

Ennis reformatory, successful results of 

detention in, 22999 (page 132, col. 
1), 23028, 23031. 

Cases cited, 22999 (page 133, col. 2, and 
134, cols. 1 and 2). 

Paper read by chairman of Irish Prison 
Board at International Penitentiary 
Congress, Buda-Pesth, 22999 (pages 
132 and 133). 

Religious orders, reformatory under control 
of, proposed, 23074. 

Short sentences, futility of, 22999 (page 133, 
cecls. 1 and 2), 23010, 23038. 
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WOODHOUSE, Stewart, M.D., F.R.O.P.1.— cont, 
Treland—cont. 
Juvenile offenders, provision for, 23081. 
Probation officers at magistrates’ courts, provi- - 
sion unnecessary in Ireland, 23082. 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies, work done by, 23085. 
Prisons : 
Accommodation in: size of Irish prison, 
22999 (page 131, col. 2), 23056. 
Feeble-minded in : 
Detection of mental condition, facilities 
for, 22999 (page 131, col. 1). 
Discharge, method of dealing with in, 
23040, 23050. 
Number of, 22999 (page 131, col. 1), 
23052, 23057, 23063. 
Observation of mental condition, in- 
structions given by Courts of 
Justice as to, 22999 (page 131, 
col. 1). 
Re-admissions, 23047. 
Special prisons, similar to Parkhurst, 
unnecessary in Ireland, 22999 (page 
131, cols. 1 and 2). 
Idiots, transfer to asylum, 23058. 
Juvenile offenders, separation from adults, 
23081. 
Lunatics in, 23003, 23024: 
Transfer to asylum, 23055, 23058. 
Number transferred, 22991 (page 
131, col. 2). 
Number of inmates, 22999 (page 1381, col. 2). 
23052, 23056. 
Women convicts : 
Difficulty in dealing with, 23084. 
Number of, 23084. 
Religious orders in Ireland, readiness to under- 
take care of defectives, 23072. 
Women, work amongst, 23078. 
Women, feeble-minded : 
Protection of, special necessity for, views 
as to, 23065. 
Rarity of assaults on feeble-minded 
women in Ireland, 23068. 
Religious orders, work of, among, 23078. 
Workhouse maternity wards, number of 
feeble-minded women in, 23006, 23080. 
Workhouses : 
Feeble-minded discharged from prisons 
coming to, 23040. 
Discretion of relieving officer as to 
reception of, 23044, 


Nrxon, Srr C., Evidence of, reference to, 22999 (page 
134, col. 2). 


QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 22998. 
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Acts oF PARLIAMENT see titles, England, Ireland and Scotland, sub-headings, Acts 


of Parliament. 


America : 
New York: 


Asylums, number of Irish in, 22083. 
Institution at Newark suggested as model for 
Scotch institution, 23992 (page 193, col. 2). 
Irish lunatics sent back to Ireland from, 22881 
(page 127, col. 1), 22893. 
Juvenile criminals, work of Mr. Brockway 
among, 24435 (page 213, col. 2). 
Schools for imbeciles, tendency to exclude less educable 
cases, 23992 (page 193, col. 1). 
Seguin, Dr., work of, 23992 (page 193, col. 1), 24041. 


Belgium: 
Gheel, boarding-out system at, 21503, 21606. 
Merxplas, similar institution not advocated for 
Scotland, 24435 (page 213, col. 2). 


‘Causes of mental defect, general consideration of, 22555 
(pages 102, cols. 1 and 2 and 103, col. 1), 24157 
(page 200, cols 1 and 201, cols. 1 and 2), 24435 
(pages 214, col. 2, 215, col. 1), 21458, 24184, 
24370. 
(See also title Heredity and titles Ireland and Scotland, 
subheading Causes.) 


Criminals, medical examination advocated, 21198 (page 
32, col. 2), 21245. 


Definition of various classes of defectives, 21313, 22555 
(page 101, cols. 1 and 2). 


Delayed Development, instances of, 24157 (page 100, 
col. 1), 24167, 24404. 


Denmark: 

Copenhagen: Institution for Epileptics, 24049. 

Copenhagen hospital, observation wards in, 21198 
(page 34, col. 2). 

Ebborédgaard, institution at, suggested as model 
for Scotch institution, 23992 (page 193, col. 2). 

Hospitals, observation wards in, 21198 (page 34, 
col. 2). 

Mechanical restraints, 24074. 

Number of imbeciles and feeble-minded in, 23993, 
23994. 

Number of institutions, 24032. 


Diagrams illustrating normal and abnormal brain-cells, 
24378. 


“Dictionary of Psychological Medicine,’’ extract from 
24435 (page 214, cols. 1 and 2). 


ENGLAND : 


REFERENCES TO, BY IRISH WITNESSES: 
Acts of Parliament: 


Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 
Children) Act 1899: views as to whether 
similar Act for Ireland is desirable, 22393. 

(See also title Ireland, subheading Schools, Special, 
sub-subheading Absence of, etc.) 

Idiots Act 1886: views of witnesses as to 
whether similar Act is desirable for Ireland, 
22159, 22450 (page 96, col. 2), 22462, 22670. 


Lunacy Laws: 

Arrangement between Boards of Guardians 
and Asylum Committees for detention 
of lunatics, 22642 (page 110, col. 2.) 

Certification, English and [Irish forms 
contrasted, 22658. 

‘Hospitals, lunatic, Regulations as _ to, 
22642 (page 110, col. 2). 

Licensed homes, provisions as to, 22642 
(pages 110, col, 2, 111, col. 1 and 112, 
col. 1.) 


ENGLAND—cont. 


REFERENCES TO, BY IRISH WITNESSES—cont. 
Acts of Parliament—cont. 
Lunacy Laws—cont. 
Marriage of lunatics, prohibition of, under 
15 George III., c. 37., 22895. 
Reception orders, duration of, 22642 (page 
111, col. 2). 
Transfer of patients from one asylum to 
another, 22642 (page 110, col. 1). 


Asylums : 
Idiot asylums ; introduction of similar institu- 
tions into Ireland, advocated, 22081 
(page 78, col. 2). 
Darenth advocated as a model, 22555 
(pages 104, col. 1 and 106), 22563. 


Lunatic Asylums : 
Discharge of unrecovered or recurrent cases 
from, 22583, 22818. 
Number of patients in, statement as to, 
and comparison with number in Irish 
asylums, 22081 (page 77). 


Building, cost of in England, as compared with cost 
in Ireland, 23210, 23240, 23269. 

Bricks, cost of, 23212, 23214. 

Wages and tradesmen’s charges, 23211, 23248. 

Workmen, amount of work done by, 23242. 

Criminal Feeble-Minded : 

Discharge from prison, notification to police, 
23123, 23128. 

Number of feeble-minded in prisons, 22999 
(page 131, col. 1). 

Parkhurst prison: absence of any institution 
similar to in Ireland, 22555 (page 105, 
COle 2) 

Industrial schools, grant to, 23160. 
Inebriate Reformatories, class of case in, 23030. 
Number of lunatics in, Census returns as to: 

Comparison with Ireland, 22871, 22881 (pages 
126 and 127), 22892. 

Introduction of term ‘“‘ Feeble-Minded,”’ 22887. 

Reliability of statistics, circumstances affecting, 
22857, 22887. 

Returns in 1871-81-91 and 1901, 22642 (page 
114, cols. 1 and 2), 

Probation officers, appointment of, consideration of, 

23082. 

Schools, special, absence of any similar schools in 

Treland, 22393, 22571. 

REFERENCES TO, BY SCOTCH WITNESSES: 
Acts of Parliament: 

Army and Navy Acts, special provisions for 
lunatics in, apply also to Scotland, 20790 
(page 8, col. 1). 

Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf Children) 
Act, 1893, compulsion of parents under, ex- 
tension of similar provision to Scotland, 
advocated, 23851. 

Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 

Children) Act 1899 : 
Backward children, exclusion, 24323. 
Compulsory adoption advocated, 23832. 
Not universally adopted, 23755. 

Tdiots Act, 1886: 

Application of similar Act to Scotland, 
views as to whether desirable, 20954, 
20960, 22047, 23992 (page 194, col. 1), 
24008, 24018, 24020, 24070, 24072. 

Private institutions, inclusion, 24019. 

Safeguards against abuse of patients, 
absence of, 24023, 24070. 

Inebriates Acts, 21772, 24574. 
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ENGLAND—cont. 
REFERENCES TO, BY SCOTCH WITNESSES—cont. 


Acts of Parliament—coni. 


Unemployed Act, unsuitability for introduction 
into Scotland, 21777. 
Administration of estates of defectives, applica- 
tion of Scotch procedure, views as to whether 
desirable, 21417. 


Asylums : 
Discharge from, regulations as to, 20978, 24225. 
Feeble-minded and imbeciles in: 
Number of, as compared with other defective, 
24216. 
Special wards for in certain asylums, 24435 
(page 212, col. 2). 
Idiot Asylums : 
Absence of similar institutions in Scotland, 
21888. 
Age of detention in, 21895, 24060. 
London asylums, number of visitors to, 23750. 
Plans, contracts and agreements, limitation of 
powers of Lunacy Commissioners as to, 
20790 (page 14, col. 1), 21028. 
Boarding-out, introduction of, views as to whether 
desirable, 21500 (page 47, col. 2), 21587, 
21605, 23676, 24286, 24288. 
Extent to which at present practised, 24285. 
Carlisle Asylum, epileptics and imbeciles in, number 
of, 24157 (page 200, col. 2). 
Causes of insanity, reported on by Lunacy Com- 
missioners, 21070. 


Certification : 
Actions against medical officers for alleged 
unjustifiable certification, 23654, 23746. 
Procedure, comparison with Scotch procedure, 
21141, 24342, 24662. 
Six months certificates, proposals as to, 24157 
(page 202, col. 1), 24283. 
Detention, temporary, 24274. 
Commissions and Committees, medical inspection of 
school children advocated by, 23417. 
Criminal Lunatics : 
Certification, powers of Prison Commissioners 
as to, 24916. 
Discharge from prison, and powers of magis- 
trates to recommit cases to asylums, 24237, 
24238. 
Procedure against, similarity to Scotch pro- 
cedure, 24594. 
Criminals, habitual, number of, 22828. 
Grants from Government, 20982, 20998, 21151, 
23778 (page 186, col. 1). 
Illegitimacy statistics, 24756 (page 240, cols. 1 and 2). 


Imbeciles and Idiots : 
Asylums, Idiot: 
Age of detention in asylums or other 
institutions, 21895, 24060 
Absence of similar institutions in Scotland, 
21888. 
Asylums, Lunatic : 
Number of imbeciles and feeble-minded in, 
24216. 
Special wards provided for, 
asylums, 24435. 
Schools for, tendency to exclude less educable 
cases, 23992 (page 193, col. 1). 
Workhouses, detention in, 24795, 24796. 
Inebriates, Saturday night cases, 24451. 
Magistrates, powers of, as compared with powers of 
Scotch sheriff, 24628.. 
Manchester special schools, class of care in, 24083. 
Private houses, detention in, comparison of English 
and Scotch law as to, 21006. 
Sandlebridge school suggested as model for Scotch 
institutions, 23992 (page 193, col. 2). 
Schools, Special : 
Advantages of, results of training, etc., 23992 
(page 193, col. 2), 23837. 
Cost of, 21876, 22064. 
London schools, class of case admitted, 23794. 
Workhouses, idiots and imbeeiles in, 24795, 24796. 


in certain 


INDEX ¢ 


Environment in relation to mental defect, 22555 (pages 
102, cols. 1 and 2 and 103, col. 1), 22556, 24162, 24370, 
24435 (page 215, col. 2). 

Epilepsy : 

Diagram showing brain cells of epileptics, 24378. 


Hereditary connection with feeble-mindedness, 22555 
(page 102, cols. 1 and 2.) 


(See also titles Ire’and, and Scotland, subheading 
; Epileptics). 
Feeding in relation to mental defect, 21500 (page 47, 
col. 1), 21564, 21567, 22555 (page 102, col. 1). 


French Family Council System, views as to, and as to 
whether adoption in England or Scotland is 
desirable, 21421, 24362, 24435 (page 213, col. 1), 
24509, 24848. 

Barclay, Sir Thomas, letter on the system, 24850. 


Germany : 
Asylums of village type adopted in, 21198 (page 33, 
col. 2). 
- Bremen special school, class of case in, 23992 (page 193, 
col. 2). 
Epileptics, census of, 23998. 
Family Care System, success of, 22764 (page 118, 
col. 1). 
Nuremberg : 
Congress, 1904 : 
Ley, Dr., paper read by, 28272 (page 155, 
Col. 2): E 
Schools, special, advantages of, as com- 
pared with special classes, decision as to, 
23272 (page 155, col. 1). 
Medical inspection of school children in, 23418. 
Penal Code, Clause 301. similar provision for England 
and Scotland, advocated, 21836. 

Ursberg Colony, advocated as model for colony for . 
the feeble-minded, 22555 (page 104, col. 1). 
Wiesbaden : : 

Medical inspection of school children, 23418. 
Number of feeble-minded and imbecile school 
children in, 23272 (page 154, col. 1). 


Heredity and Family History: 
Cause of feeble-mindedness, extent to which heredity 

is operative as, 21202, 21283, 21291, 21500 
(page 47, col. 2), 22555 (pages 102, col. 1 and 
103, col. 2), 24157 (page 200, col. 1), 24371, 
24435 (page 214, col. 2 and 215). 

Birth-rate among the feeble-minded, 21291. 

Detention and other methods of preventing 
propagation, views as to, 21198 (page 30, 
col. 2), 21204, 21283, 21500 (page 47, col. 2), 
22555 (page 103, col. 2). 

(See also titles Ireland and Scotland). 


Hygiene, knowledge of, importance of, 22555 (page 
102, cols. 1 and 2), 24756 (page 240, col. 2). 


Illegitimacy and imbecility, connection between: 
illegitimacy statistics of England, Scotland, Ireland ~ 
and continental countries compared, 24756 (page 240, 
col. 1 and 2), 24818. 

Inebriates, see ¢itles Ireland and Scotland. 


Inebriety, connection with mental defect, 22555 (page 
102, col. 1). ; 


IRELAND: 
Acts of Parliament : 
Aliens Act, 1891, amendment advocated to 


prevent landing of lunatic British subjects 
in Ireland, 22881. 
Army Act 1881, payment of expenses of soldiers 
in asylums under, 22642 (page 112, col. 2). 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1885 : 
Amendment of for better protection of the 
feeble-minded, advocated, 22878, 22925, 
23065, 23135, 23202, 
Rarity of offences under in Ireland, 23068. 
Sole provision for protection of lunatics 
from assault by custodians, 22927. 
Employment of Children Act 1903, 23141 (page 
139, col. 2). 
Industrial Schools (Ireland) Act, 1868, 23141 
(page 139, col. 1). 
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IRELAND—cond. 
Acts of Parliament—cont. 
Inebriates Ac‘, 1898: 


Application of to feeble-minded criminals, 
views as to whether desirable, 23129. 

Period of detention under, 22842. 

Irish Church Act 1898, use of “ surplus ”’ under, 
22081 (page 79, cols. 1 and 2), 22244. 
Local Government (Ireland) Act 1889: 

Admission of idiots and imbeciles to asylums 
under, 22760 (page 117, col. 1). 

Authority for asylums under, 22231, 22642 
(page 109, col. 2, and 110, col. 1). 

Auxiliary asylums, power of local authorities 
to provide under, 22319 (page 91, col. 1), 
22642 (page 110, col. 1), 22687, 22706, 
22718. 

Combination of unions, powers as to under, 
22319 (page 91, col. 1). 

Definition of “‘ certified lunatic ’’ not clearly 
given in, 22338. 

Homes, provision of, sanctioned by, 22319 
(page 91, col. 1), 22320. 

Medical attendants and assistant of asylums, 
regulations as to, 22642, (page 110, 
col.. 1), 

Optional character of the Act, 22334. 


Lunacy Acts : 


Amending and Consolidating Acts, necessity 
for, 22642 (page 109, col. 1). 

Dates covered by, 22642 (page 109, col. 1). 

Defects in, 22642 (page 109, col. 2). 

51 George III., marriage of lunatics, pro- 

hibition under, 22873, 22894. 

Amendment advocated, to prohibit 

marriage during lucid intervals, 
io 22873. 

1 and 2 George IV. C. 33 Sec, 5, regulations 
as to. admission to asylums, 22081 
(page 75, col. 2). 

5 and 6 Victoria, regulation as to private 

asylums, 22081 (page 75, col. 2). 

Licensed homes, -regulations as to, 
22642 (page 110, col. 2, 111, col. 1, 
and 112, col. 1). 

Unlicensed homes, regulations as to, 
22642 (page 110, col. 2). 

7 and 8 Victoria c. 81: 

Section 20, amendment of, advocated, 
as to consent to marriage of 
minors in cases where parent or 
guardian is non compos mentis, 
22882. 

Section 23, powers of Registrar- 
General to prohibit marriage of 
idiots or lunatics under, 22900. 

8 and 9 Victoria (Criminal Lunatics Act), 
provisions of, 22642 (page 112, cols. 
1 and 2), 22764 (page 117, col. 2). 

30 and 31 Victoria (Dangerous Lunatics 

Act). 

Admission to asylums under, 22081 
(page 75, col. 2), 22150, 22191, 
22204, 22247 (page 87, col. 2), 
22659, 22764 (page 112, col. 1). 

Chief Act for admission to asylums in 
Treland, 22081 (page 75, col. 2), 
22155, 22642 (page 111, col. 1). 

Application to feeble-minded women 
in workhouse, maternity wards 
not advocated, 22192. 

Discharge of unrecovered cases, pos- 
sibility of, under, and suggestion 
as to amendment, 22642 (page 112, 
col. 1), 22818, 22821. 


38 and 39 Victoria: 


Criminal lunatics, transfer from Dun- 
drum to ordinary asylums under, 
22642 (page 112, col. 2.) 

Idiots and imbeciles, admission to 
asylums under, 22764 (page 112, 
col. 1). 


IRELAND—cont. 
Acts of Parliament—cont. 
Lunacy Acts—cont. 
38 and 39 Victoria—cont. 


Lunatics, detention in workhouses 
under, 22642 (page 110, cols. 1 
and 2). 

“41 and 42 Victoria (Poor Afflicted Persons 

Relief (Ireland) Act : : 

Powers of guardians under, to enter into 
agreement with asylum boards 
for maintenance of idiots and 
imbeciles, 22081 (page 79, col. 1), 
22319 (page 91, col. 1), 22642 
(page 112, col. 2), 22764 (page 117, 
col. 2). 

G1 and 62 Victoria, regulations as to ad- 
mission to asylums under, 22081 (page 
75, cols. 1 and 2). 

i Edward VII. c. 17, regulations as to 
criminal lunatics under, 22642 (page 
112, “col. '2): 

{unacy (Ireland) Act 1880, unsatisfactory 
working of, 22247 (page 87, col. 1), 
22288. 

Lunacy (Ireland) Act 1901, jurisdiction 
under, 22247 (page 86, col. 1). 

Lunacy Regulation (Ireland) Act 1871: 
Administration of Estates under, 

22247 (page 86, col. 2). 
Definition of ‘“‘lunatic” in, 22247, 
(page 86, col. 1, and 87, col. 1). 
Visitation of alleged lunatic under, 

22247 (page 87, col. 1). 

Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) Act 1875, 
powers of boards of guardians and 
asylum governors to arrange for 
maintenance of lunatics under, 22319 
(page 90, col. 2, and 91, col. 1). 

Private Asylums Act, 1874: 

Admission to asylums under, 22247 
(page 87, col. 2). 

Working, ineffective, 22157. 

Naval Enlistment Act, 1884, payment of ex- 
penses of naval seamen in asylums under, 
22642 (page 112, col. 2). 

Reformatory Schools Acts 1868, 1893 and 
1899, 23141 (page 139, col. 1 and 140, col. 1). 

Youthful Offenders Act 1901, 23141 (page 139, 
col. 1 and 140, col. 1). 

Administration of estate of lunatics, imbeciles and 
feeble-minded : 

Account general of jurisdiction and powers of 
supervision, 22247 (page 86, cols. 1 and 2, 
and 87, col. 1). 

Chancery patients, visitation of, 22247 (page 
87, col. 1). 

County Court jurisdiction, 22247 (page 87, col. 
1), 22288. 

Feeble-minded : 

Existing practice—administration of es- 
tates of feeble-minded as persons of 
unsound mind, 22247 (page 86, col. 1), 
22148. 

Suggestion as to, 22081 (page 79, col, 2), 
22150. 


General solicitor for minors and lunatics, 
powers and duties of, 22247 (page 87, col. 1), 
22251. : 

Temporary incapacity, procedure in cases of, 
222947 (page 87, col. 1). 

Army and Navy Cases: 

‘Authority for, 22239. 

Payment of expenses of cases in asylums, 22642 
(page 112, col. 2). 


Asylums : 
Aczommodation : 
Inadequacy of, 22166, 22319 (page 90, 
col. 1), 22494, 22642 (page 114, col. 1), 
29683, 22832. 
Provision of additional accommodation 
since 1890, 22100, 22115. 
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IRELAND—cont. 
Asylums—coné. 


Admission, procedure as to, 22081 (page 75, 
col. 2), 22214, 22247 (page 87, col. 2), 
5 22642 (page 111, col. 1), 22657. 
Compulsory admission of cases sent under 
magistrate’s warrant, 22203. 
Emergency or urgency cases, °22150, 22952. 
Final admitting authority, 22206. 
Refusal of cases, 22204, 22210. 
Registration, and Report to Registrar’s 
office of patients who are not paupers, 
22248. 
Antrim new asylum, cost of, 22100. 
Army and Navy cases in, payment of expenses 
of, 22642 (page 112, col. 2). 
Arrangement between asylum authorities and 
boards of guardians as to mainten- 
ance of lunatics, powers of, 22081 
(page 79, col. 1), 22319 (page 91, col. 1), 
22500, 22642 (page 110, col. 2, 112, 
col. 2), 22709, 22764 (page 117, col. 2). 
Number of asylum authorities taking 
advantage of their powers, 22642 
(page 110, col. 2). 
Number of cases transferred to asylums 
from workhouses, table showing in- 
crease in, 22642 (page 111). 
Authority for, 22199, 22231, 22642 (page 109, 
col. 2, and 110, col. 1), 22681, 22685, 22687, 
22764 (page 117, col. 2). 
Auxiliary Asylums, provision, regulations as to, 
22319 (page 91, col. 1), 22642 (page 
110, col. 1), 22685, 22687, 22699, 22718. 
Cork County Counci] asylum at Youghal, 
sole instance of such provision, 22319 
(page 91, col. 1), 22328, 22335, 22555 
(page 103, col. 2 and 104, col. 1), 22642 
(page 110, col. 2), 22693. 
Cost of Youghal Asylum, 22700. 
Buildings, plans of, power of Lunacy Inspectors 
as to, 22650. 
Chancery patients in, visitation of, 22247 (page 
87, col. 1). 
Cost of provision and of maintenance, 22100, 
22103, 22642 (page 110, col. 1), 22792. 
How defrayed, 22642 (page 110, col. 1). 
Return showing cost of provision since 1890, 
22115. 
Date of first establishment of district lunatic 
asylums, 22319 (page 90, col. 1). 
Discharge from, regulations as to, 22642 (page 
Lil, col. 2 and V2 col): 
Precautions against improper detention, 
22656. 
Unrecovered or recurrent cases, discharge 
of, 22164, 22818, 22820, 22823. 
Difficulty of dealing with cases sane 
when in asylums and insane outside, 
22247 (page 87, col. 2), 22298, 
22583. 
Extent to which use is made of by poor people, 
22094, 22348. 
Harms attached to, report on receipts and 
expenditure, 22846. 
Imbeciles, idiots, and feeble-minded in, 22247 
(page’87, col. 2), 22764 (page 117, col. 1). 
Criminal feeble-minded sent to asylum 
from prison would be shortly dismissed, 
23107. 
Guardians: powers of to send cases to 
asylum-, 22319 (page 90, col. 1), 22642 
(page 113, col. 1), 22764 (page 117, col. 2). 
Improvement in cases when transferred to 
asylums, 22081 (page 78, cols. 1 and 2), 
22764 (page 117, col. 2) 
Number of, in asylums, 22642 (page 113, 
col. 1), 22610, 22665. 
Census returns 1851 to 1901 as to, 
22081 (page 77). 
In 1891, 22450 (page 97, col. 2). 
Objections to detention of these cases in 
sei 22131, 22643 (page 114, 
col, 1) 


INDEX : 


IRELAND—con?. 
Asylums— cont. 
Imbeciles, idiots, and feeble-minded in—cont. 
Objections to detention—cont. 


Report of inspectors of lunatic asylums. 
on, in 1890, 22081 (page 78, col. 2). 
Suggestions as to special asylums for these 
classes, see subheading Imbeciles, Idiots 
and Feeble-minded,  sub-subheading 
Suggestions. 
Training, arrangements for: 
Inadequacy, of 22764, (page 117, col. 1). 
Increase in attention paid to, 22081 
(page 78, col. 1). - 

Inebriates, detention in, objections to, and 
suggestions as to other modes of detention, 
22833. 

Inspection, regulations as to, 22247 (page 87, 
col. 1), 22642 (page-112, col. 1), 22655. 

Notification of cases in, 22657, 22661. 

Private means, cases in asylums possessing, 
report of, 22247 (page 87, col. 1). 

Number of asylums, 22081 (page 75, col. 1). 

Number of cases in asylum: 

Census returns, 1851-1901, as to, 22081, 
(page 77). 
From 1880 to 1894, table showing, 22642 

(page 110, col. 2). 

Period of duration of a reception order, 22642 
(page 111, col. 2). 

Portrane Asylum : 

Class of case in, 22796. 
Farm attached to, receipts and expenditure 
22846. 


Private asylums : 


Admission to, regulations as to, 22081 
(page 75, col. 2), 22157, 22247 (page 87,. 
col. 2), 22658. 

Inspection and visitation, 22247 (page 87, 
col. 1), 22655. 

Number of, 22081 (page 75, col. 1). 

Number of cases in, 1880 to 1904, table 
showing, 22642 (page 110, col. 2). 

Report on every person, in supposed to 
possess private means, 22247 (page 87, 
col. 1). 

Protection of patients from assault or injury 
by custodians, absence of provision for, 
22927. 


Richmond Asylum : 


Cost of maintenance, reduction in, 22802. 
Cost of new buildings, 22103. 
Criminal feeble-minded, and criminal luna- | 
tics, sent to, from prisons, 22828. 
Discharge from, certificate of fitness for, 
22813. 
Epileptics, number in, 22810. 
Imbeciles in, improvement under training, 
cases showing, 22764 (page 117, col. 2). 
Inebriates in, 22833. 
Staff, nursing, number of, 22804. 
Work carried on by inmates, value of, 
22783, 22791, 22797. 
Senile decay cases in, 22227. 
Settlement, Law of, absence of, grievance arising. 
from, 22642 (‘page 110, col. 1). 
Staff: Medical superintendent, and assistant 
medical officer, 22642 (page 110, col. 1). 
Stewart Institution, cases discharged from, 
difficulties as to admission of, 22457 (page 
97, col. 1), 22492, 22494. 

Transfer of patients from one. asylum to 
another, absence of provision for in Ireland, 
22642 (page 110, col. 1). 


Authority : 


Administration of estates of lunatics, authority 
for, 22247 (page 86, col. 1 and 2), 22642 
(page 110, col, 1). 

Board of control, abolition of, 22231, 22642 
(page 110, col. 1). 
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IRELAND —con t. 


Authority—cont. 
County councils, powers and duties of as to 
provision for lunatics, 22199, 22642 
(page 109, col. 2, and 110, col. 1), 22337, 
22444, : 

Auxiliary asylums, power of provision, 
see subheading Asylums, sub-subheading 
Auxiliary Asylums. 

Compulsory powers of Lord-lieutenants in 
relation to, 22642 (page 110, col. 1), 
22681, 22685, 22692. 

Extension of powers to feeble-minded, 
views as to, 22444, 22499, 22690. 

Homes, intermediate, provision by, advocated 

22319 (page 91, col. 1), 22320, 
22337, 22340. 

Circular issued by Local Government 
Board in 1904, as to, 22341. 

Criminal lunatics and feeble-minded authority for: 
Inspectors of lunatics as, 22236. 

Prison board advocated as, 22450 (page 98, 
col, 1). 

Distinct authority advocated for imbeciles and 
feeble-minded, 23188, 23199. 

Education authority as authority for feeble- 
minded, views as to whether desirable, 
22450 (page 98, col. 1), 22531. 

Guardians, boards of, take charge of lunatics in 
workhouses, but such lunatics are regarded 
as ordinary paupers, 22199, 22215. 

Inspectors of lunatics, powers and duties of, 

22198, 22442, 22642 (page 110, col. 1, 
and 112, col. 1), 22643, 22664. 

Extension of authority to the feeble-minded, 
views of witnesses as to whether 
desirable, 22450 (page 97, col. 2), 22469, 
22497, 22672. 

Local Government Board, efforts made by, on 
behalf of imbeciles, idiots, and feeble- 
minded, 22096. 

Lord Chancellor, authority for “lunatics so 
found,” 22642 (page 110; col. 2, and 111, 
Cols a1): 

Lord-lieutenant, powers of, in relation to lunacy, 
22642 (page 110, col. 1), 22681, 22685, 22692. 

Lunacy Commissioners, board of, non-existent, 
22645. 

Overlapping of authorities, 22199. 

Single authority for all classes of mental defect, 
views of witnesses as to whether desirable, 
22096, 22194, 22196, 22197, 22444. 

Belfast : 

Asylum : 

Imbeciles, improvement in, when transferred 
from workhouse, 22081 (page 78, col. 1). 

Villas for women patients, 22107. 

Workhouse, imbecile children in, treatment of 
formerly, 22081 (page 78, col. 1). 

Bill for education of feeble-minded children: 

Introduction of, 22319 (page 91, col. 1). 

Views of witness as to whether desirable, 22389. 

Boarding out: 

Guardians, powers of as to, 22416, 22715. 

Lunatics, boarding out of, not practised in 
Treland, views of witnesses as to whether 
introduction of the system is desirable, 
22116, 22218, 22247 (page 87, col. 2), 
22256, 22298, 22303, 22368, 22532, 
22714, 22764 (page 118, col. 1), 22770. 

Drudgery, possibility of, 22319 (page 91, 
col. 2), 22413. 

Sexual accidents, possibility of, 22117, 22218, 
22438. 

Causes of mental defect in Ireland, 22874, 22893, 

22894. 

Table showing, 22872 (page 124). 

See also subheading Heredity. 

Census : 

Collection of Returns, method of, 22858, 22888, 
22973, 22975. 

Feeble-minded and imbeciles not included, 

term ‘‘ feeble-minded ”’ not used, 22859, 
22868, 22883, 22946, 

Witness would object to introduction of the 

term, 22887. 
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IRELAND—cont. 


Census—cont. 


Form served upon occupier in 1901, question as 
to, 22883. 
Idiots, return as to: 
Age of idots, table showing, 22872 (page 
125). 
Number of cases under 15, question 
as to reliability on this point, 
22957, 22983. 
Causes of the disease, table showing, 22872 
(page 124), 
Education, condition as to, table showing, 
22872 (page 125). 
Geographical distribution in 1901, table 
showing, 22863. 
Marriages of, table showing, 22872 (page 
125). 
Number of: 
In asylums, in workhouses and at 
large, and proportion to population, 
returns as to, 22856 (page 122), 
22866, 22949, 
Increase in numbers, 22869. 
In 1851-61, 1871-81, 1891-1901, 22081 
(page 77). 
In 1861, 22450 (page 95, col. 2). 
In 1901, 22450 (page 97), 22642 (page 
L315 cole): 
Lunatics : 


Number of at large, in custody of friends, in 
workhouses, and in asylums, and 
proportion to population, tables 
showing, 22856 (page 122), 22866, 
22881, 22891. 

Increase in, 22869, 22890, 
Reliability of Irish Census returns, 
22888, 22946, 22957, 22983. 
Sexes, proportion of, in lunacy and _ idiocy, 

tables showing, 22856 (page 122), 22863, 

22872 (pages 124 and 125), 

Certification of imbeciles and feeble-minded, views 
of witnesses as to, see subheading Imbeciles. 
Idiots and Feeble-Minded, sub-subheading Certi- 
fication. 


22857, 


Certification of Lunatics : 

Account, general, of procedure as to, 2208I 
(page 75, col. 2), 22214, 22642 (page 111, 
cols. 1 and 2), 22658. 

Amendment of certificates on reception orders, 
regulations as to, 22642 (page 111, col. 2). 

Children only certified if violent and epileptic,. 
22262. 

Doctors’ fees, 22424. 

Payment in some cases by Poor Law 
Authorities, 22427. 

Liberal practice as to in Ireland, 22174. 

Magisterial adjudication not required in Ireland, 
22191. 

One form of certificate for all classes of defec- 
tives, 22667. 

Test of, necessity for, question as to, 22195. 

Workhouses, lunatics in, not certified, except. 
certain cases sent from asylums, 22330, 
22339. 


Charitable enterprise in dealing with feeble-minded, 
views of witnesses as to, 22526, 22555 (page 
104, col. 2). 
Religious Orders, work of, 
Religious Orders. 


Church Surplus Fund, utilisation of for provision 
for the feeble-minded, suggestions as to, and as. 
to fulfilment of promise made at passing of 
Trish Church Act 1869, 22081 (page 79, cols. 
1 and 2), 22244. 

Classification of defectives as certifiable and un- 


certifiable, views of witnesses as to whether 
desirable, 22194, 22614, 22617. 
Commissions and Committees : 
Blind, Deaf and Dumb, Royal Commission of 
1889 on: 
Recommendations of, 22555 (rage 
col. 1), 22560, 22565, 22566. 


see sub-heading 


104, 
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TRELAND—cont. 
Commissions and Committees—cont. 
Blind, Deaf and Dumb, Royal Commission 
on—cont, ; 
Report by Sir F. Maccabe as to number of 
feeble-minded and imbeciles uncared 
for in Ireland, 22602. 
Financial relations of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Royal Commission on, recommendations 
of, 22567. 
Lunacy Administration, Vice-Regal Committee 
of 1889-1891 on, 22562, 22759, 22826. 
Poor Laws, Vice-Regal Committee on, 22341, 
22698. 
Connemara, large number of lunatics in, 22087. 
County Court jurisdiction in lunacy, comparative 
failure of, 22247 (page 87, col. 1), 22288. 
Cork County Council, auxiliary asylum at Youghal 
provided by, 22555 (page 103, col. 2, and 104, 
col. 1), 22642 (page 110, col. 2), 22693. 
Cost of, 22700. 


Criminal Lunatics and Feeble-minded and Habitual ~ 


Criminals : 
Army and Navy cases, 22238, ‘22642 (page 112, 
Bole Vay 
Asylums, detention in : 
County or district asylums, transfer of 
cases to, and payment of expenses, 
22642 (page 112, col. 2). 
Objections to detention of such cases 
in asylums, 22555 (page 105, col. 2). 
22582, 22629, 22633. 
Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum, 22133: 
Accommodation, inadequacy of for 


proper classification: | improve- 
ments proposed, 22555 (page 104, 
col. 2). 


Act of Parliament establishing, 22642 
(page 112, col. 1). 
Class of case in, and‘mode of treatment, 
22134, 22631, 22642 (page 112, 
col, 2). 
Discharge from, 22642 (page 112, col. 
2). 
Habitual offenders and criminal feeble- 
minded, provision for in, advo- 
cated, 22555 (page 105, col. 2), 
22581. 
Number and classification of inmates, 
22555 (page 1(4, col. 2), 22628. 
Special asylums should be provided by the 
State, 22760. 
Authority for, 22236, 22238. 
Certification, possible difficulty of, 22175. 
Classification of, 22555 (page 104, col. 2), 22628. 
Committee on, 22092. 
Detention of criminal feeble-minded and habiiual 
criminals, suggestions as to, and as tu 
| futility of short sentences, 22555, 
22576, 22583. 22593, 22991 (page 131, 
col. 2, and 182, col. 1), 23009, 23012, 
23015, 23112, 23114, 23119. 
Inebriate Act, procedure under, question 
as to application to, 23129. 
Penal Colony, suggestions as to, 22450 (pages 
96, col. 2, and 98, col. 1), 22991 (page 131, 
col. 2, and 132, col. 1), 23017, 23119. 
Prisons, see that subheading. 
Number of, 22081 (page 77), 22555 (page 105, 
col. 2), 22593, 22628, 22828. 
Rural districts, number in, 23004, 
(See also subheading, Prisons.) : 

Detention, improper, duties and powers of Lunacy 
Inspectors in cases of, 22656. 

Detention of imbeciles, idiots, and feeble-minded. 
views as to whether desirable, see subheading 
Imbeciles, Idiots and Feeble-Minded, sub- 
subheading Detention ; ard subheading Criminal 
Lunatics, sub-subheading Detention; and sub- 
heading Heredity, sub-subheading Detention. 

Downpatrick Asylum, additional accommodation, 
provision of, 22113, 

Dublin : 

Richmond Lunatic Asylum, see subheading 
Asylums, sub-subheading Richmond. 


IRELAND—cont. 


Dublin—cont. 


Stewart Institution, see that subheading. 
Workhouses, feeble-minded women in maternity 
wards, 22878. 
Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum, see subheading 
Criminal Lunatics, sub-subheading Asylums. 
Emigrants who have become lunatics, 22879, 22881. 
Epileptics : 
Number admitted to asylums, 22081 (page 177, 
col. 2). 
Provision for, suggestions as to, 22146, 22319 
(page 91, col. 1), 22809, 22812. 
Circular issued to Boards of Guardians by 
Local Government Board in 1901, 
22319 (page 91, col. 1). 
Feeble-minded, see subheading Imbeciles, Idiots and 
Feeble-minded. 
Grant, Imperial : 
Denominational Institutions,should not receive 
a grant,unless inspected, 22537, 22540, 22543 
Extension to institutions for feeble-minded and 
to imbeciles, views as to whether desirable, 
22081 (page 79, cols. 1 and 2), 22244, 22450 
(page 97, cols. 1 and 2). 
Withdrawal of grant from county councils 
neglecting to make proper provision for 
lunatics, advocated, 22681. 


Guardians of the Poor : 
Absence of any jurisdiction or authority as 
regards lunatics, 22199, 22215. 
Adoptive powers, 22296, 22364. 
Arrangement with Asylum Committees as to 
maintenance of lunatics, powers of, 
22081 (page 79, col. 1), 22319 (page 91. 
col. 1), 22500, 22642 (page 112, col. 2). 
22709, 22764 (page 1177, col. 2). 
Number of asylum authorities taking 
advantage of these powers, 22642 
(page 110. col. 2). 
Number of cases transferred to asylums from 
workhouses, table showing increase in, 
22642 (page 111). 
Boarding-out, powers of, 22715. 
Combination of Unions, powers as to, under 
Local Government Act 1898, 22319 (page 
91, col. 1). 
Doctors’ fees for certification, instance of payment 
of by Guardians, 22427. 
Imbeciles and feeble-minded, powers of Guardians 
in relation to: 
Arrangements with asylum authorities, see 
that sub-subheading. 
Committal to Labour Colonies, powers ad- 
vocated, 22363. 
Detention, powers of advocated, 22319 
(page 90, col, 2), 22359. 
Extent ot care taken of such cases by 
Guardians, 22471. 
Non-pauper feeble-minded, relief could not 
be granted to by Guardians, 22371, 
22418. 
Payments to schools for feeble-minded 
children, probable attitude as _ to, 
22319 (page 91, col. 2). 


Heredity as cause of mental defectiveness, extent of, 
22450 (page 97, col. 2), 22519, 22523, 22553, 
22874, 22893. 
Detention for prevention of propagation, views 
as to, 22450 (page 97, col. 2), 22519, 22523, 
22553. 


Hospitals, lunatic, regulations as to, 22642 (pages 110, 
col. 2, 111, and 112, col. 1). 
Illegitimacy statistics, 24756 (page 240, col. 2). 
Imbeciles, Idiots and Feeble-minded : 
Absence of adequate provision for, 22081 (page 79 
col. 1), 22122, 22131, 22225, 22247 
(page 87, col. 2), 22258, 22317, 22319 
(page 91, col. 1), 22342, 22344, 29352 
22387, 22391, 22450 (page 95, col. 1). 
22470, 22570, 22602, 22642 (page 112, 
col. 2 and 114, col. 1), 22764 (page 117, 
col, 1), 22765, 22807 
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Imbeciles, Idiots, and Feeble-minded—cont. 
Absence of, adequate provision for—cont. 
Census Commissioners 1851, recommenda- 
tions as to, provision, 22081 (page 79, 
col. 1). 
Suggestions as to provision, see sub-subheading 
Suggestions. 
Asylums, see subheading Asylums, sub-subheading 
Imbeciles, Idiots, and Feeble-minded. 

Causes of imbecility and feeble-mindedness, 
22450 (page 97, col. 2), 22523. 

Census Returns, see subheading Census. 

Certification : 

Difficulties of, and reluctance of medical men 
to certify, 22187, 22613. 

Distinct form for idiots and feeble-minded 
advocated, 22677. 

Idiots Act orsimilar Act, certification under, 
Views as to, 22159, 22450 (page 96, 
col. 2), 22462, 22670. 

Lunacy Acts, certification under, views as to, 
22162, 22174. 

Unnecessary to certify all cases of feeble- 
minded, 22184. 

Classification according to method of care and 
detention, 22319 (page 90, col. 1). 

Cork County Council, provision made by( Youghal 
Auxiliary Asylum), 22319 (page 91, col. 1) 
22328, 22335, 22555 (page 103, col. 2 and 
104, col. 1), 22642 (page 110, col. 2), 22693, 
22700. 

Definition of, and distinction between imbecile 
and feeble-minded, 22675, 22676, 22999 
(page 101, col. 1), 23000, 23188. 

Detention, views of witnesses as to whether 

desirable, 22175, 22184, 22319 (page 
90, col. 2), 22359, 22406, 22450 (pages 96, 
col. 2 and 97, col. 2), 22509, 22516, 
22637, 227764 (page 118, col. 1) 22770, 
22952, 23162. 

Appeal, and yearly examination by medical 
experts, 22553. 

Opposition to, probability of, in Ireland, 
22269, 22314. 

Dublin, provision for in, see subheading Stewart 
Institution. 

Guardians of the Poor, powers of in relation to, 
see subheading Guardians of the Poor, sub- 
subheading Imbeciles and Feeble-minded. 

Industrial Schools, Feeble-minded children in. 
see subheading Industvial Schools, sub-sub- 
heading Feeble-minded Children, 

Marriage of idiots, prohibition, 22873, 22894, 
22901. 

Limitation of prohibition, and suggestion 

as to a remedy, 22916, 22919. 
Middle-class and well-to-do, absence of adequate 
provision for, 22319 (page 90, col. 1). 

Non-paupers, provision for, difficulty of, 22371. 

Number of, 22602, 23201. 

At large, 22450 (page 97, col. 2), 2764 
(page 117, col. 1). 

Census Returns as to, see subheading Census. 

Improvable cases, number of, 22283, 22957, 
22967, 22983. 

Outside Workhouses, 22326, 22602. 

Rural districts, number in, 22347. 

,  Out-door relief, 22368, 22716. 

Parents and Relatives of: 

Compulsory removal of children from, 
views as to, 22081 (page 78, col. 2 and 
79, col. 1), 22099, 22319 (page 91, 
col. 1), 22320, 22406, 22463. 

Pauperisation should not be _ entailed 
by relief granted to defective children, 
22271. 

Places of detention, 22764 (page 119, col. 1). 

Private Institutions for Feeble-minded in Ireland, 
questions as to, 22536, 22546. 

Public interest in the question of provision for, 
22352. 

Recovery and amelioration, extent possible, 
22450 (page 98, col. 1), 22511, 22764 (page 
117, cof. 2, and 118, col. 1), 22770. 
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Imbeciles, Idiots, and Feeble-minded—cont. 


Sterilisation, not aflvocated, 22450 (page 97, 
col. 2), 22555 (page 103, col. 2). 
Stewart Institution, see that subheading. 





Suggestions as to provision for : 

Asylums, suggestions as to provision, 
22668, 22764 (page 118, col. 1), 
22769, 22773. 

Acts of Parliament providing means 
for foundation of such institutions, 
22718, 22764 (page 117, col. 1). 

Age limit, views as to, 22777. 

Classification in, advocated, 22764 (page 
118, col. 1), 22774, 22779. 

Cost of, how to be defrayed, 22764 
(page 117, col. 2). 

Darenth, Asylums on lines of, suggestion 

as to, 22555 (page 104, col. 1), 
22563. 

Accommodation—large institution 
advocated, 22563. 

Authority for management—re- 
ligious orders advocated as, 
22555 (page 104, col. 1), 
22564. 

Grant, imperial, to, advocated, 
22555 (page 104, col. 1), 22567, 
22569. 

Religious services for different 
denominations, 22563. 

Utilisation of disused workhouses as 
asylums, advocated, 22555 
(page 104, col. 1). 

Cheap form of provision advocated for 

idiots, 22456. 

Cost of, how to be defrayed : 

Charitable enterprise, views as to, 
22259, 22273, 22281. 

Church surplus fund, utilisation advo- 
cated, 22081 (page 79, cols. 1 and 2), 
22244. 

Grant, Imperial, advocated, 22081 (page 
79, cols. 1 and 2), 22244, 22450 
(page 97, cols. 1 and 2). 

Cottage homes, provision advocated, 23156. 

Guardians of the poor, appointment of, 

suggestions as to, 22247 (page 87, col. 2), 

22291. 

Eomes advocated by Archbishop of Dublin, 

22555 (page 104, col. 1), 22565. 

Industrial Schools, see subheading Industrial 

Schools, sub-subheading Suggestions, 

Intermediate homes, suggestions as to, 

22319 (page 91, col. 1), 22320, 22337, 

22373. 

Labour colonies, suggestions as to, see 

subheading Labour Colonies. 

Schcols, see that subheading. 

Separate institutions advocated, 23165, 

23174, 23189. ‘ 

(See also subheading Industrial schools). 
Treatment as drudges, danger of, 22413. 
Women, see that subheading. 

Werkhouses, detention in, see subheading 

Workhouses. 


Industrial Schools : 
Account general of, 23141 (page 139, cols. 1 and 2) 
Acts of Parliament governing, 23141 (page 139. 
cols. 1 and 2). 
Admission to, regulations as to, 22247 (page 87, 
col, 2), 23141 (gage 139, col. 2, and 140, 
col. 1), 23147, 23149. 
Exclusion of feeble-minded children, 22120 
Refusal of cases, power of managers as tc, 
23141 (page 140, col. 1). 
Adults, detention in, question as to, 22314. 
After-care, powers of managers as to, 23141 (page 
140, col. 1). 
Cost of, 22311. 
How defray ed, 22279. 
Discharge from, procedure as to, 23141 (page 
140, col. 1). 
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Industrial Schools—cont. 

Feeble-minded children in existing schools: 
After-care, necessity for, 23162. 

Circular as to, issued to managers, 23156, 
(pages 143-151). 

Discharge, manner of dealing with cases on, 
23141 (page 140, col. 1). 

Effect of, beneficial rather than otherwise, 

23141 (page 140, col. 1), 23159. 
Exclusion of, 22120, 23141 (page 140, col. 1), 
23142. 

Number of, 23141 (page 140, col. 1), 23145. 

Results of training in, 23141 (page 140, col. 
1), 23156, and pages 143-151. 

Suggestions as to provision of schools on 
similar lines for feeble-minded children, 
see sub-subheading Suggestions. 

Grants to, 23141 (page 140, col. 1), 23161. 

Moral defectives in, removal to asylums or 
reformatories, 23141 (page 140, col. 1). 

Number of admissions and number of inmates 
in 1905, 23141 (page 140, col. 1). 

Number of schools, 23141 (page 139, col. 1). 

Success of, 22312. 

Similarity to English schools, 22119. 

Suggestions as to establishment of schools on 

similar lines, for feeble-minded children, 
22122, 22247 (page 88, col. 1), 22259, 
22469, 23141 (page 140, col. 1), 23147, 
23165, 23173, 23181. 

Age of detention advocated, 22124, 22306. 

Class of case to be admitted, 22261, 22267, 
22281. 

Cost of, how to be defrayed, 22259, 22272, 
22315. 

Curriculum should not be on industrial 
school lines, 22280. 

Work of inmates, value of, 22316. 

Inebriates : 

Account, general, of law relating to, and of 
provision for, 22081 (page 80, cols. 1 and 2). 

After-care, importance of, 23036. 

Detention of, news as to, 22361, 22637, 22747, 

22837. 
Short sentences, futility of, 22999 (page 133, 
cols, 1 and 2), 23010, 23038. 

Feeble-minded, proportion among, 22140, 22636. 

Labour colonies, admission to, views as to, 22143. 

Lunacy, extent to which due to inebriety, 22081 
(page 80, col. 2), 22893. 

Number of, and mental quality of, 22833. 

Number of institutions for, 22081 (page 80, col. 1). 

Reformatories and Retreats: 

Accommodation provided, and need for 
additional provision, 22081 (page 80, 
col. 2). 

Belfast retreat for women, account of, and 
of recovery of cases in, 22081 (page 
80, col. 2). 

Class of case in, offences committed, etc., 
23031, 23033. 

Ennis reformatory, 22081 (page 80, col. 1). 
Number of inmates, 22241. 

Recovery and improvement of cases in, 
22081 (page 80, col. 1), 22240, 
22999 (page 132, col. 1), 133, col. 
2, and 134 (cols. 1 and 2), 23028, 
23031. : 

Paper read by Chairman of Irish 
Prison Board at International 
Penitentiary Congress at Buda- 
Pesth, 22999 (pages 132 and 133). 

Report of General Prisons Board on 
inadequate use made of, 22081 
(page 80,col. 1). 

Private retreats, objections to, 22588, 

Recoveries and improvement in, general 
observations as toy 22136. 

Religious orders, reformatory under control 
of, proposed, 23074. 

Workhouses, inebriates in, 22739, 
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Inebriates Act: 


Application of, to feeble-minded crimi~ als, views 
as to, 23129. 

Period of detention under, 22842. 

Institutions for treatment of certified insane, sum- 
mary of classes of, 22081 (page 75, col. 1.) 

(See also subheadings Asylums, Licensed Houses, and 
Private Institutions). 

Kerry, large proportion of lunatics in, 22087. 

Labour Colonies for defectives, provision advocated, 

22125, 22307, 22450 (page 96, col. 2), 22991 
(page 131, col. 2). 

Accommodation—size advocated, 22450 (page 
96, col. 2), 22674. 

Age of admission, 22125. 

Authority mest desirable for, views as to: 
County Councils, authority of, combined 

with ecclesiastical management, 22991 
(page 131, col. 2). 

Ecclesiastical Control, views as to, 22450 
(page 97, col. 2), 22537, 22555 (page 
104, col. 1), 22991 (page 131, col. 2). 

Education Board, question as to, 22531. 

Lunacy Inspectors, 22497, 22672. 

Special Board, views as to, 22469, 22474, 
22497, 

Cost of: 

Estimate of, 22127. 

How to be defrayed, suggestions as to, 
22129, 22450 (page 98, col. 1), 22457, 
22499, 22537, 22787. 

Epiletics, block for, provision advocated, 22146. 

Guardians, powers to send cases to, advocated, 
22363. 

Idiots, detention in, views as to, 22456. 

Inebriates, detention in, advocated, 22143. 

industrial Section for adults, 22450 (page 96, col. 2) 

Number required for all Ireland, 22450 (page 96, 
col. 2). 

Period of detention in advocated, 22509 (see 
also subheading Imbeciles, Idiots, Feeble- 
minded, sub-subheading Detention). 

Results that might be expected, 22515. 

Schools in connection with,‘suggestions as to, 
22450 (page 96, col. 2, and 98, col. 1). 

Superintendent, medical man as, question 
whether desirable, 22530. 

Transfer of unimprovable cases to workhouses 
advocated, 22451 (page 98, col. 1). 

Work that might be carried on by inmates, and its 
effect in reducing cost, 22129, 22450 (page 
98, col. 1), 22457, 22787. 

Licensed houses, regulations as to, 22642 (page 110, 

col. 2). 

Admission to, procedure as to, 22642 (page 111, 
col. 1). 

Definition of, and number of, 22081 (page 75, 
col. 1). 

Discharge from, regulations as to, 22642 (page 
112, cola lye 

Inspection, regulations as to, 22642 (page 112, 
col. 1). 

Local Taxation (Ireland) Account, sum of money may 
be paid out if in respect of cases maintained in 
asylums by county councils, 22319 (page 91, 
col. 1). 

Lunacy Acts, see subheading Acts of Parliament. 

Lunatics : 

Administration of Estates, see that subheading. 

Asylums, see that subheading. 

Certification, see that subheading. 

Criminal Lunatics, see that subheading. 

Definition : 

All persons of unsound mind included in, 
22196, 22247 (page 86, col. 1), 22607. 

Discontinuance of the term “lunatic,” “ un- 
sound mind’ substituted, 22247 (page 86, 
cols. 1 and 2). 

Marriage, prohibition, 22873, 22894, 22901, 

22919. 

Effect of marriage of lunatics and defectives 

in increasing number of lunatics, 22087. 
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Lunatics—cont. 
Marriage, ete.—cont. 


Suggestion that no person who has ever been 
detained as a lunatic should marry 
without permission of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, 22919, 22921, 22923. 

Number of, 22081 (pages 75, col. 2, 76 and 77, cols. 
1 and 2), 22082, 22555 (page 103, col. 2) 
22563. 

Causes of large numbers of in Ireland, 
22082, 22087. 

Census returns as to, 22081 (page 77), 22642 
(page 114, cols. 1 and 2). 

First Admissions, number of shows no 
tendency to increase, 22081 (page 77, 
cols). 

Rural districts, number in, in proportion to 
towns, 22085. 

Unknown cases, probable number of, 22090, 
22094. 

Places of detention, 22642 (page 110, col. 1). 
Marriage of defectives : 


Effect of, 22087. 
Restraint of, probable unpopularity of, in Ireland, 
22285. 
{See also subheading Lunatics, sub-subheading 
Marriage. ) 


Marriage of Minors, consent in, when parent or 
guardian is non compos mentis, amendment of law 
as to, advocated, 22882. 

Meath, large proportion of lunatics in, 22586. 

Melancholia, attacks of, not a ground for Poor Law 
Relief, in Ireland, 22215. 

Moral Imbeciles: 

Method of dealing with, 23147. 

Number of, 23154. 

Separate institution for, with low class imbeciles 
and idiots, advocated for bad cases, 23177. 

(See also subheadings Criminal Feeble-minded, and 
Industrial Schools, and Reformatory Schools.) 

Morally Insane, appointment of guardians of the 
person for advocated, 22247 (page 87, col. 2). 

Mountjoy Prison, see subheading Prisons, sub-sub- 
heading Mountjoy Prison. 

Non-pauper insane and feeble-minded, absence of 
suitable provision for, 22247 (page 87, col. 2), 
22317. 

Out-door Relief, conditions of, 22419, 22423. 

Parents and Relatives of defectives, see subheading 
Imbeciles, idiots, and feeble-minded,  sub- 
subheading Parents, and Relatives. 

Pauperisation should not be entailed by relief granted 
to defective children, 22271. 

Population, decrease in, accompanied by increase 
in lunacy, 22081 (page 77, cols. 1 and 2). 

Portrane Asylum, building and cost of, 22100. 

Prisons : 

Accommodation in; size of Irish prisons, 22999 
(page 131, col. 2), 23056. 
Feeble-minded in: 
Certification, difficulty of, and views as to 
whether desirable, 23100, 23109. 
Detection of mental condition, facilities 
for, 22999 (page 131, col. 1). 
Discharge, method of dealing with on, 
23040, 23050, 23123. 
Malingering to secure transfer to asylums, 
22555 (page 105, cols. 1 and 2). 
Number of, 22999 (page 131, col. 1), 23052, 
23057, 23063. 
Observation of mental condition, instruc- 
tions given by Courts of Justice as to, 
22999 (page 131, col. 1). 
Re-admissions, 23047. 
Special prisons, similar to Parkhurst, un- 
necessary in Ireland, 22999 (page 131, 
cols. 1 and 2). 
Idiots, transfer to asylum, 23058. 
Juvenile offenders, separation from adults, 
23081. 
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IRELAND—cont. 


Prisons—cont. 


Lunatics in, 23003; 23024 : 
Transfer to asylum, 22555 (page 105, cols. 
1 and 2), 23055, 23058. 
Number transferred, 22991 (page 131, 
col. 2). . 
Mountjoy Prison: 
Class of case received—offences with which 
charged, 23087 (page 137, cols. 1 and 2). 
Feeble-minded in, 23088, 23093. 
Causes of feeble-mindedness, question 
as to, 23133. 
Difficulty not experienced in dealing 
with, 23087 (page 138, col. 1). 
Discharge, method of dealing with on, 
23087 (page 137, col. 2), 23095. 
History of, four cases in, 23087 (_ age 
137, col. 2). 
Number of and offences with which 
charged, 23087 (page 137, cols. 
1 and 2). 
Number of inmates, 23087 (page 137, col. 1). 
Daily average, 23092. 
Places from which cases are recvived, 
23087 (page 137, col. 1). 

Number of inmates, 22999 (page 131, col. 2), 
23052, 23056. a 

Women Convicts: 

Difficulty in dealing with, 23084. 
Number of, 23084. 

Private institutions for mental defectives, 22081 
(page 75, col. 1). 

Asylums, subheading Asylums, sub-subheading 
Private Asylums. 

Inspection and visitation of, 22247 (page 87, 
col. 1), 22411. 

Number of, 22081 (page 75, col. 1). 

Paying patients in, 22409. 

Stewart Institution, see that subheading. 

Unlicensed houses, single patients in, 22642 
(page 110, col. 2). 

(See also subheading Licensed Houses.) 

Prodigal feeble-minded : 

Administration of estates, see that subheading. 

Guardians of the person, appointment advocated, 
22947 (page 87, col. 2). 

Reformatory Schools : 

Account, general, of, 23141 (page 139, col. 1). 

Acts of Parliament governing, 23141 (page 139, 
col. 1). 

Admission, regulations as to, 23141 (page 
139, col. 1), 23147. 

Adaptation of a certain number of schools 
as homes for the feeble-minded, advocated, 
23141 (page 140, col. 1), 23165, 23173, 23181, 
23188. 

Date of foundation of, 23141 (page 139, col. 1). 

Feeble-minded children in, 23141 (page 140, 
col. 1). 

Grant, 23141 (page 139, col. 1), 23161. 

Juvenile offenders, admission to, 23081. 

Moral Defectives : 

Admission, condition of, 23147. 
Transfer of from industrial schools, 23141 
(page 140, col. 1). 
Number of reformatories, 23414 (page 139, 
: col. 1). 

Number a inmates and number of admissions 

in 1905, 23141 (page 139, col. 1). 
Registrar, duties of, 22248. 
Religious Orders : 

Asylums and industrial institutions for lunatics, 
management of by, 22537. 

Labour Colonies, control and management of, 
views as to whether desirable, 22450 (page 
97, col. 2), 22537, 22555 (page 104, col. 1), 
22991 (page 131, col. 2). 

Poor Law schools conducted by, 22377. 

Schools, special, question as to, 22376, 22381. 

Willingness, probable, to undertake work among 
the feeble-minded, 23072. 

Women and girls, work amongst, 22549, 22552, 
23078. 
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IRELAND—cowt. 
Schools, ordinary elementary, special classes in, views 
as to value of, 22394, 22450 (page 98, col. 1). - 
Schools, special, for the feeble-minded : 

Absence of in Ireland, and suggestions as to 
provision, 22225, 22319 (page 91, col. 2), 
22364, 22376, 22383, 22387, 22394, 22406, 
22546. 

Asylums, training schools in connection with, 
advocated, 22131, 22572. 

Backward boys, school for advocated, 22572. 

Grant, views as to, 22315, 22381. 

Labour Colonies, suggestion as to schools attached 

to, 22450 (page 96, col. 2, and page 98, col. 1.) 

Land should be attached to, 22132. . 

Suggestions as to training schools on similar 
lines to industrial schools, see subheading 
Industrial Schools, sub-subheading Sugges- 
tions. 

fenile Decay Cases : 

Asyiums, suitability of, as places of detention 
for 2222 18 

Authority for, should be Lunacy Authority not 
Poor Law, 22230. 

Workhouses, cases in, 22319 (page 90, col. 2), 
22355. 

Settlement, Law of, 22642 (page 110, col. 1). 

Sterilisation not advocated, 22450 (page 97, col. 2), 
22555 (page 103, ccl. 2). 

Stewart Institution : 

Account, general, of, and of circumstances 
leading to foundation of, 22450 (pages 
95, col. 2; and 96 and 97). 

Accommodation, 22319 (page 90, col. 1), 22450 
(page 96, col. 1), 22767. 

Admission, system of election and re-election, 

' 22450 (page 97, col. 1), 22487. 

After-career of cases, 22450 (pages 96, col. 2, 
97, col. 1), 22490, 22511. 

Age of admission, and age of cases in, 22504, 
22505. 

Certification of children in, 22265. 

Claims of the Institution to consideration 
in any scheme for provision for imbeciles 
in Ireland; is sole institution of its kind 
in the country, ete, 22081 (page 79, col. 1); 
22247 (page 87, col. 2), 22450 (page 98, col. 1), 
22553, 22764. 

Ciass of case in, 22319 (page 90, col. 1), 22450 

(page 96, col. 2), 22515. 
Proportion of idiots, imbeciles and higher 
grade defectives, 22451. 
Cost of, 22450 (page 95, col. 2; and 96, col. 1), 
22478, 22535, 22545. 
How defrayed, 22450 (page 96, col. 1), 
22483. 
Grant not received from Treasury 
nor from Local Authorities, 22276. 
Guardians, contributions by, 22319 
(page 90, col, 1), 22485, 
Paying patients, 22507. 
Necessity for financial aid, 22275, 22450 
(page 97, col. 1). 

Equipment is sufficient for larger number of 
inmates, 22450 (page 97, col. 1). 

Guardians, pauper children sent by, and pay- 
ments made by, 22319 (page 90, col. 1) 
22485. : 

Number of cases admitted since openitiz, num- 
ber discharged and number 1eniaining, 
22450 (page 96, col. 1). 

Period of det*ntion in, 22450 (page 97, col. }) 
22486, 22489, 22493. 

Results of training in, work carried on by in- 

mates, etc., 22450 (pages 96, cols. 1 and 
2; and 98, col. 1), 22451, 22490, 22506, 
22510. 
Percentage probably capable of earning a 
living, 22511. Be 
fowns, drifting of degenerates to, question” as to, 
22346. " 
Women, Feeble-minded : VA 

Fallen women, proportion of feeble-minded 

among, 22345, 22732, 23080. 
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Women, Feeble-minded—cont. 


Protection, special necessity for, 22878, 22925,. 
23065, 23135, 23202. 
Rarity of cases of assault in Ireland, 22925, 
23068. 
Religious Orders, work of among, 23078, 23208. 
Workhouse maternity wards, number of feeble- 
minded women in, and suggestions as to 
detention of such cases, 22081 (page 78, col. 2),. 
22175, 22177, 22182, 22192, 22319 (page 
90, col. 2), 22360, 22450 (page 96, col. 2), 
22528, 22555 (page 103, col. 2), 22729, 22878, 
23006. 


Workhouses : 


Lunatics, imbeciles, idiots and feeble-minded, 
detention in, 22319 (pages 90, cols. 1 and 
2, 91, col. 1), 22419, 22420, 22642 (page 
110, col. 1 and 1138, col. 1). 

Arrangements between asylum authorities. 
and boards of guardians, as to 
maintenance of lunatics, 22081 
(page 79, col. 1), 22319 (page 91, col. 
1), 22500, 22642 (page 110, col. 2,. 
112, col. 2), 22709, 22764 (page 117, 
col, 2). 

Number of asylum authorities taking 
advantage of these powers, 22642 
(page 110, col. 2), 22710. 

Number of cases transferred to asylums. 
from workhouses, table showing, 
22642 (page 111). 

Certification not practised, 22081 (page 75, 
col. 1), 22330, 22339. 

Troublesome cases would be certified 
and sent to asylums, 22601. 

Classification, practice as to, 22081 (page 75, 
col. 1), 22319 (page 90, col. 1 and 2), 
22359, 22430, 22642 (page 113, 
col. 1), 22764 (page 117, col. 1). 

Lunatics regarded as ordinary paupers, 
22199. 

Criminal feeble-minded discharged from 
prisons to, 23040, 23044, 23087 (page 137,. 
col. 2), 23096. 

Detention, absence of powers of, 22319 (page 
90, col. 2), 22642 (page 110, col. 2 and 
113, col. 1), 22722, 22727, 22764 (page 
117, col. 1), 

[mprovement in conditions of, 22440, 

Inspection, regulations as to, 22442, 

Ins-and-outs, detention of, powers advocated 
22319 (page 90, col. 2), 22359. 

Moral imbeciles, detention in, 23178. 
Number of, 22319 (page 90, col. 1). 
Number of lunatics, idiots, imbeciles, and 

feeble-mirded in, 22081 (page 15, 
col. 1), 22400, 22450 (page 97, col. 2), 
22598, 22642 (pages 110, col. 2 and 
111). 

Census returns, 22081 (page 77). 

Unclassed feeble-minded number of as 
compared with classed, 22430. 

Objections to workhouses as places of 
detention for such cases, 22081 
(page 78, col. 1), 22097, 22319" 

“(page 90, col. 2, and 91, col. 1), 
22356, 22422, 22494, 22431, 22555 
(page 103, col. 2), 22570, 22612, 
22642 (page 113, col. 1), 22764 
(page 117, col. 1). 

Absence of any proper provision for 
children, 22319 (page 90, col. 2), 

Report of inspectors of lunatics on, 
22081 (page 78, col. 2), 22642 
(page 113, cols. 1 and 2). 

Senil> decay cases, 22319 (page 90, col 2), 
22355. 

Stewart Institution, cases discharged from, 
admission of, 22450 (page 97, col. 1), 
22492. 

Sexual accidents, 22434. 
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IRELAND—coné. 


Workhouses—cont. 
Lunatics, ete.—cont. 
Transfer of these cases advocated, 22319 
(page 91, col. 1), 22320, 22354, 22356, 
22402, 22447, 22555 (page 103, col. 2), 
22563. 
Work done by feeble-minded, 22319 (page 
90, col. 2). 
Staff, number of, 22440, 22764 (page 117, col. 1). 
Utilisation of disused workhouses as places of 
detention for imbeciles and feeble-minded, 
views as io, 22319 (page 91, col. 1), 22450 
(page 97, col. 2, and 98, col. 1), 22555 (page 
97, col. 1). 
For jurther evidence as to Ireland see Index at end of 
Vol. IV. 

Ley, Dr., observations in “J Arriération Mentale,” on 
necessity for medical examination of school children, 
23272 (page 154, col. 2), 23276. |i 

Local Government Board, consideration by, of provision 

for defectives, 22342. 
Circular, 1991-2, 22319 (page 91, cor. 1), 22341. 

Lunacy, connection with feeble-mindedness, general 
observations as to, 22555 (page 102, col. 1). 

Moral Imbeciles and Morally Insane, definition of 
22555 (page 101, col. 2). 

New South Wales: Habitual Criminals Act, 22557 
(page 105, col. 2), 22578. 

Norway, schools for imbeciles in, 23992 (page 194, col. 2). 

Parents: Advice tc, as to care of children, 22555 (page 102, 

col. 2.) 
Heredity an1 Family History, see that title. 

Physical Degeneracy in large towns, and its relation 
to mental defect, 22555 (pages 102, col. 1, and 103, 
col. 1). 

Schools, ordinary elementary, over-pressure in, 22555 
(page 192, cols. 1 and 2). 


SCOTLAND: 
Aberfoyle Home for physical defectives, grant from 

Government not given to, 23778 (age 187, col. 1). 

Acts of Parliament : 

Administration of Estates of Lunatics, Acts pro- 
viding for, see subheading Administration of 
Estates, sub-subheading Acts of Parliament. 

Army and Navy Acts, special provision for 
lunatics in, apply also to Scotland, 20790 
(page 8, col. 1). 

Court - Sessions Act 1868, 24435 (page 214 

col. 1). 

Criminal and Dangerous Lunatics Act see sub- 
subheading Lunacy Acts. 

Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1885, protection 
of the feeble-minded under, 21110, 21720. 

Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf Children 

(Scotland) Act 1890, 23757, 23778 
(page 185, col. 1 and 186, and 187), 
23884. 

Text of the Act, 23778 (page 186, cols 1. 
and 2). 

Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 

Children) Act: 

Compulsory adoption advocated, 23754 
23756. 

Definition of feeble-minded children in, 
21868. 

Licensing of training schools supplied by Chari- 
table Institutions, Act for, 24019. 

Lunacy Acts: 

Account, general, of, and list of Acts, 20790 
(pages 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13). . 
All persons of unsound mind are dealt with 
under, in Scotland,21198 (page 29, col.1). 
Amendment of : 
Extent of Amendments and repeal, 
20790 (page 14, col. 2), 21099. 
Suggestions as to Amendment, and as 
to legislation for the feeble-minded, 
21066, 21135,21188, 21198 (page 34, 
col. 2), 24756 (page 239, col. 1 
and 2), 
Asylum inmates, statutory protection from 
neglect and abuse, 21128, 


SCOTLAND—cont. 


Acts of Parliament—cont. 


Lunacy Acts—coné. 


Comparison, general between English and 
Scottish lunacy law, 20790 (page 13, 
col. 2, and 14, col. 2.) 

Criminal and Dangerous Lunatics (Scotland) 

Act 1871, 20867, 24852 (page 
252,col.1 and 2, and 253, col. 2.) 

Certificates and warrants granted under 
Section 6, expiration of, at end 
of sentence, 20867, 20909, 
21247, 24678, 24688, 24852, 
(page 253, col. 2, and 254, 
col. 2). 

Supersession of Section 89 cf 
Lunacy (Scotland) Act, 1857, 
by this section, doubts as to, 
24852 (page 254, col. 2), 24896, 
24904, 24908. 

(see also sub-subheading Lunacy 
(Scotland) Act, 1857. 

Criminal] lunatics and criminal feeble-minded, 
summary of Acts for dealing with, 
24852 (page 257, col. 1). 

Defects in, summary of, 20790 (page 14, 
col. 2). 

Inspectors of poor, duties of, under section 
112, 20928. 

Lunacy (Scotland) Act 1857, 20906: 
Sec. 89, provision for transfer of 

criminal lunatics from prisons 
to asylums; disuse of this 
section and suggestions as 
to its restoration, 20862, 
20869, 20908, 21386, 23650 
(page 180, col. 2), 24637, 
24688, 24756 (page 239, col. 1), 
24852 (page 254), 24896, 
24904, 24984. 

Doubts as to whether this section 
was repealed by section 6 
of Act of 1871, 24852 (page 
254, col. 1 and 2), 24896, 
24904, 24908. 

Case dealt with tinder this section; 
24852 (page 254, col. 2). 

Sec. 99, protection of defectives living 
with their parents, provision for, 
24756 (page 239, col. 2). 

Six months’ certificate under, 20790 
(page 12, col. 1), 20846, 20894, 
21009, 24157 (page 202, col. 1). 

Lunacy (Scotland) Act, 1862 : 

Dangerous lunatics, committal pending 
inquiry, provision for, 24756 (page 
239, col. 1 and 2), 24852 (page 254 
col. 1). 

Detention after expiration of sentence, 
powers of Secretary of Scotland 
as to, under, 24852 (page 252, col. 1), 
24921. 

Recovery, use of the term in sec. 17, 
21232. 

Lunacy Act, 1866, sec. 19, as to dangerous 
lunatics, 24756 (page 239, col. 1). 
Sheriff, powers and duties of, under Scotch 
Lunacy Acts, 20858, 21176, 24659 
(page 234, col. 1, and 235, col. 1), 24745. 

Medical Act, 1858, registration under, necessary 
for doctors certifying lunatics, 24659 
(page 234, col. 2). 

Pauper Removal Act, 1898, duties of sheriff 
under, to see lunatics before removal to 
England or Ireland, 24659 (page 235, col. 1). 

Poor Law Act, 1845, provision for reception of 
mental defectives in poor-houses, 21353, 
23371. 23428 (page 163, col. 1). 

Public Authorities Protectioa Act, 1893, exten- 
sion of principles of for protection of medical 
officers certifying defectives, advocated, 
23650 (page 180, col. 1). 

Statute Law Revision Act 1891, omission of 
preamble of sec. 60 of Poor Law Act 1845, 
allowed by, 23428 (page 163, col. 1). 
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Acts of Parliament—cont. 


Summary Proceedings (Scotland) Act 1864, 
extension of principles of, for protection 
of medical officers certifying medical defec- 
tives advocated, 23650 (page 180, col. 1). 

Vexatious Litigation Acts, extension of principles 
of, for protection of medical officers certify- 
ing defectives, advocated, 23650 (page 180, 
col. 1). 


Administration of Estates of Lunatics : 
Account, general of the system, 20790 (page 12, 
col. 1 and 2), 21397 (page 41, et seq.). 
Acts of Parliament, 20790 (page 12, col, 1 and 2). 
Act of 1849 for Better Protection of Pupils, 
Absent Persons, and Persons under 
Mental Incapacity, in Scotland, 21397 
(page 41, col. 1), 21454, 21478. 
Court of Sessions Act, 1868: 
Definition of insanity in, 21397 (page 41, 
col. 1). 
Procedure under, 21397 (page 41, 
col. 1), 21457. 
Judicial Factors (Scotland) Act 1889, 21397 
(page 41, col, 2), 21482, 21489. 
Lunacy Act 1585, 21397 (page 41, col. 1). 
Lunacy (Scotland) Act 1857, 21397 (page 
41, col. 2). 
Trusts (Scotland) Amendment Act, 1884, 
21487, 
Certificate that person is incapable, 21465. 
Class to which judicial factor or curator bonis 
may be appointed, 21397 (page 41, col. 
2), 21401. 
Cases cited, 21433, 21493. 
Definition of, 21458, 
Inebriates, question as to, 21406. 
Physical defectives, inclusion, 21397 (page 
41, col. 2), 21402, 21470. 
Prodigals and feeble-minded, views as to 
whether inclusion of, is desirable, 21432, 
21438, 24435 (page 212, col. 1, and 
213, cols. 1 and 2), 
Cost of, 21397 (page 42, col. 1), 21476. 
Curator Bonis, appointment of : 
Account, general, of procedure, 21397, 
(page 41, cols. 1 and 2). 
Conditions justifying appointment, 21397 
(page 41, col. 2), 21458. 
Definition of, 21397 (page 41, col. 2), 21482. 
Duties and powers of, 21397 (page 42, col. 
1), 21448, 
Control of person, indirect powers as to, 
21397 (page 42, col. 2). 
Qualifications, 21397 (page 41, col. 2), 
21449, 21471. 
Satisfactory working of Scotch law as to, 
21397 (page 42, col. 2), 21398, 21400, 
24356, 24359, 24508. 
Termination of curatory, 21397 (page 42, 
col. 2). 
French family council system, views as to 
4 whether application of similar system to 
Scotland is desirable, 21421, 24362, 24435 
(page 213, col. 1), 24509, 24848. 
Interdictors, 24435 (pages 213, col. 1 and 214, 
col. | and 2), 24441, 
Judicial factors, appointment of, 21397 (page 41, 
cole Ls 
Authority for wards under judicial factors, 
21198 (page 29, col. 2). 
Conditions justifying, cases cited as ex- 
amples of, 21493. 
Definition, 21397 (page 41, col. 2). 
Duties and Powers, 21397 (page 41, col. 1). 
Frequency of appointment, 21492. 
Report, annual, by Accountant of Court 
to Court of Sessions, 21397 (page 42, 
col. 1), 21498. ff 
Small estates (under £100, annual income), 
appointment for, 21397 (page 42, col. 
2). 


SCOTLAND —cont. 


Administration of Estates of Lunatics—cont. 
Medical Inquiry on Cognition, incapacity of, 
alleged incapax, to demand, 21397 (page 41, 
col. 2), 21427. 
Neglect or unsuitable treatment, powers of 
Lunacy Board in cases of, 21397 (page 42, 
col. 2). 
Voluntary surrender to control, cases of, and 
account of procedure as to, 21435. 
Asylums : 
Aberdeen Asylum : 
Cost of, 21255, 24513. 
Village type adopted, 21198 (page 33, col. 2). 
Accommodation : 
Adequacy of, views as to, 21550, 21576 
21580, 
Increased powers to Lunacy authority, as 
to accommodation advocated, 21080. 
Method of estimating capacity of an asylum, 
suggestion as to, 21080. 
Moderate size and simple constructiou 
tendency as to, 24435 (page 213, col. 
2), 24511. 
Admission to, regulations as to, 20790 (page 
9, col. 1, page 10, col. 1, page 12, col. 1, 
page 13, col. 1), 20803, 21019, 21167. 
Authority for Commitment—Sheriff is sole 
authority, 20790 (page 9, col. 2, page 14, 
col. 1), 20919. 
Comparison of English and Scotch Law 
as to, 20790 (page 14, col. 1). 
Dangerous lunatics, admission of, 20790 
(page 9, col. 2). 
District Lunacy Board, absence of any 
power in selection of cases, 20919. 
Orders for detention, 20790 (pages 9, col. 
2 and 10 and 11, col. 2), 20858, 
20956, 21055, 24659 (pages 234 
and 235), 24721, 24737. 
Cases in which Order is not required, 
20889, 20894. 


Appeal for discharge, regulations as to, 21176, 
24658 (page 235, col. 1), 24745. 

Attitude of public as to, stigma attached to 
words “asylum,” “ lunatic,’ etc., 23272 
(page 155), 23374, 24276. 

Authorities for : 

Admission, Sheriff is authority for, 20790 
(pages 9, col. 2 and 14, col. 1). 
Buildings and Plans, authority for, 20790 
(page 14, col. 1). 
District Lunacy Board, authority of, 20790 
(page 8, col. 2), 20917, 23425. 
General Lunacy Board, authority of, 
20790 (pages 9, col. 1, and 13, 
col. 2, and 14, col. 1). 
Compulsory powers over local autho- 
rity, 20790 (page 12, col. 2, and 
13, col. 1 and 2). 
Increased powers as to accommodation 
and management, advocated: 
clause in draft Bill for, 21070, 
21073, 21080, 
Voluntary managers, non-existent, 21179. 

Bangour Asylum, cost of, 24511. 

Boarders, pauper lunatics as: admission of 
pauper lunatics from outlying districts, 
powers of Lunacy Board as to, 20790 (page 


13, col. 1). ' 
Boarding-out in relation to: Bihar 
Ample asylum accommodation, resulting 
in decrease in number of cases boarded 
out, 21550. 


Attitude towards, 24801. 

Deficiency in asylum accommodation, re- 
sulted in introduction of boarding- 
out, 21580. 

Number of cases at present in asylums 
suitable for boarding-out, 21594, 
21600. 

Officials to make arrangements for, ap- 
pointment advocated, 24756 (page 244, 
col. 1), 
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Asylums—coné. 


Books or Minutes, powers of Lunacy Board 

as to, 20790 (page 12, col. 1). 

Buildings and Sites : 

District Board, power to make alterations 
in plans which have been already 
approved, question as to, 21375. 

Lunacy Board, powers of as to plans 
specifications and estimates, 20790 
(page 13, col. 1). 

Classes suitable for detention in, 24157 (page 

202, col. 1), 24327. 

Cost of: 
Control of Lunacy Board over expenditure, 
- extent of, 21081. 

Extravagance, tendency to, 21082, 21258. 

How defrayed, question as to, 21274. ~ 

Recovery of cost of maintenance, powers 
of, 21019. 

Returns as to cost of maintenance, 21264. 

Variation in cost of provision, 21255. 


Criminal feeble-minded, detention in, views as 
to, 21198 (page 32, col. 1), 21784, 21786, 
21790, 23650 (page 181, col. 1), 23736, 24157 
(page 202), 

Criminal lunatics in: 


Admission and discharge of criminal lun- 
atics, present regulations as to, 
and suggestions as to reform, 
20863, 21198 (pages 31, col. 1, and 
32, col. 1), 21347, 23733, 24436, 
24852 (pages 252, col. 2, and 253), 
24854, 24896, 24904, 24908. 

Acts of Parliament referring to, see 
subheading Acts of Parliament, 
sub-subheading Lunacy Acts — 
Criminal. 

Inquiry previous to discharge advocated, 
24852 (page 253, col. 2), 24861. 

Number of cases transferred from 
prison under Section 6 of Criminal 
and Dangerous Lunatics (Scot- 
land) Act 1871, 24852 (page 253). 

Recovery of case before end of sen- 
tence—transfer to prison to serve 
remainder of sentence, 24852 (page 
253, col. 2, and 254). 

Cost of maintenance, incidence of, 24852 

(pages 253, col. 2, and 254, col. 2), 24854. 

Objections to detention of criminal lunatics 

in ordinary lunatic asylums, 21198 

(pages 31, col. 1, and 32, col. 1), 

21343, 21645 (page 53, col. 2), 23736, 

24698. 

Definitions of different kinds of asylums, 20790 

(page 9, col. 1). 

Discharge from, regulations as to, 20790 (pages 
10, col. 1, and 13, col. 1), 20903, 20906, 
20919, 20925, 21055, 21175, 21178, 
21184, 21228, 21339, 21372. 


Appeal to Sheriff, provision for in cases of 
refusal to discharge, 24658 (page 235, 
col. 1), 24745. 

Criminal lunatics, discharge of, see sub-sub- 
heading Criminal Lunatics—Admission 
and Discharge. 

On probation, 20790 (page 10, col. 2) 
20975, 24298. 

Re-admissions, 20879, 21061, 21235, 21372, 

Unrecovered or recurrent cases, discharge 

of, 21061, 23650 (page 180, col. 1), 
23733, 24225, 24232, 24236, 24289, 
24453, 24756 (pages 244, col. 1, 
and 245), 24615. 
Perth, James Murray’s Asylum report 
: on, 24456. 

Remedies suggested, 23650 (page 180, 
col. 1), 24236, 24345, 25003. 
Report of Lunacy Commissioners on 
discharge to private care, 21228, 

Statistics as to, 24756 (page 245). 
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SCOTLAND—cont. 
Asylums—cont. 


Edinburgh, see that subheading. 

Glasgow, see that subheading. 

Govan Asylum, cost of, 21257, 21375. 

Hospital treatment, number of cases requiring, 
21595. 

Imbeciles, idiots, and feeble-minded in, see sub- 
heading Imbeciles, idiots, and feeble-minded. 

Number of asylums in Scotland, 23717. 

Number of lunatics in asylums, 21198 (page 29, 
col. 2). 

Observation wards, provision advocated, 21820. 

Parochial asylums : 

Cost of, 21267. 

Definition of, class of case received in, and 
powers of General Lunacy Board as to, 
20790 (page 9, col. 1). 

Staff of, 21268. 

Private asylums : 

Licensing, comparison of Scotch and English 
law as to, 20790 (page 14, col. 1). 
Number of, and power of General Lunacy 
Board as to, 20790 (page 9, col. 1). 
Order of detention in, regulations as to, 

24659 (page 235, col. 1). 

Private patients, reception of, 20790 (pages 9, 
col. 1, and 13, col. 1). 

Provincial asylums, obligation of District Board 
as to provision of, 21881. 

Report by asylum superintendent on patients in, 
regulations as to, 20790 (pages 8, col. 2, and 
9, col. 2). 

Riccartsbar, work carried on by patients in, 
21275. 

Royal Chartered Asylums: 

Authority of General Board of Lunacy as to, 
20790 (page 9, col. J). 

Pauper patients, reception in, 20790 (page 
9, cal. 1), 

Paying patients, reception in, 20790 (page 
9, col. 1). 

Removal of cases from Scotland to England or 
Ireland, 20790 (page 10, col. 2). 

Removal of lunatics from asylum considered 
unsuitable, compulsory powers of Lunacy 
Board as to, 20790 (page 12, col. 2). 

Rules and regulations, powers of Lunacy Board to 
make and enforce, 20790 (page 13, col. 1). 

Senile decay cases, detention in, 20966, 21858 
(page 64, cols. 1 and 2), 23687, 24157 (page: 
202, col. 1), 23687, 24301, 24304. 

Transfer of patients from, to other asylums or 

; other institutions, regulations as to, 20790 
(pages 10, col. 2, 13, col. 2, and 14, col. 1), 
24981. 

Visitation and reports by authorities, 20790 
(page 8, col. 2), 20972, 21003, 21179. 

Visits of relations and friends, 20790 (page 13 
col. 1). 

Voluntary inmates, 20790, (page 10, col. 1), 
21198 (page 29, col. 2). 

Work carried on by inmates, 21275, 24353, 24801. 

Authority : 

Account, general, of existing authorities, 20790 
(page 8, col. 2, et seq.). 

Absence of co-operation and co-ordination under 

existing system, 24756 (page 239, col. 2). 

Harmonious co-operation asserted, 23292 
(page 155, col. 2), 23425, 24329. 

Powers as to transfer from one institution 
to another advocated, 24756 (page 
240, col. 1). 

Asylums, see that subheading. 

Board created ad hoc, views as to whether 
desirable, 23822. 

Board elected by parish councils, views as to 
whether desirable, 23706, 23713, 23722. 

Boarding-out, authority for. 20790 (pages 12, col. 
1, and 13, cols. 1 and 2), 21500 (pages 45, col. 
2, and 46, col. 1), 21575, 24808. 

Continuance of existing system of central and 
local control, advocated, 24756 (page 239, 
col. 2). 
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SCOTLAND—cont. 
Authority—cont. 
Combination of Local Authorities : 
Comparison of English and Scotch law as 

to, 20790 (page 14, col. 2). 

Suggestion as to combination for provision 

for the feeble-minded, 23705. 

Contracts between different local authorities for 
reception, care and treatment of lunatics, 
comparison of English and Scotch law as to, 
20790 (page 14, col. 2). 

County Councils : 

Authority of, as regards lunatics, limitation 
of, to election of District Lunacy 

Boards, 20912. 

Extension of authority to feeble-minded, 

views as to whether desirable, 23903, 

23912, 24592 (page 232, col. 1), 24652, 

24659 (page 235, col. 1), 24763. 

Criminal feeble-minded, authority for, news as 
to, 21198 (page 32, col. 1 and 33, col. 1), 
21791, 24601, 24609. 

Crown Office Authorities and Prison Com- 
missioners, distinction between, 24904. 

District Boards of Lunacy : 

Constitution and duties of, 20790 (page 8, 

cols. 1 and 2), 20912, 20915, 20917, 

21179. 

Compulsory powers of General Lunacy 

Board over, 20790 (page 12, col. 2). 

Contracts with Royal and Chartered 
Asylums as to reception of pauper 
lunatics, 20790 (page 9, col. 1). 

Education Authority : 

Central Authority for feeble-minded children, 
views as to whether desirable as, 

21360, 22070, 23831, 23840, 24486, 

24491, 24500, 24756 (page 238, col. 2). 

S hool Boards : 

Imbecile and feeble-minded children, 
views as to whether school 
boards should be authority for, 
23778 (page 186, col. 1), 
23780, 23882, 23972, 24485, 
24756 (page 238, col. 2). 

Sole School Board in Scotland at 
present making provision,21989 
(page 70, col. 2). 
Youthful offenders, authority for, 
advocated, 23778 (page 187, col. 1), 
23811. 

General Board of Lunacy Commissioners : 
Constitution and duties of, 20790 (pages 8, 

col. 2, 9, cols. 1 and 2), 21003, 21198 (page 

29, cols. 1 and 2), 24747. 

Compulsory powers of, 20790 (page 12, 

col. 2,.and 13). 

Co-operation with Local Government Board 

and Parish Councils, 23292 (page 155, 

col. 2), 23425, 24329. 

Demands of, not excessive, 21653, 21734. 
Deputy Commissioners, duties of, 20972. 
Extension of authority to feeble-minded and 
other classes of defectives, views 
a; to whether desirable, 21189, 
21198 (page 29, col. 2), 21377, 
21731, 21989 (page 71, col. 2), 
23650 (page 180, col. 1, and 181, 
col. 1}, 23741, 23745, 23774, 23820, 
23903, 23904, 23937, 24481, 24489, 
24592 (page 231, col. 2), 24756 
(page 238, col. 1), 24757. — 
Criminal feeble-minded authority for 
dealing with at end of sentence 
advocated, 24915. 
Inebriates, authority for advocated 
24756 (page 238, col. 1), 24759. 

Penalties, power to enforce, 20790 (page 12 

col, 2). 

Successful working of, 23650 (page 179 

col. 2). 7 

Uncertified persons of tnsound mind coming 
under authority of Lunacy Board, 

21198 (page 29, col. 2). 

Visitation, regulations as to, 21C03. 


SCOTLAND—cont. 


Authority—cont. 

Government authority for feeble-minded, views 
as to whether desirable, 24420, 24424, 
24435 (page 212, cols. 1 and 2 and 213, col. 2), 
24592 (page 231, col. 2), 24652, 24654. 

Local Government Board, limitation of powers 
of, 21097. 

Parish Councils: 

Existing powers of, in relation to mental 
defectives, and manner in which 
exercised, 20924, 21323, 21350 
21645 (page 51, col. 1 and 52, col. 1), 
21726, 21858 (page 61, col. 2), 
21877, 24096, 24126, 24130, 24381 
(page 209, col. 2). 

Compulsion as to provision, views as 
to, 21198 (page 30, col. 2, and 
31, col. 1), 24136, 24381 (page 
210, col. 1), 24427, 
Existing compulsory powers of 
General Lunacy Board as to, 
20790 (page 13, col. 1). 

Extension or retention of powers, views as 
to whether desirable, 21645 (page 53, 
col. 2), 21695, 21726, 21751, 23650 
(page 181, col. 1), 24592 (page 232, col. 1), 
24652, 24659 (page 235, col. 1), 24756 
(page 238, col. 2), 24763. 

Identity of Parish Councils with local 
authority for administration of the Poor 
Law, 23425, 24483. 

Parochial asylums, provision by, 20790 
(page 9, col. 1 and 2). 

Single authority for all forms of mental defects, 
views as to whether desirable, 20791, 20943, 
21187, 21301, 21318, 21363, 21645 (page 53), 
21723, 21739, 23745, 23783, 23903, 23904, 
24489, 24482, 24483. 

BALDOVAN, see subheading Schools, Training, sub- 
subheading Baldovan. 

Bris : % 

Detention of Poor Persons (Scotland) Bill, 21645 

(page 53, col. 1). ‘ 

Imbecile and Feeble-minded, Bills for provision 
for, 23778 (page 185, col. 2 and 186, col. 1), 
23791, 23880, 23890. 

Inebriates, Bills for dealing with—and for 
amendment of Inebriates Act, 21645 (page 
53, col. 2), 21908, 23293, 24548 (page 229, 
col. 2), 24561, 24563, 24624, 24708, 24756 
(page 241, col. 1), 24850. 

Copy of Bill handed in, 24564. 

Lunacy Board, powers of, as to asylum accommo- 

dation, Bill for increasing, 21074, 21080. 
Blind and deaf children, provision for, in Scotland, 

23886. 

Acts of Parliament, see that subheading, sub-sub- 
heading Elementary Education (Blind and 
Deaf Children) Act. 

Boarding-out and private care: 

Account, general, of the system, 20790 (pages 11, 
col. 2, and 12, col. 1), 21500 (pages 45, et 
seq.), 24548 (page 230, cols. 1 and 2), 24810. 

Acts of Parliament referring to : 

Lunacy Act 1857, 21500. 

Lunacy Act 1862, 21500 (page 45, col, 1), 

Admission of patients to private houses, 20790 
(page 11, col. 2). 

Advantages of, satisfactory working, of etc., 
21500 (page 47, col. 1), 21555, 23666, 23674, 
24092, 24142, 24157 (page 201, col. 1 and 2), 
24197, 24219, 24548 (page 230, col. 2), 
24568, 24756 (page 242, col. 2), 24782, 
24789. 

Asylums, Boarding-out in relation to, see sub- 
heading Asylums, sub-subheading Boarding- 
out. 

Authority for, 20790 (pages 12, col. 1, and 18, 
cols. 1 and 2), 21500 (pages 45, col. 2, and 46, 
col. 1), 21575, 21989 (page 71, col. 2), 24808. 

Assistant Commissioners, work of, 24092. 

Attitude of urban and burghal parishes towards 
boarding-out, table showing, 24756 (page 244). 
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SCOTLAND—cont. 


Boarding-out and private care—cont. 


Caithness and Peebles, numbers boarded-out 
in, 21500 (page 46, col. 2), 21572. 

Certificate of suitability of guardians, 21006. 

Certification of cases, 20790 (pages 10, col. 1, 
and 12, col. 1), 20818, 20846, 20855, 21536, 
21632.. 

Children of guardians, effect of, on, 21555. 

Class of cases, extent of deficiency, etc., 21500 
(page 46, col. 1), 21537, 24102, 24105, 
24142, 24148, 24756 (page 242), 24784, 


Cost of : 

As compared with maintenance in asylums, 
21500 (page 47, col. 1), 21530, 21560, 
21602, 24092, 24152, 24153. 

Amount of payment to guardians, 21520, 
24548 (page 230, col, 2), 24756 (page 242, 
col, 2, and 243, col. 2). 

Estimates of, 24770, 24777. 

Reduction that might be effected in cost 
of provision for the feeble-minded, 
by boarding-out system, 24756 (page 
239, col. 1, 244, col. 1), 24770. 

Death. rate among cases boarded-out as com- 
pared with death-rate in institutions, 21500 
(page 47, col. 1). 

Difficulty in finding homes ceases as people 
become familiarised with the idea, 21500 
(page 46, col. 2), 21524, 21585. 

Discharge, 20900. 

Distribution of cases, 24756 (page 243). 

English and Scotch Law, comparison, 20790 
(page 13, col. 2, and 14, cols. 1 and 2). 

Extension of system, possibility for, 21585. 

Fife, boarding-out in, 21851, 21856. 

Food and clothing provided, quality of, 21561. 

Harsh or improper treatment, or compulsory 

confinement : 

Discovery of cases of, 24128. 

Procedure in cases of, 20790 (pages 11, col. 
2, and 13, col. 1), 21019. 

Rarity of, 24092. 

Inspection and supervision, 20790 (page 12, 
col. 1), 21005, 21500 (page 45, col. 2), 21506, 
216438, 21941, 22012. 

Ireland, adoption of similar system in, views 
as to whether desirable, 22770. 

Licensing of private houses, 20790 (page 11, col. 2). 

Medical visits, 20790 (page 13, col. 1), 24092. 

Method of collecting cases and of bringing 
them under private care, 21500 (page 
45, col. 2), 21525. 

Method of ascertaining existence of defectives 
who are kept at home, 21809. 

Non-pauper and middle-class patients, 21134, 
21592, 21936, 21941, 21946. 

Number of cases boarded-out, or living in their 

own homes, 21500 (pages 45, col. 2, 
and page 46, col. 1), 21546, 22008, 24204, 
24221, 24756 (page 245), 24812. 

Feeble-minded, number of, boarded-out, 
24850. 

Decrease in percentage of, 21548. 

Percentage of 513 specially licensed houses 
and sex ratio in each, 24756 (page 242). 

Private patients, number of, as compared 
with pauper patients, 21134. 

Variations in number in different localities, 
21500 (page 46, col. 2), 21572. 

Number of ‘specially licensed houses, 21500 
(page 45, col. 2). 

Number of cases that may be boarded in one 
house, 20790 (pages 11, col. 2, and 12, col. 1), 
21514, 21939. 

Extension of licences for three or four 
patients, advocated, 24756 (pages 240, 

col. 1, 242 and 243), 24800. 

Objections, alleged, to system, 21500 (page 47, 
col. 1), 21989 (page 70, cols. 1 and 2), 22007, 
24756 (page 244, cols. 1 and 2). (See also 
sub-subheading Women). ’ 
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SCOTLAND—cont. 


Boarding-out and private care—cont. 


Officials in connection with district asylums to 
make arrangements as to boarding-out, 
appointment advocated, 24756 (page 244). 

Order of detention, 20790 (page 138, col. 1), 
20890. 

Period that the system has been practised, 
21581. 

Period of detention in private houses, 20790 
(page 11, col. 2). 

Popularity of the system, 21583. 

Proportion of cases suitable for boarding-out, 
21500 (page 46, col, 2), 21930, 24788. 
Qualities most important in guardians and 

houses, 21500 (pages 4, col. 1, and 
46, cols. 1 and 2), 21588, 21642. 
Large towns, boarding-out in, objections to, 
21500 (page 46, col. 2), 21501. 
Method of selection of guardians, 21531. 
Relatives less desirable than strangers, 
21639, 24092, 24154, 

Removal of cases to asylums, 20790 (page 
12, col. 1). 

Restraint of feeble-minded, prohibition advo- 
cated, 24756 (page 239, col. 2), 


Sexes : 
Relative numbers of, 24756 (pages 242 
and 243), 
Scandals arising from private case, rarity 
of, 24222. 


Separation and protection, 21517. 
See also sub-subheading Women. 

Temporary or incipient cases, 20790 (pages 10, 
col. sl, and; 12, col,...)). 

Tendency of Scottish law as to, 24435 (page 
214, col. 2). 

Treatment, regulations as to, 21514. 

Uniformity of system, absence of, 24756 (page 
244, cols. 1 and 2). 


Women ; 

Dangers of boarding-out system for, views 
of witnesses on this point, 21500 
(page 47, col. 1), 24157 (page 201, col. 
1), 24201, 24789. 

Number of women boarded-out having 
illegitimate children, 21500 (page 47, 
Goll). 

Number of women as compared with men, 
24756 (pages 242 and 243). 

Type of homes most suitable for women, 
21500 (page 46, col. 2). 

Work carried on by patients : 

Advantage of, to guardians, 21500 (pages 
46, col. 2, and 47, col. 1), 21556. 
Importance of providing work for men, 

24756 (page 243). 

Small commercial value of, and improbabil- 
ity that these cases could earn their 
living in an institution, 21511, 21539. 

Table showing degrees of capacity among 
2770 patients, 24756 (page 242). 

(See also sub-heading Private Institutions.) 


Causes of mental defectiveness in Scotland : 
Consideration of, 24155, 24157 (page 201), 
24435 (page 214, col .2, and 215), 24461, 
24756 (pages 240, 241, 246 and 247). (See 
also subheading Heredity.) 
Report on, not made by Scotch Lunacy Com- 
missioners, 21070, 21199. 


Census Returns, 22642 (page 114, cols. 1 and 2). 
Introduction of term feeble-minded and _ its 
effect on numbers returned, 20790, 
(pages 15, cols. 1 and 2, and 16). 
Comparison with Irish Returns impossible 
for this reason, 22968, 22997. 
Further change in wording not advocated, 
20790 (page 15, col. 2). 

Certification of Imbeciles and Feeble-minded, views 
of witnesses as to, see subheading Imbeciles, 
Tdiots and Feeble-minded, sub-subheading Certi- 
fication, ; 
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Classification of defectives, necessity for, and sugges- 


SCOTLAND—cont. 


Certification of Lunatics : 


Account of procedure, 20790 (page 9, col. 2), 
20795, 21645 (page 52, col. 1), 24633. 

Avoidance of, increasing tendency to, 24435 
(page 215, col. 1). 

Boarding-out, certification of cases for, 20790 
(pages 10, col. 1 and 12, col. 1), 20846, 20855. 

Classes suitable for certification and detention, 
24157 (page 202, col. 1), 24337, 24737. 

Criminal Feeble-minded, views as to’ certifica- 
tion of, see sub-heading Criminal Feeble- 
minded, sub-subheading Certification and 
Detention. is 

Criminal Lunatics, Certification of, see sub- 
heading Acts of Parliament, sub-subheadings 
Criminal and Dangerous Lunatics Act, and 
Lunacy (Scotland) Act, 1857. 

Defective Certificates : 

Powers of Lunacy Board to recall, 20790 
(page 12, col. 2). 
Rarity of, 24970. 
Disqualifications, law as to, 20790 (page 10, 
col. 1). 

Distinction between certificates and orders 
for detention, summary of, 20896. 

Emergency Certificates, 20790 (page 10, col. 1), 
20826. 

Six Months Certificate, 20790 (page 12, col. 1), 
20846, 20894, 21009, 21391, 24157, (page 
202, col. 1), 24251, 24272, 24280, 21797. 

English and Scotch practice as to, compared, 
20790 (page 14, col. 1), 21141. 

Form of certificates, 20790 (page 9, col. 2). 

Liberal practice as to,in Scotland, 20941, 21500 
(page 46, col. 1), 21610. 

Magistrate or judge, interposition of, not advo- 
cated, 24659 (page 235, col. 1). 

Medical Assessors, appointment of, unnecessary, 
24435 (page 212, col. 2). 

Medical Officers, reluctance to certify ; penalties, 

etc., 20790 (page 9, col. 2), 23650 (page 
180, col. 1), 23651, 23655, 23701, 23741, 
24339, 24435 (page 212, col. 2). 
Disqualification, 20790 (page 10, col. 1). 
Glasgow case, 24435 (page 212, col. 2). 
Protection advocated, 23650 (page 180, 
col. 1), 23651, 24435 (page 212, col. 2). 
Rarity of actions against medical officers 
in Scotland, 23746. 

Pauper and paying patients, distinction between 
certification of, non-existent, 20818. 

Poor-Houses, Lunatics in, certification of, 20831, 
23333, 23434, 23441, 23447, 23536. 

Private care, certification for, 20790 (page 10, 
col. 1, and 12, col. 1), 20818, 20846, 20855, 
21536, 21632. 

Renewal of certificate, 20790: (page 9, col. 2). 

Senile dements, certification of, views as to 
whether desirable, 20966. 

Sheriff, duties of, in relation to, 20822, 21025, 
24659 (pages 234 and 235), 24659 (page 234, 
col. 2), 24660, 24721, 24737. 

Six months’ certificate, 20790 (page 12, col. 1), 
20846, 20894, 21009, 21391, 24157 (page 
202, col. 1), 24251, 24272, 24280, 24797. 

Tests of necessity for, suggestions as to, 21198 
(page 29, col. 1 and 34, col. 2), 21303. 


Charitable enterprise : 


Grant-in-aid from Government advocated, 23778 
(page 187, col. 1). 

Inadequacy of, for dealing with defectives, 
22079, 23813, 24425, 24435 (page 212, col. 
1); 24479. 

Licenses for institutions for imbeciles supported 
by, Act providing for, 24019, 24067. 

Value of, and views as to whether desirable 
fur provision for the’ feeble-minded, 21645 
(page 538, col. 1), 21728, 21751, 21829, 22078, 
23552 (page 168), 24756, (page 242, col. 1), 
2‘778. 24781. 


tions as to, 23272 (page 154, col. 2, and 155, col. 
1), 23289, 23345, 23359. 


Common Law relating to lunatics, question as to, 


21108. 


Commissions and Committees, referred to, in evidence : 


Departmental Committee, report of, on existence 
of feeble-minded children, 23839. 
Depart-nental Committee of 1895, six months’ 
certificates approved by, 24799. ; 
Habitual Offenders Committee, estimate of 
number of habitual offenders given to, 
24836. 
Physical Training (Scotland) Royal Commission 
on: 
Medical inspection of school children advo- 
cated by, 23417. 
Report prepared for, on condition of school 
children, 23272 (page 153, col. 1), 
23300. : 
Poor Law Medical Relief, Departmental Com- 
mittee on: 
Observation wards, recommendation as to, 
23272 (page 156, col. 1). 
Poor Law Inspectors, evidence of, as to 
asylum stigma, 23375. 


Criminal Feeble-minded, Habitual Offenders, and 


Moral Imbeciles : 
Account, summary, of existing methods of 
dealing with criminal defectives, 24852 
(page 252, col. 1). 
Special provision contemplated by Lunacy 
Commissioners, 24899. 

Absence of suitable provision for, views on this 
point, 21198 (pages 31, col. 1, 32, col. 1 and 
34, col. 2), 23915, 23924, 24157 (page 202, 
col. 1), 24435 (page 212, col. 1), 24436, 24592 
(page 232, col. 1), 24729, 24852 (page 254), 
24963 (page 266, col. 1). , 

(See also sub-subheading Certification and Deten- 
tion.) 

Asylums, detention in, views as to, 21198 (page 
32, col. 1), 21784, 21786, 21790, 23650 (page 
181, col. 1), 23736, 24157 (page 202, col. 1). - 

Authority for, views as to, 21198 (page 32, 
col. 1, and 33, col. 1), 21791, 24601, 24609, 
24915. 

Cases of Moral Imbeciles, showing no other 
mental defect, rarity of, 24334. — 

Classification of, 21198 (page 31, col. 1), 21919. 

Criminal procedure, views as to, 21386, 23729, 
24593, 24601, 24606, 24610, 24631, 24668, 
24963 (page 266, cols. 1 and 2), 24998. 

Certification and detention, views as to, and as to 

futility of short sentences, 21198 (page 

~ 32, col. 1 and 338, col. 1), 21384, 21386, 
21919, 21984, 23650 (page 180, cols. 
1 and 2), 23679, 23693, 23702, 23729, 
23915, 23924, 24157 (page 200, col. 2), 
24940, 24320, 24435 (page 213, col. 1), 
24441, 24592 (page 232, col. 1), 24600, 
24607, 24613, 24659 (page 235, col. 2), 
24731, 24735, 24736, 24756 (page 246, 
col. 2), 24864, 24892, 24901, 24916, 
24963 (pages 266 and 267), 24972, 
24992, 24998, 25015. 

Accommodation required, 24877, 25018, 
25030. 

Cost of detention, estimates of, and views 
as to incidence of, 21336, 24756 (page 
246), 24889, 24916, 24918, 24922, 
24976. 

Discharge, views as to, 24866, 24963 (page 
266, col. 2). 

Legal officers generally, views on this point, 
24735. 

Types of institution advocated, 21198 
(pages 32, col. 1, 33, col. 1, 34, col. 2), 
21246, 21335, 24241, 24592 (page 232, 
col, 1), 24601, 24963 (pages 266 and 267). 
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Criminal feeble-minded habitual offenders, etc.—cont. 
Feeble-mindedness of habitual offenders, 24827, 
24963 (page 265, col. 2, and 266, col. 1), 

25010. 

Inebriety as cause of mental defect in these 
cases, 24893. 

Mental examination advocated, 21198 (page 34, 
col. 2), 24157 (page 202, col. 1), 24963 
(page 266). 

Number of, 21198 (page 32, col. 1 and 2), 21239, 
23680, 23726, 24756 (pages 241, col. 1 and 
245), 24827, 24830, 24871, 25018, 25030. 

Prisons, see that title. 

Racial extinction, tendency to, 24756 (page 
241, col. 1 and 246, col. 2). 

Tendency of imbeciles to drift to criminal 
classes, 23996. 

Youthful offenders, number of, and suggestions 
as to method of dealing with, 23778 (page 
187, col. 1), 23811. 


Criminal Lunatics : 

Account of present system of dealing with, and 

of procedure as to orders of detention, 20790 
(page 10, col. 1), 20859, 20862, 24592 
(page 232, col. 1), 24594, 24659 (page 
234, col. 1 and 235, col. 1), 24852 (page 
252, col. 1). 

Summary of methods by which dealt with by 
Prison Commissioners, 24852 (page 252, 
col. 1). 

Acts of Parliament referring to certification, see 
subheading Acts of Parliament, sub-sub- 
headings, Lunacy Acts—Criminal and Dan- 
gerous Lunatics Act, Sec. 6, and Lunacy 
Act, 1857, Sec. 89. 

Asylums, detention in, see subheading Asylums. 
Detention for short sentences, futility of, 24592 
(page 232, col. 1), 24600, 24601, 24609. 
Development of insanity in prison, transfer of 

cases to asylum, 20863, 20869, 20908, 
24659 (page 235, col, 1), 24674, 24676, 
24688. 

Number of cases developing insanity in 
prisons, 24852 (page 252). 

Dunlop, Dr, report by, on, 24852 (pages 256- 
260), 24870. 

Labour Colonies, detention of petty offenders in, 
advocated, 21645 (page 52, col. 2). 

Prisons, see that subheading. 

Reformatory asylum, suggestion as to, 24503. 

Statistics showing prevalence and significance of 
insanity among authors of different crimes, 
24756 (page 246). 


Criminals, whether sane or insane, mental examination 
advocated, 21198 (pages 32, col.2, and 34 col. 2), 
24157 (page 202, cal. 1), 24246, 24439, 24963 
(page 266). 
Death-rate among children of the feeble- minded, 
21989 (page 71, col. 1). 
Definitions of different classes of mental defect : 
Imbeciles, Idiots and Feeble-minded, 21858 
(page 61, col. 1), 21868, 21882, 21989, 23778 
(page 185, col. 2 note) 23793, 23839, 24331, 
24435 (page 212, col. 2), 25036 (page 268, 
col, 1). 

Lunacy, 20790 (page 8, col. 1), 20928, 24176. 

Royal College of Physicians, definitions by, 
comments on, 24435 (page 212, col. 2). 

Substitution of other terms for ‘ Lunacy,” 
** Idiot,” etc., advocated, in any amendment 
of Lunacy Laws, 24756 (page 239, col. 1.) 

Detention, classes suitable for, 21645 (page 53, cols. 1 

and 2), 21982, 23552, (page 168, col. 2), 24157 

(page 202, col. 1), 24435 (page 213, col. 1). 

Criminal Feeble-Minded, see that subheading 
sub-subheading Certification and Detention. 

Criminal Lunatics, see that subheading. 

Epileptics, see that subheading. 

Imbeciles, Idiots and Feeble-Minded, see that 
subheading. 

Inebriates; see that subheading. 

_ Illegal detention, protection against, 24615. 


Detention, classes suitable for—cont. 

Poor-houses, “‘ings and outs” of, 21645 (pages 52, 
col, 2, 53, col. 2), 21698, 21704, 21706, 21710, 
21761, 21764, 21767, 21858 (page 64, col. 1), 
21982, 21983, 23272 (page 155, col. 2), 23292, 
23679. 

Sanction of indeterminate periods of detention by 
Scotch Lunacy Acts, 24435 (page 213, col. 1). 

Stigma attached to all forms of detention, 24435 
(page 213, col. 2), 24460. 

Women, see that subheading. 


Diagnosis of mental defect : 

Instruction of parents in, advocated, 24157 
(page 201, col. 2). 

Ley, Dr., rules as to, laid down by, 23272 (page 
155, col. 1). 

(See also subheading Imbeciles, Idiots, Feeble- 
minded, sub-subheading Diagnosis). 

Drug habit, application of Inebriates Act to victims 
of, advocated, 24516 (page 224, col. 2), 24531, 
24534, 24579, 24756 (page 242, col. 1). 

Dundee ; 

Number of defective and dull school children in 
23272 (page 154, col. 1). 

(Baldovan, School at, see subheading School 
Training, sub-subheading Baldovan.) 


Dunlop, Dr., report by, on weak-minded delinquents 
and their treatment, 24852 (pages 256-260), 
24870. 

Absence of suitable provision: existing methods 
described, 24852 (pages 256, cols. 1 and 
2, and 257), 
Summary of objections, 24852 (page 257,col. 2). 
Act of Parliament—Lunacy (Scotland) Act, 1862, 
modification suggested, 24852 (page 257, 
col, 2). 
Basis of the report, 24852 (page 256, col. 1). 
Cases cited, 24852 (pages 258, 259, 260). 
Definition and classification of feeble-minded 
criminals, 24852 (page 256, col. 2). 
Epitome: number of feeble-minded prisoners 
reported; April to November, 1901, and 
manner in which dealt with, 24852 (page 
258, col. 1), 24871. 
Special institution for criminal feeble-minded, 
advocated, 24852 (page 257, col. 2). 
Edinburgh : 
Asylum : 
Age of patients in: number of senile 
dements, 24157 (page 202, col. 1). 
Charges raised, to procure transfer of 
senile elements to cheaper institu- 
tions, 23687. 
Imbecile, feeble-minded and epileptics in, 
24157 (pages 200, col. 2, 201, col. 1) 
24216, 
Women in, number having _ illegitimate 
children, 24157 (page 201, col. 1). 
Blind and deaf children, provision fer, 23778 
(page 187, col. 1), 23887. 
Epileptics : 
Asylums, number in, 24157 (pages 200, col. 2, 
and 201, col. 1). 
Children, exclusion from ordinary schools, 
23778 (page 186, col. 1). 
Imbeciles and feeble-minded, number in, 23272 
(pages 153, col. 2, and 154), 23778 (page 185, 
col. 1), 23394, 24157 (page 200, col. 2). 
Industrial and reformatory schools, improve- 
ment of children in, 23825. 
_Subscriptton by town council to re- 
formatory schools 23771. 
Morningside Hospital, senile decay cases in, 
24304. ; 
School children : 
Feeble-minded and backward, 23272 (paye 
153, col. 2, 154, col. 1), 23778 (page 185, 
Gol. Mi). 
Medical inspection, 23273, 23296. 
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Edinburgh—coné. 

Schools, special, none provided; probability 

of provision, 23778 (page 186, col. 1), 
23282, 23833, 24402. 

Suggestions as to provision, curriculum 
and teachers, 23778 (page 185, col. 1 
and 2). 

Epileptics : 

Absence of provision for sane epileptics, and 

necessity for provision, 23992 (page 194, 
col. 1), 23998, 24381 (page 210, col. 1). 
Postponement of consideration of special 
provision until Report of Poor Law Com- 
mission, 21825. 
Authority for provision for—Poor Law Authority, 
21824. 

Age of development of disease, 24157 (page 
200, col. 2). 

Asylums : 

Dangerous cases unsuitable for detention 
in, 24157 (page 202, col. 1). 

Detention in, reasons for, 24157 (page 200, 
col. 2). 

Exclusion from imbecile asylums, 24407. 

Classification of, 24411, 24412. 

Connection between feeble-mindedness, inebriety, 
and epilepsy, 24157 (page 201, col. 1, and 
202, col. 1). 

David Lewis Colony for epileptics, class of case 
in, 24049. 
Detention in special institutions, views as to, 

23614, 23692, 23878, 23998, 23999, 24418. 

Edinburgh, Epileptics in, see subheading Edin- 
burgh. 

Number of institutions required, 23615. 

Glasgow, epileptics in, see subheading Glasgow. 

Home for, established by Mr. Quarrier, 23992 
(page 194, col. 1), 23998. 

Middle and upper classes, question as to provision 
for, 21826. 

Number of epileptics, 23690, 23992 (page 194, 

col. 1), 23998, 23999, 24157 (page 201, 
col. 1), 24410, 24414, 24418, 24435 
(page 214, col. 2). 

Proportion of sane and insane, 23992 (page 
194, col. 1), 24046. 

Feeble-minded, see subheading Imbeciles, idiots, and 
feeble-minded : 

French Family Council System, views as to whether 
adoption of is desirable, 21421, 24362, 24435 
(page 213, col. 1), 24509, 24848. 

Glasgow : 

After-care : 

Association for after-care, work of, 25036 
(page 269, col. 1), 25046, 25051, 25052, 
25070. 

Necessity for after-care, 24933, 25053. 

Age in relation to lunacy, statistics as to, 21858 
(page 64, cols. 1 and 2), 21986. 


Asylums :< 
Cost of Woodilee and Gartloch Asylums, 
24652. 
Criminal lunatics, reluctance to admit, 
21922. 
Epileptics, number in, 21645 (page 53, col. 
1). 


Feeble-minded and imbecile children, homes 
for attached to Woodilee Asylum, see 
sub-subheading Feeble-minded and im- 
becile children—Home or School for. 

Number of inmates, 21645 (page 52, col. 1). 

Senile decay case, 21858 (page 64, col. 2). 

Authorities : 
City Council, area of, 21701. 
Parish Council: 
Area of, 21701. 
Distinct from City Council, 21700. 
Institutions controlled by, 21702, 
Bills promoted by Glasgow Corporation, 21645, 
(page 53, col. 2) 21908, 23293, 24548 (page 
229 col. 2) 24563, 24623,/24708, 24709. 
Blind asylum, number of cases in, and cost 
of to Parish Council, 21645 (page 53, col. 1). 


SCOTLAND—cont. 
Glasgow—cont. 


Boarding out: 
Cost of, 21645 (page 52, col. 1). 
Number of cases, return as to, 21645 (pages 
52, col. 1, and 55). 
Special classes, boarding-out of children 
near, not practised, 25059. 
Cost of maintenance of lunatics; abstract of 
expenditure in 1903, 1904 and 1905, 
21645 (page 55). 

Deaf and Dumb Institution, number of cases 
in and cost of to Parish Council, 21645 
(page 53, col. 1). 

Epileptics in Glasgow ; 

Accommodation for, 21645 (page 58, col. 1), 
21842. 

Misconduct of in Stobhill Infirmary, and 
consequent redistribution, 21645 (page 
53, col. 1), 21691. 

Number in, 23998. - 


Feeble-minded, Imbeciles and Idiots in Glasgow : 
Accommodation, amount provided and 
amount required, 21736, 21858 
(page 61, cols. 1 and 2), 21878. 
Parish Councils, attitude of as to pro- 
vision of accommodation, 21858 
(page 61, col. 2), 21892. 

Difficulty of dealing with defective parents, 
25036 (page 269, col. 1.) 

Home or school for attached to Woodilee 

Asylum, 20790 (page 15, col. 1), 
20959, 21198 (page 31, col. 1), 
21666, 21878. 

Cost of provision and maintenance, 
21672, 21681, 21753, 21756. 
List of cases admitted since October 
1900, 21645 (page 53, col. 2). 
Number of children in, 21671, 21736. 

Results of training, 21687. 
Middle and Non-pauper classes : 
Living with parents, 21931. 
Schools, special, provision for, views as 
to, 21931. 

Number of and number sent to institutions, 
21618, 21736, 21858 (page 61, col. 2), 
21860, 21933, 23272 (page 154, col. 1), 
24942, 25036 (pages, 268 and 269, col. 
1), 25037, 25070. 

Schools, see that sub-subheading. 


Hospitals : 

Eastern District Hospital, observation ward 
in, 21645 (pages 51, col. 2, and 52, col. 1), 
21646, 21659, 21816, 21858 (pages 64, 
col. 2 and 65, col. 1), 21900. 

Number of, 21703. : 

Return showing number of patients treated 
and results of treatment, 21858 (pages 
64, col. 2, and 65, col. 1) 


Industrial Schools and Reformatories : 
Cost, question as to, 21799. 
Feeble-minded and imbecile children, ex- 
clusion from, 21797. 
Number of children in, 21858 (page 62, col. 2). 


Inebriates : 

Act of Parliament—Inebriates Act, Work- 
ing of, and Bills for Amendment of, 
21645 (page 53, col. 2), 21908, 23293, 
24548, (page 229, col. 2), 24563, 24619, 
24622, 24623, 24704, 24708, 24709, 
24756 (page 241, col. 1), 24850. 

Copy of Bill handed in, 24564. 

Guardians, appointment, proposal ‘as, to 

24718. 
Poor-houses, inebriates in, 23611. 
Saturday night cases, 24449, 


Number of cases who became insane for first 
time during years 1903-4 and 1905, 21645 
(page 54). 

Number, average, of Lunacy warrants applied 
for annually, 24659 (page 234, col. 1). 


Population, 21645 (page 52, col. 1), 21740. 
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Glasgow—cont. 
Paupers : 
Cost of maintenance, 21645 (page 52, col. 1). 
Institutions in which paupers can be dealt 
with, 21645 (page 51, col. 1), 21704. 
Number in Glasgow, 21645 (page 52, col. 1). 
Number of applications on behalf of persons 
supposed to be insane for three years 
ending May 15, 21645 (page 54). 
Statement of persons who applied for 
relief for first time during year ending 
in May, 1905, giving nativity and 
causation, 21645 (page 54), 21712. 
Poor-houses : 
Barnhill : 
Accommodation, 23552 (page 168, col. 
1). 
Admissions to, during 1905, table giving 
number of, and age of cases, 
| 23552 (pages 169 and 170). 
Children not admitted—except those 
under two years of age, 23582. 
Class of Case in, table giving results 
of interviews with 5,588 men for 

year ending 3lst December 1905, 

23552 (pages 168, cols. 1 and 2, 

and 169 and 170). 

Classification in, 23552 (page 168, col. 1). 
Detention, absence of any powers of, 

23552 (page 168, col. 1), 23577, 

23600. 

District from which majority of paupers 

are drawn, 23637. 

Epileptics in, 23596, 23615. 

Removal contemplated, 

(page 168, col. 2). 
Feeble-minded in: 

Classification, proposals as to, 
23552 (page 168), 23557. 

Diet of, 23570. 

Number of, 23552 (pages 168 
and 171), 23555, 23596, 23627. 

Work carried on by, etc., 23552 
(page 168, col. 2). 

Inebriates in: 

Extent to which inebriety is a 
cause of pauperism, 23552 
(page 168, col. 2). 

Number of, 23602, 23629. 

Revisal, system of, and discharge 
of cases, 23611. 

Ins-and-outs : 

Men and women, numbers com- 
pared, 23552 (page 168, col. 2). 

Particulars as to, 23552 (page 170). 

Inspection not practised by Lunacy 
' Commissioners, 23342. 

Lunatic wards, non-existent, 23624. 

Number of inmates, 23552 (pages 168 

and 171), 23596. 

Satisfactory treatment of lunatics in, 

23331. 

Women coming to maternity wards 
23630, 23639. 

Feeble-minded, number of, 23630, 
23633, 23645. 

Table showing number of births, 
and proportion legitimate and 
illegitimate, covering period 
of twelve years, 23630 (pages 
174-179), 23640. 

“* Ins-and-outs ”’ : 
Ages, average mental condition and 
number of, 21645 (page 52, cols, 

1 and 2). 

Cases cited, 21645 (page 52, col. 2). 
Detention advocated, 21645 (pages 
52, col. 2, and 53, col. 2), 21698, 
21704, 21710, 21761, 21767. 
‘Observation wards in, 21645 (page 51, col. 2). 
Senile decay cases, provision for in, advo- 
cated, 21645 (page 53, cols. 1 and 2), 
21780. 


23552 
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SCOTLAND—cont. 
Glasgow—cont. 
Poor-houses—cont. 
Stobhill : 
Children in, 23584. 
Cost of, 24652. 
Senile dements in, cost of maintenance, 
23565. 
‘Treatment of inmates, improvement in, 
23272 (page 155, col. 2). 

Women coming to maternity wards, 21712, 

21952. 
School Board: _ 

Definition of feeble-minded children adopted 
by, 25036 (page 268, col. 1). 

Increased powers advocated and power to 
subscribe to special institutions, 25036 
(page 269, col. 1), 25050, 25071. 

Roman Catholic children dealt with by. 
25070. 

Sole School Board in Scotland making 
special provision for feeble-minded 
children, 21360, 21989 (page 70, col. 2), 
22038, 23282. 

School children (ordinary elementary) : 

Medical Examination of, practice as to, 

23272 (page 154, col. 2). 

Number of feeble-minded school children, 

21618 (page 154, col. 1), 21618. 
Schools, Special : 

Account, general, of, 24924, 25036 (pages 
268 and 269). 

Accommodation—Number of children pro- 
vided for, and number requiring pro- 
vision, 21858 (page 61), 21933, 24924 
(page 263, col. 1), 25036 (page 268, col. 2). 

After-care, 24933, 25036, (page 269, col. 1), 
25046, 25051, 25053, 25070. 

Ciass of child in, 21608, 24083, 24924 (page 

263, col. 1). 

Exclusion of imbecile children: parents 
advised to send them to institu- 
tions, 24924 (page 263, col. 1), 
24938, 25036 (page 268, col. 1), 
25040. . 

Classification in, 23272 (page 154, col. 2), 
24925. 

Cost of, 21871, 21876, 24924 (page 264, 
col. 1), 25036 (page 269, col. 1). 

Curriculum and Time-Table, 24924 (page 

263, col. 2). 

Over-pressure, possibility of, views of 
witness as to, 23272 (page 155, 
col. 1), 23310. 

Distance from school preventing children 
from attending, 24924 (page 264, col. 1). 

Feeding of children, importance of: bad 
and insufficient feeding in own homes, 
24924 (page 264, col. 1). 

Grant from Scotch Education Departments, 
25036 (page 268, col. 2). 

Number of children allotted to each teacher, 
24924 (page 263, col. 1). 

Number of special schools and _ classes, 
24924 (page 263, col. 1), 25036 (page 268, 
col. 2). 

~ Records of, progress kept by teachers, 24924 

(page 263, col. 2). 

Results of training in, after-career of pupils, 
etc., 21611, 21615, 21858 (pages 62, 63, 
and 64), 21864, 21873, 21927, 21964, 
24924 (page 263, col. 1), 24925, 25052. 

Teachers, numbers, training and salaries, 
21871, 23842, 24924 (page 264, col. 1), 
25036 (page 268, col. 2 and 269, col. 1) 

Train‘ng schools (boarding schools), pro- 

vision advocated, 24942, 24950, 

Number of children suitable for deten- 
tion in, 25036 (page 268, col. 1), 
25040. 

GovanPoor-house, ward for mental defectives in. 
21663 
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Grant from Government in respect of pauper defec- 
tives, 20790 (page 11, col. 2 and 13, col. 1), 
20982, 20987, 21151, 21198 (page 30, col. 1 
and 2), 24485. 

Amount of, 20992, 20995, 21152, 21153. 

Greenock : 

Criminal ‘Feeble-minded in, 23917, 23948, 23949. 
23959. 

Inebriates Act, working of in, 23963. 

Heredity and Family History in relation to Mental 
Defect : 

Cause, extent to which operative as, 21207, 

21297, 21989 (page 70, col. 2), 21990, 
23997, 24157 (page 201, col. 1), 24158, 
24435 (pages 214-220), 24461, 24756 
(pages 240, col. 2; 241, col. 1; 246, 
col. 2; 247 and 250). ; 

Diagrams showing, 24461. 

Perth Asylum, statistics taken from cases 
in, 24435 (pages 214-220). 

Detention for prevention of propagation, views 
of witnesses as to whether desirable, 23359, 
23778 (page 187, col. 1), 23997, 24319, 
24756 (page 246). 

Marriage, Consanguineous in relation to mental 
defect, 24157, (page 201, cols. 1 and 2), 
24184, 24190, 24756 (page 241, col. 1). 

Racial extinction, tendency of defectives to, 
24465, 24470, 24756 (page 246, col. 2). 

Hospitals : 

Observation wards in, advantages of, 21198 
(page 34, col. 2), 21858 (page 61, col. 1), 
21900. 

(See also subheading Glasgow, sub-subheading 
Hospitals. ) 

Illegitimacy, close connection, with mental defect, 
statistics showing, 24756 (pages 240, cols. 1 and 2, 
and 247). 

Imbeciles, idiots and feeble-minded : 

Absence of adequate provision for, views of 

witnesses as to, 20939, 20944, 21082, 
21319, 21322, 21645 (page 53, col. 1), 
21858 (page 61, col. 2), 21888, 21989 
(page 70, cols. 1 and 2 and 71, cols. 1 
and 2), 23903, 23914, 23992 (page 193, 
cols 1 and 2), 23995, 24381 (page 209, 
col. 1), 24382, 24435 (page 212, cols. 1 
and 2), 24436, 24478. 
Difficulty in obtaining admission to existing 
institutions, 23992 (page 193, col. 1). 
Extent to which provision has been made, 
20790 (page 15, col. 1), 21198 (page 30, 
col. 1), 21858 (page 61, col. 2), 21877. 
(See ulso subheading Glasgow, sub-subheading 
Feeble-minded Imbeciles and Idiots.) 
Suggestions as to provision, see sub-sub- 
heading Suggestions. 

Acts of Parliament—Views of witnesses as to 
whether new legislation for these classes 
is desirable, 20790 (page 16, col. 1), 20959, 
21198 (page 30, cols. 1 and 2), 24659 (page 
235, col. 2), 24725. 

Administration of estates of lunatics see that 
subheading. 

After-care, necessity for, 21858 (page 61), 21964, 

21975, 21989 (page 71, col. 2), 24933, 
25071. 

Glasgow After-care Association, work of, 
25036 (page 269, col. 1), 25046, 25051, 
25070. 

Age for diagnosis, and for decision as to future 
method of treatment, 21858 (page 64, col. 1), 
21989 (page 70, col. 1), 22029, 23667, 23920, 
23985, 24168, 24756 (page 239, col. 1). 

Asylums, lunatic, detention in : 

Absence of any institutions similar to English 
idiot asylums, 21888. 

Discharge of imbeciles from, views as to 

. whether justifiable, 24346. 

Extension of accommadation for imbeciles 
in, advocated, 24139, 24393. 

Number of imbeciles in, 21198 (page 30, 
col. 1), 24204. 


SCOTLAND—cont. 


Imbeciles, idiots and feeble-minded—cont. 


Asylums, lunatics, detention in—cont. 


Lowest grade of imbeciles might be sent to 

asylums, 21321. 

Objections to, 21896, 23687, 24002, 24028, 
24055, 24435 (page 212, col. 2). 

Boarding out, see that subheading. 

Causes of mental defect, 24155, 24157, 24435 
(pages 214, col. 2, and 215), 24461, 24756 
(pages 240 and 241, 246 and 247, col. Ay. 

(See also subheading Heredity. ) 

Certification : 

Desirability of, views of witnesses on this 
point, 20941, 20949, 20958, 21033, 
21035, 21135, 21145, 21188, 21365, 
21387, 21388, 21389, 21989 (page 
71, col. 2), 22012, 23294, 23376, 
23658, 23741, 23924, 24157 (page - 
200, col. 2), 24726. 

Idiots Act, or similar Act, certification 

under, views as to whether desirable, 
20954, 20960, 22047, 23992 (page 
194, col. 1), 24008, 24018, 24020, 
24070, 24072. 

For purposes of 4s. grant, 24063. 

Private institutions, certification for de- 

tention in, 23992 (page 194, col. 1), 

24008. 

Training schools, certification for admission 
to, 20837. 

Sheriff's order not required, 20889. 
Charitable Enterprise, see that subheading. 
Classification of, 20790 (page 10, col. 1), 21858 

(pages 61 and 64), 21896, 23666, 23684, 
23793, 24097, 24331. 

Criminal Feeble-Minded, see that subheading. 

Death rate among imbecile children, 20790 
(page 11, col. 2). 

Definition of, 21858 (page 61, col. 2), 21868, 21882, 

21989, 23778 (page 185, col. 2, note 

23793, 23839, 24331, 24435 (page 212 

col. 2). 

Glasgow school board, definition of feeble- 

minded children adopted by, 25036 

(page 268, col. 1). 

Detention, desirability of, views of witnesses on 

this point, 20947, 21043, 21500 (page 47, 

col, 2), 21510, 21544, 21545, 21858 

(pages 61, col. 1, and 64, col. 1), 21875, 

21887, 21889, 21989 (page 71, col. 2), 

22057, 23272 (page 153, col. 2), 23276, 

23279, 23281, 23294, 23359, 23376, 

23470, 23650 (page 180, col. 2), 23672, 

23665, 23865, 23903, 23920, 23924, 

23992 (page 193, col. 2), 24124, 24157 

(page 200, col. 2), 24659 (page 235, 

cols. 1 and 2), 24725, 24728, 24756 

(page 246). 

Appeal to sheriff, provision for, advocated, 

24752. 

Decision as to whether case is suitable for 
‘detention, suggestions as to, 23667 
23682, 23723, 24756 (page 240, col. 1). 

Education authorities, attitude towards this 

question, 23281. 

Prevention of propagation, detention for, 
views as to, 23359, 23778 (page 187, col. 

1), 23997, 24319, 24756 (page 246). 

Public opinion as to, 23928. 

Suggestions as to institutions, see sub- 
subheading Suggestions. 

Unnecessary when cases are already properly 

cared for, 20947, 21088, 21198 (pages 29, 

col. 1, 30, cols. 1 and 2, and 34, col. 2), 

21382, 21969, 23945, 24756 (page 239, 

cols. 1 and 2). 

Diagnosis : 

Age for, and for decision as to future method . 

of treatment, 21858 (page 64, col. 1), 

21989 (page 70, col. 1), 22029, 23667, 

23920, 23985, 24168, 24756 (page 239, 

col. 1). 
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Imbeciles, idiots, and feeble-minded—cont. 

Diagnosis—cont. 

Education authorities, school teachers, etc., 
suitability of, for diagnosis of extent of 
defect, 21989 (page 71, col. 2), 22017, 
22018, 22026, 23363, 23867, 24756 
(page 238, col. 2 and 239, cols. 1 and 2). 

Instruction of parents in, advocated, 24157 
(page 201, col. 2). 

Glasgow, see that subheading, sub-subheading, 
Feeble-minded, Imbeciles and Idiots. 

Grant from Government, 21158, 21858 (page 61, 
col. 2), 22066, 23769, 23776, 24435 (page 
213, col. 2). 

Guardians of the person, appointment advocated 
24435 (page 213, col. 1). 

Illegitimacy and imbecility, close connection 
between, 24756 (pages 240, cols. 1 and 2, 
and 247). 

Inspectors of the poor, duties of, in relation to 
20933, 24130, 24133. 

Mechanical restraints, absence of any law pro- 
hibiting, 24023, 24070. 

Middle-class and well-to-do defectives, provision 
for, 21130, 23903, 23940, 23943, 23945, 
23992 (page 193, col. 1 and 194, col. 1), 24064, 
24157 (page 201, col. 1). 

(see also sub-subheading Private Institutions). 

Non-pauper cases, provision for, payments 
demanded by parish authorities, etc., 24381 
(page 209, col. 2), 24388, 24427. 

Notification, views as to, 23941, 23978, 24157 
(page 201, col. 2), 24221, 24275. 

Number of, 20790 (page 16, col. 1), 21198 (page 

30, col. 1), 23993, 24157 (page 201, col. 1), 
24176, 24179, 24756 (pages 239, col. 2, 
242, col. 2, and 245), 24769. 

Census Returns, misleading, 23992 (page 
193, col. 1). 

Children requiring speciah instruction, num- 
ber of, 23272 (pages 153 and 154), 23992 
(page 193, col. 2), 24078, 24756 (page 
245). 

Glasgow, see that subheading. 

Importance of ascertaining number, and 
method suggested, 24092, 24107, 24123. 

’ Under care, 21198 (page 30, col. 1). 

Unequal distribution, instance of, 24155. 

Nurses for, appointment by, and reports to 
Lunacy Board, advocated, 23903. 

Parents of imbeciles, idiots or feeble-minded : 
Applicaticn for assistance, 21869, 21989 

(page 71, col. 1), 22017, 22026. 

Attitude es to sending children to in- 
stitutions, 21812, 23992 (page 194, 
col. 1). 

Difficulty in obtaining assistance, views 
of witnesses on this point, 23590, 
24381 (page 239, col. 1 and 2), 
24582, 24388. 

Compulsion as to sending children to schools 
or institutions, views as to whether de- 
sirable, 23851, 24756 (page 239, cols. } 
and 2), 24924 (page 263, col. 1). 

See also sub-subheading Detention. 

Feeble-minded parents, difficulties exper-.- 
enced by board schools in dealing with, 
23650 (page 180, col. 1). 

Financial aid to, views as to, 24756 (page 
239, col. 1). 

Instruction to, as to causes, diagnosis and 
treatment of feeble-mindedness, sug- 
gestions as to, 24157 (page 201, col. 2), 
24256, 24268. 

Number of imbecile children living with 
their parents, 24204, 24221. 

Pauperisation not entailed by relief given 
in respect of defective wife or child, 
21645 (page 52, col. 1), 21813, 21846, 
23590. 

Removal of children from special schools 
at 14 years of age, frequency of, 24924 
(page 263, col. 1).~ 
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Imbeciles, idiots, and feeble-minded—cont. 


Poor-houses, detention in, see subheading Poor- 
Houses. 
Private institutions for, 24064 ,24075: 
Advocated for middle class patients, 23992 
(page 194, col. 1), 24064, 24393, 24419, 
24425. 

Certification for detention in, 23992 (page 
194, col. 1), 24008. 

Legal status of, 23992 (page 194), 24008, 
24020, 24066, 24068. 

Recovery or amelioration, extent possible, 23272 
(page 155, col. 1), 23276, 23857, 23992, (rage 
193, col. 2), 24040, 24045, 24164, 24173, 
24494, 24499, 24756 (page 239, col. 1), 24790. 

Scotch Education Department Code, reference to 
provision for feeble-minded in, 23778 (page 
185, col. 2 and 186, col. 1). 

Suggestions as to special provision for—types 
of institution advocated, etce., 21322. 
21329, 21805, 21883, 21989 (page 71, 
col. 2), 21997, 23092 (page 193, col. 2}. 
23650 (page 181, col. 1), 23872, 2392¢, 
23992 (page 193, col. 2), 24054, 24120, 
24196, 24326, 24349, 24435 (page 212, 
col. 2). 

Accommodation in small Homes preferable 
to large institutions, 24435 (page 212, 
col. 1 and 2), 24510, 24756 (page 242, 
col. 2). 
A: thority most desirable for, views as to : 
General Lunacy Eoard, 21362, 23650 
(page 180, col. 1 ard 181, col. 1), 
23741, 23745, 23903, 23904, 23937, 
24118. 
Parish councils and county councils, 
provision by, views as to, 21198 
(page 34, col. 2), 21645 (page 53, 
col. 1), 21735, 23660 (page 181, col. 
1), 23703, 23712, 23768, 23898, 
23903, 23912, 23938. 
Single authority, views as to whether 
desirable, 23893, 24138. 
State authority preferable to local 
authority, 24092, 24096, 24098. 
Chief points to be obsei ved in provision 
for the feeble-mir ded, 24435 (page 
212, col. 1). 
Children : 
Schools for, see subheadings, Schocls, 
Special, and Schools, Training. 
Under school age, provision for, advo- 
cated, 21858 (page 61, col. 2), 24756 
(page 239, col. 1). 
Costof provision, 24435 (page 212, col. 1). 
Economy advocated, 21645 (gage 53 
col. 1), 21989 (page 71, col. 1), 24756 
(pages 239, col, 2, and 242, col. 2). 
Estimate of, 24756 (page 239, cols. } 
and 2), 24764. 
How to be defrayed, 23650 (page 181. 
col. 1), 23708, 23768, 23769, 23776, 
23843, 23909, 23932, 23934, 23992 
(gage 193, col. 2), 24756, (pages 238, 
col. 1 and 239, cols. 1 and 2 and 242). 
Existing institutions, utilisation of, ad- 
vocated, 24756 (pages 239, col. 2 and 
F) 242 cct. 2). 

Guardians of the person, appointment ad- 
vocated, 24435 (page 213, col. 1). 
Hospitals for observation of difficult cases 

advocated, 24756 (page 241, col. 1 note). 
Industrial Schools, see that subheading. 
Inspection, views as to, 23770, 23774, 23903. 
Labour Colonies, see that subheading. 
Schools, see subheading Schools, Special, and 
Schools Training. 
Superintendent of institution, medical man 
advocated as, 21745. 
Transfer of cases from one institution to 


another, facilities for, advocated, 
24756 (page 239, col, 2 and 240, col. 1). 
3M 
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Imbeciles, idiots, and feeble-minded—cont. 

Suggestions as to, ete.—cont. 

Visits of friends, possible difficulty as to 
23749. 

Work that might be carried on by inmates, 
23843, 23932, 23934, 23992 (page 193, 
col. 2), 24756 (pages 239, col. 2 and 242.) 

Women, see that subheading. 

Industrial Schools : 

Exclusion of feeble-minded children from, 21797, 
23408, 24756 (page 239, col. 1). 

Extension of this system to the feeble-minded, 
views as to whether desirable, 21802, 23283, 
23288, 23347, 23413, 23762, 23764, 23773, 
24460. 

Grant to, inadequacy of, 23767. 

Juvenile delinquents, advantages of detention in, 
24435 (page 221, col. 2). 

Inebriates : 

Absence of suitable methods of dealing with, 
24442, 24756 (page 241) 

(see also sub-subheading Detention and Control, 
necessity for.) 

Act of Parliament, referring to, see subheading 
Inebriates Act. 

Administration of estates, etc., suggestions as to: 
Curator Bonis, appointment of, views as to, 

24359, 24526, 24555, 24556, 24571, 
24645, 24711. 

French Family Council system, advantages 
of for dealing with inebriates, 24756 
(page 241, col. 2), 24848. 

Interdiction advocated, 24509. 

Judicial factors, appointment, 24649. 

Bills for amendment of Inebriates Act, 21645 
(page 53, col. 2), 21908, 23293, 24548 (page 
229, col. 2), 24561, 24563, 24564, 24624, 
24708, 24756 (page 241, col. 1), 24850. 

Authority for provision for, views as to, 21772, 
21776, 21908, 23650 (page 181, col. 1), 
24516 (page 225, col. 1), 24543. 

Boarding-out, suggestion as to, for hopeless 
cases, 22458 (page 227, col. 2, and 230, col. 1), 

Causes of inebriety, general consideration of, 

24548 (page 227, col. 1). 

(sce also sub-subheading, Feeble-mindedness.) 

Characteristics of, 24516 (page 224, cols. 1 and ZY, 
24522, 24548 (pages 226, col. 2, and 227, col. 1 
(sce also sub-subheading Feeble-mindedness.) 

Classification of, 24548 (page 226, col. 2). 

Criminal offenders, treatment as, views as to 
21834, 23488, 23992 (page 194, col. 1). 

Detention and control, necessity for, views as to, 

21198 (page 34, col. 1), 21242, 21646 
(page 53, col. 2), 21834, 21839, 21855 
(page 64, col. 1), 21908, 21909, 21924, 
21926, 23488, 23606, 23681, 23992, 
(page 194, col. 1), 24365, 24435 (page 212, 
col. 1, and 213. cols. 1 and 2), 24444, 
24452, 24507, 24516 (page 224, cols. 1 
and 2), 24520, 24523, 24548 (pages 227, 
col. 2 and 229, col. 2, 230, col. 1), 24563, 
24582, 24592 (page 232, col. 1), 24619, 
24625, 24659 (page 235, col. 2), 24707, 
24756 (page 241, col. 2). 

Cost, probable, of detention, views as to, 
21773, 24585, 24587, 24756 (page 246), 
24765, 24771, 24778. 

Procedure advocated, for compulsory de ten 

tion, 24547. 
Public officials preferable to relatives, 
aS movers in this matter, 24756 
(page 242, col. 1). 
Feeble-mindedness of inebriates and hereditary 
connection between feeble-mindedness 
and alcoholism, 21198 (page 34, col. 1), 
21771, 21858 (page 64, col. 2), 21906, 
21958, 23490, 24159, 242294, 24435 
(page 214, col. 2 and 215, col. 1), 24435 
(page 216, col. 2,219, 220), 24548 (page 
227, col. 1), 2470% 24756 (page 240, 
col. 2, and 241, col.’2). 

James Murray’s Asylum, Perth, statistics 

taken from, 24435 (pages 219 and 220). 


SCOTLAND—cont. 


Inebriates—cont. 
Girgenti Home for Inebriates ; | 
Account, general, of institution of, 2454 
(page 226, col. 1.) 
Accommodation, average number of in- 
mates, 24548 (page 226, col. 1). 
Class of case in, 24548 (pages 226, cols. 1 
and 2, and 227, col. 1). 
Classification of inmates ecntemplated by 
witness, 24548 (page 229, col. 1). 
Cost of and of maintenance in, 24548 (page 
226, cols. 1 and 2), 24584. 
How defrayed, 24548 (page 226, col. 2.) 
Discharge from, 24548 (page 227, col. 2), 
24719. 
Insanity, case developing, transferred to 
asylum, 24548 (page 227, col. 1). 
Results of treatment in: 
Cases cited, 24548 (p. 227, cols. 1 and 2). 
Tables showing, 24548 (pages 228 and 
229). 
Transfer of patients to State Reformatory, 
instances of, 24548 (page 227, col. 1). 
Treatment and employment of inmates, 
24548 (page 226, col. 1, 229, col. 1, 
24586. 
Glasgow, inebriates in, see subheading Glasgow. 
Guardians of the person, appointment, pro- 
posals of Glasgow Corporation as to, 24718. 
Medical examination advocated, 21858 (page 
64, col. 1. 
Number of habitual inebriates, 21239, 24756 
(pages 241, col. 2, and 245). 
Periodical outbreaks, cases of, method of dealing 
with suggested, 21916. 
Poor-houses, inebriates in, 21645 (page 53, col. 2), 
23480, 23481, 23606. 
Extent to which alcoholism is a cause of 
pauperism, 23552 (page 168, col. 2), 
23603. 
Recovery or amelioration, possibilities of, 
21858 (page 64, col. 2), 21954, 24516 
(page 224, cols. 1 and 2), 24536, 24548 
pages 227, 228, 229). 
Statistics as to, 24516 (page 224, cols. 1 
and 2), 24548 (pages 228 qnd 229). 
Reformatories : 
Detention in, views as to, 23484, 24548 
(page 239, col. 1). 
Feeble-minded, number in, 24963 (page 266, 
col. 1), 25026. 
Inspection by General Lunacy Board, ad- 
vocated, 24759. 
Recommittal of cases relapsing ~ within 
twelve months of discharge, views as to, 
21926. 
Relapse of cases into crime, after discharge, 
24693 (page 266, col. 1). 
Retreats : 
Admission to, procedure advocated, 24547. 
Cost of, might be less than cost of Girgenti, 
24585, 24587, 
Licensing and inspection, 21914, 24516 
(page 225, col. 2), 24542. ; 
Saturday night cases, 24435 (page 213, cols. 1 and 
2), 24445, 
Summary of conclusions of Dr. Cunningham as to, 
24548 (page 230, col. 1). 
Treatment, views as\to, 24548 (page 229, col. 1). 
Drug treatment, failure of, 24516 (page 224, 
col. 2), 24537, 24548 (page 227, cols. 1 
and 2), 24552. 
Inebriates Act, 1899-1900 : 
Amendment, or extension of, views as to, 21907, 
23610, 24580, 24606, 24726. 
Bills for amendment of, 21645 (page 53, 
col. 2), 21908, 23293, 24548 (page 229, 
col. 2), 24561, 24563, 24564, 24624, 
24708, 24756 (page 241, col. 1) 24850. 
Copy of bill handed in, 24564; 
Drug habit, victims of should be included in, 
21858 (page 64, col. 2), 24516 (page 224, 
cols. 1 and 2), 24531, 24534, 24579, 
24756 (page 242, col. 1). 
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Inebriates Act, 18£9-1903—eont. 
Definition in, 24574. 
Regulations as to institutions under, 24516 (page 
224, col. 2). 
Working of, 21777, 21908, 24443, 24574, 24604, 
24619, 24704, 24726. 
Inspectors of the Poor : 
Duties and status of, 20790 (pages 8, col. 1 and 12, 
col. 1), 20927, 21645 (page 51, cols. 1 and 2). 
Labour Colonies, provision of, views as to whether 
desirable, 21645 (page 53, col. 2), 21805, 
21929, 23462, 23601, 24211, 24353, 
24421. 
Authority for, views as to, 24756 (page 238, col. 
1), 24757, 24761, 24763. 
Classes suitable for detention in. 21645 (page 
52, col. 2 and 53, col. 2), 21711, 21858 
(page 64, col. 1), 23474, 23488. 
Cost: 
Estimate of, 24756 (page 239, col. 2 and 246). 
24772, 24776. 
Number probably required, 24756 (page 239, 
cola2) 
Work, probable capacity of inmates for, 23468, 
23471, 23475, 24776. 

Larbert, School at, see subheading Schools, Training, 
sub-subheading Larbert. 

Lunacy Acts, see subheading, Acts of Parliament. 

Lunacy Warrants, procedure as to, 24659 (pages 234, 
235), 24737. ; 

Lunatics : 

Asylums, see that subheading. 
Adequacy of accommodation for certified 
lunatics, 21858 (page 61, col. 2). 
Boarding-out, see that subheading. 
Certification, see that subheading. 
Criminal lunatics, see that subheading. 
Definition, 20790 (page 8, col. 1), 20928, 24176. 
Number of, 21198 (page 29, col. 2), 24157 (page 
202, cols. 1 and 2), 24768, 24755 (page 245). 
Census Returns, see that subheading. 
Comparison with number of lunatics in 
Treland, 22871, 22881 (pages 126 and 
127), 22892. 
Suddenly dangerous cases, method of dealing 
with, 23496. 

Magistrates, powers of in relation to defectives, views 
as to, 24593 (page 232, col. 1), 24609, 24626, 
24592 (page 232, col. 1), 24609, 24626, 24659: 
(page 235, col. 1). 

Marriage, consanguineous, in relation to menta, 
defect, 24157 (page 201, cols. 1 and 2), 241841 
24190, 24756 (page 241, col. 1). 

Medical assessor, appointment of, views as to, 24435 
(page 212, col. 2). 

Medical examination and inspection, suggestions 

as to: 

Aduli habitual offenders, inebriates and paupers, 
21858 (pages 61, col. 1, and 64, col. 1). 
Children, 23272 (page 154, col. 2), 23289, 23417. 

Appointment of medical officer for, should 
be in hands of Education Authorities, 
23419. ° 

Cost, estimate, 23418. 

Middle and upper classes : 

Administration of estates, see subheading Ad- 
ministration of Estates of Lunatics. 
Boarding-out of patients of middle and non-pauper 
classes, 21134, 21592, 21936, 21941, 21946. 
Imbecile, Idiotsand Feeble-minded, 21130, 23903, 
23940, 23943, 23945, 23992 (page 193, col. 1, 
and 194, col. 1), 24064, 24157 (page 201, col, 1). 
(See also subheading Private Institutions). 
Newhaven, number of defectives and epileptics in, 
24157 (page 201, col. 2). 

’ North Uist, Foula, Fair Isle and St. Kilda, deteriora- 
tion of inhabitants owing to inter-marriage, 
24756 (page 241, col. 1). 

Orkney Islands, prevalence of feeble-mindedness 
and other forms of defectiveness, etc., probably 
owing to inter-marriage, 24157 (page 201, col. 
1 and 2), 24184, 24188. 

Out-door relief in Scotland, 21225, 21227, 23439. 
(See also subheading Boarding-out). 
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Paralysis, hereditary connection with mental defect, 
24435 (page 215, cols. 1 and 2, and 216). 
Table showing, 24435 (page 219). 
Parents : 

Advice to, as to feeding and care of children, 
question as to, 21569. 

Imbecile and feeble-minded children, parents 
of, see subheading Imbeciles, Idiots and 
Feeble-minded, sub-subheading Parents. 

Pauperisation not entailed by relief granted in respect 

of imbecile wife or children, 20790 (page 14, 

col. 2), 21108, 21645 (page 52, col. 1), 21813, 

21846, 23590. 

Paupers : 

Definition of pauper lunatic, 20790 (page 8, col. 1). 

Number of registered paupers in Scotland, 21220. 

Out-door relief, 21225, 21227, 23439. 

See also subheading Boarding-out. 

Poor-houses, see that subheading. 

Perth: 
Asylums : 
Criminal Lunatic Asylum : 
Classification of inmates, 24964. 
Cost of maintenance in, 24886. 
Discharged cases from asylums sent to, 
24981. 
Criminal feeble-minded in : 
Classification of, and distinction 
between certifiable and un- 
certifiable cases, 24963 (page 
265, col. 2), 24966. 
Description of case, suitable for 
detention, 24436. 
Number of, 24963 (page 265, col. 2), 
25007. 
riminal Lunatics in : 
Method of dealing with, and num- 
' bers dealt with during past 
three years, 24963 (page 265, 
Cold): 
Return of cases after discharge, 
24963 (page 265, col. 1), 24992. 
Inebriates in, 24963 (pages 265 and 266). 
Morally insane in, characteristics of, 
24963 (page 265, col. 1). 

James Murray’s Asylum : 

Discharge and re-admission, 24456. 

Heredity and family history, statistics 
as to cases in, 24435 (pages 214- 
220), 24463, 24474. 

Inebriates discouraged from entering, 
numbers admitted, 24435 (page 216, 
col, 2). 

Charitable enterprise in for provision for defec- 

tives, 24435 (page 212, col. 1). 

Feeble-minded and physically defective children, 

numbers of, among school children, 24494. 

Industrial Schools : 

Backward Children in, of higher grade than 
those in elementary schools, 24459. 

Feeble-minded children, exclusion of, 24458. 

Success of, 24435 (page 215, col. 2), 24458. 

Peterhead prison : 

Feeble-minded in, small number of, 24901. 

Separate department for criminal feeble-minded 
in, under consideration by Prison Com- 
missioners, 24852 (page 254, col. 2). 

Physical degeneracy in slum areas, and its relation 
to mental defect,24756( page 247, cols.1 and 2). 

Comparison between rural and urban districts 
as to physical and mental deterioration 
24191. 

Physically defective children, absence of provision 

for, 23880. 

Poor-Houses : 

Account, general, of poor-houses in Scotland, 
23428 (page 163 et seq.) 

Accommodation in: 

- On 3lst December 1905, 23428 (page 163, 
col. 1). 
Vacant accommodation in 1904, Return as 
to, 21645 (page 53, col. 2). 
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Act of Parliament authorising combination of 
local authorities for provision of, 23428 
(page 163, col. 1). 

Admission to—regulations as to certificate of 

mental soundness, 22422, 23272 (page 
158, col. 1), 2342 (page 163, col. 1 and 28). 
Defective observance of this regulation, 
resulting in admission of the mentally 
unsound, 23428 (page 163, col. 2), 
23443, 23492, 23547, 23553. 
Text of certificate, 23370. 

Authority of Lunacy Commissioners with re- 
gard to, extent of, 21216, 21218, 23435. 
Barnhill Poorhouse, Glasgow, see subheading 
Glasgow, sub-subheading Poor Houses. 
Central Poor house for observation, in Country 

districts, provision contemplated, 23550. 

Classes eligible for admission to, description of in 
preamble to Sec. 60 of Poor Law Act 1845, 
23428 (page 163, col. 1), 

‘lassification, importance of, 23272 (page 155, col. 
2), 23337, 23532. 

Correspond to workhouses in England, 20790 
(page 8, col. 1). 

Curators, appointment of, in cases of inmates 
discovered possessing money, 24717. 

Epileptics in, 21198 (page 33, col. 2), 23428 
(page 164, col. 1). 

Glasgow, see that subheading. 

Imbeciles, idiots, and feeble-minded in, 23428 

(page 163, col. 1 and 2). 

Authority for visitation and inspection, 
21216, 21218. 

Classification, importance of, 23272 (page 
155, col. 2), 23337, 23532, 23557, 24036. 

Cost of maintenance as compared with cost 
in an asylum, 23563. 

Detention, absence of any powers of; views 
as to whether such powers are desirable, 
21198 (page 34, col. 2), 23507, 25021, 
25031, 25032. 

Improvement in condition of, 23272 (page 
155, col. 2). 

Method of dealing with, 23493. 

Number of, (not in lunatic wards), 21198 
(page 33, col. 2), 21219. 

Objections to detention in, views of wit- 
nesses on this point, 23291, 24033, 
24795. 

Transfer would be possible, with fully 
co-ordinated organisation for provision 
for the feeble-minded, 23272 (page 155, 
col. 2), 21645 (page 53, col. 2). 

Inebriates in, 21645 (page 53, col. 2), 23480, 

23606. 

Extent to which pauperism is caused by 
inebriety, 23552 (page 168, col. 2), 
23603. 

‘Ins-and-Outs : ” 

Detention, views as to whether desirable, 
21645 (pages 52, col. 2, and 53, col. 2), 
21698, 21704, 21706, 21710, 21761, 
21764, 21767, 21858 (page 64, col. 1), 
21982, 21983, 232792 (page 155, col. 2), 
23292, 23679. 

‘nebriates, number among, 21645 (page 53, 
col. 2). 

Vental quality of, 21707, 23428 (page 164, 
col. 1). 

Number of, 23469, 23479, 23680, 

Philanthropic agencies and religious bodies, 
work among this class advocated, 23552 
{page 168, col. 2). 

Land should be attached to all town poorhouses, 
21645 (page 53, col. 2). 

Lunatics in: 

Authority for, 20790 (pages 10, col. 1, 13, 
cols. 1 and 2, and 14, col. 1), 20813, 21198 
(page 29, col. 2), 98335, 23369, 23378, 
23381, 

Certification of, 20831, 23333, 23434, 23441, 
23447, 23536. 

Classification, views as to, 23532, 
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Decision as to lunacy rests with medical 
Officer, 23434. 

Discharged cases from asylums coming to 
poor-houses, type of case, 23428 (page 
164, col. 1). 

Glasgow, see that subheading. 

Illegal detention (in poor-houses having no 
special wards), 21048, 23327, 23368, 
23370, 23428 (page 163, col. 2), 23432. 

Legal detention (in poor-houses having 
special lunatic wards), 20790 (page 
10 et seq.), 23327, 23335. 

Admission, regulations as to, 20790 
(page 11, col. 1), 20831, 20882, 
21185. 

Authority for, 20790 (page 10, col. 1), 
21097, 21185. 

Discharge from, 20790 (page 11, col. 1). 

Distinction between special lunatic 
wards and observation wards, 
23369. 

Extension of this system, 21663. 

Grant, effect of, 20984, 20994, 21151. 

Licensing of wards, 20790 (page 10, 
col, 2 and 14, col. 1), 20985. 

Number of lunatics so detained, return 
showing, 21198 (page 29, col. 2). 

Number of poor-houses having specially 
licensed wards, 21046. 

Transfer of cases from ordinary wards 
to special wards, 20835, 21185. 
Visitation and inspection, 23339, 23505. 
Maternity wards, women coming to, see sub- 
heading Women, sub-subheading Poor-House 

Maternity Wards. 

Medical inspection, suggestions as to, 23344. 

Number of poor-houses, 23428 (page 163, col. ty, 
23430. 

Number of inmates, 23428 (page 163, col. Ls 

Observation Wards : 

Accommodation in regulation as to cubic 
space, 23272 (page 156), 23382. 

Admission to, conditions of, class of case 

suitable, ete., 21198 (page 29, col. 2), 
23272 (page 157, cols. 1 and 2), 
23370, 23352, 23494, 24492. 

Memorandum as to, 23272 (page 157, 
cols. 1 and 2), 23422, 23353. 

Under consideration by Local Govern- 
ment Board, 23272 (page 155, 
col. 2). 

Arrangement with parish councils as to use of 
wards in a central place, contemplated, 
23550. 

Authority for, 20813. 

Certification of cases : 


5 Feeble-minded, certification of, would 


be facilitated ‘by, 23355. 
Not required, 20813, 20815, 23272 
(page 158, col. 1), 23422, 23551. 

Comparison with London County Council 
Receiving Homes, 23373. 

Distinct altogether from special lunatic 
wards, 23369. 

Kstablishment only contemplated in places 
which fulfil conditions laid down in 
Local Government Board memorandum, 
23366. - 

xtension to accommodate feeble-minded 
advocated, 23547. 

Number of poor-houses having observation 
wards, 23428 (page 163, col. 1), 23431. 

Regulations as to drawn up by Local Govern: 
ment Board and Lunacy Commissioners, 
23272 (pages 155, col. 2 and 156 and 
157, cols. 1 and 2), 23422. 

Senile decay cases in, 23428 (page 164, col. 1); 
23565. 

Suitability of poor-house hospitals for these 
cases, views as to, 24157 (page 202, 
col. 2), 24209, 24301, 

Women, see that subheading. 
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Prestonpans Board Schools, proportion of feeble- 

minded and backward children in, 24078, 24082. 

Prisons—Criminal Lunatics Department : 
Class of case sent to, definition of in Statutory 
Rules for Prisons 1874, 24852 (page 
252, col. 2). 
Rules not strictly adhered to, 24852 (page 
253, col. 1). 

Cost of maintenance in, 24886. 

Incidence of, 24852 (pages 252, col. 2, and 
253, col. 2). * 

Dangerous lunatics, committal as, pending 
inquiry, 24852 (page 254, col. 1). 

Detention after expiration of sentence, power 
of Secretary for Scotland as to, 24852 
(page 252, col 1), 24921. 

Development of insanity while serving sentence 
in ordinary prisons, 20863, 20869, 20908, 
24659 (page 235, col. 1), 24674, 24676, 24688, 

- 24852 (page 252). 
Discharge trom, regulations as to, 24852 (page 

252, cols. 1 and 2). 

Intimation to Inspectors of the Poor, 24852 
(page 253, col. 2, and 260, col. 2). 

Inquiry before discharge, suggestion as 
to, 24861. 

Method in which dealt with by parish 
authorities, after discharge, 24852 (page 
253, col. 2), 24857. 

Dunlop, Dr., Report of on, see subheading 
Dunlop, Dr., 

Number of inmates : 

Estimate of number of feeble-minded, 
24874. 


- Tables showing, 24852 (pages 252, col. 2 


and 253). 

Objections to prisons as places of detention 
for criminal feeble-minded, cases showing, 
24852 (page 254, col. 1). 

Perth Criminal Lunatics Asylum, see subheading 
Perth, sub-subheading . Asylums—Criminal 
Lunatic Asylum, 

Recovery of cases, method of dealing with, 

: 24852 (page 252, col. 2). 

Removal of mentally defective persons to, 
regulations as to, 24852 (page 253, col. 2). 

Transfer of cases from prisons to asylums, 

regulations as to, 24852 (page 253, col. 2), 
24863. 
Restoration of Section 89 of Lunacy (Scot- 
land) Act, 1857, advocated, 24852 
(pages 253, col. 2, and 254, col. 2), 
24896, 24904, 24909, 24984. 
‘Prisons, general : 

Authority: distinction between Crown officers 
and Prison Commissioners, 24904. , 

Cases in, developing insanity : 

_ Method of dealing with, 20863, 20869, 20908, 
24659 (page 235, col. 1), 24674, 24676, 
24688. 

Number of cases, 24852 (page 252). 
Peterhead prison : 
Feeble-minded in, small number of, 24901. 
Separate department in, provision of, under 
consideration by Prison Commissioners, 
24852 (page 254, col. 2). 
Private care and boarding-out, see subheading Board- 
ing-out. 
Private institutions for defectives, 24064, 24075. 

Advocated for middle-class patients, 23992 (paye 
194, col. 1), 24064, 24393, 24419, 24425, 

Certification for detention in, 23992 (page 194, 
col. 1), 24008. 

Legal status of, 23992 (page 194) 24008, 24020, 
24066, 24068. ; 

(See also subheading Asylums, sub-subheading 
Private Asylums.) 

‘Procurator-Fiscal; status and duties of, 20790 

(page 8, col. 1). 

Religious Bodies, work of: 

Inebriates, probable help for in dealing with, 
24756 (page 242, col. 1), 24778, 24781. 

*TIns-and-outs”? of workhouses, work among, 
advocated, 23552 (page 168). 


SCOTLAND -— cont. 


Rural and urban districts, comparisons : 
Illegitimacy statistics, rural and urban districts 
compared, 24756 (page 240, col. 2). 
Number of defectives in rural and urban districts 
compared, 24157 (page 201, col. 2), 24191. 
Schools: ordinary village schools, feeble-minded 
children generally well cared for in, 25058. 


Schools, ordinary elementary : 

Attendance officers, system of, identical with 
that in England, 22023. 

Census of school-children, 24110, 24123. 

Classes, special in, see subheading Schools, Special 
and Special Classes. 

Committee for dealing with defaulting parents 
23809. 

Curriculum in, comments on, 24086. 

Medical examination of School-children : 
Carried out by Dr. Mackenzie, 23272 (pages 

153 and 154). 
Suggestions as to, 21989 (page 71, col. 2) 
and 23272 (page 154, col. 2), 23778 
(page 185, col. 2). 
Teachers, Training, provincial areas for, 23896. 
Schools, Special, and Special Classes (Day Schools) : 
Advantages of and suggestions as to provision cf, 
21198 (page 30, col. 2), 21989 (page 71, 
col. 2), 21500 (page 47, col. 1), 23272 
(page 155, col. 1), 23305, 23309, 23313, 
23319, 23361, 23369,, 23778, 23779, 
23832, 23903, 23972, 23992 (page 193. 
col. 2), 24043, 24080, 24170,% 24381 
(page 210, col. 1), 24895, 24460, 24500, 
24850. 
Superior advantages of special schools 
over special classes in ordinary schools, 
23272 (page 155, col. 1), 23315. 

After-care of children, necessity for, 21198 
(page 31, col. 1), 21287, 23664, 23862, 25071. 

Age of admission and detention, views as to 
21198 (page 31, col. 1), 21965, 24157 (page 
201, col. 2), 24924 (page 263, col. 1). 

Authority : 

Sole Authority, making provision, see sub- 
heading Glasgow, sub-subheading School 
Board. 

Views of witnesses as to most desirable 
authority, see subheading Authority. 

Baths, provision and use of, importance of, 
24924 (page 264, col. 1). 

Certification of cases in, advocated, 21989 (page 
WAERGOls 2) 

Class of case in, and exclusion of backward 

children under present regulations, 
22030, 22059, 23320, 23791, 24171, 
24321, 24395, 24397, 24403, 24498. 

Danger that schools may be shunned by 
better class of parent, 23992 (pages 193, 
col. 2). 

Classification of children in: 

Difficulty of: Number of children allotted 
to each teacher, 24924 (page 263, col. 
2). 

Importance of, 23272 (page 154, col. 2). 

Cost of : 

Estimate of, 24756 (page 246), 24767. 

How to be defrayed, suggestions as to grant- 
in-aid, 21870, 22066, 23778 (page 186, 
col. 1), 23833, 23974, 24924 (page 264, 
col. 1). 

Curriculum advocated, 23798. 

Games and drill, importance of, 24924 (page 
263, col. 2), 

Diagnosis of mental defect and decision as to 
future method of treatment would bé 
facilitated by, 22018, 23363, 23867, 24756 
(page 239, col. 2). 

Feeding of children, suggestion as to, 24924 
(page 264, col. 1), 25036 (page 269, col. 1). 

Glasgow, see that subheading. 

Hygienic conditions, 23272 (page 155, col. 1). 

Medical Examination of children, 23978, 23868. 

Notification of cases in, 22033, 23978, 23982. 
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SCOTLAND—cont. 
Schools, etc.—-coné. 


Records of children in, suggestion as to keeping, 
24756 (page 238, col. 2). a 
Results of training in, 21864, 21927, 22056, 

23857, 24172, 24494, 24924 (page 263, 
cols. 1 and 2 and 264 col. 2), 24790. 
Proportion of pupils likely to become 
self-supporting, 21867, 24756 (page 
239, col. 1). 
Rewards, importance of, 24924 (page 263, col. 2). 
Teachers : 
Instruction by, to parents of defective 
children, suggestion as to, 24259, 
24268. 
Training and Qualification of, views as to, 
23800, 23842, 23903, 24268. 


Schools, Training (Boarding Schools) : 
Accommodation—Number of schools, and 
number of inmates, 20790 (page 11, col. 
1 and 2 and 15, col. 1), 21198 (page 19, 
col. 2 and 30,. col. 1 and 2), 20945, 
21134. 


Inadequacy of accommodation to supply de- 
mands of Scotland, views of witnesses 
on this point, 21198 (page 30, col. 2), 
22001, 24100, 24381 (page 209, col. 1), 
24435 (page 212, col. 2). 

Admission : 

Average number of admissions and dis- 
charges, 20790 (page 11, col. 2). 

Difficulties as to, 21198 (page 30, col. 2), 
24381 (page 209, col. 2). 

Regulations as to, 20836, 20888, 20889, 
21333, 24381 (page 209, col. 2). 
After-career of pupils, results of training, etc., 

20790 (page 15), 21086, 22050, 22059, 24040, 
24381 (page 210, col. 1), 24756 (page 239, 
col. 1), 24792. 
Age of admission and detention, 20790 (page 11, 

col. 1), 21085, 24000, 24059. 

Authority for, 20790 (page 11, col. 2), 21132. 
Baldovan, School at: 
Account, general, of, 21989 (page 70, col. 2). 
Accommodation, inadequacy of for de- 
mands, 23778 (page 187, col. 1), 
24100. 

Probable effect on accommodation, 
if act of 1899 were made com- 
pulsory, 21998. 

Age of detention in: 

Action of Lunacy Board in 1876 as 
to, 23992 (page 193, col. 2), 24000. 

Present practice as to, 24004. 

Class of case in, 21989 (page 71, col. 1) 
21991, 24499, 24756 (page 239, col. 1) 
24784. 

Cost of, amount of and how defrayed, 21198 
(page 30, col. 2), 21754, 24435 (page 212, 
col. 2), 24479. 

Discharges from (1900-4), 20790 (page 15). 

Glasgow children sent to, 21645 (page 53, 
col. 2), 21736, 21754. 

Ireland, provision of similar schools in, 
advocated, 22081 (page 78, col. 2). 

Larbert, School at: 

Account, general, of, 21989 (page 70, col. 2). 

Accommodation—Number of children ac- 

commodated, and inadequacy of 
to supply demands, 21198 (page 30, 
col. 2), 21989 (page 70, col. 2), 
21735, 23778 (page 187, col. 1). 

Cases rarely refused on plea of lack of 
accommodation, 24.940, 

Admission : 

Conditions of, 21989 (page 71, col. 1), 
22041, 24014. 

Number of during last twenty-five years, 
21989 (page #1, col. 1). 

After-career of pupils, 20790 (page 15), 
21086, 21989 (page 71, col. 1), 22006, 
22014. 
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SCOTLAND—cont. 


Schools, Training, etc.—cont. 
Larbert, School at—cont. 


Age of detention, 21895, 21989 (page 71>. 
col. 1), 22006, 22076, 24004, 24059. 
Action of Lunacy Board as to, in 1876,. 
23992 (page 193, col. 2), 24000, 
24205. 
Class of case in, 21144, 24412, 24784, 
Cost of, amount of, and how defrayed, 
21198 (page 30, col. 2), 21989 (page 70, 
col. 2), 24435 (page 212, col. 2). 
Detention, absence of powers of, 22043,. 
22045. 
Discharges from : 
Returns as to, 20790 (page 15), 21989. 
(page 71, col. 1). 
Procedure as to, 22013. 


Glasgow children sent to, and payments. 
made in respect of, 21645 (page 53,. 
col. 2), 21736, 21754. 

Ireland, provision of similar schools in, ad- 
vocated, 22081 (paze 78, col. 2). 

Middle and non-pauper classes, provision. 
for, in, 21935, 21989 (page 70, col. 2). 

Results of training in, 21989 (page 71, col. 
1), 22050, 22059. 

Settlement, Law of, in relation to, 23992- 
(page 193, col. 2), 24051. 

Licensing and inspection, 20790 (page 11, col. 1),. 
20808, 20844. 

Middle and upper class children and paying. 
patients, 20807, 211380, 21935, 21989 (page 
70, col. 2). ” 

Parish councils sending children to : 

Compulsion non-existent, 21198 (page 30,. 
col. 2). 

Grant-in-aid to, 20790 (page 11, col. 2). 
Payments by, 21989 (page 70, col. 2). 
Results of training in, 22050, 22059, 24040, 

24756 (page 239, col. 1), 24792. 

Suggestions as to provision of additional schools,. 

21198 (page 34, col. 2), 21319, 21749, 
23323, 23397, 23778 (page 187, col. 1),. 
23779, 23824, 23870, 23889, 23892, 
23894, 24039, 24045, 24088, 24097. 
24116, 24120, 24381 (page 209, cols,. 
1 and 2), 24382, 24499, 24500, 24924 
(page 264, col. 2}. 

Age of detention in, views as to, 21331, 
21895, 24196. 

Authority for, views as to, 20945, 23323,. 
23780, 23889, 23895, 24756 (page 238,. 

« col. 1), 24485, 24491. 

Class of case suitable for, 24382, 24435. 
(page 212, col. 2), 24756 (page 239, cal, 1). 

Compulsory detention of children in, views 
as to, 21997, 22033, 24088. 

Number required, 21749, 23778 (page 187,. 
col. 1), 23892, 24756 (page 239, col. 2). 

Senile decay cases : 

Asylums, cases in, 20966, 21858 (page 64, col. land 
2), 23687, 24157 (page 202, col. 1), 23687,. 
24301, 24304. 

Certification, views as to whether desirable, 20966. 

Combination for' provision for, advocated,. 
21783. 

Cost of provision for, 21829, 

Poor-houses, detention in, 21780, 21986, 23428 
(page 164, col. 1), 23365, 24157 (page 202,. 
col. 2), 24209, 24301. 


Settlement, Law of, 23992 (page 193, col. 2), 24051, 


24756 (page 239, col. 2). 


Sheriff : 


Duties and status of, 20790 (pages 8, col. 1, 9, 
col, 2, and 14, col. 1), 20796, 21025, 21164,. 
21175, 24659 (pages 234 and 235), 24711, 
24721, 24728, 24737. 

Extension of powers as to confirmed inebriates,. 

advocated, 24592 (page 282, col. 1). 

Number of, 21164, 
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Sheriff-substitute, duties of, 21167. 
Soldiers and sailors, law as to, 20790 (page 10, col. 1). 
Towns : 

Physical degeneracy in slum areas, 24756 (page 
247, cols. 1 and 2), 24191. 

Rural and urban districts compared, see sub- 
heading Rural and Urban Districts. ‘ 

Unemployed, criminal feeble-minded in relation to, 

24756 (page 241, col. 1, and 246, col. 2). 

Vagrants : 

Connection between vagrancy and feeble-minded- 
ness, views as to, and suggestions as to 
detention, 21198 (page 33, col. 2), 23650 
(page 181, col. 1), 24157 (page 201, ccl. 1), 
24183, 24435 (pages 212, col. 1, and 213, coi. 
2), 24756 (page 246), 24772. 

Definition of in “ Encyclopedia Medica,” 24756 
(page 241, col. 1). 

Mental examination advocated, 24157 (page 
202, col. 1). 

Sex, ratio of males to females, 24756.(page 241, 
col. 1). 

Racial extinction, tendency to, 24756 (page 
241, col. 2). 

‘Women, feeble-minded : 

Boarding-out, views as to, see subheading 
Boarding-out, sub-subheading Women. 

Glasgow After-care Committee, home for girls 
provided by, 25036 (page 269, col. 1), 
25046, 25051 (page 270, col. 2). 
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SCOTLAND—cont. 
Women, feeble minded—cont. 
Poor house maternity wards, number of women 
coming to, feeble-mindedness of, and 
suggestions as to their detention, 21127, 
21712, 23428 (pages 163, col. 2, 164, 
col. 2), 23454, 23463, 23474, 23513, 
23519, 23520, 23522, 23527, 23531, 
24316. 
Children of these women, mental quality 
of, 24157 (page 201, col. 1), 24213. 
Table showing mental condition, 23520. 
Protection and detention, special necessity for, 
‘21110, 21118, 21198 (page 34, col. 1), 21718, 
21951, 23463, 23474, 23522, 23926, 23996, 
24157 (page 201, col. 1), 24180, 24213. 
24310, 24316, 24381 (page 210, cols. 1 and 
2), 24611, 24819, 25054. 
For further evidence as to Scotland, see indexes 
at end of Vols. II. and IV. 
Sibbald, Sir John, views of, as regards certification of 
cases of temporary or incipient insanity, 21016. 
Switzerland: Number of imbeciles and feeble-minded 
children in Zurich, 23272 (page 154, col. 1). 

Syphilis in relation to mental defect, 22555 (page 102, cols. 
1 and 2), 2.435 (page 214, col. 2). 

Tuberculous Disease in relation to mental defect, 
22555 (page 102, col. 1), 24435 (page 214, col. 2). 


Ursberg, Bavaria, colony at, advocated as model for 
colony for the feeble-minded, 22555 (page 104, col. 1). 
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